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(RABINDRANATH TAGORE : THE MAN. “AND THE POET 4 


By NAGEN DRANATH. GUPTA 


\TRONG in the human heart is the desire 


to claim kinship as between man and. 
man, between the man standing in the | 


ruck and the man. standing apart on an 
eminence which others may not share. with 
him. Ït is this human 
merely the spur of curiosity that stimulates 
the desire for knowledge about the personal 
peculiarities of great men and women. The 


-aser dorm cf curiosity is usually satisfied. 


with the _knowledge of such important events 
as the. donning and doffing of a royal hat, 
‘but men desire to know of the ways of.men 
whoare not great by the accident of birth, 


‘but in their own personal right, the rare ~ 


gift of -a divine affatus. Between all men 
there is the bond of a common humanity, 
common frailties and a common mortality. 
Aud when some man towers above his 
fellows because he happens to have been 
touched by the magic wand of genius, men 
wish to assure themselves tbat he is 
one of them, unlike them in some respects 
ut very like them in others. 

Of the millions that come and go in the 
never-ending procession -of life and death 
the world retains no ‘trace: a pinch of 
ashes here anda handful of dust there, 
dust unio dust. The earth covers the name- 
less legion with the mantle of oblivion. Not 
all: for now and . again, out.of this mass . of 
Vanishing humanity, some one leaves behind 
him some living thought, 
message, some creation of ‘beauty that 
not die,, that eludes the death-grip of time, 
and pulses and throbs with life through the 
passing centuries. The two 
detachable, the man who goes the way of all 
fleshe and the achievement that does not 
depart. 
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feeling and*not- 


still: 


some deathless- 
does. 


‘easily - 


It is of such a man that we 
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wonderingly ask, what manner of pian iva 
this that lived and ‘died as other men, “at 
yet is living still, deathless in death ? 
If if were not for the heritage left by. 
such men humanity would be poor indeag 
with the stark’ poverty of a barren an 
arid . past, a flat and unstimulating preset 
and: a future without; promise. Here * 
India millions who look upon . Rama” ag 
an incarnation of God and utter his name 
living and dying are barely conscious of 
what they owe to the Rishi who composed 
the Ramayana. Those who speak of: the 





i ice 


- principal ‘characters in this sublimest of „ePi 


as mere myths do not understand that“to ‘ a 
whole nation Rama is as real as the- concep, 
tion of the deity in many lands. History jis 
a thing of yesterday and most of the great 
things happened long before history came 
to be written. The Ramayana ` is not merely 
a book to be read at leisure and to be put 
back on the shelf, but it has been for more 
years than history can count an importiit 
part of the spiritual pabulum of one of ihe 
set ancient races of% the world. Every 
stratum of Hindu society is penetrated 


‘through and through by the living inffhence 


of the story of the Ramayana. Rama, 
intensely human in his trials and sufferings, 
is an avatar whose. divinity has never been 
questioned ; Sita, whose life-story is a long- 
drawn tragedy, is the ideal of all womanhood 
for all time. Year after year the passion-play 
of the Ramayana brings home to the mind 
of the humblest Hindu its power and pathos, 
its idealism and its lofty teachings. And yet 
but for thé Rishi-bard Valmiki there would 
have been no Ramayana, none of the 
characters which are as immortal as the gods. 
Beyond what is mentioned in the epic itself, 
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we know ‘nothing about this earliest and 
“greatest of poets. What, again, does the 
world know about Kalidasa, the master-singer 
who saw and depicted beauty as no other 
poet has -done, before or since ? The man, 
‘however great, passes, indistinguishable from 


the herd ; ‘his work, if it bears the hall-mark . 


of immortality, endures. 
And henee this human a normal 


interest in the. latest Indian poet, whose- 
fame - encompasses the world: to-day, whose ` 
name’ is- on every lip and whose likeness is =° | 
to be. found in- a hundred thousand homes: ` 
in every country in the world.: No modern > ~ 
poet has ever attained such fame as has- 


come to Rabindranath Tagore. There. is 
. searcely any language in the world in which 
some of his works havé not been translated, 
there is hardly any important city in the 
“world in which his figure has not been seen 
and his voice has not been heard.- He has 
moved as a classic writer whose place among 
the immortals -is already assured. And 
everywhere men.and women have waxed 
enthusiastic over the- dignity and fascination 
of his personality. This is the appeal of 
the man-to his fellow-men as distinguished 
from the impersonal appeal of genius apart 
from the man and unrestricted by limitations 
of time. A great man- of genius may be 
physically unattractive, but in the case of 
this ` Bengali poet nature has been bountiful 
inside and out, and the distinction’ of the 
man is as remarkable as the genius-.of the 
poet is great. As he appears to-day, with 
the fine lineaments of his face and “his 
silver locks, flowing beard and wonderful 
eyes he resembles a Rishi stepping out of a 
sylvan glade in ancient Aryavarta or a 
patriarch full of wisdom- ‘moving in the 
sight of God. I can recall him as he looked 
when he was - just’ twenty years of age, 
- slender, tall, with his black hair curling 
down to ‘his waist. He was fairly famous 
even then as a poet and an elegant prose- 
writer. I remember an eminent Bengali 
writer,” who died _sevéral years ago, then 
wrote about Rabindranath ` Tagore predicting 
a great future for bim, but warning him 
against being carried away by the’ plaudits 


of the public. It was-a rhetorical effusion 


addressed to “Brother Handclap” (€t 

ajsetfa.) and entreating. the . gaid brother 

» not to turn Rabindranath’s“head by. excessive 
3 e 
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demonstrations of gvodwill. I wonder what. 
this writer would have thought if he had 
been living to-day and had been an eye- 
witness to the world-wide homage that has. 
been the guerdon of the poet. Brother 
Handeclap has not succeeded in doing much 


“damage: to Rabindranath As a matter of 
- fact, an. answer to this. writer was antici- 


pated ‘is: one of the Dany songs of the 
poet ie 


sf fe A ua stele, 
gl cig eia ars masti, 
$ ka * ae 
o e Sica Sts, Ce Shara Sts, 
CH gS Bile sala aye 
“Have I come into the world as a beggar for 
fame, to’: win handclaps by stringing words to- 
gether ? Who will awake. to-day, who will work, 
who wants to wipe out ne shame of the 
Mother ?” l 
~ A* few years Tater: pn Chandra: 
Chatterji, then the greatest writer in Bengali - 
literature, suggested to Rabindranath _ that: 
he should write an epic poems -to` establish 
his reputation as a poet. The'-replye came 
after some time in some’ beautiful . lines- 
addressed to the poet’s Muse as his beloved : — 


aia atia atta 
FRAGT] 
fea yra, — 
CFA SAA CTIA $e 
ffad : 
saat cia aE 
ata Nes | 
-qatet CAR GBI 
giaa 
sitaa ice giga ate 
qta SUE | i 
"I hada mind to enter the lists for the 
composition of 'an epic poem, but I do not know 
when my fancy struck your jingling bangles and: 
broke into a thousand songs. Owing to that un- 


expected -accident the epic poem, shattered inte 
atoms, is lying at your feet.” 


Nearly fifty years of amaii may 
constitute some slight claim to an intimate 
knowledge of a -man’s nature, though I am 
not so presumptuous as to imagine that it is- of 
any advantage in measuring the poet’s genius. 
His works are accessible to all readers and 
competent critics, either in the original or in. 
translations, and are already a part of the- 
literature of the world. Stil I: have the 


r 


_@arly age. 


pains and hard 
‘Indian poet has amply demonstrated it by his 


Of course, . 
athe original spark must be there, for it is absurd. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE: 


' memory of having listened to many poems 


sand songs fresh from the pen of the poet and 
recited or sung in his matchless voice, of 
many intimate rambles in the flower-strewn 
fields of literature, of wide ranges of-conver- 
sation. Many of the friends who forgathered 
with.us are no more, and as 
dife is coming on apace, the lengthening 
shadows of the past are receding in .the 
distance behind: us. The years 


also brought hiñ many sorrows,: domestic 
‘ereavements of which the world knows 
mought, = ae 

Of school and university. education 
Rabindranath has had no share. As a boy he 
attended school for a -very short time, but 
his delicate and sensitive nature rebelled 
against the thoughtless indiscrimination which 
passes for discipline; neither was the 
companionship ‘of the average school-boy to 
his liking. He shook the dust of the school 
from his feet after a brief experience, but at 


home he was a careful and diligent student, | 


and he bėgan composing poetry at a very 
He went to England as a young 
Jad, but he did* not attempt to qualify either 
‘for the Indian Civil Service or the Bar. He 
Tread, however, for some time with Mr. Henry 
“Morley, who was much struck by the elegance 
and aceuracy- of MRabindranath’s English 
composition. During his sojourn in England 
Rabindranath used “to write Bengali letters, 
which were published, descriptive of his 
English experiences. For a lad in his teens 
the descriptions were remarkably vivid and 
showed considerable powers of observation. 


On his return to India two things were notice-: 


able : he was entirely unaffected by his visit 
to England in his ways of living. He never 
put on the European dress and acquired no 
European habits. The other thing was that 
in spite of his. undoubted command over the 
Hoglish language and his extensive reading 
of Hnglish literature he rarely wrote English. 
All his literary work and even his corres- 
pondence was done in Bengali. Until he 
began translating his own poems he had 
made no serious attempt to write in English, 
and sow by his translations, his lectures 
and his letters he ranks as a great original 
English writer. 

If genius is a capacity for taking infinite 
and sustained, work, the 


unswerving devotion to literature. 


of his genius 
the sunset of ° 


that have-..and fiction - have - 


brought much fame for ‘Rabindranath’ have. 
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to contend that genius is latent in every man 


and can be brought out by tnremitting toil. 
You cannot delve down into the bowels of 
the earth anywhere .at random .to find a 
precious stone. Our poet has fed the flame- 
steadily and loyally, and the 
light that he has kindled has penetrated as 
agentle -and illuminating radiance to the 
remotest corners of the earth. Poetry, drama 
“been enriched by his 
contributions, and he has shed fresh lustre-- 
upon various departments of human thought. | 


- Nor has he been heedless to the call of his 
“country, though his temperament is unsuited 


for the din and jar of practical politics. He 
presided once over a political conference and . 
delivered a profoundly thoughtful address in 
Bengali. When Bengal was embittered by 
the partition of. that Province and feeling 
ran high, the heart of the poet-patriot was 
deeply stirred and the’ songs he then composed | 
were sung .everywhere, at public meetings 
and in processions, -by prisoners in. prison 
vans and prison cells, by women in the home 
and by boys in the streets. Two or three 
years later, Rabindranath narrowly escaped 


‘having a signal political distinction conferred 


upon him by the Government of Bengal. He 
had read a: certain paper.in Bengali at a 
crowded meeting: in Calcutta and it was 
published in the usual course. Shortly after- 
wards. he received an official letter from Mr. 
Chief Secretary Macpherson conveying the 
warning of the Bengal Government against 
what was considered a seditious speech. The 
Government stayed their hand so far that they 
did not forthright launch a prosecution. 
Rabindranath told me that he sent no reply 
to this letter, but though this little incident 
is not generally known it is well worth being 
recorded as the first official appreciation in 
India of the Indian poet. For some time the 
school established and maintained by 
Rabindranath at Bolpur and now known all 
over the civilised world as Visvabharati was 
under grave suspicion as a hotbed of 
sedition. It was a fair and accurate index 
of the working of the official mind in India. 
A few more years passed and the Nobel 


Prize for Literature wasawarded to Rabindra- 


nath Tagore. How did this come about ? The 
panels which make the selections for the 
award ofethe various Nobel prizes are 
constituted of men who know’. nothing about 
the language in which the works of the 
Indian poet are written. It is contemptuous- 


ly designated an Indian provincial vernacular 
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language, as if every living language in the 
world is not the vernacular and the mother- 
tongue of some people. English may be a 
classical language, but we have not heard that 
‘the vernacular of England is Hebrew ! All 
that the judges had before them was a thin 
volume in which the poet had rendered into 
English a few of his original poems in 
Bengali. It was not a metrical translation, 
but the spirit and soul of poetry were to 
be found in the marveilously musical and 
rhythmical lines. They disclosed a hitherto 
unrevealed subtlety of fascination in the 
English language with delicate nuances of 
the poet’s own ‘touch. Even so the judges 
could have scarcely realised that in going 
so far east as ‘India and making a selection 
from a race ruled by a nation in Kurope they 
were conferring a great honour upon the 
Nobel Prize itself, for in the list of Nobel 
prizemen no name stands higher to-day than 
that of Rabindranath Tagore. 

A large and- influential deputation from 
Calcutta waited upon the poet at Bolpur in 
his country home, well named the Abode of 


Peace (“ifs facrua ), to congratulate him on 
his having been awarded the 
In his reply the poet spoke with a shade of 
bitterness. Was not all his work done in 
- his own country and were not his books 
accessible to all readers in Bengal ? ‘Those 
that had given him the Nobel prize had only 
seen a few of his poems in translation 
and did not know a word of the language in 
which they were originally written. The poet 
was right,“ for was it not humiliating that 
his countrymen in Bengal should havewaited 
for the recognition of his genius to have 
come home all the way round from Europe? 
In the introduction, written about this time, 
to his valuable work, “A Study of Indo-Aryan 
Civilisation,’ Mr. Havell writes :—“lIf Anglo- 
India or the Calcutta University had awarded 
a prize for ‘literature; 
neither would, have discovered a Bengali poet.” T 
Unfortunately, it is a besetting weakness of 
our people that they seethrough other people’s 
eyes and cannot always appreciate worth 


* This is not the place to enter into a discussion on 


this point ; but we have always felt that the poet 
was ‘not right, as his genius kad _ received 
marked and unprecedented recognition in Bengal 
before the award of the Nobel Prize t? him.—Kditor, 
The Modern Review. ° : 

+ That would have only proved how entirely igno- 
rant Anglo-India and the Calcutta University were 
of Bengal’s appreciation of her greatest poet.—Eiditor, 
The Modern Review. 


Nobel Prize, 


open to the world, | 


‘whole amount to the Visvabharati. 


for its 6wo sake. If a man gets a goo ` 
Government job or some trumpery title, there 
is an epidemic of entertainments in his 


honour and he is acclaimed as a hero so long 


as the novelty of his distinction lasts, If not 
widely popular, the name of Rabindranath 
was a household word in Bengal even before 
the Nobel Prize was conferred upon him. His 
poems and specially his songs were known 
every where and there was not a single Bengali 
heme in which his songs were not sung. 
The most striking tribute is that of imitation 
and this has been rendered to him in 
abounding measure, for there is hardly any 
Bengali writer of verse who has not imitated 
Rabindranath’s language, his metrical origin- 
ality. and versatility and his unmistakeable 
distinction, though of course the supremacy 
of the Master remains undisputed.. 
When he was fifty years of age, -his 
educated. countrymen of Bengal made 
him .a publie presentation in the Town Halk 
of Calcutta, an honour which has not been 
shown to any other Bengali writer. 
over, has it often happened that full and 
adequate appreciation. has come to ææ great 
writer or a great man of genfus in his own 
life-time ? Such a man lives in advance of 
his times and it takes time for later genera- 
tions to arrive at a proper understanfling 
of him. The world was not always the huge 
sounding board and the rounded whispering 
gallery it is to-day and great books were 
written without the world hailing them as 
important literary events. Was not William 
Shakespeare an obscure: individual in his 
life-time, and he lived only a little over three 
hundred years ago? a 
The Nobel prize looms large in the world’s 
estimation and yet one wonders whether a 
money prize is the best tribute to genius. 
For a struggling author the prize is a con- 
siderable sum of money and Rabindranath 
himself has received letters inquiring how 
the Swedish prize for literature may be won. 
But while it is only about ‘eight thousand 
pounds of English money, a heavy-weight 
boxing champion may earn a prize of eight 


hundred thousand dollars by having his hea& 


and face mashed into pulp ! Rabindranath 
himself kept no part of the Nobel Prize - 
money for his own use, but handed over the 
Literary 
giants like the late Anatole France and 
George Bernard Shaw have refused to retain 
the money of the Nobel Prize for their 
personal use. But the present ageis ruled: 


More- |. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE: 


' by the almighty dollar and the greatest 
writers are those whose books are. considered 
the best sellers in the market. Judged even 
by this standard Rabindranath easily holds 
the first place, for a single German firm has 
sold five million copies of some of his books. 
To borrow a phrase from the turf, it is the 
best stayer that wins a race, and the life of 
a book is to be measured not by its vogue 

for a season but by its passing the ordeal 
` of time. 

What detracts greatly from the 
value of the Nobel Prize is that it is an 
annual award. How is it possible to dis- 


cover a great name in literature every vear - 


when a century may pass without producing 
a really great writer ? Consequently, the 
prize has frequently to be given to mediocre 
writers whose reputation cannot be enhanced 
by any prize. It is somewhat like the 
appointment of a poet laureate in England. 
What great names besides those of Tennyson 


and Wordsworth are to be found in the list 


of English laureates ? The royalseal and sign 
manual can create ministers and governors 
butneta poet who fillshis place by right divine 
and helds a c@émmission from God Himself. 
Lord Dewar, a master of epigram and per- 
haps the wittiest- living after-dinner speaker, 
rectnily said at a dinner of-an Institute of 
Painters in . London, “Poets are born—and 
not paid.” This fine epigram was garnished 
with a story about the present English Poet 
Laureate, who refused to give the press 
reporters an interview when he happened to 
be in America some time ago. The next 
morning the New York papers came out with 
the attractive headline, “The King’s Canary 
Won't Chirp!” The King’s canary is some- 
times only a house sparrow faked to look 
like a canary, but its chirp gives it away. 
Nor can a gift of money add toa poets 
reputation. Money is here today and gone 
tomorrow, and has no element of stability. 
Therefore, in ancient Rome they crowned 
the poet and the man of genius with 
the laurel crown, a handfal of ever- 
green leaves, emblematic of the freshness and 
immortality of fame. It could be had for 
the mere plucking but not all ‘the gold in 
the world can produce a single leaf of laurel. 

Among the messages of congratulations 
received by the Indian poet there. was one 
of genuine respect and homage from the late 
Mr.eK. S. Montagu, then Under-Secretary and 
afterwards Secretary of State for India. At 
the next distribution of honours Rabindra- 


intrinsic” 
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nath received a knighthood. There may or 
may not be some connection between these 
two incidents, but it is a speculation of no 
interest, All that has to be noted is that 
the Government of the country displayed an, 
interest in the poet on two occasions : first, 
when they threatened him asa purveyor of 
sedition and the next time when they con- 
ferred upon him a knighthood in the wake 
of the Nobel prize. This is not the end of 
the story, for there is a glorious sequel to 
it. When the Punjab lay prostrate under 
the iron heelof martial law, bruised, bleeding, 
outraged and martyred, the great patriot 
heart of Rabindranath went out in throbbing 
sympathy to his stricken countrymen in that. . 
Province, and. he cast away from him, in- 
indignant protest, the knighthood with which 
he had been honoured. The letter that he 
wrote to Lord Chelmsford on that occasion 


‘will remain a-historical and human document 


of a lofty and dignified protest couched in 
language’ of singular force and eloquence. 
And his decision has been’ aecepted without 
question throughout the world, for no one 
now thinks of addressing him as a knight. 
What an object-lesson for many of our 
countrymen who cling to their petty titles 
and blazon them on their door fronts! By 
surrendering his title Rabindranath flung 
down his gauntlet asa challenge to oppression 
and it was a deed more truly knightly than 
the breaking of a lance'in a joust of arms. 

At different times it has been the privilege 


of genius to disregard the conventions of 
social life and to live amidst picturesque, 
bizarre surroundings. But the blandishments 
of Bohemia have never had the slightest 
attraction for Rabindranath Tagore. In his 
hermitage of peace, surrounded by the young 
Brahmachari scholars of the Visvabhayrati, 
the teachers and learned men from distant 
lands, he has brought ‘back the atmosphere 
of -the open-air teaching of the ancient 
Aryans. At Bolpur he is revered and 
addressed as Gurudeva just as the Rishis 
and teachers of ancient India were addressed 
by their disciples. To such of our country- 
men as delight in the garb of the West and , 
look upon England and Europe as the Mecca 
of their dreams, a visit to Bolpur may prove 
something of a shock, Time and again, the 
magnet oê Habindranath’s personality has 
drawn famous and learned scholars of Europe @ 
to his academy. Dufing their stay these 
learned pundits from the West discard the 
stiff and inelegant clothing of Europe. for the 


imagination and such 


‘Far East ? Rudyard Kipling, 


graceful nen of Bengal, 
strange and humiliating. obsession which is 
euphemistically called the cultural domination 
of Europe, no thought would have ever come 
to Indians of exchanging their own costumes 
for European -clothing. There is so little 
lack of individual 
choice in the West that practically all Hurope 
and America have only a single kind of dress. 
Apart from climatic suitability, 
western countries may be concerned, I can 
conceive of nothing more inartistic than the 
clothes of Europe with their close fit, straight 
lines and sharp angles, making a man. look 
like a rectangle-set upon two straight lines. 
So great an authority asThomas Alva Edison 
has condemned. the garments of Europe and 
America without reserve on the ground that 
they cramp a man’s movements and his life. 
On the other hand, most Indian costumes are 
full of grace, generously fashioned, giving 
free movement to the limbs, and falling in 
artistic curves ‘and folds. There is no more 
attractive: headdress . anywhere than the 
turban of the Panjab, no upper garment so 
well-proportioned or so suggestive of dignity 
as the robe worn in northern India; no 
costume so_wholly beautiful as that of Bengal, 
the chadar being an improvement on the 
Roman toga. The robes that 
himself wears when travelling in foreign 
lands- are distinguished by originality and 
individuality. There is probably no Indian 
living who is in deeper sympathy with the 
intellect of Europe, or has better assimilated 
the finest literature of that continent, but he 
has not made the mistake of accepting the 
husk for the kernel of European culture. 
Does the Nobel prize afford an explanation 
of the wonderful reception accorded to 
Rabindranath Tagore in the West and the 
the much- 
belauded poet of the Empire, is also a Nobel 
prizeholder. If he were to undertake a tour 
ot the world, would he be acclaimed in the 
same manner 
Rabindranath the 
an introduction to the West, but that is all. 
For the rest the Nobel prize has been of no 
more use to him than his cast-off knighthood. 
From continent to continent, country to 


country, capital to capital he has passed as . 


a vision of light, East and West, rendering 
him the obeisance due to a world-teacher. 
It has been a royal progress and Rabindranath 
has moved like a king, ay, aking of hearts 
playing with wizard fingers upon the heart- 


But for the 


so far as 


-representative of the. 


Rabindranath ~ 


‘The best “translations 


as the Indian poet? For. 
Nobel prize has served as. 
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strings of tbe nations. The great ones of the 
world have vied with one another in doing 


_ him all possible honour, learned and intellectual 


men have received him as a leader and elder 
brother, the Universities have opened wide 
their doors in scholastic welcome, men and 
women have jostled one another for a sight ` 
of this poet and prophet from the East. He 
has lectured to crowded audiences in English 
which was subsequently translated into the local 
language. He has recited his poems in the 
original Bengali to hushed houses which 
listened, without understanding the words, 
to the music of his voice. In China, the 
dethroned Manchu 
dynasty presented him with an‘ imperial 
robe. Everywhere and in- all lands he has 
been greeted and acclaimed wiih an enthu- 
siasm and a reverence of which the world 
holds no parallel. - 

Since at fhe moment we are concerned 
more with the man than with the poet, it 
may be fittingly asked whether apart from 
his great gifts Rabindranath has any claim 
to greatness. The answer is, strip him of 
his God-given dower of song, even gs ‘he 
himself has laid aside his man-made title of 
distinction, take away from him his treasure 
of wisdom garnered during. the years, and 
still he is great—great in-his lofty character, 
great in the blameless- purity of his life, 
great in his unquenchable love for the land 
of his birth, undeniably great in his deep 
and earnest religiousness and the faith that 
rises as an incense to his Maker. As a mere 
man he is an exemplar whom his country- 
men, in all reverence and all humility, may 
well endeavour to follow. 

As a poet Rabindranath has won wider 
celebrity than any poet in his own lifetime. 
His works, or parts of them, are familiar to 
most readers in Europě, Asia and America. 
in English are by 


himself and these have been translated into 
other languages. Critics in Europe and 
America, almost without exception, have - 
bestowed high praise on his writings and 
ranked him among the great poets of 
the world. Occasionally the criticism is 
shallow, ‘specially when the Indian 


poet has been compared to some European 


poet. A comparison between two writers in. 
fe different languages may have the merit 
of suggestion, but it is not helpful to con- 
structive criticism. A critic who undertakes 
such a comparison must satisfy his readers 
that he has read both writers in the original 
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with full understanding. I doubt whether 
any European critic can make such an. 
assertion in regard to the poetical writings 
of Rabindranath Tagore. An English admirer, 
residing in India, of the poet claims to have 
read him in the original Bengali and he 
considers the Indian writer in some respects 
superior to Victor Hugo. He has not, how- 
ever, thought of comparing the poet to any 
English writer. If an Indian critic were to 
make such a comparison he should be asked 
whether he had read the works of Victor 
Hugo in the original French. The similarity 
between the French and the Indian 
writer is in their versatility and range of 
creative genius. .Both are masters of prose 


and verse, both are writers of prose fiction, 
both have written dramatic and lyrical 
poetry, both are  child-lovers_ and have- 


tendered the homage of exquisite song to 
the sovereignty of childhood. There the 
. comparison ends and it can be carried no 
further, because the two writers belong to 
two widely divergent. schools. Tennyson 
rightly called Victor Hugo ‘Stormy Voice of 
France.” The great. French poet was ‘Lord 
of haman tears’ but he was in bis element 
in the ' Sturm und Drang of nature and 
human passions. ‘French of the French’, he 
smote aud withered Napoleon Le Petit with 
the flail and -fire of his scorn and his 
burning philippics in prose and verse. 
He nicknamed Napoleon I the Little in 
contrast with Napoleon the Great. The 
muse of the Indian . poet moves in the glory 
of early dawn and seeks the gathering 
shadows of evening. She finds her pleasure, 
not in the storm and stress, but in the 
smiling’ beauties, of nature. She haunts 
the moonlight and strays in the ripe and 
waving cora. She listens to the voice of 
the sandal-scented wind from the south and 
knocks gently at the door of the human 
heart. 

In the case of a great poet or writer 
contemporary judgment may not always be 
in agreement with the ultimate verdict of 
posterity. A man standing close to the foot 
of a mountain cannot form a correct estimate 
of its height or its imposing position 
in the landscape. Similarly, a certain 
perspective of time is necessary for an 
‘accurate appreciation of a great original 
writer or creative genius. But the faculty 


of criticism has grown with the development 


of. literature and we cannot expect the 
suspension of contemporay judgment in the 


- through the medium of translations. 
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„case of any writer, great or small, That 
judgment 


as regards the Indian poet is 
entirely gratifying ‘and will be endorsed by 
future generations of crities. Rich and 
varied as is the output of Rabindranath’s 
literary work, he stands pre-eminent as a 
lyric poet. The world of . readers outside 
his own province of Bengal knows him only 
Poetry 
divides itself easily into three main sections, 
epic, dramatic and lyric, the three clearly 
demarcated and separated by wide stretches 
of time and the evolution’ of the human 
intellect. OË these epic poetry is somewhat 
easy of translation, because its essence is 
narrative. Some loss is unavoidable in trans- 
lation but the outlines and central structure 
of an epic can be retained éven in a new 
language. _Drama.is more difficult but the 
excellent'renderings into English of the powerful 
Greek tragedies prove that the difficulties of 
translatidn are not insuperable. A fine lyrical 
poem is the despair of the translator, A 
great epic is fashioned in a Titanic mould. of 
which a cast may be taken. A drama is a 
panoramic view of human nature and may 
be copied. Buta beautiful lyrice is a spark- 
ling little jewel of which every facet is 
carefully cut by the poet-jeweller and its 
setting isthe language in which it is composed, 
Any duplication or imitation of such a gem 
may prove to be mere paste. To be. fully 
appreciated a lyrical poem must be read in 
the original with due understanding of the 
language in which if is written. It is a 
compact and . component whole from which 
no part can be separated from another, The 
words, the figures, the metre are all wedded 
together. Rabindranath has translated his 
poems as noone else could have done, but 
how is it possible to convey in another 
language the grace, the metrical arrangement 
and the musical harmony of the words of 
the original poems ? 

It can searcely be expected that readers 
and admirers in far lauds will learn the 
language of Bengal to read the works of the- 
Bengali poet as originally written. India 
itself is a land of many languages and out- 
side Bengal Indian readers have to read the, 
English translations of the poet. [D remember 
several years before Rabindranath received 
the Nobel prize Gopal Krishna . Gokhale, 
politicianeand mathematician, learned the 
Bengali language for the express purpose of® 
reading Rabindranath’s poems in the original 
Bengali. Gokhale read out to me a few 
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poems on one occasion, apologising for his 
inability to reproduce the Bengali accent 
and enunciation, and then asked me to read 
the same poems in the manner of a Bengali. 
However wide-flang his fame, Rabindranath’s 
permanent place is in the literature of his 
own language. As a Bengali frée from a 
few delusions, I recognise that Bengali 
Viterature does not rank as one of the great 
literatures of the world, though if is full of 
promise’ and has already produced a few 
writers of undoubted genius. Periods of 
literary activity have alternated with long 
spel’s of stagnation. There have been a 
-very few critics of outstanding ability but 
critical acumen has not been systematically 
and conscientiously cultivated. The little 
criticism that is to be found is either shallow, 
or mordant,.. which passes for: smartness, or 
indiscriminating end fulsome. adulation. 
When Rabindranath was a young boy criticism 
by comparison was rampant in Bengal, and 
every writer of any note was compared to 
some English writer. Early Bengali literature 
was neglected. The Vaishnava poems of the 
era of Chaitanya, the cradle and crown of 
the lyrical poetry of Bengal, were consigned 
to the oblivion of cheap and obscure printing 
presses. The boy Rabindranath turned to 
this literature with the unerring instinct of 
nascent genius. AS a boy- poet he wrote a 
number of charming poems in imitstion of 
the language. of Vidyapati, a Maithil poet by 
birth and the language of his verse, but also 
a Bengali poet. by adoption and extensive 
‘imitation dtirivg the period Bengali poetry 
was influenced by the personality of Chaitanya. 
Asthe pinions of his genius grew ‘stronger 
the poet soared higher and ranged wider. 
The supreme art of simplicity was his to 
begin with, and he rapidly acquired consider- 
Able depth of thought -and ‘a rare strength 
rand delicacy. of touch. There was very 
little variety in rhythm, metre and measure 
in Bengali~ poetry, though the great “poet 
Michael Madhusndhan Dutt had introduced 
‘blank verse and afew simple new metres. 
Rabindranath dazzled bis readers by his 
ercative faculty of ‘introducing new metres 
- and measures. Tripping verses nimble-footed 
as Terpsichore, slow, dreamy -measures 
caught in the land of the lotus-eaters, long- 
swinging, stately lines of regal grace, stirring 
lays of knightly deeds -and mastyr-heroes 


lofty chants from ancient Aryan and Buddhist 


legendary lore, holy * hymns rising like 
- hosannas from the shrine of the soul, all 
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were his and his muse answered every 
compelling call. 
purity and dignity, and of striking originality. 
Critics everywhere have been struck by his 
wealth of simile and metaphor, the subtlety 
of perception and suggestion, the realisation 
of the beautiful. His devotional songs and 
poems are among the finest in the whole 
range of literature. They are a noble and 
melodious expression of a living faith beauti- 
ful in its strength and sublime in its appeal. 
His lyrical poems are of steadily progressive 
strength and variety, and the careful student . 
can detect the successive stages of develop- 
ment, the growing maturity “of thought and 
expression, theincreasing power over language 
and rhyme, and the splendid outburst of 
music in several of his later poems. Without 
attempting . anything like an exhaustive 
criticism or appreciation of the post I may 
quote a single poem displaying some of the 
qualities which have placed Rabindranath in 
_the front rank of lyric poets. This poem 
was composed when the poet was about thirty- 
four years of age, in the full plenitude of 
his powers and the assured strength of his 
genius. The theme is Urbasi :— e 


Sa o 


FS ASB, AZ Sal, AZ Iq, Wels WPA, -e 
ce aaia SRE 

citò Ted HA Aiea ate care aiea Bifa, 
gfi cekal faaie athe ata aana ; 
fana afte Ara, TOE AY at 
Fissa qi oa waes ajaa ats 

WH KIRS | 
Baja Bra xT aaae s 

wih aed si | 


JED yay aiae aint farh 

aq gfi pia Paf | 
aifi sree Gofar afes Aitta, 
gagis gatia, IENS g TN FT 5 
saro wafiy saa yaya AS 
opia Arae, C fis gh a a 

A WARS | 
gaoa apsife wesw aye, 
gi af afael i 


cgtatata fara aj fe aefast afae aA] 
cH HABA aa SAP 

atya Matawan Sia ara afia areal- 

atte yga ary graft cHatcaa cote, 


His language is of classical `’ 
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aange aa pataa o 
agag BDU AMAA NAT JARS 
Fla are ? 
qafi mfa faa, Ara Sot 
4{ aphal | 


qa gata ae ply ay face casa 
CE BM SAal_GAls | 

afiaa ota stf cag new SITIa Fa, 

comti Dera AgI clare, - 

coimta afia ora a g ace Stfafers, 

TPIS SHAT TH BPA fea aa fto, 
Baty ARIS | | 

qa wala ate aga-aga 
fags-sga | 


gayrete ICA JOS FA Yar Cay, 
a faata- Rata Sees | 
gea g aiie Ges ARRA Saa 7a, 
ag- fafa SA Bes gata Gea, 
BT Vat Sew Sora qf Ace Stal, 
Beals jena wast FS aart, 
alee FEYT | 


Pree agal ga Rev apiece 
lq ARTS | 


acta Santora afers) Gir ce Gary 
MATA CRM | 
BISA AFAA CAS BY wag SAA, 
faatea aiae Sra] SI sadet, 
gea Raa, elas R-an 
SaR WAUTA AAN AIE CSA 
as agota 1 
aRa staat gaeaf 
c agafa | 


ee yq Ret Ret ca at aae gA 


ca Rba afai CAM | 
wifey AAST 4 gis ffa Fe ta, — 
aoa apa qe ecer ba alata? 
aya c Sga mal fia aga Asie 
afafa AS 1 N 
qaas aR ALK WHS 
a safe | 


fisfaca al feRa aw cig A ohare, 
quai Se | 
s? ifs isa Gee AT. Hy t 
o ata Raa Nia face We ANCA, 
afifa aa wafers afar A, 
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yagis cati oe qat aera Sf, 
acy apate 

Sz AT cet Acs Aita PaA 
BT AAA | 


Of this poèm, which  scintillates and ` 
glitters like the Kohinoor in the poet’s 


= Golconda of flawless jewels of the finest 


water, ÍI have essayed a translation, with very 
indifferent success :— 


Nor mother, nor maid, nor bride art thou, 
© beauteous Urvasi, dweller in the garden of 
the gods ! 
When Eve comes dowi on the mead drawing 
the golden end of her garment round 
her weary shape, 
Thou dost not light the evening lamp in a 
r corner of any home: 
With the falteri ing feet of doubt, ‘trembling 
bosom and downcast eyelids, 
Smiling and coy, thou dost not pass to the 


bridal bed 
In the still midnight. 
Unveiled as the rise of the dawn 
Unembarrassed art thou ! 


Like a flower without a stem blooming in 


itself 
When didst thou blossom; Urvasi ? 
Out of the churned sea thou didst rise in the 
primal spring-morn 
With the chalice of ambrosia in thine right 
and, the poison cup in thy left : 
Like a serpent ekarin ailed the mighty  - 
ocean wave-tost 
Sank at thy feet bending its million heaving 
hoods 
In obeisance. 
White as the Kunda fiower, in beauty undraped, 
the lord of the gods bowing before thee, 
Fair art thou ! 


Wert thou never a budding maiden tender 
- in years, 
O Urvasi, of youth eterne ? 
In the dark vault under the sea, sitting lone 
in whose abode 
Didst thou play with rubies and pearls the 
games of childhood: 
In a chamber lit with jewelled lamps, to the 
cradle-song of the sea, 
With pure smiling face, on a couch of coral, in 


whose arms 
Didst thou sleep ? 
Instant on thy awakening in the universe thou 
wert fashioned with youth 
Full flowered ! 


From aeons and ages pest thou art but the 
beloved of the Universe, 
O Urwasi of grace beyond compare ! 
paints break par meetan to lay the merit 
ig communion at thy feet, 
Struck i the ai a thy glance the three 
worlds stir with youth, 
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Borne is thy intoxicating fragrance by the 
lind wind all ways, 
Like a bee drunk with honey the poet 
enraptured roams tempted of spirit 
With impassioned song. 
Thou passest with the tinkle of thy anklet, 
fluttering the end of thy garment, 
Swift as the lightning ! 


When thou dancest i in the assembled hall of 
the gods, exuberant with joy, 
O swaying, billowy Urvasi, 
To measured music dance the lined waves ; 


— of the sea, 

Shivering to the ears of corn trembles the 
apron of the earth ; 

From the chainlet on thy breast bursts the 
star that falls on the floor of the sky ! 
Suddenly in the breast of man the mind loses 
itself, 

The stream of blood dances in his veins. 

On the distant horizon of a sudden snaps 
my girdle, 

O thou without restraint ! ! 


On heaven’s mountain crest Hs sunrise tiga 
ar 
O Urvasi, the charmer of the world! 
The slenderness of thy form is washed «with 
the tears of the world, 
Painted is the pink of thy feet with the - 
heart-blood of the three worlds, 
O thou with thy hair unbound, ungarmented ! 
on the open lotus-flower 
Of the world’s desire thou hast poised thy 
lotus feet 
Ever so light ! 
In the whole heaven of the mind endless 
is thy delight, 
O companion of dreams ! 


Hark ! all around earth and heaven are 
erying for thee, 
O cruel, heedless Urvasi ! : 
Will the pristine and ancient of cycles come 
back to the earth, 
From the fathomless, shoreless sea, wet- 
tressed, wilt thou rise again ? 
First will that form appear in that first morn, 
All thy limbs will weep hurt ‘by the eyes 
of the universe, 
Dripping the water from thy loveliness. 
On a sudden the great ocean will heave and roll 
To a song unsung before. 


Never again, never again! That moon of 
glory has set, 
On the mount of the sunset dwells Urvasi. 
So on the earth today in the burst of joy 
of the spring 
Whose lone tawe sigh of parting eternal 
mes mingled with the notes of mirth ? 
On the Ehi of the full-moon when all 
paround is full laughter 
Whence come the tunes distraught of the 
Iute of distant memory ? 
The tears flow in flood. 
Still hope keeps awake in the weeping of the i 
À ear 
0 thou bondless one ! 


Aurora embodied, 


. the lower 
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The metre of this poem is original, the 
language is full of artistic grace and the 
instinct of the true poet is to be repeatedly 
found in the choice of the words. Words 


like #2 (Kampra, trembling), way (Ushasi, 


dawn), SaNi (Zanima, slenderness), and 
ctfi  (Sonima, redness), delightfully 
musical, are rarely met with in Bengali 


poetry. In one line occurs the word Sat 


(Krandasi, heaven and earth). How many 
Bengali readers of the poet know the mean- 
ing of this word = have troubled themselves 
to trace its origin ? It cannot be found in 
any Bengali dictionary or even an average 
Sanscrit dictionary. .It is an archaic 
Sanscrit word and occurs in three places 
in the Rig-Veda, in the second, sixth and 
tenth mandalas. The meaning of the word 
is two contending armies shouting defiance, 
but in the commentary of Sayanacharya it 
is noted that it also means heaven and 
earth. It is in this sense that the word has 
been used by the poet in this poem. This 
will give an idea of the wide and accurate 
scholarship of the poet and his, artistic 
selection of appropriate woeds. 


Urvasi is an epithet of the dawn per- 
sonified as an apsara, a heavenly nymph, 
the principal danseuse in Indra’s. htaven. 
The Aryan, Greek, Roman and Islamic con- 
ceptions of paradise are a perpetuation of 
forms of the pleasures of life 
on earth. The paradise of the North 
American Indian is the happy hunting 
ground, for he cannot think of a heaven 
without the pleasures of the chase. 
Incidents relating to Urvasi are frequently 
mentioned in ancient Sanscrit books. Among 
the objects and beings that rose from the 
sea when it was churned by the gods and 
the demons with the mount Mandar for a 
churning rod and the great serpent Vasuki 
for a churning rope Urvasi was one. This 
splendid allegory crystallises some dim and 
remote tradition about some stupendous 
convuision of nature, may be an unparallelled 
seismice disturbance, a mightly volcanic 
eruption, the emergence of a vast tract of 
land from the sea or the submergence of some 
forgotten continent like Atlantis. In Greek 
mythology, which is largely a reflex of 
Aryan mythology, Aphrodite, named Venus 
in Roman ‘mythology, rose from the 
sea-foam in which she was: bore. The 
Sanscrit legend explains how the sea was 
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churned into foam by a Titanic process. 
Aphrodite unlike Urvasi does not represent 
the dawn, but the Greek word for daybreak, 
eos, is etymologically very similar to the 
Sanscrit word for dawn, usha. 


In all the ancient accounts relating to 


Urvasi there is nothing that appeals to the 
finer feelings, There is the fascination, 
irresistible to saint and sinner alike, of an 
unearthly and fadeless beauty. In the tenth 
mandala of the Rig Veda there isa 
dialogue between Pururava and Urvasi. The 
story is told in fuller detail in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, the ` Bhagavata and is mentioned 
in several other books. In the Mahabharata the 
second Pandava, Arjuna, who rejected Urvasi’s 
advances, was cursed by her. For a short 
spell she was the wife of King Pururava and 
in dramatising this incident in Vikramorvasi 
the poet Kalidasa represents her as a loving 
and attractive woman. But the modern poet 
has restored Urvasi to the spirit world and 
interpreted her with an inspiration so sym- 
pathetic and elevating as to reveal her ina 
new light. As one reads and understands 
. this poem, he realises the sublimation of 
Urvasi*from the low level of sense to the 
height of supersense. She no longer appears 
merely as the radiant but heartless ravisher 
of hearts, a much-magnified, if elusive, type 
of the scarlet woman. Any conception of 
the eternal feminine, whether in the ftesh or 
in the spirit, is incomplete without the three 
stages of maidenhood, wifehood and mother- 
hood, and this is the first note sounded by 
the poet while apostrophising Urvasi. Fronting 
the universe, unshrinking in the freshness 
and glory of the first dawn of creation, 
Urvasi stands in the splendour of her beauty 
with the glint of the young ‘sunlight on her 
loveliness. 

And this image recalls the legend of her 
first manifestation, for there is no word 
about her birth anywhere though the 
parentage of the gods can be easily traced 
in the elaborate theogony of Sanscrit sacred 
literature, with its imposing setting. ` Behold 
the gods and their opponents with their 
muscles showing like corded steel, heaving 
and straining and pulling at either end of 
the straightened but writhing coils of. the 
mightiest of serpents, frampling the golden 
strand under their giant feet, the massive 
bulk of mount Mandar whirling each way 
by turn with the broad, speckled bands of 
the fength of the serpent Ananta enfolding 
its girth, the cosmic ocean lashed and 
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racked and churned into hissing, hydra- 
headed foam ! And behird this travail and 
turmoil is the background of the calm and 
smiling rose-flush. of the dawn ! On this 
scene of mingled strife and peace appears 
Urvasi, parting the waters and the foam, her 
hair dripping and clinging to the rounded 
curves and the slender lines of her peerless 
form, the vision of her beauty striking the 
godly and ungodly beholders dumb with 
amazement ! 


For eenturies poets and dramatists and 
other writers accepted this conception of 
Urvasi without question. There was no, 
suggestion of any flaw in the myth, or 
anything lacking in the imagination that 
invested the. nymph with perennial youth. 
But the latest of the great poets of India 
has noted the gap in the life-story of Urvasi, 
We see hersuddenly revealed to the astonished 
eyes of the universe in the maturity of her 
lissome grace, the immortal gift of her beauty 
and her fatal fascination, but nothing is 
known of the innocence of her early youth, 
of her playfulness as a child or tke arms 
that rocked her to sleep in a gilded chamber 
in some submarine palace. And hence the 
wondering question of the poet concerning 
the missing infancy of Urvasi. The original 
legend is undoubtedly a daring figment 
revelling in the creation of full-grown beauty, 
skipping the stages between childhood and 
maturity. In Judaic tradition and the Book 
of Genesis the first man and woman were 
never infants, But the lossto the being or 
the spirit so-created is immeasurable. What 
beauty of person cr consciousness of strength 
can compensate for the void inseparable from . 
the absence of the lights and shadows, of the 
vista of memory, recollections of the past to 
fill moments of idleness or preoccupation ? 


This is the emphasis on the word ‘only’ 
(84 sudhoo) when the poet says Urvasi has 


been for ages the beloved of the whole 
universe. Her appeal is the disturbing 
influence of beauty alone without the lighter 
shades of the memory of an innocent child- 
hood. It is the puissance of sheer beauty 
shattering the concentrated contemplation of 
the saint and filling all the worlds with the 
ache of youth and maddening the fancy of 
the poet. But she, the creator of all this 
commotion®the dancer with the jingling anklets 
making music to’ her foctfall, flits as she will, 
gay, heartwhole, fanc;-free. It is when she 
dances before the assembled gods on the 


42- og 
sapphire floor of the ball-room in Indra’s 
palace with all the abandon and witchery of 
her art that the poet lifts the veil from the 
mystery of her identity and reveals her as 
the spirit of beauty behind the phenomena 
of nature. The rhythmic , waves of the sea 


` keep measure to her dancing feet, the tremors 


of the agitated earth are communicated to 
the heads of corn, the heart of man is 
Strangely and inexplicably disturbed. The 
falling meteor is a jewel burst from the 
chain round Urvasi’s neck in the mad whirl 
of her dance, the lambent lightning with its 
wavy lines is the broken strand of the 
lustrous girdle round her’ waist. Urvasi is 
the expression of all the buoyant, spontaneous 
joyance of Nature! 

Still further behind is- the Vedic myth, 
though even there the identity of Urvasi 
with the Morning Dawn and the Evening 
Twilight is very faint and the allegory is 
more or less lost in the proper name. In 
hailing her as the embodiment of dawn in 
heaven the poet greets her on the threshold 
of early tradition and yet finds in her the 
fulfilment of the.later and wilder myths 
cleansed from the grosser accretions of later 
times. The morning dew in which the dawn- 
is bathed represents the tears of the world 
while the tinge of rose with which the 
delicate feet of Urvasi is painted by. the 
rays of the morning sun is the heart-blood 
of all the worlds. As the lotus which remains 
closed at night opens its heart to the first 
touch of the sun, so the longing and the 
desire of the universe opens out as a ‘lotus 
flower on which the dainty sun-kissed feet 
of Urvasi may rest. The image of beauty 
tbat haunts the dreams of the world is the 
all-pervading loveliness of Urvasi. 

Will ` the revolving cycles.bring back the 
ancient and pristine era when Urvasi -rose 
from the sea which hailed her with a new- 
song of welcome ? Will a wondering world 
again witness what the gods saw ? Will 
the wailing cry of heaven and earth reach 
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Urvasi and turn her tripping feet back to - 
the scene of her first triumphs ? Vain, alas 
is the weeping and yearning for the lost 
Urvasi! How can the beauty and the glory 
of the first dawn of creation ever return ? 
{s it not recorded in the Rig Vedas that 
Urvasi told Pururava, “I have gone: from 
thee like the first of Mornings...I, like the 
wind; am difficult to capture’ ? Urvasi is 
not the nymph of the daily recurrent dawn. 
She ‘carne from the waters flashing brilliant as 
the falling lightning, bringing delicious pre- 
sents for Pururava’+ Gone is she with the- 
glory of the first of Mornings, leaving behind - 
her the memory of a vanished beauty such 
as has never again been seen on earth or in 
heaven, and her parting sigh comes floating 
in the festive season of springtide as an 
undernote of melancholy ! 

And so we see Urvasi again, ancient as 
the Vedas in recorded language and far more 
ancient in mythic tradition, uplifted and 


purified, stepping forth as she did when she 


rent the veil of unereated, brooding gloom 
and looked out on the universe in the soft 
dawnlight, wondering and wondered at, 
passing fair, winning unsought the aderation: 
of immortals and mortals. Fhe fame of the 
poet, to whose genius we owe this new 
presentation of the .world-old Urvasi, has been 
broadcast round the world by the wireless 
of human appreciation conveyed in many 
tongues, and if we claim him as our own it 
is-with the knowledge that he belongs also 
to the: world and his is the one form of 
wealth which grows with the giving. To the 
maay exotic foibles that we have brought 
from the West, let us not add the pride of 
possession indifferently distributed between 
a transient empire, a race-horse and a casual 
poet. Let -ours be the better portion of 
sharing the glad gratefulness of giving, of 
adding to the joy and light of the world. 


* Rig Veda, X, 95. 
+ Ibid. 


SPRING THAT IN MY COURTYARD 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Spring that in my courtyard used to make 

Such riot once, and buzzing laughter lift, 

With heaped drift— 
Pomegranate-flowers, 13, 
Kanchan, parul, rain of palas—showérs,; 

Spring whose. new twigs stirred the woods awake, 
With rosy kisses maddening all the sky, 


Seeks:me out to-day with soundless feet, 

‘Where I sit alone. Her steadfast gaze 

Goes out to where the fields and heavens meet 

Beside my silent cottage, silently 

She looks and sees the greenness swoon and di - 

Into the azure haze. a . 

From Anthology of Modern Indian Poetry: 

Edited by Gwendoline Goodwin. 


WAR ON OPIUM ti it 
- By DR. SUDHINDRA BOSE 


Doire in Political Scie once, State University of Towa 
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PIUM has been outlawed by the United 
States Congress ; but it is smuggled 
into the country in large quantities. 

America, it is generally conceded, is one of 
the greatest consumers of “opium and its 
derivatives. America has, therefore, a vital 
Interest in the suppression of the nefarious 
opium traffic. 

There is, of course, no possibility of 

knowing the actual number of narcotic 
addicts. This is due to the fact that the use 


of opium in America is a secret, and - not a- 


public vice. The victims doubtless number 
by thousands, and tens of thousands. The 
United States Department -of Justice an- 
nounced early this year that at the end of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1926, more prisoners 
were *sentenced, for violation of the National 
Anti-Nareotic Law than for the violation of 
the National Prohibition Law. 


Optum VictmMs | 


The prevalence of Wddiction to.. “narcotic 
drugs is causing the greatest apprehensions 
to American medical, educational and -reli- 
gious bodies. The platforms of all political 
parties, patriotic and civic associations are 
pledged to wipe out the opium curse. 

All addicts do not come from the under- 
world. They go there, but ninety percent of 
them start among the so-called best people. 
It has been demonstrated by extended in- 
vestigations of the United States Treasury 
Department and by records of Public 
Health Offices that the evil has its largest 
proportionate number of victims not among 
the irresponsible elements of society, but 
that all classes are open to its stealthy 
advances. The Treasury Report of a few 
years ago revealed the portentous fact that 
the largest proportionate number of .victims 
are. found among “housewives, laborers, 
doctors, nurses, pharmacists.’ The ‘Chief of 
the Board of Health. of San Francisco also 
reported that the “great majority of the 
victims are found among the upper strata 


of society, including doctors, lawyers, states- 


observance. 


‘of Arizona, in 
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men, businessmen, intelligent aud able 
mechanics, only a small percentage being 
of the criminal type.” The evil is therefore 
striking the country in its muscle asl well as 
in its brain. | 
The bureaucrats in India say teven in 
this year of enlightenment 1927, that opium 


is a -harmless “stimulant”. It is -highly 
improbable. In fact, it is plainly not so, 
Americans, backed by the whole scientific 


opinion of the genuinely civilized medical 
men of the world, make merry of the Indian 
bureaucratic opinion. It is the! ' veriest 
commonplace of scientific knowledge that 
opium is a deadly poison. The point is 
that if any of the bureaucratic gentry were 
to come here from India and advance his 
fool theory about the occult virtues of 
opium, he would be promptly į arrested. 
Worse, he is likely to be shut up in jail as 
a prehensile moron or a dangerous loony. 
Americans recognize that thelhabit of 
addiction quickly develops a | perilous 
disease which can be subdued ‘only by 
adequate medical’ care. The problems of 
addiction are of utmost seriousness to the 
nation. Physicians are urged to fight them 
with the same heroic spirit which they have 
shown in attacking yellow fever, and other 
devastating plagues. . ! 


Narcotic EDUCATION Wan 


Realizing the awfulness of narcotic in- 
dulgence, America observed the last week 
of February as Anti-Narcotic Education 
Week. Such an Education Week dffered ay 
invaluable opportunity for diffusion of in- 
formation. Schools, churches, clubs and 
civic societies appealed to all agencies fo) 
co-operation and to direct activities 0 


Governors of many States issued officia 
proclamations designating the week œ 
February 20 to 27 as Anti-Narcotic Edu 
cation Week. The Governor of the Stat 
issuing the proclamation 
sought to arouse not* only the publie opinio 
in this country, but throughout the worl 
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for overthrowing the opium menace. “I 
further call upon the press,’ declared the 
Arizona Governor, “the clergy, educators and 
all persons in positions of influence to utter 
fo youth and all others their solemn warning 
against even the least possible beginnings of 
these insidious poisons and to register their 
appeal to public opinion of all nations to 
the end that all may recognize their respon- 
sibility and unite in efforts against this 
enemy of mankind.” 

The voice of the peoplé may not be the 
voice of God, but public opinion is un- 
doubtedly the mightiest power under heaven, 
As an example of what the aroused public 
opinion will do, Americans point to the 
fact that only a few months ago the British 
Government in India announced officially 
that exportation of opium from India was 
going to be cut down progressively. Time 
will come when the public opinion will be 
so stirred even in India that it will stop 
the mouths of all those who have’ been 
stoutly but falsely asseverating that the 
Indian people have no objection to the 
opium traffic: That is bound to’happen on 
some not distant to-morrow. Now watch ! 

The Anti-narecotic fight of the Education 
Week was not confined merely to a few 
governatorial pronouncements. With the 
zeal ef a moral crusade, the campaign was 
carried from one end of the country to the 
other. Mayors- of towns and cities issued 
proclamations, appointed local committees, 
and organised public meetings which adopted 
resolutions expressive of abhorence of the 
evil. The press ‘spoke forth the loudest 
possible warning to all who are subject to 
the temptation. It called on such nations as 
still share in the opium traffic to reject 
henceforth its blood money. Churches 
arranged for narcotic pulpit discussions at 
meetings before and during the Education 
Week. Movies put on trailers, short 
pictorials, and educational titles at all 
performances. Radio stations, too, did their 
bit in this campaign. They broadcast brief 
discussions daily during the Narcotic 
Education Week. 


TRACKERS AND PUPILS 


Greatest possible attention was focussed 
upon schools, where young people evere put 
wise to the dangers of the narcotics. Edu- 
cational organizations %f all sorts adopted 
plans for instruction of youth and for 
co-operation in anti-narcotic meetings. 
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F Many years ago von Humboldt said: 
Whatever you wish to introduce into a 
nation, you must first introduce into its 
schools.” Acting apparently on this axiom, 
American schools give regular lessons on the 
evils of strong drink and narcotic plague. 
Almost all States require instruction in 
schools in the perils of opium. The Board 
of Education of Deleware has recently made 
special announcement, calling upon “Boards 
of Education, school directors, school superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers to exercise 
unusual vigilance in shielding school children, 
and to see that suitable instruction and in- 
formation is available to enable each child to 
safeguard himself against a habit unspeakably 
terrible.” The members of the Brooklyn 
Board of Education likewise have lately felt 
called upon to inform the public of the 
ceaseless vigilance which they find themselves 
under the necessity of exercising. 

School teachers are constantly on guard,. 

and never fail to warn their pupils of the 
deadly effects of the opium drugs. Here is 
the substance of a talk which a teacher 
gave to the school assembly : 
_ “Try Everything Once ? Not’ qn Your Life. It 
is a fool stunt. If you know anyone who talks that 
way tell him that if he MUST try anything once, 
don’t begin on narcotics, not even once. Try some- 
thing easy. Try playing with cobras and rattle- 
snakes. May be they won’t bite. Try a stiff dose 
of rat poison. May be the doctor will get to you 
in time, run his pump down your throat and pump. 
you out.’ But if you once. get narcotics into your 
system no pump ever made can pump them out. 
You are hooked, you have swallowed the bait, 
hook, and sinker.” 


How 1T ALL STARTED 


Some fifty years ago an American missio- 
nary wrote home from India tbat opium, in 
forty years, would circle the globe. The 
prophecy has been fulfilled with deadly 
accuracy. How did it all begin? The evil 
practically started in 1776, when a profitable 
financial budget had to be arranged for the 
old Hast India Trading Company. It was 
proposed to raise the poppy in India, make 
opium, and sell it to China, 

Warren Hastings of the unhappy memory, 
who suggested the scheme, wrote to England 
that this new alluring drug was so perni- 
cious that it should be carefully kept away 
from the English people, and should be used 
for purposes of Chinese commerce only. China 
decreed death to any Chinese implicated in 
the traffic. Means were found, however, to- 
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get the drug in. It spread with such rapidity. 


that it menaced the very life of the nation. 

The Chinese government in its efforts to 
purge the country of the opium curse decided 
upon a heroic measure. In 1839 the Chinese 
seized 1,440 tons of the British drug in the 
harbor of Canton, which they destroyed as 
contraband and piratical. Then followed the 
two Opium Wars. By 1856 the Chinese 
opposition to opium trade was finaly broken 
down. China was compelled to sign a treaty 
legalizing opium importation. A great flood 
of opium poured in. Moreover, the Chinese, 
to save money, began extensive cultivation 
of the poppy and the making of opium. 
Gradually the whole nation went opium-drunk 
and yielded to its seduction. 

Then came the awakening. In 1906 the 
Chinese begana campaign for the suppression 
of opium in their country. They destroyed 
the poppy on about two million acres of 
land, and closed up 500,000 opium dens. 
It was a period of great national house 
clean np. For a time China was opium-free, 
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“The same greed of the white man,” 
writes an American, “which in the beginning 
forced opium upon the Chinese, next forced 
upon them morphine and heroin, ten times 
worse than opium.” Under the disorganized 
condition prevailing in China since its 


Revolution (1911), the growing of the poppy 


has been renewed. The magnificent fight of 
afew years ago has all but gone for nothing. 
The battle, it seems, has to be fought all 
over again. 

India and China are today the principal 
poppy growers of the world. The poppy 
must go. Opium is an international menace. 
No nation--so Americans argue—is safe as 
long as there is the backwash of Indian and 
Chinese narcotics to flood the world. 

During the late European War, India, it was 
said, helped to put down the “Hun” and save 
civilization. Why aren’t the Indian people now 
permitted to save their country and the 
world from the d3mon poppy, ‘an enemy 
hundred times-more insidious than the 
Hunnish Hun? 





- THE SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS AND UNIVERSITIES 
| QF THE UNION OF SOVIET REPUBLICS 


By AN INDIAN STUDENT 


Professor of the Russian University spoke 
A on the 7th of October, 1926, at the institution 

of the “Friends of the New Russia” in 
Berlin on the methods of educational science 
of Soviet Russia. Several representatives of 
the German Government, as well as a large 
number of people interested in pedagogis, were 
present. The chief characteristic of the 
meeting was that the importance of Russo- 
German Co-operation in the cultural sphere 
seemed to be gradually realised also in such 
circles. Albert Petrovitch Pinkewitsch, the 
Rector of the Second University of Moscow, 
spoke calmly and definitely. He put forward 
his -principal arguments.- But the store of 
his vast knowledge was indeed disclosed 
when questions, put to him during the dis- 
cussion, were rightly answered. He gave no 
rosy interpretation of the situation of his 
country, but dwelt in an informing manner 
on its poverty, which still prevented them 
from paying teachers as much as one could 
wish, from building-up as many schools as 
one might heartily desire and from opening 
up to an ever-increasing number of children 


gress, 


as well as adults the cultural achievements 
of the pedagogic methods -of the Soviet 
Union. 
~ Albert Pinkewitseh is staying at present 
in Germany and wants to make an educa- 
tional tour throughout the country. He had 
already been in Vienna, where as a member of 
the Russian delegation of teachers, he took 
part in the session of the Teachers’ Interna- 
tional of Paris. He will go also to Weimar, 
in order to take part in the -Pedagogie Con- 
which will ‘meet there soon. At 
present he is working in the University of 
Berlin. So it is also possible for him now 
to acquaint himself with all the pedagogic 
institutions and the new pedagogic Hterature 
of Western Europe, with which he wishes to 
deal in a book he intends publishing shortly. 
“A History of Pedagogies” in the light of 
the Marxian visualisation. of society is the 
work on which he is working now. Prof. 
Pinkewitseh spoke as follows :— 
To thoroughly initiated scientific circles if 
is now quite clea®, that scientific life in 
Russia, far from showing any sign of deca- 
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dence, 
an all-round revival. The Soviet Government, 
as it is recently announced, has sent a 
hundred 
of a thousand Roubles each per year to 
make an educational tour in foreign countries. 

In the campaign of lies in the bourgeoisie 
press the charge is unceasingly made that 
the Soviet State behaves as an enemy of 
science. I have been asked by - educated 
people, why we murder’and tyrannise over 
the Professors in our country. One can 
only laugh at such remarks. I shall perhaps 
- surprise you all if-I now assert, that 99 p. œ. 
of the Professors who were employed before 
the war, still keep their posts today, teach 
unhampered and are fully satisfied with 
their present conditions. 

There are altogether 71 Universities, A 
sides which there aré special schools, the 
so-called “technica”, which number 524. 
These schools are of a Russian type, which 


stand between the high and the middle. 


school. The above 71 institutions for higher 
education are divided as follows: 

14 Universities (of.which 7 are new), 17 
technical high schools, (five are new), 5 
medical colleges (2 are new), 19 agricultural 
high schools, (1o new), 10: pedagogical insti- 
tions (during the Tsarist regime there was 
only one). 
(one new) -and 4 academies, 
classified as follows : 

Industrial and technical faculties 21, 
agricultural 25,. medical 17, social economics 
14, pedagogical 18, artistic 4, In these 71 
institutions there are in all 110,414 students. 
The percentage -of students as drawn from 
the different social strata, is as follows : 

24.6 p. ec. workers and children of workers. 

26.2 p. ¢ peasants and children of peasants. 

36.0 p. c. employees and. children of 

o employees. 

10.7 p. c. 


which may be 


children of 
intellectuals. 


intellectuals and 


2.5 p. c. others. 

Among the scientific research workers, 
there are 2646 professors, 
are communists. 

As regard sex, 66,8 p. ¢. are men students, 
and 332 p. œ women students, Of the 
teaching staff 84°6 p. c are: men and 154 
p. ©. women. teachers. . å 


— 


gives aii on the other hand of 


young students with a ‘scholarship 


professors. 


Two special schools of economics ` 


5.8 p. c. of whom 
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_ The method of teaching is such that the 
students themselves work out the matérial 
which is to be taught, through their own 
activities, and are never occupied with 


‘thoughts quite foreign to their minds. 


In the various administrative and advisory 
committees of these institutions, the students 
are represented onan equal footing with the 
The students who come from the 
factories, after having terminated their period 
of apprenticeship there, in order to seek admi- 
ssion into the. above-mentioned institution, make 
progress with more difficulty in ‘abstract 
sciences, but produce much more than their 
colleagues in natural and social sciences. If 
their general knowledge is found to be in- 
sufficient, then their duration of work in the 
factories is prolonged. Since 1926 on, one is 
admitted without previous examination. 

There are two types of: research institutes, 
those that are connected with the ‘University 
and the independant ones. 

To the Union of Research ‘Institutes for 
the Social Sciences . belong 10 institutions 
(for history, philosophy, literature, psychology, 
soviet laws, economics, etc.). To the Union 
of.the Research-Inistitutes for the Né&tural 
Sciences belong 12 Institutes (botany, zoology, 
geography, mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, etc.). 

The most distinguished and the best | 
organised scientific institution is the Academy -` 
of Sciences, which incorporates 30 Research 
Institutes. The Academy. organises all 
scientific expeditions, and investigates all 
special problems. 

Regarding the material condition of the 
professors, false information has been spread. 
The average salary amounts, indeed only to 200 
Roubles per month, but in reality they earn 
much more, from the various Commissions to 
which they belong and receive payments 
also from the publishers and scientific journals, 
amounting sometimes to as much as 1000 
Roubles per month. 


Jf one bears in mind, moreover; that the .- 


State is always building up the program of 
furthering the cause of science, and considers 
the present condition as only a transition 
period, one gets a view of the development 
which is taking place and which the “Educated 
West” cannot even dream of, 

Bern, Oct. 28; 1926. - 


OHYLON'S POLITICAL EMANCIPATION | 


By St. NIHAL SINGH 


7 


NDIA is unhappy at the callous manner in 
which the men at Britain’s helm turn a 
deaf ear to her clamour for the appoint- 

ment of a Royal Commission to enquire into 
constitutional reforms. Ceylon, on the other 
hand, has just been promised such an in- 
vestigation ; but refuses to go wild with 
enthusiasm over that announcement. 


Happiness, apparently, is not meant to be 
the portion of the semi-free, even if India 
and Ceylon may be considered to have 
attained to that rank ! 


Unquestionably there is a strong and al- 
most universal disposition among- the 
Ceylonese publicists to view the constitutional 
enquiry announced by His Excellency Sir 
Hugh Clifford, G. ©. M. Œ, G. B. E, the 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Colony, with undisguised suspicion and even 
alarm. The fear is entertained that the 
Inquiry, instead of ensuring the “next step 
in the direction of political emancipation 
and advancement,” as he put it, it might 
bring about curtailment of such powers as 
the people, through their representatives in 
the Legislative Council, already possess and 
exercise. 


As matters now 
members” have, i 
later, “power of the purse,’ and even the 
Governor cannot over-ride their will without 
employing procedure that would render him 
unpopular and expose him to the charge of 
ruling the Island without the consent of the 
permanent population,” as the phrase goes 
in Ceylon. The officials, not excluding His 
Excellency the Governor himself, have 
referred to that particular provision of the 
Constitution in a manner that has made 
people talk. The alacrity with which the 
Colonial Office, at Sir Hugh Clifford’s 
suggestion, has announced its intention of 
taking early steps to set up the constitutional 
enquiry, which was due in 1929, has, in 
consequence roused misgivings. 
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stand, the “unofficial 


in a sense to be explained’ 


If 


. The Hon’ble Mr. Edward W. Perera, 
President of the Ceylon National Congress 
and one of the most active and spirited 
Members of the Ceylon Legislative Council, 
lost no time in warning his people, to be’ on 
their guard. He told a press reporter that 
he viewed the appointment of a Special 
Constitutional Commission “with a certain 
degree of ` suspicion?” because “Special 
Commissions tend to register certain pre- 
conceived Government opinions.’ Evidently 


-he does not believe that the British officials 


in the Island are tired of exercising their 
monopoly of power over the Administration, 
and are anxious to relieve themselves of the 
ee by transferring it to the sons of the 
soil. 

Even so. conservative a loader 
Hon’ble Sir James Peiris, who, 


as the 
as Vice- 


_ President of the Legislative Council, presides 


over -its deliberations, from which the 
Governor---the ex-officio President---studiously- 
absents himself, deemed it necessary to 
qualify his approval of the projected 
enquiry. “The proposal is a good one,” 
he declared to an interviewer, “if the 
Commission is properly constituted.” < 

The organs of public opinion in Ceylon, 
with the exception of the single newspaper 
under British control, are no less suspicious. 
The Ceylon Daily News, -conducted under 
the guidance of Mr. D. R.. Wijewardene, a 
wealthy Singhalese of proved ability and 
character who has already done much to 
quicken public life in the Island, for instance, 
refused to “grow altogether enthusiastic over 
the Governor’s announcement” for reasons 
similar to those stated by the President of 
the Ceylon National Congress. 

Mr. Francis de Zoysa, President of the 
Congress during last year, publicly admitted 
that he shared “in a certain measure the 
misgivings”’e to which that newspaper had 
given expression. His admission is of 
peculiar importance sénce it was in the 
nature of a revised opinion. Speaking a day 
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earlier, following the reception of the news, 
he had not only pronounced himself as 
being “certainly in favour of the proposal,” 
but had gone to the length of deploring the 
fact that the impending departure of Sir 
' Hugh Clifford from Ceylon to assume the 
Governorship of Malaya would make it 
impossible for him “to assist the Commission 
in its enquiries on the lines His Excellency 
apparently had in his mind.” It is to be 
presumed that the “lines” along which Sir 
Hugh may wish to see the constitution 
amended may not, after all, suit the ex- 
President of the Ceylon National Congress. 


TT 

{f the Governor of Ceylon expected that 
his announcement of an enquiry which was 
to pave the way for “the next step in the 
direction of political emancipation and 
advancement” of Ceylon would rouse 
enthusiasm in the Ceylonese breast and bring 
him gratitude, he must, indeed, be disappointed 
by the manifestation of “misgiving” and 
“suspicion” from theleaders of the community. 
Having spent in the Orient all but twenty-five 
of his sixty-one years, “in the study of 
the people domiciled (born ?) in’ the tropics” 
and probably feeling that he knows them 
even better than they know themselves, it 
is to be doubted that he .anticipated any 
reception other than the one his announce- 
ment evoked, 

The Ceylouese publicists are by no means 
perverse by nature. Their refusal to take 
Sir Hugh Clifford’s proposal at Sir High’s 
own valuation, that is to say, as a step in 
the direction of Ceylon’s political’ “emanci- 
pation”, cannot, therefore, be explained away 
on any such basis. 

IY 

The announcement, to begin with, was 
made in an atmosphere which, through no 
one’s designing, took away from it something 
of its gravity. Members of the Legislative 
Council had met, on the evening of Saturday 
April 9th, in a private dining room of the 
Grand Oriental Hotel in Colombo—at which 
Tam at present staying-—-to give a farewell 
dinner toa Ceylon Civil Servan® who after 
many years’ exile in the Island where there 
is No Income-tax was*returning to Britain— 
His Homeland.where the Government insists 
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upon taking away nearly one-quarter of a. 
citizen’s income from -whatever source. 8ir 
Hugh Clifford came to the function with a 
statement that might conceivably alter the 
direction of Ceylon’s progress. To his dismay 
he found that not a single member of my 
craft, generally maligned but welcome when 
the mighty desire the momentous words 
that fall from their lips to be broadcasted to 
the masses, was present. 

The reporters being indispensable to His 
Excellency on this occasion, a mad hunt for 
them began. It being Saturday night, news- 
paper offices were empty or nearly empty. 
The men who serve as care-takers of some 
of the buildings in which Colombo. papers 
are edited were in sole possession at the 
time and had taken the telephone receivers 
from the hooks so as to save themselves the 
trouble of answering calls. So getting hold 
of press-men was by no means the simple 
proposition it generally is. 


While the mad hunt for at least one 
reporter thus went on, the Governor and 
other slightly .less distinguished personages 
in that private dining room of the,Grand 
Oriental Hotel in Colombo twied to kill time 
by every imaginable devise. The formality of. 
dining was protracted as long as it could 
be. Then some one with a talent for elocution 
---or perhaps only the nerve to attempt it---gof 
up and amused the company by speaking a 
“piece.” Others followed with recitations 
and songs. Not a single reporter having 
turned up even then, charades or impromptu 
impersonation of fantastic characters were 
started, As one of the -local newspapers 
gravely put it, even His Exceliency the 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Colony unbent to the point of reciting Rud- 
yard Kipling’s “Vineyard”, ` 

With all that time killing, the assembly 
still being without a journalist of any sort or 
condition, the speeches began. An Hon'ble 
legislator who, [believe, was largely responsible 
for getting up the function, undertook to do 
the best he could with his shorthand. 

Finally, however, the Fates smiled. A 
member of the reporting staff of the Ceylon 
Daily News, routed out of his happy home 
and well-earned week-end rest, appeared on 
on the scene, and took down His Ixcellency’s 
speech. I doubt if any other member of his 
craft was ever made more welcome in or 
perhaps even out of the Island. An attempt 
was made to persuade him to share the frints 
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of his toil with the absentee Newspaper-men 
but he refused to give up his “scoop”. 

And the other papers had to “lift” the 
speech from the Daily News and make 
clumsy efforts to hide that fact. 

I reproduce His Excellency’s announce- 
ment, in view of its Importance: - 

“Iam authorised by His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State to announce that he has under 


consideration certain representations made to him 
by me relative to the revision of the Constitution. 


Mr, Secretary Amery desires me to say that he 


is fully aware of the assiduity; devotion to duty 
and public spirit manifested by the Unofficial 
Members of the Legislative Council in the conduct 
of public affairs. He points out, however, that 
proposals for revising the Constitution will require 
careful examination and consideration, in the 
course of which opportunity should be afforded 
to all shades of opinion to receive a full and im- 
partial hearing. He accordingly proposes to advise 
lis Majesty to appoint a small Special Commission 
composed of four members, at least two of whom 
will be persons of Parliamentary experience in 
Great Britain to come out to Ceylon, toward the 
end of the current year, to enquire into and to 
advise upon the matter in detail.” 

Some two months before Sir Hugh Clifford 
rose at that dinner to make his announce- 
ment, Wayfarer” stated in the Ceylon Daily 
News : 


“It is very much on the cards that the Secretary 
of State will be invited to appoint a Commission 
from England. for examining the various questions 
connected with this reform. We know what these 

ummy Commissions are. They” can always be 
depended upon to go beyond their terms of 
reference and make recommendations based on 
ex-parte statements. What could be more easy 
for such a Commission than to report that the 
responsibilities and privileges of the Executive 
Council cannot be increased without a correspond- 
ing curtailment of the powers ofthe Legislative 
Council ?” 


A few days later the Hon’ble Mr. E.W. 


Perera asked Sir Hugh’s Government if the 


Government had “in contemplation a scheme of 
Reform of the Constitution curtailing, modifying, 
or altering the power of financial control 
possessed by the Unoilicial Members of the 
Legislative Council.” 

The representative of that Government in 
the Legislative Council stated in reply : “The 
answer is in the negative. The Government 
has at present no scheme of Reform under 
its consideration.” ` ' 

The speech that Sir Hugh Clifford made at 
the dinner did not quite square with that 
answer. The announcement that the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies had authorised him 
to make did not owe its initiative to Down- 
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ing Street. It came, it is admitted, as the 
result ofa despatch which Sir Hugh's 
Government had sent up to London on 
November 30th, 1926. To say, some two months 
later, that the Government had “no scheme 
of reform under its consideration,” 
little short of equivocation. Knowing something 
about newspaper-making, as I do, I have 
little doubt that the “Wayfarer” had managed 
somehow to learn that that despatch had 
been sent. What if the rest of his surmise 
was correct and the projected euquiry has for 
its motive the abridgement of the legislature's 
existing powers. That is the fear that 
patriotic Ceylonese entertain. 


a 
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If the maker of that announcement had 
been known to be an apostle of Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people and 
the sworn enemy of administration by high 
officials preponderatingly alien in blood and 
culture and: owing not the least responsibility 
to any indigenous individual or authority, his 
eagerness might well have brought him the 
gratitude of the Ceylonese. He, on the contrary, 
knew little at first-hand of parliamentary 
institutions, his life having been cast in the 
mould of personal, or, at any rate, bureaucratic 
rule. As he told the Members of the Ceylon 
Legislature assembled at that fateful gathering, 
be had left his own country at the age of 
seventeen, and since then had spent “an 
aggregate of ninety months in England.” 
(Did he mean Britain or even -Hurope—or 
only England ?) He had “been in the House 
of Commons more than a dozen ‘times in 
the last forty years.” His whole life “from 
the age of seventeen to the age of sixty-one” 
with the aforementioned ninety months in 
England (?) excepted, had, in fact, been 
spent in the tropics—~either in the Asiatic or 
the -African Colonies, Dependencies, and 
possessions of Britain. 


Some twenty years ago he, as plain 


Mr. Clifford, served for a time as the 
Colonial Secretary in Ceylon. The “Un- 
official Members” were not then in the 


majority in the Legislative Council, nor did 
they have “power of the purse.” He spoke 
in the Legislative Council, as then consti- 
tuted, and acted in a manner that roused 
much antagonism in the Island. 

About three years ago, when the’ Colonial 
Office then presided over by Mr. J. B. 


was ` 


of office only half cdmpleted, 


- reasons 
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Thomas, probably the most conservative 
among British Labour: leaders, anrounced 
Sir Hugh’s appointment as Governor of the 
Colony, there was, therefore, consternation 
among the politically-conscious Ceylonese. 
Fearing that he may attempt to scuttle the 
Coustitution introduced during his absence, 
they openly talked of moving His Majesty’s 
Government to cancel that appointment. 


Advancing years had, however, changed 
the Pro-Consul’s methods, if not his mentality. 
Aiter coming to Ceylon on November 30, 
1925, he refrained from taking any overt 
action that might give umbrage to the people 
aud confirm them in their suspicions. He 
even went about talking in a good-humoured 
way to the effect that he was no more than 
a ‘cipher’ in the Government of the Island 
and apparently he was quite contented to be 
one. He even went to the length of chidiog 
the newspaper writers who refused to fake 
his banter seriously. 

At this very dinner Sir Hugh told the 
Members of the Legislative Council that the 
people in the Island, “following the traditions 
of.a hundred years,” came to him and asked 
him for “this, that and th other,” and he 
invaliably had to tell them that it was “not 
possible for” him “to give them any promise, 
because the power toimplement such promises 
had now been taken away from ‘him’ and 
transferred to the Unofficial Members of the 
Legislative Council.” 

So often has His Excellency alluded to 
that fact that there are Ceylonese who 
genuinely feel that he is going away from 
Britain’s “premier Colony” with his term 
l to Malaya, 
where he will receive no greater salary, and 
which is regarded as inferior in status, only 
because in Malaya he will have no Legislative 
Council with an unofficial majority to fetter 
his initiative, kighly developed, as it is, 
through long exercise of personal rule in 
the - tropics.. The editorial writer of the 
Daily News returns his joke with the quip 
that “the representative of the King (in 


Ceylon) who can do no wrong, cannot now, 


according to the Governor, even do right.” 
Personally I do not believe in this 
“cipher” business. To my mind there are 
other than the Governor’s inability 
to do anything in Ceylon unde? the present 
Constitution of Sir Hugh Clifford’s love for 
Malaya, ‘which have led to his transfer from 
Colombo to Singapore. These matters, how- 
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ever, fall outside’ the scope of this article, 
and may one day be separately discussed. 


VIL 


Even ‘if the retiring Governor of Ceylon 
were a parliamentarian by temperdment and 
training, and if his talk about being the 
shadow of the legislature did not sound as 
if he were hankering for the return of the 
good old days when even a senior British | 
administrator in the Island was the master 
of all he surveyed, the very subject matter 
of the speech in which he sandwiched the 
announcement of the Constitutional Commis- 
sion was sufficient ‘to rouse suspicion and 
misgiving in the politically-minded Ceylonese. 
The burden of his statement - was that the 
Unofficial Members possessed the “power of 
the purse” while they lacked the respon- 
sibility for executivé administration. 

“I do not think,” said Sir Hugh, 


That the present arrangement is a sound one. 
It places the power in the hands of the Unofficial 
Members while it places the duty of carrylug 
on the administration of the Government on 
the shoulders of the Excutjve Government. It 
leaves the Unofficial Members at complete. liberty 
to paralyse the Executive at any moment by decli- 
ning to vote supply. It leaves the Governor, who 
has not attended any debate and has not, therefore, 
been in any close touch with the feelings of the 
House or through it with the_ feelings of the 
country, to declare that such and such a thing 1s 
a matter of paramount importance’ and force it 
through the Council in spite of the majority votes 
of the Unofficials.” 


The Governor then proceeded, in a 
bantering style, to show how Sir James 
Peiris, the Vice-President of the Council, 
had ousted him, the President, out of the 
Chair. ‘He declared, 


“I think I should be more than human, 
and I claim to be, the. most human of any 
human being present in this room tonight—were 
I not to feel a certain resentment against Sir James 
Peiris—and my sentiments resemble closely _those 
of the young hedge sparrow when it regards the 
recently hatched out cuckoo which gradually 
levels it over the edge of their common nest and 
takes sole possession of what after all, from the 
beginning of things, would seem to belong to the 
hedge sparrow.” | 


He had,no complaint to make against 
Sir James, he said. That gentleman had, 
on every occasion since his arrival in the 
island, treated him with “the utmost kindness 
and condescension.” He had never assumed 
the position of superiority which he naturally 
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held, and had no doubt behaved with the ut- 
most courtesy and paid the utmost deference 
to His Majesty’s representative in Ceylon. 
But nevertheless,” said Sir Hugh: 


“he not I as Governor, to-day presides over the 
meetings of the Legislative Council, and if I have 


regarded Sir James Peiris in some measure as the | 


‘cuckoo in the nest’ I do not think any of you can 
find therein very serious grounds for reproach.” 


Sir Hugh then, in the same jesting manner, 


addressed himself to his “rather strange 
friend,’ Mr, E. W. Perera, who, it seems, 
had some time earlier stated that the 


hospitality dispensed at “Queen’s House”— 
as the Government House in Colombo is 
called—was “playing the mischief with” the 
_“political principles” of the “representatives 
of the people.” The “poisonous meals given 
at? that place, he had declared, according 
to the Governor, were “steadily undermining” 
their “loyalty” to “their constituents.” Sir 
Hugh declared that personally he did not 
believe that Mr. Perera or anybody else in 
the Island entertained “any sort of belief in 
statements of that description, and for the 
conyenience of’ his “successor” he suggested 
that “it would be advisable to drop the 
repetition of phrases of that sort which 
really mean nothing and only dishonour 
those who give them currency.” 

Strong words these, even though said in 
un ! 

These and other passages that could be 
culled from the version of the speech, 
revised and approved by the 
himself, do not inspire the belief that he is 
anxious to see the people’s representatives 
not only confirmed in their power of the 
purse, but also being given the responsibility 
for executive administration. If that be his 
wish, he certainly has never said a word 
in favour of it, either while in the Island 
or before coming to it. In the absence of 
any such expression, his plaints about being 
powerless, even though uttered. in a semi- 
jocose style, put in juxtaposition with his 
life-experience, could not but rouse the 
suspicion that the steps which he has re- 
commended for the “political emancipation” 
of Ceylon might actually lead to the abridge- 
ment of some of the powers that the people 
now enjoy. 5 


VII 


e Whatever be Sir Hugh’s own predelictions 
and preconceptions, the coterie of high 
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Governor’ 





officials, exclusively British in blood, which 
monopolizes executive power in the Island 
is not credited by the popular leaders with 
the intention to let that power pass out of 
their hands. Mr. Francis de Goysa, ex- 
President of the Ceylon National Congress, 
for one, has no illusions on that subject. 
The people could not “forget the existence 
amongst” them “of powerful reactionary forces,” 
he declared in an interview. 


“Those whose vested interests. and privileged 
positions are threatened by the advance of demo- 
cracy will make strenuous efforts to get back to 
the ‘glorious past’, Officialdom, seeing its, power 
and prestige waning, will fight every inch of 
ground to regain. them or at least to retain as 
much of them as is now left, and selfish pseudo- 
patriots may be found willing to sell the country 
for some slight personal or family gain or glory.” 


The fear that the patriotic Ceylonese 
entertain is that the selfish element in the 
“permanent population” may make common 
cause with the reactionaries among the 
officials and thereby” bring about retrogres- 
sion, As the editorial writer of the Ceylon 
Daily News puts it: 


“There is some reason for apprehension, To 
one of Sir Hugh Clifford’s experience it will be 
no news to be told that every change in, the Con- 
stitution is the long-looked for. opportunity of the 
disgruntled patriot. Every variety of these buckle 
on their armour and emerge from the backwoods 
to strike a blow for self and their _ self-centred 
prejudices. Performances of this kind have been 
enacted in the past and there would be no reason 
to suppose that they would be any more successful 
in the future but for one new circumstance, to 
which a good deal of importance. has been given 
by no less an authority than Sir Hugh Clifford 
himself. His Excellency is never tired of affirming 
that under the present Constitution the Governor 
is a cipher. Those who cannot -contain their 
jealousy at the thought that the Council now enjoys 
the powers which individual Civil Servants once 
wielded have tried to make capital of the Governor’s 
confession of impotence. Among a certain class 
of Civil Servants and a certain class of politicians 
there is a tendency to make common cause. These 
will undoubtedly try to employ the Commission 
to further their aims. They may endeavour to 
convince the Commission that although Mr. Amery 
is ‘aware of the assiduity, devotion to duty and 
public spirit of the Legislative Council,’ yet in the 
interests of good Government the powers of the 
Council ought to be curtailed and the constituticn, 
of the Council ought to be modified. If the Royal, 
Commission attempts to do anything of the kind 
it will commit the most collossal blunder.” 
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_I have watched the working of the Con- 
stitution in Ceylon far too long to be misled 


: 
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by the minatory talk of the officials that they 
have no power-—that the real power rests 
with the Unofficial Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council. True, the officials, even when 
re-inforced by the “unofficial” British planters 
and merchants and the Burghers (Ceylonese 
of Dutch descent), are in a permanent 


minority. True, also, numerically the oficials 


are still worse off in the Finance Committee 
in whieh financial power is supposed to 
reside. Do these provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, however, make the “unofficials” all- 
powerful and reduce the officials to mere 
automata ? No one who knows the situation 
can answer that question in the affirmative. 

The unofficial members, in the first place, 
are riven by differences of race, religion and 
interest, and, therefore, it is difficult for them 
to make common cause with one another in 
matters of public policy. Some of them, at 
least, are unable to resist the temptations of 
one sort or another that the officials can 
throw in their way. 

There was only lately an incident which 
showed that a single official was able to twist 
the eutire Legislative Council around his 


- little finger and get it to rescind a decision 


on an important matter involving consider- 
able expenditure out of public funds. Sir 
Hugh Clifford, indeed, patted the “unofficials” 
on the back for behaving like “good boys” 
on that occasion. 


It must, 
not only does the Governor possess power to 
over-ride the wishes of the Legislative 
Council, but the power of initiating money- 
bills also lies entirely and exclusively with 

| his Government. ‘The “Cnofficials’ may 

"modify the executive application for funds— 
may even reject it: but they cannot, of 
_ their own motion, initiate any money bill. 

| Two results inevitably follow from this 
system : 


First, not only dass the people’s sense 
of initiative remain undeveloped, but taxation 
follows queer—and unjust-—lines. Income 
Tax—the incidence of which would fall 
upon officials enjoying high salaries and 
merchants engaged in import and export 
Ptrade (many of them British by blood and 
birth) —is not levied, while customs duties, 
which notoriusly press hard upon the poor, 
constitute a principal source of revewue. 

ø Second, so frightened are the “Unofficials’’ 
lest the Governor may *use his over-riding 
power that they order their legislative life 


moreover, be remembered that 
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on the maxim that “discretion is the better 
part of valour.” 

Not a single official occupying any key 
position in the executive administration being 
a son of the soil, the translation of policies 
approved by the legislature lies exclusively 
in non-Ceylonese hands. Even the Ceylonese 
who are members of the Executive Council 
are in if without being of it, they not hold- 
ing any portfolio. 

While the contention that the officials are 
powerless is far from tenable, neverthless 
the Legislative Council, if it happens to be 
composed of earnest-minded men determined 
to serve the public cause come what may, 
despite all temptations from within and 
from without, can, under even the existing 
Constitution, be a’power in the land. If the 
present system of election on a territorial basis is 
kept intact. and the representative character 
of the council is improved by the widening 
of the franchise and the removal of certain 
restrictions as to the qualification of candi- 
dates; if the financial powers of the Council 
are confirmed and the power of initiating 
money bills given to it by making the officials 
an integral part of the Councilg and respon- 
sible to it in name as also in fact; there Is 
no doubt that the “political emancipation” 
of Ceylon that Sir Hugh Clifford professes 


to have at heart can easily be brought - 


about, 
X 


The Ceylonese publicists suspect, however, 
that that objective is not the one which 
the officials in Ceylon are striving to attain. 
They are sure that the officials have ulterior 
motives, though they are not quitecertain as 
to what method or methods the bureaucracy 
will employ to “register” its “preconceived..:. 
opinions.’ 

The newspapers owned and edited by the 
Singhalese interpreted the Governor’s an- 
nouncement to mean that a Royal Commis- 
sion would be set up to carryout the enquiry. 
The Temes of Ceylon—the only daily paper 
under British management, however, takes 
a different view. “The fact tbat His Majesty 
will appoint a Commision,” it says, “has led 
the whole of the Ceylon Press, with the 
exception of ourselves, and most of the 
Ceylonese political leaders, to a belief that 
a Royal Commission is to be appointed. It 
had been careful “to state that it is a Special 
Commission which will inquire into 
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_the Ceylon Constitutionand this is a 
very different thing, to a Royal Commission,”- 
An enquiry at Queen’s (Government) House 
confirmed the opinion “that it is not a Royal 
Commission which is being appointed, but a 
Special Commission. “It was further pointed 
out to the Times, presumably at Queen’s 
House, “that the proceedings of a Royal Com- 
mission are open to the public, that is, to 
the press, while a Special Commission may 
hold their sittings ¿n camera— which is an 
important distinction.” 

A Special Commission will, therefore, in 
the opinion of this leader-writer, be more 
suitable than a Royal Commission. He believes 
that the temptation to make impassioned 
speeches, were the sittings to be public, would 
“be too much for the Ceylon political leaders.” 
If, however, proceedings were to be held 
in camera “the evidence is likely to be of a 
much more valuable type, embodying the 
real views of the witnesses, who will not 
be deterred from giving candid expression 
to their. views by the fact that publication 
in the Press will lead to recriminations and 
ill-feeling.”’ 
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The leader-writer of Ceylon Daily News 
spiritedly assails this position, He pro- 
duces an extract from “The Working Cons- 
titution of the United Kingdom” by Lord 
Courtney of Penwith to support the view 
that a “Special Commission” can only be a 
Royal Commission. He vents his rage 
especially against the suggestion made for an 
enquiry òn camera. “To sqnirt poison gas 
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from the safe seclusion of a secret session 
may appeal to intriguers and wire-pullers,” 
he says, “but to no man of honesty and 
decency.” He warns the Government “that 
the surest way of rousing ill-feelings is by 
encouraging the hush (hush) policy of hy-- 
pocrites and humbugs.” 

This coutroversy shows that there are 
among the educated Ceylonese some indivi- 
duals who pin their faith to a Royal Commis- 
sion. Mr. H.A.P. Sandrasagara, K. ©. indeed 
publicly stated a few days ago that he 
desired a Royal Commission because it would 
help “us to see ourselves in the proper light 
in relation to the next extension of reforms 
which we may be disposed to claim.” In his 
view a local commission was likely to suffer 
from “grave disadvantages and people expres- 
sing their views may be disposed to tempo- 
rize and modify such views, out of false 
deference to the views ostensibly held by 
members of the local Commission.” <A Royal 
Commission, on the other hand, “may be 
trusted to judge correctly and arrive at 
correct conclusions.”’ 

The truth is that the eyes of the majority 
of the Ceylonese publicists are turned to- 
wards Britain—not towards themselves---that 
as yet the dawn of nationalism has barely 
touched the horizon of Ceylon’s political 
firmament. There is, at any rate, no sign of 
a spirit of give-and-take or of sacrificing 
personal or sectional advantages for the sake 
of the nation. In this event, if the legisla- 
ture comes out of the projected enquiry with 
its powers not only undamaged but even 
materially enhanced, there should indeed be 
cause for universal rejoicing in the Island. 


A. E. PORT AND SEER. 


By G. RAMACHANDRAN 


Santiniketan 


“A. E. is the pen name, or rather the occult 
symbol, indicating the immortal spirit whoin this 
life as George Russel. a native of an ill-favoured 
manufacturing town in Ulster, edits the organ of 
agricultural co-operation in Ireland, paints pictures 
of the worlds, visible and invisible, and distils into 
immortal lyrics the Wisdom and Beauty of the 
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Infinite. 


A. E. 
lonely alike 


is essentially a lonely figure ; 
in the poignant purity of his 
Spiritual vasion and in the exquisitely 
crystallised perfection of his verse. ‘The 
spiritual depth of his œision is in part the 
legacy of Celtic character. The genius. of his 
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race, which through centuries of sunshine 
and shower could renew itself. over and over 
again at the perennial fount of its own 
idealism, ‘tended often towards the deeper 
and more vital values of life. This idealism 
is also perhaps the most fascinating element 
in the Celtic character. In the “Emerald. 
Isle” this idealism became a thirst for 
poetic imagination and expression. 

An eminent Irish critic has written : 

“For many centuries the ancient civilisation 


of Ireland was permeated with the spirit of poetry. 
Her kings were crowned by poets. Her laws were 


made and recorded by poets. Her tribal and royal ` 


histories were recorded and celebrated by poets. 
One of the qualities for. membership in the 
National Army a thousand years ago was a know- 
ledge of the “Twelve great books of poetry’. An 
elaborate system of apprenticeship was evolved and 
long before rhyme had found its place in European 
poetry, the Trish poets had worked out about two 
hundred verse forms, some of great complexity.” 


For the erytallised perfection of his verse 
we turn to the personality of the poet him- 
self, the light of which‘ illumines all his 
poetry. And then we discover that more 
than any other poét, except perhaps Rabindra- 
nath, A. E. is a poet of Sadhana. A poet 
too has his Sadhana, his realisation. Only on 
the wings of Sadhana can a poet soar into 
the higher realms of poesy where utterance 
becomes divine in its revelation of‘supreme 
beauty. This is why A. E. is a seer as well 
as a poet. But unlike in Rabindranath, in 
whom the seer and the poet are in perfect 
harmony, in A. @. the voice of the seer 
becomes more insistent. Hence alone does 
A. BE. lack “large: and muscular qualities”. 
His poems thus become but definite expres- 
sions of his spiritual moods. They resemble, 
as the critic has pointed out, the aphorisms 
of Patanjali. To quote the critic again : 

“His poetry stands like a small frosted white 
window of little panes like Japanese shoji through 
which the white light. of the spirit percolates 
sweetly. The outer things of A. Es poetry are 
reduced toa mininum, but the reduction in expression 
has a complementary increase in significance,” 


Rabindranath’s poetry possesses all the 
wealth of coiour, design and movement. He 
does not miss even the least in creation, 
while keeping his gaze on the summits. 
Rabindranath’s poetry is like the vast 
panorama of the sky itself. In it lights and 
shadows play hide and seek ; * streams of 
colours rise and fade and we can listen-to 
the thunder pealing fofth from the piled-up 
clouds of ‘life, while not missing the tenderest 
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and sweetest notes that rise from the depths | 
of pity, sympathy, reverence and love. It.is ` 
a baffling variety;—a variety the like -of 
which is in life alone. But the poetry of 
A. W. is different. It resembles the rays of 
a bright pure star at which we look with 
half-shut eyes. His poems are 

rays that shoot out of molten things. 


“Its edges foamed with amethyst and rose, 

Withers once morc the old blue flower of day :. 

There where the other like a diamond glows 
Its petals fade away. 


A shadowy tumult stirs the dusky air ; 

Sparkle the delicate dews, the distant snows ; 

The great deep thrills, for through It every where 
The breath of Beauty blows. 


I saw how all the trembling ages past, : 
Moulded to her by deep and deeper breath, 
Neared to the hour when Beauty breathes 


her last. 
And knows herself in death.” 


The ‘Great Breath’ he calls this poem. It 
is a typical poem where we see the poet and 
the seer mingling their touch of flame. It 
was sunset time. Day became a ‘blue flower’ 
whose petals were fading away in foams of 
amethyst and rose. The very conception of 
day as a ‘blue flower’ reveals:an imagination 
which, while it is essentially poetic, is on the 
borderland of spiritual symbolism. The 
aay of crystalised perfection is present 
00, i 


“Sparkled the delicate dews—the distant 
snows—the great deep thrills—”. Almost 
every line here is like'a star ray. There is 
as exquisite disregard of literary sequence, 
every word or line {having the quality of a 
flash, but there is the subdued sequence 
of the spirit which links up in a unified 
garland all ‘the “bright ‘sparkles’. There is 
just a touch of colour here’ and there, but 
not the least extravagance. The spirit is 
finding utterance, and utterance so pure, clear 
and direct that there is the fear of an 
unconscious indifference to the form, but the 
spirit is beautiful; it has been waked by the 
touch of the beauty of the ‘blue flower’ of 
day whose petals were: fading away, in the 
enchanting riot of amethyst and rose. So 
naturally and inevitably the form is traced 
in flame and beauty. But the -vision is so ~ 
intense that sometimes there is. the fear that 
A. E, might only see and not sing. We &now 
that intense vision often finds expression in 


like the — 
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utter silence. But A. E's ecstatic. emotional 


“imagination, “drunk with a beauty our eyes 


could never see,’ alone saves him. from being . 


is the least 


all seer and no poet. 
Of all English poets, -A. E. 


sensual. Whether it be in his communion 


with Nature or life, he swiftly passes beyond 


the plane of the senses and eagerly loses 
himself in the depths of pure spiritual beauty. 
Thus he brings up only the gems of his own 
precious experience, of his Sadhana. Even to 
the beloved. of his heart he sings : 


“I did not dream it half so sweet 
To feel thy géntle hand, 
As in a dream thy soul to greet ;” 


and 


“Let me... -know thy diviner counterpart 
_ Before I kneel to thee,” l 

“So in thy motions all expressed 

Thy angel I may view ; 

T shall not on thy beauty rest, 

But beauty’s self in you.” 


The spirit thus wings above the flesh and 
yet never ignores it or despises it. In the 
last lings the spiritual attitude reveals 
vividly., The beleved is thus precious, since 
she is a part of the Eternal Beauty and to 
A. E. ‘Beauty’ is the everlasting light -that 
lures all life through the gates of birth and 
death and whose pathways throng ‘with suns 
-and stars and myriad races’. Beauty thus 
. becomes for A. E. the creative moving energy 
behind all life; Beauty’ becomes enthroned 
in heaven. 

There is another poem which reveals 
vividly the spirit of the poet : 


I needed love no words could say ; 
She drew me softly nigh her chair, 
My head upon her knees to lay, 

“With caol hands that caressed my hair. 


She sat with hands as if to bless, 

And looked with grave ethereal eyes ; 
Ensouled by ancient Quietness, 

A gentle priestess of the Wise. 


To A. E. the touch of love was ‘cool’, not 
warm or burning; cool, _ because to him love 
is spiritual fulfilment, not sensual craving. 
“With hands as‘if to bless”, with “grave 
ethereal cyes” and “Ensouled by ancient 
Quietness,” the beloved becomes “A  géntle 
priestess of the wise.” 


The noblest of all <A. Es poems is the.. 


one. entitled ‘Love’. It reveals the poets 
direct attitude towards life. 


4 


` 


itself. 


Ere I lose myself in tbe vastness and drowse 
l yself with the peace. 
While I gaze on the light and the beauty 
- Afar from the dim homes of men, 
_ May I still feel the heart-pang and pity, 

Love-ties that I would not release ; - 

May the voices of sorrow appedling call me 
back to their succour again”. 


What a noble and sublime plea is this ! 
The poet gazes in rapture at the face of 
Beauty. 2ut more insistent than the need 
to lose: himself in the vastness and drowse 
himself with the peace is the yearning for 
all the heart-pangs, love-ties and sorrows of 


~ 
em + 


life. 


“I would go as the dove from the ark sent 
po forth. with wishes.and prayers 

To returo with the paradise blossoms that 

bloom in the Eden of light: ae: 

When the deep star-chant of the Seraphs I 

` hear in the mystical airs, > 
May I capture one tone of their joy for the 
' gad ones" discrowned in the night.” 


He would go to the Eden of light where 
the ‘paradise blossoms’ are in bloom, only 
to gather them all in the lap of his passionate 
sympathy for the ‘sad ones discrowned in 
the night’... He gazes at the stars and 
sees. joy flowing from star to star and 
his soul bursts forth in the poignant ery 


. “may I capture one tone of their joy for the 
‘sad ones discrowned in the night.” Nowhere 


perhaps in the whole range of English poetry 


- eduld be found such: exquisite intensity of 


noble feeling as in the last few lines of the 
poem :-~ : 
“Not alone, not alone would I go to, my rest . 
` In the heart of the love: | 
Where I tranced in the innermost beauty, the 
ame of its tenderest breath, | 
.I would still hear the cry of the fallen 
recalling me back from above, 
To go down to the side of the people who 
weep in the shadow of death.” 


The burden of one of ‘Rabindranath’s 
finest songs is “Give me the strength never - 
to disown the poor.” The Mahabharata tells 
the story how Yudhishthira would not enter 
heaven unless the dog, his sole surviving 
companion, was allowed to go in with him. 
Salvation, whatever that might mean, has no- 
value for A. E. the poet or Yudhishthira as 
Jong as the rest of mankind is in misery. 

A. E. has not written much: All his 
poems could be collected together in a little 
more than three hundred pages. But if 
quality is a test of greatness, irrespective of 
quantity, then A. Es place is among the 
very greatest of poets. Seldom has such 
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purity of spiritual vision and perfection of 
expression flowed so sweetly together as in 
the rich streams of his poetry. Most of his 
little poems are luminous with the touch of 


immortality. One of the finest of these is 


the ‘Refuge’. 


“Twilight, a timid fawn, went glimmering by, 
And night, the dark blue hunter, followed fast, — 
Ceaseless pursuit and flight were in the sky, 

- But the long chase had ceased for us at last. 
We watched together while the driven fawn 
Hid in the golden ticket of the day. 

We, from whose hearts pursuit and flight were 


| gone 
Knew on the hunter’s breast her refuge lay.” ` 


In the years to come it is very probable 
that A. Æ. will find a more and more abiding 
place in the mind of India. There is in 
A. Es poetry some quality, some enchanting 
fragrance, which is akin to the spirit of 


hess urn 
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India’s own striving. A. E. has known some- | 
thing of India too. He has poems for Sree 
Krishna and even on ‘OM’. In some respects 
A. E. stands nearer to Rabindranath than any 
other English poet. Both are great dreamers. 
One dreams of an India recognising its vital 
kinship with the larger life of humanity. The 
other sings;— 


“We are less children ofthis clime 
Than of some nation yet unborn 

Or empire in the womb of time. 

We hold the Ireland in the heart 
More than the land our eyes have seen, 
And love the goal for which we start 
More than the tale of what has been.” 


and 


“We would no Irish sign efface, 
But yet our lips would gladlier hail 
The first-born of the Coming Race 
Than the last splendour of the Gael.” 





THE INNER LIFE OF SIR NARAYAN CHANDAVARKAR ! 


By D. G. VAIDYA 


F we were to ponder over the secret of 
the reverence that saints, sages, self-less 
patriots and noble-minded philanthropists 

inspire in our hearts, we should find it in the 
fact that they are ever wide-awake and are 
certainly far more so than the ordinary run 
of human beings. It is by introspection that 
man approaches perfection. On the other 
hand, if he’ harps constantly on the blemishes 
of other people he slides down to ruin and 
spiritual suicide. 

That man is really great who by constant 
introspection discovers his drawbacks and 
makes an unremitting effort to overcome 
them. One such noble brother was the late 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar who departed from 
this world on the 14th of May last four 
years ago and a few facts of whose inner life 
we would weave together in the lines that 


. follow. 


The first point that struck any one who 
had the privilege of Sir Narayay’s intimate 
acquaintance was that he was not only 
thoughtful in. whateverele said and wrote, but 
he was of a meditative turn of mind. A 
thoughtful man is not necessarily of a medi- 


tative turn of mind. These two qualities do 
not always go together, nor are they found 
invariably in the same man. A brooding, 
meditative and introspective turn of mind is, 
indeed, a great asset of a character that 
would perfect itself. A man thinks while he 
writes. That is notto say that he will ponder 
over whatever he observes or learn a rich 
lesson or garner up wisdom and virtue from 
the varied experiences of life. What distin- 
guished Sir Narayan from’ many an educated 
man of his day and class was his gift of 
meditation. Wherever he was and whatever 
he saw or heard or read would always start 
and awaken that mood. His long and lonely 
walks were to him a constant inspiration and 
elevation. In them he often brooded over 
the experiences and happenings of the day, 
on what he had seen, and read and felt, on 
the conversation he had with other men, and 
on the lessons for his own guidance that 
these ‘varied experiences suggested, Sir 
Narayan was not a man without any flaws. 
His own writings will discover many to 


those who are inclined to note them. What - 


was remarkable about him was that he himself 
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' was very keenly alive to them and incessantly 
endeavoured to rid himself of them. It is 
this trait of his nature that the writer would 
unfold in what follows. 

There are many men among us who have 
inordinate fondness for books. Many know 
how to summarise what they read and to 
make long excerpts in their note-books from 
what they have read for future reference 
and guidance. But it is given only to a few 
to brood over anything that is striking or 
new im the books they read, much less to 
work out its application to their personal 
lives and needs. Of these rare few who knew 
how to use books Sir Narayan was one among 
the educated men of his times. Once while 
happening to read Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet, the following sentence struck him as 
remarkable : 

“The more I give, the more I have, — | 
it is infinite.” 
And he began thinking on it and expressed 
himself in his journal as follows :— 

“Shakespeare has said this of love between 
human beings. Man’s love for a woman, and 
woman’s love for a man suggested this remark to 
him. But if this leve is to be called infinite, what 
can we say of God’s Jove for man ? Is it not 
really even more so than that between two human 
beings ? And if man were to love God as he 
loves a human being, infinitely, how much will 
that love grow and what peace and joy and 
blessedness will it not bring to his heart ? And 
does not life’s fulfilment consist in the possession 
of such love culminating in such blessedness ? 
What else can reconcile man to life ?” 

Sir Narayan does not stop here in his 
meditation. His heart further swells into a 
prayer to God as follows :— 

“Oh God, oh my Father, teach me how to love 
Thee and to love those who are Thy children. May 
Thy love reveal to me the goodness in others and 
may it be given to me through that love to know 
Thine worth. May it ever keep me in the path 
of goodness. Bless Thou all, for Thy love is 
infinite.” 

Sir Narayan did not stop here. The 
following day his meditative mood is further 
. awakened by the following lines from 
Shakespeare that occur in the same drama. 
The lines are “They are beggars that count 
their worth”, and Sir Narayan starts into the 
following meditation upon them :--- 


“Rising from my bed the first wish for the 
day’s work was to be good and to do good. No 
aspiration. can be nobler, no wish higher, and 
holier. “To be good? How can I be good unless 
I know what goodness is? God is good—how 
silently and steadily He works; how kind and 
loving. (Oh my soul) Bring to your work the 
spirit of love---deal generously and charitably with 


your fellows. Be pure in thought and deed and 
let not the day pass without doing some act of 
kindness to some suffering soul. And whatever 
you do,.do itina spirit of humble-mindedness. 
Be not conceited. Remember you have faults. 
You are weak.” 

Tt is easy to give counsel to another. 
But what is written above is in a vein of seli- 
expostulation. And it was written not to be 
seen by the world but only for his own eyes. 
And this self-expostulation concludes with a 
prayer thus : 

“Ob God, teach me fo be good and to do good. 
If I ever think of counting my worth, [ama 
beggar unfit for Thy love. Oh Lord, thereis no 
worth in me. Let me ever fully realise this. Oh 
Thou, teach it to me. What worth is there in 
me ? What of merit? Good deeds done in 
perfect humility—these alone constitute a man’s 
worth. Give it to me to know this.” 


This prayer shows the child-like faith and 
humility and the spiritual awakening of the 
man whose loss we mourn. How few are 
there among us who carry on such self- 
examination from day to day in order that 
they may grow into the knowledge of spiritual 
trath and wisdom ? Are we not rather 
prone to hide our faults even from our own 
selves ? 

Sir Narayan was a man belonging to that 
rare class among the sons of India who 
believe fervently in the efficacy of prayer 
to give man strength and wisdom, to know 
his own defects and to cure them. Once 
while he was studying Shakespear’s Julius 
Cesar he came across the following words 
of Brutus wherein Brutus says : “Into what 
dangers would you lead me, Cassius, that 
you would have me seek into myself for 
that which is not in me ?” On this Sir 
Narayan writes in his diary as under :--- 


. Brutus was_ an honest man intent upon doing 
his own duty. Cassius was full of hatred, cunning 
and jealousy. Brutus sees through Cassius when 
the latter heaps praises upon him and attributes 
to him qualities that he does not possess. There 
is many a Cassius in the world, but many more 
in our own selves—in our own passions. We must 
guard against them. Man falls prey to the ex- 
ternal flattery because he is prepared for it by 
the flattery of his own passions. Lord, teach me 


‘to be strong in my own self---a proof against all 


internal and external flattery.” 


Never did Sir Narayan let go a single 
oecasion to Speak to his own soul in the 
manner indicated above. Reading the follow- 
ing psalm in the Old Testament, viz, “Who 
can discover his errors ? Cleanse thou me 
aoe secret faults ;’ he addresses himself 
thus :--- 


28 


“This was the prayer of the psalmist; how 
‘much more should it be of those who are apt to 
forget God and be caught by the snares of the 
world rather than led by the will of Him-who 
made us ? Parameshwar, teach me to discern my 
secret faults and correct them.” ` l 


Sir Narayan was not one of those who 
use their knowledge only for display. He 
learnt from books the wisdom that helps in the 
conduct of life, a wisdom which, as has been 
so well put, books teach not themselves. 

It was not from books alone that he 
garnered up the wisdom of life, the strength 
for righteous living. Conversation with 
friends, incidents in public and private life, 
experiences of every kind were utilised by 
him for this supreme end, iz. to purify and 
perfect himself. One incident of this kind is 
well worth mentioning here. Sir Narayan 
was at Khandala with a friend of his, Mr. 
Shivrampant Wagle. As was usual with him, 
in one of his long walks with that friend he 
met a beggar whom he wanted to give some- 
thing. He opened his purse to give hima 
two-anna piece. But the purse contained 
only a pice. While giving the pice to the 
beggar Sir Narayan said to him that he was 
so sorry that he had only that much to give 
him. To which the beggar answered that he 
need not be sorry for it, as it was not in his 
luck to get more. The kind words, added 
the beggar, were more to him than the two- 
anna piece which he would have got. Refer- 
ring to this incident Sir Narayan significant- 
ly remarks, “That is a pure soul. A lesson 
for me.” It was not enough for ‘him to listen 
to the words of the beggar. He drew from 
them a lesson for himself in contentment, 
purity of heart and meekness of spirit, a 
lesson which he regarded as indeed a very 
precious return for the alms he had intended 
‘to give, 

Sir Narayan was very particular about his 
‘health. Sometimes he’ carried his fastidious- 
ness too far. He was far from being a man 
of robust constitution. His was a delicate 
constifution without any chronic ailment or 
disease. But the. slightest change in it 
would upset him. Sir. Narayan knew this 
defect in his temperament and always tried 
to control it. One morning he woke up and 
found himself ill at ease. He became 
extremely nervous about his health, and to 
overcome his nervousness he “prayed and 
wrote .: “How shall L overcome this habit of 
-mine ? Am I not entirely in God’s hands? 
Why need I fear then?” Heartened by this 
self-admonition he got up, had his bath and 
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said his prayers. That restored him com‘ ` 
pletely. Then he-went out for a’ walk up 
the hill with his gardener’s son. The scenery 
of the place, the singing of birds, the beauty: 
of the rising sun had their desired’ effect 
upon his mind. The gloom and despair were 
no more. And he became full of joy and 
gladness. He describes the experience thus: 

Listened to the notes of a bird singing from a 
tree on a raised ground. It brought calm to the 
mind. Life a song. The trees and plants were 
standing still---there was the chirping of birds all 
around. The sun trying to peer through the clouds, 
Wild flowers here and there. Oh Nature! Thy 
beauty is soothing. Came home refreshed.” 

It was a habit with him to recover the 
poise of the . mind and the soul by such 
contact with Nature. He sought such oppor- 
tunities when he could be alone in the midst 
of the beauty of Nature and refresh his 
spirit. Of this quest he writes: 7.2 

“Sought for the music of birds. Why is that 
music less than it used to be fifteen years ago ? 
They say . because birds are. killed. What 
inhumanity! God’s singers, how they soften man’s. 
heart by their sweet chants !” 


As was usual with him during the summer 
vacations, one year he had gone to stay at 
Khandala and had invited a few friends to 
stay with him by turns. Mr. Shinde of the 
Depressed Classes Mission Society was with 
him at that time. Once they went out 
together for an early morning walk. It 
‘was Sir Narayan’s habit during such walks 
to make his companions share with him 
the charm, beauty, delight and exhilaration 
of the surrounding scene by drawing largely 
upon his well-stored mind, for apt quotations 
from his favourite English poets who had 
‘described similar scenes. It didnot matter 
to him at such a time whether his companion 
was an elderly person like Mr. Shinde or 
his little grandson Madhukar! The day on 
which Mr. Shinde went out fora morning 
stroll with Sir Narayan at Khandala has been 
remembered to this day by the former. The 
sky was overcast with clouds, the hills 
around were lit up with the beautiful rays ` 
of the morning sun. The breeze was blowing 
gently and sweet. The grassy ground over 
which the two pedestrians were walking 
was covered with flowers here and there. 
On the whole the scene was full of poetic 
inspiration. Sir Narayan began to recite 
passages from his favourate poet Words- 
worth. He felt it too cruel for him to 
trample the grass with its tufts of flowers ` 
underneath his feet. They moved aside, 
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~ they dared not hurt these tender little beauti- 
ful shoots and flowers. Mr. Shinde was 
struck with wonder and delight by the 
effect the scene had made upor Sir Narayan’s 
mind and the outburst of song to which 
it led from Sir Narayan who poured out 
quotation after quotation from his favourite 
poets that vividly brought out the charm and 
“Significance of the whole scene. But what 
was most remarkable about it was that it 
was not with him a mere sensuous experience — 
an appeal to the eye and the ear. It 
became with him, as ever, a landmark in 
spiritual perception, a vivid realization of 
the love and glory of God. 

Those who knew Sir Narayan only from 
the outside could not help being struck 
with his greatness. His eloquence, his 
‘command over the English language, his 
earnestness and enthusiasm, his large and 
liberal mode of thought at once attracted 
attention and captivated the heart. But his 
character, his religious temperament, his 
unshaken faith in God, his tender heart and 
cheerful and loving disposition, his fire and 
genius became clearer only to those who 
had the privileg® of his close and immediate 
acquaintance. It was then alone that the 
man stood completely revealed and one 
could know fully the secret of his greatness. 
And that lay in his spirituality, in the 
growth of the spirit within which he was so 
assiduous to cultivate and to the unfoldment 
of which he gave all his time, thought and 
attention. ! 

' When one thinks of the care he bestowed 
on the cultivition of his heart and mind and 
on the effloresence of his soul, one cannot 
help regarding him as a rare type among 
the educated men of India. Not a day 
passed in his life without prayer, medi- 
‘tation and devotion. He rose with the 
break of dawn and began the. day with 
prayer and the reading of some -scrip- 
ture. When one scans the list of books 
that he had made out for careful reading 
and thought at different times one is 
filled ` with amazement at the order and 
method which governed his life’s work from 
day to day: and hour to hour. Everything 
with him was perfectly methodical and 
regular. Everything was well-planned 
and the plan of work was carried out 
to the letter without haste and without 
waste. A portion of his busy day was 
*xegularly spent in the company of children 
and he regarded the time thus spent 


strength must 


as a great education for himself. But the 
method according to which he worked from 
day to day was never allowed to degenerate 
into the lifeless mechanism of a clock-work. 
He pursued his work with delight and joy 
and witha thrill of emotion that made it 
really exhilarating. Of this he writes: 


“I am grateful to God for the impulse to work 
methodically and the resolve to work rather than 
weary myself in indolence. I feel so peaceful, so 
happy when I have spent the dav in good hard 
work.” 

It was not enough for him to have 
subjected himself to this self-imposed 
discipline, to have prayed while working and 
worked while praying. What he did further 
was to note from day to day whether this 
work and prayer marked a real growth in 
his life. Thus he ever asked himself, “Have 
I been industrious ? Have I been true, just 
and prudent ?” His searchlight was always 
turned inwards. The questioning went on 
incessantly. Thus, “How have I employed 
my time ?” “How far have I succeeded in 
my resolution to practise the virtue of 
patience ?” “What good have I done? What 
notable thing have I observed ?’’-~questions 
like these are a constant refrain in his 
private diary. And there are also answers 
to these questions. Thus he writes, “Went 
through my daily programme pretty well 
and faithfully. No time ill-spent.” 

It is our usual experience in the difficul- 
ties of life to grow despondent, gloomy and 
uncharitable. Rich and poor, ignorant and 
educated—all are subject to sorrow, bereave- 
ment and suffering in this chequered world. 
Death takes its toll from among those dearly 
loved by us. It is under trials and tribula- 
tions like these that we are really tested 
and our growth in spirit is properly measured. 
How he felt and thought on such matters 
and in the midst of such experiences he has 
himself put on record as follows. 


“We complain that life is travail, that difficulties 
and disappointments trouble us. and | make it 
sometimes unbearable. But life is discipline and 
to go through it well we must be strong. The 
come from faith in our mission. 
Whence can that strength come but from Thee, 
Oh Lord! Believe, my, soul, that thou art not of 
this earth but there is the Divine in thee; cling 
to it ; make it. shine inwards and outwards; make 
that your inspiration and aspire with its help. The 
mountain-tops of lifemay be misty, but stand there, 
climb there and stand like the jocund day. God 
Almighty help me to. g@ through with manliness, 
too high for envy and too great for haste.” 


This passage furnishes the key to the 
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ealmness of spirit with which he bore all 
things in life, whether they brought him joy 
or sorrow, pleasure or pain. l 

There is:another trait of his character 
that ought not to go unmentioned while we 
are meditating on the lessons of his inner 
life. No one knew his drawbacks better than 
himself. We have beard many waxing 
eloquent over the foibles of his nature. But 
so much trouble need not have been taken 
on the subject. For no one has unfolded them 
-better thanhe. Let us give an instance or two 
on the point. One morning while absorbed 
in reading a book on religious reform, a 
thought struck him and he puts down the 
method of reform thus: 

“To win men by the winsome beauty of truth 
is necessary for me whose great shori-coming is 
want of gentleness.” 

‘Another instance occurs in connection 
with a meditation on a hymn from Tukaram. 
What he wrote after that meditation is deeply 
instructive. Writes le: 

“That is what I should strive for—not to be 
vexed or angry where I see another in fault but 
try to restore him.in meekness. It is one of my 
besetting sins—I lose my temper when I see 
another wrong or fancy I see. I forget I do wrong 
too: and why should I not bear with others’ 
infirmities ? I resolve once more.to be earnest 
and mild; to counsel without haughtiness and 
reprove without scorn. Win others by love. That 
is the only way to live and work and be acceptable 
to God.” o 

Does not this passage and admonition 
reveal a wrestling soul striving to set’ him- 
self right with man and. God ? Does it not 
show how keenly alive it wasto its own defects 
and how earnestly he prayed and worked to 
improve himself ? 

Sir Narayan knew the importance and 
secret power of prayer. He strove to live, 
move and have his being in God in all the 
pursuits of his life, private and public, His 
life was ennobled and beautified by the 
spirit of prayer and godliness that pervaded 
it. He believed im. prayer and openly 
avowed his faith, In his daily duties 
prayer gave him strength and resolution and 
kept him firm in the path that he had 
chalked out for his guidance. Once while 
he was a Judge his mind had become confused 
by hearing the pros and cons of the case on 
either side. When he returned „home he 


` teach 
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thought deeply on the matter but could come’ 
to no definite decision. In this unsettled 
mood he prayed to God for light and retired 
for sleep. He woke up with dawn, prayed 
and started writing the judgment. The whole 
case became clear to him and the confusion 
and doubt were no more. Referring to this 
experience he notes in his diary: 


“Always pray, especially in doubt and difficulty, 


and God will help you, provided the prayer is 


earnest and the mind is pure.” 


Whenever any one boastfully said that he 
had no faith in prayer and that loyal work 
was all that really’ mattered, Sir Narayan 
would answer him: 


“Work alone without the consciousness and 
the inspiration that it is God’s narrows us; it is 
apt to degenerate into mere routine; and diffi- 
culties and disappointments, temptations mar it. 
But pray to God and accustom yourself to the 
idea that you are doing God’s work and the 
prayerful habit becomes an inspiration, making 
even drudgery divine.” 


The facts that have been brought together 
above from the diaries and personal observ- 
tion of the life of Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
make’ one thing clear to fis. And that is 
that his was a soul that aspired heavenwards, 
that he valued becoming and being higher 
more than any other outward good of life: 
And his life, therefore, deserves to be 
remembered as that of one among the very 
few among the educated sons of India who 
have striven nobly and ceaselessly to give the 
life of the spirit the first place in all their 
doings, be they private or public, individual 
or national. Unless we give religion—that 
is purity of thought, word and deed and 
noblity and honesty—the first place in all 
our activities and so work as to give God, 
that is Truth, Righteousness and Love, the 
pre-eminence over everything else, our efforts 
are foredoomed to failure. That was the deepest 
conviction of Sir Narayan’s soul. And that 
is nowhere better embodied than in the 
following prayer of his: 


“My God and Father, Thou art Truth. Thou 
art love. Teach me to live truth, to abide in Thee; 
me to repose in Thee ina spirit of calm 
resolution. Teach me to hate none; teach me to 
seek good in everything and every one ; teach me 
todo my duty regularly and faithfully and to 
trust Thee.” 


heer —7 ea e E me 


THE OHINESE WOMAN TO-DAY 


An interview with Mrs. Sun Yat Sen of China 


(({\ UE grandmothers were 500 years behind 
() the women of America, but our daughters 
will be fifty years ahead of them”, dec- 

lared Mrs. Sun Yat Sen, the widow of the 
famous Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder of the 
Kuo-Min-Tang (the National Peoples’ Party 
of China) and thereby of the revolutionary 
movement in progress in China to-day. Mrs. 
Sun Yat Sen spoke these words while giving 
a recent interview about the woman’s move- 
ment in China in general, and especially 
about the Political School for Women which 
she has founded in Hankau, and in which 
women are being trained for leadership in 
the woman’s movement. A small group of 
about one hundred young women have been 
carefully selected and are being intensively 
trained in this school in the problems of 
China, „the revolution, and the role the 
Chinese woman must play in the social and 
political rejuvenation of the Chinese people. 


In her interview, Mrs. Sun Yat Sen 
- continued : 
“These leaders of the woman’s movement 


whom we are training today have as their 
ideal a free Chinese womanhood who shall be 
a living part of the struggle for freedom 
This was also the ideal of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
who continuously repeated in his writings 
that not only men of our nation, but also 
women, must be free. He was not only a 
political, but also a social revolutionary, and 
particularly in so far aS women were 
concerned. Wherever he went and worked, 
he fought for the freedom of all classes and 
of both sexes. Women always sat at the 
same conference tables with him and his co- 
workers and women continue to sit at the 
conference tables today where the fate of 
China is being decided. In revolutionary 
ranks today, in the ranks’ of the Kuo-Min- 
Tang, women have, without demanding them, 
been given the same rights as men.” 

Mrs. Sun Yat Sen also spoke about the 
great changes in China during the past 
twenty years. “Considered historically,” she 
said, “it is but an hour ago that China re- 
cognized her slavery and decided to 
free herself. But in this one hour great 
changes have taken place. China is absolute- 


ly illiterate,the menas well as the women. 
The mothers of China today find their 
daughters strange, and the grandmothers look 
upon them as if they were creatures from 
another world. But we younger women feel 
that perhaps in the hearts of the older women 
there exists a faint envy and a timid approval 
of our life today.” 





The Late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder and 
leader of the Kuo-Min-Tang 


Mrs. Sun Yat Sen does not speak of 
her countryswomen without broad experience. 
She also knows foreign women’s move- 
ments intimately, for she travelled extensively 
with Dr. Sun Yat Sen when he visited foreign 
countries to organize his countrymen for 


the revolution. She knows America especially 
well, for she studied four years there in the 
State University of Macon, Georgia. She 
admires the responsibility, the seriousness and 
courage of the American woman. 

“But I doubt,” she said, “if the American 
woman can conceive of the dimensions of 
the woman’s movement in China today. 
During the four years that I studied in 





Madame Sun Yat Sen, Widow of the Famous Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuo-Min-Tang. ard leader of the 
Chinese Woman’s Movement 


America, I came into intimate contact with 
many women and came to know their political 
and social activities. I saw their desperate 
struggle for the franchise and their continuous 
agitation for equality before the law. Their 
determination and seriousness made a tremen- 
dous impression upon me, but I recognized 
that the chains that they were trying to free 
themselves from were not half as strong as 
the chains the Chinese. woman suffered from. 
I watched their strugefe and then gazed into 
the many, many decades which I thought we 
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Chinese women would have to pass through 
before we gained the same measure of freedom 
that the American woman already had. At 
such moments I was very sad. The complete 
freedom of American women, in any case, is 
near at hand, but for the Chinese woman this 
freedom then appeared to be so far, far away, 
that it seemed a dream of Utopia. 

“But I was wrong. Strong as the chains 
have been on our women, they are today 
being broken, and with gigantic blows of 
the revolution. Our grandmothers were five 
centuries behind the American women, but 
our daughters will be half a century in 
advance of them. The mighty activities of 
the Kuo-Min-Tang are wiping our centuries 
of subjection of Chinese women, and we are 
being spared generations and generations of 
useless and bitter suffering. As I said, this 
work of freedom is the work of the Kuo-Min- - 
Tang. The mighty, all-inclusive foundations 
of freedom being laid by Chinese nationalism 
are tearing all social evils and all enslavement 
out by the roots. Everyone finds himself in 
the midst of this great stream—the highest and 
the lowest, men and women, the intellectuals 
and the working class. Old and goung, 
under the leadership of the Kuo-Min-Tang, 
we are day by day abolishing the merciless 
and barbarous methods and conditions of 
feudalism. We once thought our goal lay 
in the great distance, but we know that today 
in the twentieth century, it is not necessary 
to go slowly ata _ snail’s pace. Much pain 
and suffering will be spared us because of 
this. The national Constitution drawn up by 
the Kuo-Min-Tang insures women the same 
rights as men. Under new China we women 
do not have to fight for the franchise, the 
right of guardianship and education of our 
own children, nor for equal and just marriage 
laws. Marriage and divorce are the same 
for men as for women in new China. Equal 
citizenship, the franchise, the same property 
and social rights for men and women is the 
fundamental basis of our revolutionary pro- 
gramme just as much as the absolute sovereignty 
of China in relationship with other powers of 
the world is a fundamental part of our pro- 
gramme. Our revolution is not merely political, 


‘but is instead also social—which means in its 


broadest sense, ethical.’’ 

Mrs. Sun Yat Sen then discussed her plans 
for the new political School for Women in 
Hankau. At first, she says, the school has 
been started ona small scale. Only, one 
hundred young women can be accommodated 
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at first, but soon there will be opportunities 
for one hundred more, and later still for 
another hundred and so on. In this way; 
and with the help of the new laws that have 
sprung from the national movement, “we will 
help win freedom in all walks of. life for 
Ohinese women: In China we will not 
have any need to struggle against worn-out, 
eid, traditional laws: made by men for the 
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special privileges of men. The Kuo -Min- 


Tang’s laws and decrees recognize no difference 
hetween the sexes. The task of the woman 
of new China is to go to her sisters and to 
open their eyes to a new and beautiful 
world.” 


(The Chinese Information Bureau, Berlin) 
FROM THE German BY AGNES SMEDLEY 


THE CRISIS IN SOUTH RHODESIA 


By ©. F. ANDREWS - 


HILE the struggle has been going on 
from year to year in South Africa, 
-© with varying success, which has at 
last issued in a settlement, giving us breath- 
fing space down in South Africa itself, in 
Southern Rhodesia, on the other hand, things 
seem *% have gone suddenly all against us 
and a great set-back has occurred. Indians 
to-day are absolutely excluded from a 
country, which bears the name of Cecil 
Rhodes—the same Rhodes who invented the 
phrase, “Equal rights for every civilised 
man south of the Zambesi.” 
= = When I visited Rhodesia for the first 
time in the year 1921, the contrast with 
‘Kenya and other parts of Africa, as far as 
Sndians were concerned,—was so great, that 
I wrote in strongly appreciative terms about 
it The ‘English’ Education test, which 
admitted Indians into the country, was a 
very fair one. There was no cheating or 
juggling ‘about it. Indians told me that 
‘they had no trouble at the frontier. There 
was also a distinct air of friendliness within 
the borders of Rhodesia, and every educated 
Indian had: the franchise -according to Cecil 
[Rhodes’s own formula of civilisation, which 
‘ET have quoted above. 
Sir Drummond Chaplin was then the 
administrator, and he was a real friend of 
the Indians. 


him. it was an. unusual experience to me 


to pass from one town in Rhodesia to another, - 


and to find that there were no grievances 
of-any kind, but only words of praise for 
the administration. This gave the lie at 
ance to those who-had told me, that it was 
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‘He: liked them, and they liked 
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impossible to satisfy the. Indians, TE 
they delighted to’ grumble on all” occasions 
and would never be contented. 

Again in 1924, when Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
visited the country, the story that she brought 
away | ‘with her, when she related her ex- 
perience, exactly. tallied’ with my own. 
She was, if anything, ‘even more enthusiastic 
than I ‘was in her appreciation; and she 
told the whole of India about the ‘admirable 
treatment that Indians received under the 
chartered Government of Southern Rhodesia, 
and how different it all was ‘from ‘Kenya 
and Tanganyika. 

Neverthéless, three short ‘years have 
wrought’ havoc already with Indian rights 
in Southern Rhodesia; and from all the 
accounts, which I. have , received, matters are 
rapidly going ` from bad . to. worse. Unless 
something is done equally rapidly to pre- 
vent this, our rights will all be taken from 
us before we know where we are. 

The first: occasion when this change in 
the'situation came home to me was on the day 
that I landed on Beria, in early October, 1926. 

Four men, who had been residents in 
Southern Rhodesia for many years, were 
waiting for me as I got down from the 
steamer. They had been all turned back 
from the frontiers, although . they carried 
Rhodesian certificates. The ground for this 
refusal to allow them to enter was stated to 
be, that'an Ordinance had been passed, 
restricting “entrance of Indians; and that as 
they had been absent from the country for 
more than three years, their certificates had 
been cancelled. - 


same time 


These . four men were simple people, 
small shopkeepers. Their shops were in 
Rhodesia. They had at first not heard, while 
in India, of the passing of any Ordinance 


restricting entrance. Then, in 1926, a 
rumour reached them. This made them 
hurry back to their business. They came 


as quietly as ‘possible. They landed by the 


steamer just before the one on which I` 
travelled out, 


and had been up to the 
frontiers at Umtali. But they had been 
turned back. They had sent in their papers 
and certificates, and were awaiting a verdict 
from Bulawayo. At the moment, I did all 
that was possible, writing letters for them 
and stating their case. It was my definite 
hope, that they would easily be admitted. 
But, on the contrary, they have sent me 
many letters since, which have followed me 
all about the South African Union, telling me 
their troubles. The letters are written in 
the quaintest English; but they are all the 
more expressive on that account. The last 
letter was -received by me only a few hours 
ago. Indeed, it is this very letter, that has 
been the cause of my wishing specially to 
write this article ; for the condition of these 
outcasts is piteous, and it is very hard to 
feel oneself able to do nothing as yet to 
help them. It has only been possible to 
promise them, that I will take up their 
cause when I get to Rhodesia at last. 

Meanwhile, a series of letters reached me 
from Bulawayo itself, where the Secretary 
of the Indian Association is stationed. At 
first, it was impossible to reply to them with 
any assurance, because it was as clear as 
possible that South Africa was the storm- 
centre, and a final defeat in South Africa 
would mean a’ defeat up and down the 
whole coast of East Africa also, and far 
into the interior. But since the Round 
Table Agreement has been signed, the relief, 
that has partly followed, has made it 
possible to promise that on my return 
journey I will stay for some time among 
them and go very thoroughly into their 
whole situation and consider with them how 
if can be improved. | 

Two things have happened since Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu’s visit, in 1924, which have 
altered the Indian position. The former is 
the grant of Responsible Government to the 
wbite population of Southern Rhotlesia. It 
is now a Dominion, which has not yet 
reached its full statis; but at the 
it can exercise, in certain 
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very important directions, indepen dent, 
powers. ‘2 | 

The second thing is the very -large 
influx of settlers from South Africa, and 
especially from Natal, where for generations- 
past the Indians have been despised. These 
new South African settlers have brought in 
their worst prejudices against the Indians, 
and the whole tone- of the country has 
become more illiberal than in Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu’s time. Everything points to this in 
the actions that have been taken ; buf I do- 
not wish to write too positively about it,. 
until I have seen things with my own eyes 
and formed an opinion from personal ex-- 
perience. Nee 

The two actions, which stand ont most. 
clearly at present and form the basis of my 
own tentative judgment, are these. 

(iS The immediate restriction. of Indian. 
immigration, which has followed the grant of 
Responsible Government. 

(ii) The half-expressed Government in— 
tention to segregate the small number of: 
Indians remaining in the country. 

The former of these two decisions, I had. 
already cabled to India. Also I.had wwitten- 
articles which have appeared® in the Indiar- 
papers. But the second has come to me 
with startling surprise ; and. aS if is not 
already finally established by the Adminis— 
tration, I have still some hope that it may. 
not be proceeded with, if only representation 
can be made in due time and with due- 
effect. The meetings of the Legislative- 
Council take place in May and June. Un- 
fortunately, I am still compelled to stay or: 
in Capetown, in order to watch the passage- 
of the new legislation on the Indian Question 
through the House of Assembly, which is- 
to implement the Agreement. Though these~ 
Bills, as they are published, appear to be- 
exactly in accord with. the Agreement, 
nevertheless it is of the utmost importance- 
to be on the spot, in case some doubtful 
amendment should be proposed and it were- 
necessary immediately to oppose if as a 
breach of the Agreement. er 

Before this article appears in print, E 
shall hope to visit Rhodesia, and see things- 
on the spot. If it is still possible to prevent: 
the segregation policy: from: being carried 
out, every effort must be made at once to- 
accomplish such a desirable end. It will 
not be now so difficult to effect this as it was- 
before,—such is my genuine hope—becagse,. 
by the abandonment of:the Asiatic Bill, the: 
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-South African Union Government have 
themselves given up the segregation policy 
in South Africa. Since it has been generally 
acknowledged, that other provinces in Africa 
will take the lead from South Africa, I an 
not without expectation, that the Rhodesian 
Government may be induced to give way 
on this vital point in a similar manner. 
But the ‘Bulawayo Chronicle,’ which belongs 
‘to a Syndicate by no means hostile to 
Indian interests, has already , adopted a 
bullying attitude in its editorial; and it 
‘may be more difficult to prevent hasty 
action in a young country, that has just felt 
the intoxication of power, than at this 
distance one is able to imagine. 

It may be asked—and I have often 
-asked it myself, in moments of depression,— 
what, after all, is the practical use of this 
perpetual striving ? Will not things in- 
-evitably take their downward course ? Will 
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not Might still continue to triumph over 
Right ? 

In calm moments of insight, it is not 
possible to believe this. History certainly 
does not teach it. Faith has now a firm 
foundation of past experience to build on, 
though it must remain faith — still—the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence | 
of things not seen.’ 

No, it is only by the assurance, that 
every little inch gained means greater 
progress ahead, that our faith is sustained ; 
it is only thus we are enabled to take at one j 
time with fortitude the blow which drives 
us back, and at another time to seize with- 
out over-elation the opening which enables 
us to go forward, — 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 





. CHINA'S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


BY TARAKNATH DAS, A.M., Pu. D. 


: I. 

State may lose its sovereign rights, after 
a defeat. in war, or by limitations imposed 
by a treaty : but a people, a nation, 
= never loses its inalienable right to be free, 
even after centuries of subjection. The history 
of the enancipation of Spain from the Moors, 
of the Balkan States and Greece from Turkey, 
of the freedom of Poland, Finland and 
Hungary and of the freedom of Ireland after 
seven hundred years’ struggle against British 
domination and the growing unrest in Egypt, 
India and the Philippines for national inde- 
pendence demonstrates the fact that a living 
nation will repeatedly struggle against foreign 
domination, until it recovers its sovereign 
rights. Although the doctrine of self-deter- 
mination has been much heralded since the 
World War, it is certainly as oldas the Decla- 
ration of American Independence. It is need- 
less to say that the effort of the Chinese 
people to be free and completely independent 
from foreign domination is their birthright. 


II. 


The present revolutionary phase of Chinese 
‘Nationalism is but a vivid manifestation of 


an. angle of a ‘happening of tremendous 
consequence...... The Ultimate Emancipation 
of the Orient From Western Domination... 
which began about a century ago and is 
now fairly on the road to success. 

Indignant and horrified at the consequences 
of the “Opium Trade” carried on by the East 
India Company, China tried to free herself 
from the Western commercial domination, 
This led to the First Opium War of 1889- 
1842. In this war the British were victorious 
and imposed the Treaty of Nanking. 

None should forget that the Chinese laws 
at that time demanded abolition of the Opium > 
Trade. China’s defeat in the Opium War 
resulted in theintroduction of extra-territorial- 
ity, restriction of tariff autonomy and Great 
Britain’s annexationof Hongkong and extrac- 
tion of a large indemnity of twenty-one million 
dollars. By the famous Treaty of Nanking 
China agreed to open up five Chinese treaty 
ports—Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and 
Shanghai...to foreign powers ; and various 
trade privi eges, including “favoured nation 
treatment”, was accorged to Great Britain. 
It may be well said that it was the beginning © 
of theera of concert of Western Powers (so- 
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called Treaty Powers) to keep China under 
economic, judicial and political subjection. 
The Arrow War of 1856 followed the 
First Opium War. In 1860 the combined 
forces of France ond England laid seige to 
Peking. By the Treaty of Tientsin, concluded 
in 1860, France and Britain extracted large 





His Excellency Hon. Sao-Ke A. Sze, the Chinese 
Minister to the United States of America 


indemnities and Britain annexed Kawloon. In 
1860, Russia by clever diplomacy of persua- 
sion and threat, succeeded inannexing China’s 
maritime province, east of the Usuri. Foreign 
Powers at this time firmly secured extra- 
territorial jurisdiction and established foreign 
conzessions in the so-called treaty ports. 
The Manchu rulers submitted to the inevit- 
able. But the Chinese people felt indignant 
at the national humiliation and started the 
patriotic movement of overthrowing the in- 
competent Manchu Government, which had 
failed to protect China from foreign aggression. 
The patriotic movement spread from South 
China to the north and took the form of the 
so-called Taiping Rebellion. Jt lasted for 
two decades and was suppressed in 1864-65, 
through foreign co-operation. It may be 


noted that while China was going through the 
Taiping Rebellion, Turkey was struggling’ 
against Russian encroachment, and India 
had her so-called Sepoy Rebellion of 1856- 
1857. Thus ended the second attempt of the 
Chinese people to free themselves from 
western aggression and their own corrupt and 
weak Government. 


After the failure of the Taiping Rebellion, 
the Manchus tried their best to strengthen 
their position, by bringing about certain 
reforms; but asthe government was thorough- 
ly corrupt and incompetent, these pious 
wishes were never transformed into effective 
reforms. In the meantime foreign encroach- 
ments upon Chinese Sovereignty, began from 
all sides, with greater vigor. China lost her 
suzerainty over Burma, during the period of 
1862-1886, over Indo-China during the period 
of 1862 to 1885, and various nations began to 
stake out portions of Chinese territory. 
After the Chino-Japanese War (1894-1895) 
China lost her suzerainty over Korea; and 
the weakness of the celestial empire became 
so evident that the important Treaty- Powers, 
particularly Great Britain, France, Russia and 
Germany, following the policy of “break-up of 
China”, through mutual agre@ment, established 
special spheres of influence in the Chinese 
Empire. This resulted in the fact that over 
85 p. c. of the territory of the Chinese 
Empire was staked out as “special preserves” 
of various powers. The Chinese patriots in 
utter desperation again organized a nation- 
wide movement to get rid of the “Foreign 
Devils” from China and to oust the Manchu: 
rulers. This patriotic movement, on the part 
of the Chinese, to regain Chinese sovereignty 
by ousting the foreign intruders, has been 
grossly misinterpreted as the so-called anti- 
foreign Boxer Uprising of 1900, as if it had 
no other motive than massacring the Christlan 
foreigners. The efforts of the Manchu rulers 
and concerted military action on the part of 
the great Powers against the uprising of 
the Chinese people crushed the Boxer 
Rebellion. The western Powers found it 
convenient to acquire further financial control 
over China by taking over control of the 
maritime custom revenue as the guarantee 
for the enormous Boxer indemnity imposed 
upon the Chinese people; and military 
control over China was planned by increasing 
foreign soldiers in Peking and various treaty 
ports. Thus the third attempt for the 
liberation of China failed at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. 
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_ After the suppression of the Boxer up- 
rising, the Western Powers, interested in 
controlling China, could not agree in their 
respective plans of dividing the booty. The 
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Anglo-Americans wanted to have equal 
opportunity for commerce, for themselves as 
well as others in China, even in various 
spheres of influence; while the Russians, 
supported by the French (France was a party 
to the Dual Alliance of Europe) and even 
encouraged by Germany, wanted to annex 
sections of Manchuria and Mongolia. This 
conflicting interest among the Western Powers 
engaged in exploiting China, gave rise to the 
so-called Open Door Policy of the Anglo- 
Americans which was warmly supported by 
Japan. The rivalry between the Anglo- 
Americans on the one hand and the Slavs on 
the other, gave rise to the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, which was fully supported by the 
American government and public. Japan’s 
victory over Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
War, in which more than a hundred thousand 
Japanese gave their lives and a billion 
dollars was spent by Japan, safeguarded for 
the time being Chinese independence from 
further Russian aggression; but at the same 


time it made it easy for Great Britain to 
encroach upon Chinese sovereignty in Tibet 
and various parts of the southern provinces 
of China. However, it may be well said 
that, in a way the victory of Japan over 
Russia in the Russo-Japanese War, was a 
victory of the cause of the Chinese patriots 
who genuinely sympathised with Japan and 
wanted to see a check upon western aggres- 
sion in China and other parts of Asia. In- 
deed this Japanese victory was a significant 
political as well as spiritual victory for all 
Asia, which was groaning under the yoke of 
western imperialism. 

The Chinese patriots, after the Russo- 
Japanese War, felt more than ever before 
that, to save China from further aggression, 
it was imperative that China should be freed 
from her own corrupt and incompetent 
rulers. They felt that China, like Japan, 
should modernise herself. 

Political secret societies of the Chinese 
patriots, organised all over the world, under 
the leadership of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
began to work for the overthrow of the 
Manchu dynasty and the establishment of the 
Chinese Republic. The life of Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen and his activities for the cause of 
Chinese Nationalism and_Revolution are an 
epic. He and his followers brought about a 


revolution in the ideas of the Chinese people 
so with very little 


and Chinese soldiers; 





Chinese Students parading with an inscribed ban- 
ner, through the streets of the Chinese City, 
at Shanghai, after the Cantonese had 
gained Control : Types of Nationa- 
list “Intellectuals” 


blood-shed they accomplished their end, 
when in 7911 the Manchu Emperor was 
forced to abdicate and China became a 
Republic. This was fhe beginning of the 
truimphant march of Chinese Nationalism. 


or. 


It may be mentioned that the Chinese resid- 
ing outside of China aided Dr. Sun financially 
and Dr. Sun received considerable help of 
every kind from the far-sighted Japanese 
advocates of Asian Independence through 
Chino-Japanese-Indian friendship. 

Dr Sun Yat Sen, to avoid a conflict among 
the Chinese, resigned the position of the 
‘First President of the Chinese Republic, in 
favour of General Yuan Shi Kai, who 
promised to uphold the cause of the Chinese 
‘Republic. This really led to a serious 
-counter-revolu- 
tion, because 
‘Yuan Shi Kai, 
within a short 
“time, abrogated 
the Parliament 
and assumed the 
position of a 
Dictator, support- 
-ed by his military 
~subordinates. Later 
on when Yuan 
-attempted to esta- 
blish himself as 
the Chinese 
‘Emperor, he was 
‘heartily supported 
by the British 
Government in 
‘his adventure. 
However, the 
‘Chinese patriots, 
under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Sun, 
rose against Yuan, 
to save the cause 
of Chinése Revolu- 
tion. In 1917 
when the Chinese 
‘Government per- 
suaded by the 
Entente Powers 
and America, 
eneterd the World 
War against 
Germany, Dr. Sun and his adherents opposed 
it vigorously. Chinese patriots felt that 
China had nothing to gain by fighting 
Germany and thus strengthening the British 
power ; on the contrary, China should spend 
all her energies for her own regeneration. 
For this policy of Dr. Sun, he was hated by 
the British Government. 

For a time it seemed that the cause of 
the Chinose Revolution was lost, as milita- 
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rism and the opportunism of the Chinese . 
War Lords took the place of popular 
government in China. Fortunately for 
China, good came out of the evil of the 
World War. Japan, by her might and fore- 
sight, eliminated Germany from China and 
presented the Twenty-one Demands to 
China. The rise of Japanese preponderance 
in Chinese affairs alarmed the Anglo- 
Americans ; and they carried on anti- 
Japanese propaganda to rouse the Chinese 
against Japan. This aided the Chinese 
nationalist cause with international support. 
Furthermore, to induce China to enter the 
World War against Germany, the Entente 
group of Powers agreed to the non-payment 
of the Boxer Indemnity for a certain period. 
China was allowed to terminate all German 
rights in concessions and _ extra-territorial 
jurisdiction in China. The World War made 
it evident, asit was during the Russo-Japanese 
War, that there was lack of solidarity among 
the Western Powers, in their policy in China. 

When the World War ended and all the 
German rights in Shantung were transferred 
to Japan, due to secret treaties signed 
between Japan on one side, and Great Britain 
France, Italy and Russia on “the other, the 
Chinese nation felt that they were betrayed 
by the statesmen of the Entente Powers and 
President Wilson of the United States. This 
stirred the Chinese people to great indignation 
and aided the cause of Chinese nationalism. 
It was the nationalist agitation that forced 
the Chinese statesmen to assert diplomatic 
independence by defying the Powers and 
refusing to sign the Versailles Treaty. This 
defiance of China is the beginning of her 
self-assertion in international politics for the 
sole purpose of regaining her sovereign 
rights. At the Versailles Peace Conference, 
the Chinese nationalists successfully served 
notice to the Powers that Chinese rights 
could not be bartered away by other nations, 
through secret agreements. While the Chinese 
nationalists carried on their activities to rouse 
the nation to the nationalist cause, through the 
Student Movement and National Boycott against 
Japan, the actual victory was achieved 
through the success in international diplomacy 


carried on by Chinese statesmen—all young’ 


men trained in western lands in western 
methods. Through American statesmen and 
journalists, the Chinese carried on agitation 
on the question of Shantung. The Shantung 
Question became a very important factor in 
American opposition to the approval of the 


CHINA'S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


. Versailles Treaty by the United States Senate. 
American idealists as well as Imperialists 
espoused China’s cause and demanded that 
Japan must not be allowed to retain Shantung 
and thus become so rich in raw materials 
and dominant in the Pacific. Chinese 
nationalists worked persistently to regain 
Shantung, through international action and 
enlisted American and British support against 
Japan in the Washington Conference and in 
the end succeeded. | 
About this time Chinese nationalists 
formulated a course of treating with foreign 
nations—China must treat individually and 
independently and on equal terms with 
foreign Powers. China concluded a separate 
treaty with Germany as well as Austria by 
which she freed herself from unequal treaties. 
After the Washington Conference and the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
Japan felt that there was an unwritten 
Anglo-American agreement against her. To 
avoid the possibility of complete isolation in 
world politics, Japan was forced to cultivate 
friendship with China and Russia. Soviet 
Russia, actuated by the policy of freeing 
herself from isolation in world politics and 
to secure suppo of various Asian states 
gave up her special privileges in China, 
Persia and Afghanistan. To cement a friendly 
understanding, the Soviet Government gave 


up Russian concessions, unequal treaties 
and extra-territorial jurisdiction in China. 
From this it is evident that, although 


China was torn with Civil wars among her 
War Lords, Chinese nationalists were winning 
great victories in international politics. _ 
By 1925, when the Chinese nationalists, 
under the leadership of Dr Sun, made the 
influence and power of the Kuo-min-tang 
party felt in Southern China and the Yangtse 
region, the ‘Treaty Powers were already 
divided into various groups and there was 
no possiblity of united action amongst them 
to keep China under subjection. Among 
the European Powers, Austria and Germany 
had given up the unequal treaties, as the 
- result of the World War; Russia gave up 
the unequal treaties to secure Chinese 
recognition and friendship. Japan was 
willing to support China in her efforts to 
end the unequal treaties, with the hope of 
securing Chino-Japanese co-operation in the 
Far East, for her own security and to promote 
the cause of Asian Independence. America 
could enot advocate a policy which would 
seem to be less generous towards Chinese 
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aspirations than those advocated by Japan. 
international situation — 
delicate and complex in Europe, particularly 
in the Mediterranean regions, chose the path - 
of moderation and conciliation towards China 


France, seeing her 


and co-operation with Japan. Of all the 
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General Chiang Kai-shek is natural 
Russia gave enthusiatic support to the anti- 


British programme of the Chinese nationalists. — 


the then 
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One hundred and fifty years ago, 
existing Anglo-French rivalry 


that . 


international situation in Europe aided the - 


cause of American Independence; and today 
Anglo-Russian nosey 

distrust of Japan and the general condition 
of world politics 


Anglo-American - 


” 


is an asset to the cause - 
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vf Chinese freedom. Furthermore, the spirit 
of Chinese nationalism is not a shallow one, 
it has been ripened by the struggle of 
the last century, for at least eighty years. 
It is needless to say that inspite of all 
obstacles Chinese nationalism is marching 
truimphantly to victory. 


II 


The Chinese 
Revolution is not 
merely political, 
on the contrary, 
like all great 
revolutions, it 
embraces the 
whole life of 
the Chinese people. 
There is the 
literary revolu- 
tion going on in 
China, so that 
the .. Chinese 
masses- may be 
quickly educated. 
There is the 
social revolution 
for the ‘emnacipa- 
tion of the 
women of China 
and for inculcating new ideals of society. 
The Student Movement and Labcr Movement 
are manifestations of new China’s militant 
spirit. There is the Religious Revolution, 
which in some places has taken the turn 
of anti-Christian agitation. Many Chinese 
nationalists are placing new interpretations 
on the teachings of Confucious which attach 
great importance to civic righteousness. 
Among the young nationalists, worshipping 
tne spirit of Sun Yat Sen is taking the 
place of ancestor worship. Mr. S. Yui,, 
Assistant Professor of Political Science in 
Tsing Hua University, Peking, has stated the 
present situation in China in an admirable 


way 


‘The period in China today is a period of 
fighting for emancipation. The Chinese revolution, 
which began in 1911, is a fight for emancipation 
from despotic rule. This fight will continue till 
the Republic is firmly established. 

“The vanes reoansanos movement wich 

in 1917 isa fight for emancipation from 
illiteracy and for freedom of thought. This fight 
will continue till illiteracy vanishes. 

“But the most important fight today is the 
fight for emancipation from the bes sra treaties, 
which have bound China hand and foot for over 
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eighty years. And this fight will continue till the. 
Powers realize the gross international injustice 
they, have done to China, and give China her 
legitimate piate in the family of nations. 

“What China aspires after today is not any 
concession from any _ foreign Powers, but merely 
restoration of her lost independence—no more than 
that, and no less than that.” 


The spirit of political revolution in China 
has been well expressed by the ‘Christian 
General’ Feng, who plackarded the barracks 
of his soldiers with the slogan, “The People 
Subjected To Foreign Imperialism Are No 
Better Than Homeless Dogs”? The Chinese 
people do not any longer submit to the 
condition of being “homeless dogs”; and the 
spirit of revolution has so deepend that even 
a rickshawman in the street cannot be 
illtreated by aforeigner with impunity, as used 
to be the case before. 

China wants to be free and independent; 
and the Chinese demands from the Treaty 
Powers are very lucidly set forth by an 
American student of oriental politics in the 
following way : 

“Stripped of non-essential claims, put forward 
for bargaining purposes so deeply rooted in all 
international diplomacy, China lays claim® to just 
three reformations in the policy®of the powers on 
her soil. These three demands are (1) rectification of 
the situation in Shanghai (2) tariff autonomy ; (3) 
abolition of foreign extra-territorial privileges so 
far as they interfere with the fundamental principle 
of public law, recognized by all modern civilized 
States, that every sovereign body has the exclusive 
right to exercise political jurisdiction within its 
own territories.’* 

It is apparent that these demands are 
stoutly opposed by the British Foreign Office 
as well as the State Department of the 
United States of America, which are staunch 
supporters of the Trcaty of Lausanne, by 
which Turkey has made the ideals of her 
National Pact effective by the complete 
abolition of capitulations. The following 
paasage of the Turkish National Pact ex- 
presses the demand of the Chinese people ; 
andit may be regarded as the demand of the 
peoples of Asia, struggling for their emancipa- 
tion :— 

“Itis a fundamental condition of our life and conti- 
nued existence that we, like every country should enjoy 
complete independence and liberty in the matter of 
assuring the means of our development, in order 
that our national and economic development should 
be rendered possible and that it should be possible 
to conduct affairs in the form of a more up-to-date 
regular administration. For this reason we are 


ee 


* Our Far Eastern Assignment by Felix Mo le 
New York (1926) Doubleday: Fake paid Co, m 


opposed to-restrictions inimical to our development 
in political, judicial, financial and other matters.” 


After the Chinese nationalist forces had 
captured Shanghai, General Chiang Kai 
Shek was interviewed by the representatives 
_of American newspapers. On that occasion 
this -Chinese patriot declared :— 


“Government of all parts of China by the 
Chinese is my creed. The present revolution will 
not end until extra-territorial rights and concessions 
and unequal . treaties -have all been abolished -- 
Our attitude toward America is friendly, but we 
consider’ America an imperialist, because she has 
not given the Philippines freedom. The Powers 
which are willing to abrogate all former treaties 
and tretura their concessions and offer recognition 
to China’ on the basis of equal treaties will show a 


friendly spirit and be’ recognized by China, The- 


new Government will not interfere_in the activities 
of missionaries in China--We have no quarrel 
with Christianity.” 


It is the fashion among certain people to 
class the Chinese nationalists as “Reds”, who 
are inspired by the Russian Bolsheviks, and 
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Gujarati,« Hindi, Italian, 


Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, 


annotations, pamphiéts and leaflets, reprints of magaxine_artiéles, addresses, ete., will not 
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[ Books in the following languages will be noticed: Assamese, Bengali, English, French German, . 
Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali 


whose creed is communism or abolition of 


private property. It is well to remember . 


that in-1911, when Dr, Sun and his followers 
succeeded in overthrowing the - Manchu 


dynasty and established the Chinese republic,. - 


there was no Russian Communistic 
Government. The- majority of the Chinese 
nationalists, who are following the teachings 
of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, are not com- 


munists ; on the contrary, they are ħation- 


alistie. - 0o, ; . 

“The English translation of ‘Kuo-min-tang’goes 
a long way towards explaining the spirit of the 
Chinese nationalist movement. Iù 
means country. ‘min’ people, and ‘tang or tong’ 
association. “Kuo-min-tang” means ‘ ‘association to 


bring the couniry into'the hands of her people? It - 


has three basic principles. I. People’s Nationalism 
.-The freeing .of China from foreigners‘who have 
tied up , the country’ by’treaties dictated at the 
cannon-point. 2, People’s’ Sovereignity---Develop- 
ment of education and _ political--democracy. 3. 
People's Livelihood...Better onportunities for 
Chinése businessmen ; better conditions for Chinese 


labor.” 
(To be concluded) 
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PLANT AUTOGRAPHS AND THEIR Revenatrons: By 
Sir J. C. Bose. F. R. S. Longmans, Green and Co. 
Ltd. London. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book is a popular and connected summary 
of the researches in the physiology of plants which 
the author has pursued for a quarter of a century, 
written for the general reader, with as few technical- 
ities as the subject admits. The line of research 
adopted was the application to plants of the 
methods which had been successfully employed 
in the investigation of muscle and nerve in the 
animal. The point of the title is that the data on 
which the author .bases his conclusions are the 
results of. experiments in which, by means of 
highly sensitive: automatically recording. apparatus 
devised by himself, the course of its normal 
activities and its response to change of conditions 
or to stimulation were inscribed by the plant on 
sheets. of paper or glass plates without the 
observer’s intervention. 
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the language . of the -books. No 


When pursuing investigations on ‘the border 
region of physics and physiology, the author 
tells us in the preface, he was amazed to find 
boundary lines vanishing and points of contact 
emerging between the realms of the Living and 
the Non-living. He found metals responding to 
stimuli; “they ere subject to fa 
by certain drugs and ‘killed’ by poisons.” 

“Between inorganic matter at one extreme and 
animal life atthe other, there is spread out the 
vast expanse of the silent life of plants. . The 
difficulty that thwarts’ the investigator at every 
step arises from the fact that the interplay of. life 
action is taking place within the dark profundities 
of the tree, which our eyes cannot penetrate. In 
order to reveal the intricate mechanism of its 
life, it is necessary to gain access to the smallest 
unit of life, the ‘life-atom’, and record. its throbbing 
pulsation. When microscopic vision fails, we have 
still to explore the realm of the invisible.” 


This the author has been able todo by means 


of highly sensitive automatgcally recording apparatus 
Invented by himself. In the book under notice 
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he has taken his readers ‘with him step by step 


as the wonders of -plant ‘life became gradually’ 


revealed to him through artificial organs of:great 
sensitiveness by which alone the réalm-of the 


invisible. could be explored. The barriers which. 
seemed to-separate kindred phenomena are found. 


to have vanished, “the plant. and the animal 
appearing as a multiform unity in a single ocean 
of being.” - “In this vision of truth,” says the 
author, “the final mystery of things will-by no 
means be lessened, but greatly deepened. It is not 
less of a_ miracle that man, circumscribed on all 
sides by “the imperfections of his’ senses, should 
yet build himself a raft.of thought to make daring 
adventures in uncharted.seas. And in his voyage 
of discovery he catches an occasional glimpse of 
the ineffable wonder that had been hidden from 
his view. That vision. crushes out of him all 
self-sufficieney, all that: kept him unconscious of 
the great pulse that beats through the universe.” 

-This volume is the outcome of the authors 
wish to-. share with his-readers. the joy that fills 
his life. Even those who do not. know _ much of 
science ‘will be able to understand it and be the 
author’s partner in joy. But it is ‘not merely’ joy 


that the reader will derive. from its perusal. He. 


will also feel inspired in reading the following 
concluding: paragraphs of the book :- l 

From the plant to the animal, then, we follow 
the long stairway of the ascent of Life. In the 
high spiritual triumph of the martyr, the ecstasy 
. of the saint, we see the higher and higher expres- 
sion of that evolutionary process by which Life 
rises ‘above and beyond all the circumstances of 
the environment, and fortifies itself to control 


them. 

“The thrill in - matter, the .throb of life, the 
pulse of growth, the impulse coursing through 
the nerve and the resulting sensations, how diverse 
are these and-yet.so unified! How strange it is 
that the tremor of: excitation in nervous matter 
should not merely. be transmitted but. transmuted 
and reflected,’ like an’.image on -a mirror, into a 
different plane of life in sensation and in affection, 
in thought-and in emotion. Of these, which is the 
more real, the material body or the image which 


+ 


_is independent of it? Which of these is undecay- 


ing, and which. beyond the reach of death ? 


any a nation has’ -risen in the’past and won. 
the empire of the world. - A few buried ‘fragments ` 


are all that remain as memorials of the great 
dynasties that wielded tle temporal power.: There 
is, however, ano‘her element which finds its incar- 
nation in matter, yet transcends its transmutation 
and apparent destruction : that 
flame born of thought which” has beer: handed 
down through fleeting generations. © °° | 


“Not in matter, but in thought, ‘not: ‘in “posses- 


sions nor even in attainments, but 
be found the seed of immortality.” 


Tar Prosiesw or. Comparing TUBERCULOSIS IN 
Inpia : By A. C. -Ukil, MB. oao a ii 


This is a reprint of. an informative article 


which originally appeared in the Calcutta. Medical 
Journal for November and: December, 1926. The 
author has discussed the subject, from the 
following points of view — _ : 1 
(a) The incidence of the disease in India. 
(b) Its clinical types. e | 
. (ġà The mechanism of infection in man. 
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nd 


(d) Influence of diet and -socio-economic 


factors on the incidence.of-the diseasé.. ~: . > 


(e) Its prevention and control. © 600-7 

The pamphlet contains much useful matter re- - 
garding the various aspects of the disease- which 
will be read with interest and profit, both by 
medical men and thé.lay public. The. chapter on 
the prevention and contiol of the diséase contains 
many valuable and, practical. suggestions, the adop- 
tion of which would not_only contribute .to the 
amelioration of. the condition -of ‘those who are 
already victims’ of the disease bùt. would effectually. 
check its further spread. In the opinion of the 
learned’ author, a great deal could be done by (1) 
raising the géneral vitality and standard of living 
and (2) by preventing the “open” bacillised people to° 
come in contact with healthy or susceptible persons. 
We endorse the views of the author in this matter 
and we join with~him in his earnest appeal to 
“research scholars, the medical profession, the 
public, the State, the employers and the employed” 
for a combined effort. to organise necessary 
measures for combating the disease. 


Hanp-Boox or GynacoLoey: By S. K. Gupta, M.B. | 

‘The author has tried to condense, within the 
small limit of 114 pages, practically the whole 
subject of Gynecology, general and operative, 
dealing -with female diseases, constitutional and 
local, their etiology, diagnosis, pathology, prognosis 
and treatment, as also the methods of examination” 
of the patient and _ the preparation for surgical 
operations. The book is intended. for use by - 
students of medical schools. Unfortunately, it is 
too over-crowded, and this has greatly impaired its 
usefulness. We regret we cannot encourage the 
use of such books by students, as they fail to give 
any intelligent understanding of the subject-matter, 
An serve only as cram, books for passing exami- 
nations. ` 


‘Tae Ixoran Matera Meoma: 
Published in Bombay 1927. 


' The author has taken great care and pain in 
placing before the medical . profession a vast 


By K” M. Nad- 


--collection of ancient and modern knowledge and 
-experiences ` of 


use. of Indian 
to. the vegetable, 
Nearly thirty-six 


the medicinal 
dige drugs _ belonging 
mineral and animal kingdoms. 


years ago, Dymock, Warden and Hooper published 
their classical book entitled: the -““Pharmacographia 


Indica” in three. volumes. in which’ very detailed 


‘information: in- respect of the medicinal plants of 


India was given, and this work has rightly been 
book on the subject. 


book (Publishers—Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co) 
should be brought out. The author has freely 
consulted this book in compiling his- Indian 
Materia Medica, and - following the foot-steps of the 
great pioneer-workers in the field of indigenous 
drugs, has furnished a. detailed account of 1053 
medicinal plants in their various aspects. [“Jndian 
Medicinal Plants” by Major B. D, Basu and Lieut.- 
Col. Kirtikar should be mentioned in this connec- 

Ed., M. R. He has also ‘dealt in his 
book . with the chemical composition _ and 
medicinal - properties „of 54 mineral drugs 
and of 51 substances -belonging to the animal 
kingdom, used in- the indigenous Syştems 
A number- of specific medi- 


tion. 


-cinal preparations of. the Ayurvedic and Unani 


` 


Medicine, 


systems of medicine has been described in the 
book and the method of their preparation in 


detail has also been given. 


Some of .the ‘appendices given at the end of 
the book; such as those on “Indian substitutes 
for foreign drugs,” “percentage composition of 
and-.-calories in. food,” “vitamines in food,” 
“natural” orders,” “etc. will be found useful. The 
appendix on ‘the. “percentage composition of foods’ 
could have been improved by introducing separate 
figures for “fats”. and “carbohydrates” in | the 
table. The ‘drugs have been treated in the book 
alphabetically and-this will prove very_ convenient 
for ready reference. The book, ends with an 
exhaustive index arranged alphabetically. 


One of the objects of the author in publishing 


this useful volume of Indian Materia Medica is to 
encourage the use of indigenous medicines among 
medical practitioners trained in the traditions, and 
methods of the Western System of Medicine. 
There is no doubt.that this important subject has 
hitherto been very much neglected by Indian 
medical practitioners. Whatever "progress . has 
been made in this direction is mainly due to the 
action of the Government and the interest taken 
in and the work done bya few enthusiasts belonging 
to the Imperial and Provincial Medical Services. 
The signs of the time seem to be more promising, 
Pharmacological experiments on Indian drugs are 
now being carried on in well-equipped. laboratories, 
both by Indians and by Europeans, òn -scientific 
lines weder State patronage and helped by private 
benefactions as well, and some of the medical 
graduates of the different Universities of India 
are showing an increased leaning towards the study 
of thesancient Hindu System of Medicine. The 


State and the Legislature are taking some interest in ` 


the matter, and medical . schools and hospitals - are 
being started in .the prinċipal towns of India fo 
the study of Ayurveda on scientific basis. — | 

There is an economic aspect of the question 
which the author has not lost sight of. `The 


substitution of many imported foreign drugs by. 
i ae : '. knocked on the head. 


indigneous medicines of equal potency would 


contribute to a large.saving of public money. It 


would further enable the poor people of India_to 
get medical relief at a much smaller cost. ‘The 


author is one of the many,who believe, rightly or. 


wrongly, that, drugs. grown locally act more. 


potently on the children of the soil than. those - 


imported from other countries. oe 
There is one matter which requires comment, 


Ina book of this kind published ‘in 1927, one’ inthe ‘evangelization of the country.” 


would have expected to find record of results ‘of 
wp-lo-daie experiments in respect of some of the 
more Important indigenous drugs, such as Boerhavia 
diffusa, Terminalia Arjuna, Holarrhena  Antidysen- 
terica, Cephandra Indica, Silajatu, Nerium Odorum, 
Cerbora Thebetia, &e. &e., but we regret to say 
that we miss them in the book. oe , 
We have no hesitation to say that the book will 
prove to be a useful companion to practitioners of 


C. Le Bosr. 


Tue CONSOLIDATION OE THE CHRISTIAN POWER IN 
Inva : By Major B. D. Basu, LMS. Reld. Publish- 
ed by. ie. Chatterjee, Calcutia. 1927, Price Rs; 1-8. 


_ With the Sepoy Mutiny, a new chapter opens 
in Indian history. It saw the abolition of the 
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‘Christians in India.. 
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rule of the old East India Company in India and 
- the assumption of the-soverign power of India by 


the Queen Victoria. A large number of problems 
presented themselves before the Queen and her 
advisers for immediate solution. One of the most 
pressing problems was:.whether the old policy 
of annexation of Lord Dalhousie would be followed 
or not. Major B. D. Basu, rans. (Retd.) in his 
new brochure, The Consolidation of the Christian 
Power im India, discusses this and other post- 
mutiny ‘problems affecting India in a new light. 
He tries to “analyse the motives which influenced 
the British authorities to give up the rolicy of 
annexing the Native States governed .by ‘heathen 
princes.” . He quotes liberally from the British 
authors, whose authority is beyond any shade 
of doubt, and -shows the real motive in giving 
up the favourite policy of -Lord Dalhousie, which 
was largely responsible for the out-break 
of the Sepoy revolt. It was due to Mr. John. 
Sullivan and Mr. John Dickinson, J. of the India 
Reform Society that the mischievous nature of 
the policy of annexation was exposed in, England. 
Their writings and speeches, from which Major 
Basu makes ample quotations, showed that “the 
policy was neither ethically just, nor politically 
expedient, nor financially sound.” As to the 
effect of the annexation policy, Mr. Jonn Sullivan 
wrote : “The little court disappears, trade languish- 
es, the capital decays, the people are impoverished, 
the Englishman flourishes and acts like a sponge 
drawing up riches from the banks of, the. Ganges 
and squeezing them down upon the banks of the 
Thames.” But the expenses which this policy 
entailed were more than the addition to the 
revenue. of the Company. It was stated “that 
whilst we have not trebled our revenues, -we have 
Increased. our debt more than sixfold and we. are 
at this moment adding to that debt in grder to 
make good deficiencies of income.” -Thus, Major 
asu shows conclusively that it was not from any 
motive of philanthropy, altruism or-_justice_-that 
the policy of the annexation of the Native States 
was “given up, and the Doctrine of Lapse was 


_ After the Sepoy Mutiny, the cry of the. Chris- 
tianisation of India was raised .by many zealous 
ns .. They began to maintain that- 
the Christian power in. India would not be con- 


. solidated and the .occurrence-of mutinies in -future . 


would’ not be. prevented’ unless and ` until India 
was converted to: their faith, One Mr. . William 
Edwardes: openly declared : “Our best safeguard is 


Anothér.zealous Christian, Sir Herbert Edwardes - - 
of the Multan campaign fame, carried on .an 
agitation for: “the elimination of all un-Christian 
principles from the Government of British India.” 
According to him, one of the un-Christian elements 


-in the Government of India, was, the exclusion of 
‘the Bible and Christian teaching from the 


Govern- 
ment schools and colleges. Sir Herbert Edwardes 
proposed that the Bible should be taught in the 
Government schools in India. This view was 
shared at that time by almost all the high 
Christian offers in the Punjab, including Sir 
John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab (who afterwards became Lord Lawrence, 


_-Viceroy of India). 


Another problem of the Indian Government was 
the development of the resources of India. To 


4 


44. 


our rulers it 
all po: 
of: British capital, skill and enterprise in the 
development: of- the material resources of India,” 
This is what Major Basu calls the exploitation’ of 
India by England, which- helped greatly to con- 
solidate her power in India. Major Basu shows 
ow this exploitation of -India by England is 


meant nothing less than “affording 


carried: out by (a) the Construction of - Railways, 
(b) Cultivation of cotton, (c) Concessions to British 
capitalists’ to float. companies in India to work her 
resources, (d) Larger employment of Englishmen 


in India, and (e) Denying self-government. to ” 


India. 


The Indian army was another problem with our 
rulers. After the Indian Mutiny, the Christian 
rulers of India were not in a mood to keep the 
Artillery in the hands of the Sepoys. Therefore, 
a Royal Commission was appointed, which resulted 
m greater degradation and humiliation of the 
Sepoys. Thus post-mutiny reconstruction “de- 
prived Indians of the right-of serving in the 
Artillery.” Major Basu observes: “The 


England, but it emasculated the people, made 
Indian Sepoys inefficient and unfit for leadership.” 

Jn the chapter entitled “Overawing and 
striking terror into the Punjabis,” Major Basu 
describes ‘the cold-blooded judicial murders by 
such highly-professing Christians as Sir. John 
Lawrence and. Sir Robert Montgomery.’ We also 
read.of Mr. Frederick Cooper, “who in the face -of 
God and man, dare to boast of .the butchery, or 
death by suffocation, of nearly 500 of their fellow- 
creatures.” 


In this new book, The Consolidation of the 
Christian: Power in India, Major D. Basu 


continues the story which he began in his monu-. 


mental “work, The Rise of the Christian Power in 
India. It is a well-written and thought-provoking 
sequel to the latter book. He shows how_ the 
first five royal Viceroys, namely, Canning, Elgin, 
Lawrence, Mayo and Northbrook tried to con- 
solidate the Christian Power in India. Those who 
have read his Rise of. the Christian Power in 
India should not also miss this interesting volume 
on The Consolidation of the Christian Power in 
India. Major Basu has already acquired a repu- 
tation as a great scholar. and historian. He_is one 
of the few Indian scholars, who. are devoting 
their time and -energy to the study of the history 
and problems of. modern India. We cengratulate 
Major Basu on the success of his new treatise. 


PHANINDRANATH BOSE 


Tue RELIGION or _ZARATHUSHTRA : By Prof. 
I. J. S. Taraporewalla, Ph, D. 


We have before us an able and praiseworthy 
attempt to present the outlines of the Zoroastrian 
system_to those seeking information about that 
faith. Within the limits set by the author to 
himself as regards space it was necessary for him 
to, confine himself to the -vital doctrines of the 
faith, but the task has been very’ satisfactorily 
performed owing to the skill with which the 
plan of the book has begn laid out. On a larger 
scale similar work was done by Dr. Hang in his 
“Essays on the Parsis” and. by Dr. Dhalla in his 
Zoroastrian Theology more recently. But the 
writing of such introductory works is, indeed, a 


possible encouragement to the employment - 


and the same divinity is still 
: . Tee | 
organisation of the Indian Army not ‘only in-. 
creased the amount of the tribute of India to` 
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periodical necessity with: the growth of linguistic , 
study and historical criticism. It need hardly be 
said that Dr. Taraporewalla is. fully “equipped for 
a guide to the Zoroastrian system, being ‘at once 
a competent scholar of Avesta and Sanskrit. 


Indeed, one of the chief merits of the book 
arises, in our opinion, from’the author’s ability to 
look at his subject from the angle-of Sanskritic as 
well as that of Avesta studies. Thus -the first 
chapter of the book is one of the best, since it 
gives a synoptic vision of the old Aryan home, 
using Indian as well as Iranian sources of in- 
formation. There we have quite a calendar of 
gods and heroes of hoary antiquity. whom the 
ancestors both of Persians and of Indians - adored 
alike, Thus Ahura was worshipped in old 
India in the forms of Asura and Varuna; while 


‘the deity of sacred fire was in Persia Nairyosangha 


and in India Narashamsa. Ata marriage ceremony 
in the Vedic days the god Airyaman was -invoked 
invoked -by -the 
We would recom- 


Parsis on the same occasion. 
prosecution of this 


mend to the author the further 


“Synoptic” work. 


“We might draw the attention of the reader 
to.the very good chapter on “Good and Evil.” 
Here the various phases and aspects of Dualism 
are dealt with, and of course such a solution of 
the problem of evil will always have great attrac- 
tions for a considerable proportion of readers. The 
subject is made interesting by Dr, Taraporewalla 
who has thrown light on it from Hindu philosophy. 
The two spirits of the Gathas have been compar- 
ed by him to the two-fold_ powers (Spirit and 
Matter) as postulated by the Yoga Philosophy - of 
India. Such comparisons, limited in scope admitted- 
ly though very useful in clearing ideas, are iar 
more useful and illuminating than that wholesale 
introduction of foreign doctrines. into the 
Zoroastrian system which has been the practice 
of some otherwise competent Parsi scholars with 
a great zeal for Theosophy. Here we must. praise 
the procedure adopted. by our author, which is 
scientific in nature and moderate in spirit, Our | 
duty as scholars is to produce an exposition of 
the system of the Prophet of Persia and not to 
make wholesale additions to it after the eclectic 
fashion. In a sense, of ~course, all religions 
deliver the same message, but that is only in the 
very long run and only after abstraction, nas been 


. made of numerous peculiarities of doctrine which 


are very, interesting in themselves from the point 
of view of the history of dogma and of human 
thought. í 


The chapter on “the path of-Asha righteousness” 
is an interesting account of the growth of spiritual 
ideals and their development in old Persia. Since 
the deep and fundamental importance of this con- 
ception of “Asha” colours the whole teaching of 
the Zoroastrian system our author has done well 
in making a special study of the path of “Asha. 
He also illustrates the topic by comparing the 
eternal law of Asha with that of “Rita” in the 
Vedas. “In both the branches of the Aryan peoples 
we find the Asha-Rita aspect of God brought into 
prominence even in_the earliest. hymns. Both 
Ahura and. Asura Varuna embody the highest 
ideal of truth and righteousness. The othersbeings 
worshipped were regarded as so many varied 
aspects of the activities of the godhead,” 

From this point the author is led on to a study 
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, of the. angelology of his PA His classification 
of the angelic Pek has much to recommend 
it. There are angels 

attributes ;.a second group represent the ancient 
Indo-Iranian deities. To these must be added a 


third class representing the elements-and_powers- 


of nature. Indeed, it must be always difficult to 
keep the latter two “classes mutually apart. To 
. convey the true spirit of angelic worship is no 
easy task, but Dr. Taraporewalla has achieved it 
successfully. Another particularly well-written 
chapter is the one devoted to the life and work of 
‘Zoroaster himself. 


We have no doubt that another edition of this’ 


very useful book will be soon required. When 
that edition comes out we would venture to make 
some suggestions to the author for improving the 
book still further. The chapter on Zoroaster should 
be enlarged and enriched by select quotations to 
be incorporated from the Gathas. <A chapter 
should ‘also be added on the later development a 
Zoroastrian doctrine under the Sassanides ; 


developments of great importance there anne ey: 


were as also a great deal of reciprocal influence 
exerted by Christianity,’ Zoroastrianism and 
Buddhism which would when duly brought out, 
make that chapter a most fascinating one. The 
author is quite competent to deal with the fresh 
_ matter thus suggested to be introduced. 


But a reviewer should. Advisedly confine 
himself to dealing with the edition in hand, in 
the main ; there can be no hesitation in stating 
that the work of Dr. Taraporewalla is one of the 
best introductions fo the study of the pecuetn of 
Zoroaster. . 


J. ©. C. 


A Scueme or Mass Epucatiow: By A. B. Mande 
M. A. (Columbia, U. S. A.). Py. 84. Price not known. 


It is Bulletin No. I of Young men’s Indian 
Association Education Committee. 

The author has made a special study of 
the question of mass-literacy in India. In this 
book he makes some practical suggestions for 
teaching Reading. “This method is commonly 
known as the ‘sentence method.’ Dr. Huey who 
made a study of the perception span and of the 
eye movements was -the first psychologis to 
recommend this method. The Phonetic Method, 
the Word Method, the Look and Say Methods, tete, 
which have come into vogue in the Western coun- 
tries are mere adaptations of his recommendation, 
which are based on the laboratory findings” (p. 47). 
Instead of following .the traditional method of 
teaching the alphabet first he begins with words 
which have a ‘natural setting’ in a sentence. This 

method is perfectly psychological. But even our 
trained. teachers are afraid of following this method. 
And the reason is that they have _no practical 
experience in the matter. Mr. Mande tried his 
method in the Central Jail, Nagpur with wonderful 
results. If we are to popularise the method, we 
must convince the people. If we wish to convince 
the people, the experiment should be tried 
extensively by competent teachers. 

But who will take the initiative and who will 
take the responsibility ? There must be practis- 
ing sehools. 


THe DarvisHes oR ORIENTAL SPIRITUALISM : Dy 
John P. Brown. Edited with Introduction and notes. 


o are personified divine * 


Qis 


by H. A. Roser. with __ twenty-three illustrations. 
Published by the Oxford ey Press. ae AXIV 
+496. Price 18s. | 


The object of this eons: is to afford ‘onda 
in regard to the Belief and Principles of the 
Darvishes as well as to describe their various modes 
of worshipping the creator. 


The spiritualism of the Darvishes. _ differs „in 
many respects from Islamism and has ‘its origin 
in the religious conceptions of India and Greece. 
So the information that the~ author has -been 
enabled to collect together will be of much interest 
to the ..reader. Much of. this is original, and 
having been extracted from Oriental works and 
from Turkish, Arabic and Persian Manascripts, 
may be relied. upon as accurate. 


It is a valuable publication and is recommended 
to our readers. There i is no other English ee on 
‘the subject. 


- FREEDOM, Mios AND Rearimy : Edited by Mr. 
Chitnis and Published by Mr. Y. 
Bhandarkar, Sceretary Prarthana Samaj, Bombay. 

“Pp. 192. Price not known. 


It is a commemoration volume published on the 
occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the foundation 
-of the Bombay Prarthana Samaj. It contains 
ads essays by competent persons. Here is the 
list— 


(i) Worship and Fellowship by J. Estlin 
Carpenter. (ii) The Position of the Prarthana Samaj 
in the Religious World_ by R. G, Bhandarkar. 
(iii) Modernism in the Church of England by 

Bezzant. (iv) Theism of Ramanaya. Some 
problems by S8. Radha Krishnan. (v) The 
Faith of the Brahma Samaj by -G. Y. Chitnis. 
(vi) The Islamic Revival by Mohonied Ali (vii) 
Judaism by Rebecca Reuben (viii) Bahai eee 
(Bahai Spiritual Assembly, Bombay) (ix) The Ideals 
of the Prarthana Samaj by Y. V. Bhandarkar (x) 
Buddhism and Modern Thought by K. A. Padhye 
(xi) The Philosophy of the Upanishads by the Editor 
and (xii) Conclusion by V. Q. Bhandarkar. 


All the essays breathe the spirit of Liberalism and | 
to this book we draw the attention of all who 
take an interest in Liberal Religious ideals. 


We congratulate the editor on his being able 
to include in the volume an article on Judaism. A 
civilization that is directly and indirectly shaping 
and modifying our ideas Is inimica! to the 
interests of Judaism. An oft-read Scripture which 
contains unjust denunciations of ithe expounders 
of that religion and missionary bodies, which 
popularises -that Scripture have succeeded in 
alienating Indian minds from Judaism. This is 
deplorable. Liberal Judaism is as akin to the 
Theistic movement of India as any other Theistic 
Religion and should never be ignored by Indian 
Theists as they have hitherto done. 


They should make a special study of that 
religion, and Montefiore’s Outlines of Liberal 
Judaism (Macmillan) will give ‘an excellent idea of 
that movement. 

MAHESH Cranpra Oxnose 


Hao 
D., 
+ 
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DARRER Kranpay: By Dr. Radhakamal 


Farah The Book Co, Ltd. Caletitia.* Price Re. 


Sas. Second Edition: Revised and Enlarged. 


_ The first thing that strikes one about this book 
is- its excellent get-up and’. the expressive cover. 


design which very ably ‘illustrates the title— The- 


Ory of the Poor.. :The book-is.a. pioneer-production 
in Bengali Sociological Literature and is indispen- 
sable to the studeut of the realistic economics. of 
India, A glance-at.the chapter-heads will give an 
idea of the wide field it covers: Thus Comparative 
Economies, Want vs. Luxury, Cottage Industry vs. 
Factories and. Social Service form .only a few of 
the many subjects -.treated by the author.. The 
work embodies the result of much laborious re- 
search-work and original observation onthe part 
of the author and is of the utmost value to politici- 
ans, scholars and students alike. .:. >> 


- ; 'H: S. 
Kavya Derratt: Edited ‘bay Narendra Deb. 
Published by Messrs. M. arkar. &. Sons. 


Calcutta. Price Rs 3. as 8: 1927.. 


Messrs. M. C. Sarkar and Sons, the enterprising’ 
firm of publishers, deserve to-be congratulated on 
bringing out this popular and illustrated book 
of poems. The book,- under’ notice, contains 151 
poems from the pen of.73 Bengali poets (dead and. 
living) who, according to_ the editor, represent the 
modern _ age.@The book. 
entitled i4 from the. pen of Rabindranath “ 
best poet. of the modern age and of all ages” and 


concludes with a verse under the caption KARE 
fessu Sifere ta” by Mrs. Radharani Datta “whose 


poetic fame (says the editor) even at this stage 
is widely acknowledged.” We are, however, of 
opinion that the collection is not fully represen- 
tative and that much improvement could have been 
effected. For, we did not expect to miss Dwijendra- 
nath Tagore, Bijoychandra Majumdar, Narendra 
Bhattacharjya and other poets from this collection. 
Some ofthe illustrations are no doubt excellent, 
but a good number of, them could have_ been 
safely omitted. It is also regrettable to find that 
the book abounds with execrable printing mistakes. 

We hope that the publishers. will rectify 
these in the next edition. It is most likely that the 


book will command wide popularity asa presen-. 


tation volume becausé of its excellent get-up. 


Manas-Kauat: By Narendranath Basu. Guru 
das Chatterjee & Sons. Fe. 1 


Mr. Basu, late Editor of Bansari, needs no in- 
troduction at our hands. The book, under notice, 
contains eleven refreshing stories written- in 
elegant style. The printing and _ get-up. leave 
nothing to be desired. We commend this book to 
the Bengali reading public. ots s g 


Vismaranr By Mohitlal Majumdar, 
Prabast Press. 1333. Ph. XIV +131, Rs. 2-8 


* It should not be necessary to prefase-_a notice 
of this volume of poems by saying that Mr. M. L. 
Mazumdar is one of the most important of the 
younger Bengali poets. Has first book, 
out five yeers ago gave him a fair title to be so 
regarded. His second, now before us, is another 


begins with a poem ` 
he 


Calcutta. . 


which: came- 
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evidence of the justness of the - claim. But 
euinence among younger Bengali poets comes to 
very little unless one can assign some sort of 
importance to the group əs a whole, and in this 


‘connection it can hardly. be disputed that these 


poets have not had-their share of attention and 
encouragement. They are too much under the 
shadow of.one great name. That they are indebted 
to Rabindranath is a colourless, almost mischie- 
vous commonplace. The rich world conquered by 


. Rabindranath will be the heritage of every poet- 


‘coming after him, to-morrow or in the distant 


- future. Is there .any reason why a writer, with- 


all these gains in language, metre and inspiration 
before him, ` should wastefully throw them away 
even if it were possible for him todo so and start 
all afresh? The question which matters is whether 
he is going to treat Rabindranath as a starting 
point or as a culmination. There is no denying 


- that a good deal of Bengali poetry of to-day does 
‘ read like an echo of. yind , 
- all, in its degreeof faithfulness. But if there are those 
.-to whom Poetry is a mere “pretty convention for 


Rabindranath, varying, if at 


“the expression of aenimic vapourings and Rabindra- 


- nath’s mellifluous verse; the. prettiest.. ready-made 


pattern for them all, there ate also others who do 
not feel in a chorus and write ‘to a prescription, 
who would not play the sedulous. ape in thought 
or phrase to anyone, who cannot rest satisfied with 


anything less than a frésh expression of fresh 


thoughts in words which are ‘iw vital relation with 
the stuff of their imagination... Among these, 
through whom we might hope, indeed.. expect, lies 
the future of Bengali poetry, Mr. Majumdar has. 
assuredly his place. ` Pd, 


In his first collection of verse, ‘the peculiar 


_stamp of Mr. Majumdar’s poetic individuality was 


shown in his choice . of certain historical themes. 
which were not ‘strictly speaking historical in 
treatment. The situation, the character, the story 
is well known---Nurjehan’ looking back upon the 
Romance of her life from the vantage point of its 


i) 


tragic close, the last vigil of Nadirshah and his < 


death at the hands of the assassin, these are 
familiar tales—but they are ‘there not for their 
own sake but for the sake of the value which they 


have as a symbol of the poet’s emotional out-look.: 
Under all the reticence and artistic disinterestedness.. 


which seems to cover all f j 
behind the objectivity and the chiselled silences. 
of the technique, we can: yet guess the unspoken 
meditation, the hidden ‘cross currents of the poet’s 
moods. In the present ‘book Mr, Majumdar goes a 
step-further and takes us into his confidence. He 
speaks in his own person and admits us into his 
intimate world. ee 


Two long pieces however, furnish the link in 
the transition. One is ‘Nurjehan and  Jehangir’ 
and the other “Death. and ` Nachiketas.” Being a. 
poet, Mr. Majumdar has possibly nothing but con- 
tempt for the scruples of the specialist, for after 


dealing with “Yama and Nachiketas”, he does not . 
hesitate to skip Millenia and launch us in the” 


midst ofa palace intrigue in the time. ofthe Great 
Mogul: But he has -done the exact. thing ` that 


will disarm critics. He has succeeded. . “Death and: 


Nachiketas” is a reflective poem dwelling in words ' 


of mournful grandeur on the baffling -mystery of 
death, while the other is a fine dramatic pieee in 
which the, psychological possibilities’ of the 


situation and the characters are quite successfully ` 


aac sensibility, . 
i 


-< 
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exploited. This volume contains only twentyfive’-- ~~ 


‘poems. But they are enough to furnish additional 
proof of Mr. Majumdar’s versatility. It is enough 
to cite half a dozen titles---An Epicure of Touch, 


To Schopenhauer, Kalapahar the iconoclast, Dead - 


Love, Dusk out of Season, Moaning- of Doves--- 
to give an idea of the range of his inspiration. ... 
There are people who would consider versatility 
hardly a merit. It might mean no’ more than 
lack of character. Certainly this reproach cannot 
be levelled at Mr. Majumdar; for behind the diver- 
sity of topic and treatment, we feel the author’s 
possession of a secret store—an. -arriere-bartique as 
Montaigne would put it—a doctrine and a view of 
life of ‘which he gives us many ‘glimpses. His 
world is steepéd in a dim crepuscular light. 


CoTafeys STA AALI AFTA 
yata agra; 
q sR ALAE - 
sast ite ae i ooo : 
-He has his yearning for the sun, for ‘clear-cut 
forms and brilliant colours, . 
-agi rR ata chaie Aaa 
FEA TAAA MA, O o 
agag Aetfaca aia aaea o 
faqteta Aa qata. | AE 
But it is no longer possible for him to believe 


in the actuality- of this sunlit world. A 
of seasons has descended upon his vision : 


gitea cae etter citea fara. stem, 
ate « fate qaaty— 
CHAE Beta RAN, Jal LANTA Steal, 
BAF AIS Slat AY |My | 
SAT ateta gra Slater ma-ta 
aaisa afl agata 
atat RA f zats nista 
Yf AR ata ANNA | 


Mr. Majumdar’s poetry is the flower, I shall not 
say of evil but of a profound disquiet and disenchant- 
ment. Ordinary people will perhaps miss in him 
beauties of the orthodox and accepted kind---smiling 
fields of flower and fruit, mild blisses and trials of 
domesticity and all the ‘little emptinesses of love. 
Pessimism is a recently learnt- emotion and 
‘Majumdar is decidedly more modern than the poet 
of complacency. As Mr. Hardy once said, 
new vale of Tempe may .be a gaunt waste in Shule. 
Human souls may find themselves. in closer and 
closer harmony with external things wearing a 


wo 


somberness, distasteful to.our race when it was - 


young. The time seems near, if it has not actually | 


arrived, when the chastened sublimity of a moor, ... 


a sea or a mountain will be all of nature that is in 
keeping with the moods of. the more thinking 
among mankind.” Our poetry will also respond to 
our altered outlook upon life and nature, 

eal carat wae AS-A | 

ya Va Fy Besta viga-tats | 
BY SA IN Sigal sea Naa 
* fiaa Heat ale atferwre staa feats | 


-of his poetic - 


- prepared 


dusk out 


- of definite 


Mr. ~, 
“The ` 
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| gee BB eee aiaia ATT | 
-agg gga Aa Baca Shore Fe ; 
AG ARS. ca, AE Sacra athe AANE | 


- But this disappointing earth, this broken many- 
hued toy, is for the poet the only thing which counts. 


- The more it deceives him, the more he clings 


to. it. e o : 
cy a-ga OFT sfastca ote ANRA | 
wife maiga ithe, cace cata TD FANA | 
_ R cater aca Daas afee aga 
gre atata sted asa fafaa Stal 


All this might easily lead to thé belief that Mr. 
Majumdar is.a- philosopher. We must hasten to 
emphasise that he is only a poet. He is, not going 
to systematise his sensations into an intellectual 
understanding of life. He does not “criticise” life. 
He-merely: discerns an emotional quality In if. | 

The: distinction -of Mr. Majumdar’s _ poetic 
inspiration is well matched by the distinction 
technique. There is between 
his inspiration: and the form in which he has 
embodied it ən essential unity, that is to say, his 
forms. are all justified by his inspiration. Heis 
not so overwhelmed by his emotions as to lose 
sight of the technical side of his business, Perhaps 
his also is-the ideal of Mr. T, 8. Eliot’s “one is 
for art when one has ceased to be 
interested in one’s own emotions and experiences 
except as material,’ Mr. Majumdar has not reached 
this exacting and rather , inhuman standard of 
détachment but between his attitude and_ that of 
the amateur there is all the difference which exists 
between a man who regards poetry as a craft and 
one who regards it as a pose. But in his pre- 


occupation with technique Mr. Majumdar does not 


make the mistake so common with certain Bengali 
poets of to-day that harmoniously combined sounds, 
producing on our nervous centres a purely 
sonorous effect is enough to make poetry. Yet he 
recognises that words with certain associations 
arranged in patterns can make poetry independently 
logical concepte- I will quote just 
one example of his symbolism. A dove is moaning 


in some tree in a listless noon. 


Pee ee 
i citei- aifeaics, 
: ae fae fa-qal RFZS- AOS, re 
- CATA GOA ROL CH CH? CHE wel fe ZY WA? 
HAG atatao 
Siet-aicss alfanics l 
dra sirata Rigi afg Sta FA aca? 
matey Bats CAT - 
AER BALK SETS Te — 
cary GS- oa fees ately Sica PRA RTA | 
Tt is an evocation not less beautiful in its way 
than the picture of Ruth standing in tears amid 
the alien corn. = ee 
Finally it would be ungracious to pass over 
the contribution of- the publisher to our pleasure. 
Enough has been said to give an idea of the 
quality of Mr. Majumdar’s poetry. It is not less 
welcome for being given'to us ina distinctive 


ba 
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form. So rarely does one come across’a. Bengali ` 


book which will not offend good taste in some 
way or other that the discreet beauty of this 
yolume will come as a very -agreeable surprise to 
all lovers of the art of the book.’ The publishers 


deserve our gratitude-for striking a note of revolt. 


against:. the 


E: drabness 
production. 


of `> commercial - book 
x se N 
|» HINDI. - 


Gompiled by Mr. 
Published by _ the 


w. 


VIDYAPATI ` KI` PADAVALI : | 
Ramkriksha Sarma Benipuri. 


E Pustak Bhandar, Laheria Serai. Pp. XIV +- 


965 padas of Vidyapati are published in this 
edition with shor: notes on difficult words. The 


aim of the compiler seems to be- to furnish a 


handy collection of the best songs of the poet, 
The introduction deals with the poet and his work 
in a general way. As regards the pictures,: they 
are disappointingly devoid of any art and onè is a 
mere copy from a European model. The editor 
has to be thanked for preserving the original 
dialect of the padas. 


MATIRAM-QRANTHAVALI : Hdited by Mr. Krishna- 
vihari Misra, BA., LLB. Published by the Ganga- 
Punoni? Office, Lucknow. Pp. CCLXUF and 
244. : 


Matiram Tripathi is a well-known Hindi poet 
of the -brajabhasha dialect. He belonged to a 
family which has given the poets Bhushan and 
Chintamani. He lived at the court of Bundi 
during the reign of the son of the celebrated 
` Chhatrasal. Three works of the poet are edited 
with occasional notes, and. they are based on 
several Mss. and printed copies, The long intro- 
duction has dilated on all possible issues in con- 
nection with the poet and his poetry. The editor 
is not blind to the defects of the poet, who, though 
he excelled in the craft according to the Rasa- 
sastras, lacked in emotion, which is the mainspring 
of all true poetry. This edition is sure to become 
a standard work for reference. 


Manaxavt ÅKBAR OUR UNKA URDU Kavya : By 
Umrao Singh Karunika, B.A. Published by Jnanprakas 
Mandir, Machhra, Meerut, 2nd edition. Pp. 177. 


This second edition of the selected poems of the 
celebrated Urdii poet is_a testimony to his 
popularity, His muse was not confined to the rose- 
garden of convention, but he breathed a new life 
into modern Urdu poetry. Thus he created light 
verses on various topics of modern life, politics not 
excepted. He touched: on various chords,— love, 
humour, religion, topical events and even Gandhism 
and non-co-operation. The introduction is useful 
and shows the poet both as a man and an artist. 


RauneKaviravatt : Edited by Mr. Surendranath 
Tiwart. Published by the Nawal Kishore Press, 
Lucknow. Pp. XLUI+ 98, 1926. 


Every schoolboy in India knows etne name of 
Abdul Rahim Khan Khan-khana, the great soldier 
at the court of Akbar. But few of us ever suspect 
that he was a great po@t too. The editor of the 
present collection iwas drawn towards the dohas of 


- 
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this soldier-poet even at his school-going age. . 
And the result is this compilation for which we 
cannot thank him too much. Rahim is nothing if 
he is not charming and elegant. He poured his 
heart into his work and he is equally felicitous in 
his delineation of love and life. We are struck by 
his catholicity of spirit, because in Hindi and 
Sanskrit verses he pays homage to several Hindu 
gods and_goddesses. He was aiso a patron. of 
poetry. His life and works are described in the 
introduction. There ‘is a reproduction of his 
portrait. : 


Denart Dontya: By Mr. Shivpujan Sahai. 
Published by the Hindi Pustak Bhandar, Laheria 
Serai. Pp. 226., 1926. . 


Scenes of country-life in Bihar have been most 
charmingly depicted in this work. The author has 
been well-advised in-using the popular dialect, which 
has a peculiar flavour and` directness and is also 


‘refreshing when contrasted with the much-sanskri- 


tised modern Hindi prose. Ag their dialect, no less 
do the elemental life affairs of the country-folks 
interest us by their foolishness and_knavery as’ 
well as their honesty and simplicity. We congra- 
tulate the author on his success and hope he - will 
give us more: of stich bright stories. We like to 
draw his attention to the necessity of collecting 
the folk-lores in the very words in which they are 
delivered, 


BIHAR KA, Saurrva—Parr I: Published by the 
anger Pusiak Bhandar, Laheria Serai, 1926; 
y, | 


` g e 

In this work are collectede the presidential 
addresses of the first five . sessions of the Bihar 
Provincial Hindi Literary Conference, together with 
those of the Chairmen of the Reception Committees. 
This is surely a useful publication inasmuch as it 
focuses our attention on the literary history of 
Bihar. 

Rames Basu 


. TELUGU. 


_ Monawman: By Puripanda Appalaswamy. Pub- 
lished by V. V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu§ & Sons, 
Madras. Pp. 44, 1926. 


_ An interesting and well-written essay on the 
life of Munammad. It would have been more useful 
at the present time if the tenets of the Muslim creed: 
had been lucidiy explained and it had been. 
shown how traces of these can be found in. 
Christianity and other religions.. The variations -of 
doctrine in the Koran are not referred to. The 
life of the great prophet is, however, vividly 
described. - 
B. Ramcnanpra Rav. 


GUJARATI 


We beg to acknowledge receipt of a copy of 
the 11th Annual Report -of the Mahavir Jain 
Vidyalaya of Bombay. We do not review Reports. 

We have received several copies of Sarat 
Buaevan-Gita from Kanji Kalidas Joshi. They 
are translations of the. Sanskrit text into Gujarati, 
Marathi and Hindi and illustrated. The renderings 
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are well dons, and they are sure to be very much 


appreciated by the reading public. 


Ramayana: By Sastri Chhotalal Chandra- 
Shankar, printed and published by the Society for 
Encouragement of Cheap Iiterature. Ahmedabad. 
Cloth bound, Pp. 1424. Second edition. Price 
Rs. 6-0-0. With 40 colored illustrations (1926). 


This is a translation of Tulasidas’s Ramayana ` 


in Hindi. Looking to its get-up and contents it is 
marvellously cheap for six rupees. Its Intro- 
ductions are many and comprise a, wealth of 
interesting details on the life of Tulasidas and. ‘on 
various other matters connected >with the great 
epic. Every Gujarati Hindu, and other Gujarads, 
too, should read this work. 


SARALA Gira Govinn: By Natwarlal P. Shah, Esg. 
B.A, Printed at the Anavil “Bandhu Printing Press, 
perat, Cloth bound. Pp. 120., Price Re. 1-12-0 


sd 


Jayadev’s Gita “Govind is- a literary gem in 
‘Sanskrit. It is not possible to translate its beauty 


into vernaculars which lack the wealth and flexi-- 


bility of Sanskrit vocabulary, An existing tran- 
slation by Rao Bahadur Keghablal H. Dhruva into 


i a 


` for her, is versified 


. 49 


Gujarati, because of.the scholarly attainments of 
the translator, tries to go as near the original as 
possible. The present translation has, however, 
aimed more at easiness of style than at scholarli- 
ness, and it may be that those who scorn the 
‘trouble involved in perusing a scholarly work 
may find solace in perusing an easier work, dis- 
regarding its other faults and short-comings. The 
work, however, needs encouragement. 


SHASHIKALA AND  (CHAURPANCHASHIKA: By 
Nagardas J. Patel. Printed at the Suryaprakash 
Printing Press, ‘Ahmedabad. Cloth bound, (with 
pictures-), Pp. 100., Price Rs. 2. (1926). 


The romantic story of how a teacher fell in 
love with his pupil, a. princess, and was ordered to 
be executed by her father on discovery of it, and 
how. he was reprieved on singing fifty slokas éne 
as he mounted each of the fifty steps leading to 
the execution platform, reciting his undying love 

by Kavi | Bilban : it has been 
translated into English in his inimitable way by 
Sir Edwin Arnold, and Mr. Patel has, attempted 
re-telling it in Gujarati verse. He has, in doing so, 
supplied a want. KUMI 


` e  OURRENCY AND PRICES IN INDIA» 


By PROFESSOR J. ©. SINHA, D. Sc. 


THE post-war literature on currency is a 

voluminous one. Even in India many books 
on the subject have been issued in recent years. 
‘Unfortunately, most of them cover the same 
ground. Questions of currency history and theory 
which. have been authoritatively dealt with, are 
-often introduced merely to increase the bulk of 
some books. The present volume also is not 
-entirely free from this defect, 

The book is divided into three sections. Part I 
contains a historical survey of Indian currency 
from 1806 to 1920. This subject has been dealt 
with by many writers but our authors have des- 
-eribed more fully than any other “the gold move- 
ment” in India. during the third quarter of the 
‘last century and how it was “suddenly shelved 
in 1874.” - i , , 

We find also in this part an interesting account 
-of the Report of the Mansfield Commission. “The 
reasons which led the authorities to sit tight over 
‘this report and take no action,” is, according to 
-our authors, “one of the unexplained mysteries of 
‘the history of Indian currency” (p. 28). Though 
no official explanation has been given, the chief 
-obstacle to the acceptance of the, Report, appears 
‘to have been the almost. continuous fall in the 
value of silver, which began from the year 1867. 
incidentally, the authors tell us that this wag the 
first currency commission appointed by the 


* Currency and Prices in_ India by N. C. Vakil 
and.S? K. Muranjan. (D. B. Taraporevala Sons & 
‘Co... Bombay, 1927, pp. xvit549. Price Rs. 10). 


¢ 





Government of India. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, a currency committee was appointed a 
early as 1787 by_ the government of Cornwallis 
which took ordl and written evidence in India, as 
described in a paper read at the eighth meeting 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission at 
Lahore in 1925. ; 

Part IT of. the book is devoted to a study of 
Indian prices. Here tae authors are mainly on 
new ground. The section opens with a study of 
index numbers. India Office Memorandum_ of 
1885-87 and subsequent index numbers of Indian 
prices are briefly examined. But there is an im- 
portant omission. The authors have not mentioned 
the recent index numbers, published in the Bombay 
Labour Gazette and in the Indian Trade Journal, 
Calcutta. It ig true that these relate to prices in 
Bombay and Calcutta and do not give a very 
accurate idea’ of the general price level throughout 
the country.. But it should be remembered that 
Caleutta index numbers are regularly quoted 
in the monthly bulletin of the, League of Nations 
for representing price-changes in India. 

The study of price-levels is followed, by the 
study of prices of individual commodities like rice, 
wheat, sugar, tea, cotton, jute, coal and oilseeds. 
The authors arrive at certain conclusions, which 
are open to criticism. 

“The pri¢e-history of sugar,” they, tell us, “is 
one of the most illuminating illustrations of what 
a policy of determined protection can achieve” 
(p.176). The authors gtavely tell us that the 
difference between the cost of production here 
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national market, such as silver, copper, Wheat. 
cotton, have about the same gold price the world 
over, transportation and taxes aside, no matter. 
whether the quotations are in dollars, francs,. 
pounds or marks. On, the other hand, many 
articles such as aluminum goods, pottery and 
china-ware or specialized chemicals and metallurgi- 
cal products, which either do not enter largely 
into international trade or whose prices are ad~ 
justed slowly, show a great divergence of gold: 
prices in the several markets of the world’ 
(Depreciated Exchange and International Trade, 
second edition, p. 20.) , f 

Even in the case of England the same disparity 
between sheltered aud unsheltered prices, 1s- 
noticeable, as pointed-out by Keynes and other 
monetary theorists. | i l 

The authors have missed the obvious point that 
the assumption of special characteristics: of the 
Indian price-level is not necessary to prove the: 
thesis that relative redundancy of currency for 
short periods was quite likely under the pre-war 
system. Even the Hilton-Young Commission has- 
observed, “the automatic working of the exchange 
standard is thus not adequately provided for in 
India---Under the Indian system , contraction is not 
and. never has been, automatic.” (Report, para. 


16.) | 

_ Part IIL of the book deals with the three issues 
raised by the Hilton-Young Commission, vix., the 
standard, the ratio (the authors put it as the unit}. 
and the Reserve Bank. ° 

With regard to the first qu®stion, the authors 
explain why Indian -public opinion has been over- 
whelmingly in favour of gold standard with a gold 
currency. The introduction of such a, system in 
India means that “India should negotiate for her 
gold requirements directly with the United. States 
or through England” (p. 453). “The United States 
do possess large quantities of free gold ; the with- 
drawal ofa part of this gold to India would 
create no credit difficulty.” But the introduction 
of gold currency in India would give a heavy 
blow to the American silver interest and naturally 
“we are welcome neither as creditors of our own 
gold from England, nor as borrowers of -surplus 
gold from America.” (p. 454. 

This is the chief obstacle to the adoption of goid 
currency in India. The expense for introducing 
gold currency and the reaction cf this measure 
on the world price of gold do not appear to be 
very_ serious obstacles. As to the argument of 
Mr. Kitchin and Prof. Cassel that India’s additional 
demand will increase the “scramble for gold” and 
bring about a fallof prices, we may quote the 
opinion of an authority on gold standard like Prof. 
Lehfeldt that “on the whole, the chief. risk of a 
disturbance that would be embarrassing and 
detrimental to trade throughout the world appears 
to be on the side of depreciation, te. of rise of 
prices.” (Lehfeldt— Controlling the Output of Gold; 


and that abroad, should be bridged by an adequate 
protective duty, (this difference amounting, accord- 
ing to them, to the paltry figure of 76% in 1913), 
although the theory of equalising costs has been 
discarded even in America, where it was first 
proclaimed as the true principle of protection. 
The reason assigned is equally curious,—‘the 
infancy of the industry !” 

Nor can one support the authors’ contention 
that the Indian coal industry requires protection, 
which in their opinion, “deserves to be strengthen- 
eda good deal more, if it is to, become an active 
force in stimulating our other industries. When 
it is remembered that our coal production exceeds 
our consumption, the case for a prohibitive import 
duty becomes stronger still” (pp. 239-240.) One 
fails to` see how_ by a protective import duty on 
foreign coal, the Indian coal industry can be made 
“an active force in stimulating our. industries.” 
For, ‘as the Tariff Board. has pointed out, “all 
measures which tend to raise the cost of fuel are 
prejudicial to industrial development.” 

Nor can, one accept the authors’ view _ that “the 

prices of hides, like those of jute, are determined 
by its (ste) monopolistic supplies,” (p, 228), The 
Fiscal Commission has pointed out the dangers ” 
of such apparently wel'-entrenched monopolies 
as jute” and. every year the address of the 
Chairman of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
contains some remarks about possible competition. 
The authors are on still .more debatable grounds 
when they speak-of hides. The chief market for 
Indian hides has always been Central Europe, 
particularly Germany. Apart from competition 
with foreign hides in those markets, there is now 
an Intense competition with local produce, which 
has not to bear the cost and risk of deterioration 
of long voyages, and which can be sold very 
cheaply with the increased consumption’ of meat. 
The rapid rise of- motor transport has also reduced 
the demand for boots and therefore for hides, and 
thus the competition is all the keener between 
Indian and foreign hides. 

Part II of the book closes with some general 
remarks about the difficulties of determining a 
representative price level for India, an account of 
the variation in prices between 1861 and 1920, 
and a discussion on the relation between currency 
and prices. 

_ Here the authors support Gokhale’s view that 
the pre-war gold exchange standard was partly 
responsibie for the rise of Indian prices, “The 
stability of exchange-rate between. 1900-1914” is, 
in their opinion, no argument “against the alleged 
inflation of prices.” (p. 328). They draw our 
attention to certain peculiarities of the Indian 
price-level. They repeat their previous remarks 
about India’s “exclusive monopolies” which “can 
bear a large inflation of prices without endanger- 
ing their production. Besides, there are many 
important products in India forming. a very large 


percentage of the total internal trade,” prices of 
which “may rise very high without calling for any 
adjustment of the exchange rate.” (p. 329). 
We are afraid that the distinction ebetween the 
pee in India and in the Western countries 
as been too absolutely drawn, for, it is difficult 
to see that India is singwlar in this respect. With 
regard to prices in Western countries also, as 
pointed out in a recent report of, the United States 
Tariff Commission, “Articles having a free inter- 


p. 20). The future course of the price of gold is 
so uncertain that it is unsafe to use it as an 
argument for or against gold currency. i 
The alternatives that are immediately possible- 
under the existing circumstances are gold standard 
without. gold currency. and the gold exchange 
standard. The second was discredited” guring 
the War. The Currency. Commission has, therefore, 
recommended the gold bullion standard, which, in 
its opinion, gives us all- the advantages of gold: 
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standard and avoids the difficulties of gold 
currency. Se 

Our authors approve of the Commission’s 
scheme subject to the criticism, that. the gold 
reserve should be located exclusively in India,— 
an opinion, which is held by all Indian publicists. 
‘We endorse also the corollary to this proposition 
that “the Currency Authority shall do its work 
of buying and selling gold only in India.” (P. 472), - 

We wish however that’ the authors had 
„suggested closer buying and selling rates for 
gold. It is difficult to understand why it is 
necessary to prescribe the selling rate on the 
‘basis of p+2n, In order to preserve the Bombay 
‘bullion market, although the London bullion 
market is not affected by the very close buying 
and selling rates fixed by the Bank of 
‘England, vix., £3 173 9d and £3 17s 102d. per 
std. oz (i. 2, a difference of only °16 p. e.. 

One fails to see how this gold bullion standard 
maybe called a standard at all, when gold will 
admittedly vary from its par value by as much 
as 2.3 per cent. Ifa yardstick is sometimes equal 
to 36 inches and sometimes to 36.8 inches, no 
scientist would accept it as a standard for measure- 
ment. Exactly the same argument applies to 
monetary standards. 4 

It has been suggested that it is a sop ‘to 
Bombay which is unhappy over the 18d. rate. 
It seems that the powerful Exchange Banks, 
which fnance gold imports as well as the wealthy 
bullion dealers of Western India have been 
appeased by sacrificing the interest of the country 
as a whole. At the same _ time the Reserve 
Bank’s obligation # sell gold in India has been 
made a mere paper obligation. The Bank will 
ordinarliy be the dearest market for gold in_ this 
‘country. The Commission’s claim that its scheme 
“is an absolute gold standard” “since gold bars 
are to be given in exchange for notes or silver 
rupees, not for export only, but for any purpose,” 
(Report, para 60) is therefore unfounded. We 
suggest that our currency authority should buy 
and sell gold in India at a reasonable difference, 
gay one per cent. Not until this is done, can_ the 
new standard be an improvement upon the old one 
‘in this respect. 

On the ratio question our authors express their 
opinion in favour of 1s. 4d. rate, mainly on the 
ground that “the standard nit of value, once 
‘fixed, must be regarded as sacred and_ should not 
be changed.” Thisis certainly a good_ principle. 
But it must be borne in mind that during the 
currency experiment in 1920, the rate had already 
‘been changed to 2s gold and the rupee left its 
old moorings as early as 1917. i 

| to the “sanctity” of the Is. 4d ratio, the 
following remarks of the Statist which was by no 
means a blind supporter of the 1s. 6d. rate, may be 
quoted : “Given the fact that since 1914, the 
internal purchasing power of each rupee has 
been . reduced by about 35 p.c, the claims of 
equity as far as outstanding contracts entered into 
before the war, are concerned, would seem to 
demand a fixation of the rupee at a parity 
higher than that which obtained before the War,” 
(The Statist, Sept. 11, 1926). 

this connection our authors strangely observe 
that “the question of price-adjustment is a mere 
truism and need not be raised at all” (p. viii). “The 
positifn is that the exchange has been determined 
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by the authorities at 1s. 6d. sincè October 1924, 
and that steps have been taken to ‘maintain this 
rate, by controlling the internal price-level..- 
The, fact that these steps have been taken for 
a fairly long time, for more than two years, must 
result in the adjustment of the internal price level 
with the world price level” (p. 513) (italics are ours). 
This admission cuts the ground on which most 
of the arguments for 1s.“4d. rate are based. 

_ We now pass on to the last question discussed 
in the bock, wx. the problem of the Reserve 
Bank. The authors support the view of the 
majority of the Currency , Commission, that a 
separate Reserve Bank is desirable for India. 

Doubts have been raised that the amount of 
rediscounting to be done in India being small, the 
Reserve Bank will not be a paying concern. Such 
doubts are whoily_unfounded.- The sole right of 
note-issue, the free deposit of Government balances 
and the compulsory _ deposit from the | scheduled 
banks, will give the Reserve Bank sufficient funds 
which, even if employed ata very low rate of 
interest, will bring a handsome profit. 

Our authors rightly oppose the special preference 
to the shareholders of the Imperial Bank in 
subscribing to the capital ofthe proposed bank. | 
The Commission recommended that “the Imperial 
Bank’s shareholders ‘should be given the first 
opportunity of subscribing for the capital stock” 
of the Reserve Bank. The Bill provides for 30p.c. 
of the capital to. be subscribed by the Imperial 
Bank as an Institution and not by its Individual — 
shareholders. This has led the Hxchange Banks 
to ask that another thirty per cent. of the capital 
should be reserved for the scheduled banks, whose 
head offices are registered in India or the British 
Empire. If any such preference is conceded, there 
seems to be no reason for making any _ distinction 
between the British and the Foreign Banks included « 
in the First Schedule of the Bill. 

' The basis for this preference therefore requires 
examination. It has been said that the Imperial 
Bank deserves some consideration as a sort of 

compensation for its alleged “sacrifice,” for, it is 
going to be deprived of the greater part of the 
Government balances, We are further told that the 
Bank has been compelled to open a large number 
of new branches which do not pay. ; 

But it may be noted that the Imperial Bank is 
not going to lose the prestige of being the custodian 
of Government funds. It will act as the sole agent 
of the Reserve Bank at all places_in British India 
where there isa branch of the Imperial Bank and 
no branch of the Reserve Bank. The fact that 
substantial Government balances will still be kept 
in the Imperial Bank will give _it sufficient 
prestige in the eyes of the public. How valuable 
this privilege is, may be realised from the fact 
that some Indian banks were anxious to have 
Government balances even by depositing adequate 
amount of Government securities. _ i 

During the last war, a Bengali Zamindar of 
some education, withdrew all his money from the 
district loan office and deposited it in the local 
Co-operative Central Bank on the ground .hat the 
latter “was a Government institution.” If such be 
the prestige of a co-operative bank, the privilege 
of having Government balances which the Imperial 
Bank will still enjoy, must be a valued one. 

It may also be said that a considerable part of 
the Reserve Bank’s balances kept in the Imperial 
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Bank will be free of interest (see the Second 
Schedule of the Bill), The restrictions on the 
activities of the Imperial Bank, especially on 
foreign exchange business, are also going to be 
removed. These are sufficient compensations for 
its alleged “sacrifices.”. 

. „As to the maintenance of unprofitable branches, 
itis difficult to believe thata considerable number 
of them is’ really unremunerative. _The chief 
difficulty of bankers in the mofussil, is to get 
sufficient deposits at a low rate of interest. The 
Imperial Bank has not to face this difficulty. There 
isno reason why its branches should remain 
unremunerative after the first few years of their 
establishment, unless the administrative charges 
there are too heavy. We think therefore that the 
proposed preference to the Imperial Bank in 


subscribing shares is unjustified. The case for- 


preference to Exchange Banks is weaker- still. 

The Joint Select Committee of both Houses of 
the Central Legislature,. which recently met in 
Bombay, apparently solved this question by adyo- 
cating a state bank without share capital. The 
arguments advanced in favour of this scheme are, 
firstly, that the Reserve Bank, as proposed by the 
Government, will not command public confidence. 
Secondly, the profits earned by the Bank in 
dealing with Government moneys should go to 
the State and not to the. shareholders. Lastly, it 
1s problematical whether a capitalist-owned bank 
would serve the interests of indigenous trade and 
commerce. 

It cannot be denied _ that the Government 
management of currency in this country has been 
on the whole a failure. We doubt whether the 
control of credit and currency by a State Bank of 
India would fare better. We fail to see how a 
directorate Independent of Government control can 
be formed, if the State is to be directly responsible 
for the institution. It is curious that our politi- 
clans who were most vocal against state control of 
currency, are now the loudest in praising the 
virtues of a State Bank, involving as it does, state 
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owned bank is not a strong one. The Indiam 
public has full confidence as to the financial 
solvency of ` the Imperial Bank and there is no 
reason why the Reserve Bank will not command. 
the same confidence. The truth appears to lie 
the other way about. As Sir Henry Strakosch: 
rightly observes. “History | furnishes | abundant 
proof that the control of central banking insti- 
tutions is more soundly exercised by private 
citizens than by Governments.” (Economie Journal,. 
June, 1920). i 

As to the argument that the profits of the bank 
dealing with Government moneys should go to 
the State, it may be said that in the Reserve Bank 


- Bill, provision ‘has been made for a very moderate ` 


dividend to the shareholders and-the.balance is to 
be paid to the State. As interst will have to be 
paid on the debentures of the proposed state-owned: 
we doubt whether this latter institution: 
would bring more profit to the Government, es- 
pecially when it is remembered that the manage- - 
ment of a state-owned institution is aptto be 
extravagant, especially in India. |. 

The question whether a capitalist-owned Bank 
would_ serve the interests of indigenous_ trade 
depends ultimately on the shareholders. If the 
majority of them is unsympathetic to Indian 
interest, indigenous trade may not get adequate 
facilities, But there is no ground for this 
assumption. The real reason why the State 
Bank is advocated is that Indian publicists are 
afraid that the Bank may be controlled by European 
capitalists, who, it is apprehended, have no 
sympathy for Indian trade and industries. It is. 
difficult, to suggest any practicable measure to 
allay this suspicion, except to ask patriotic Indians- 
to invest in the shares .of the Reserve Bank, 
although the yield will be low. 

To conclude, the book before us contains a 
mass of useful information on Indian currency 
and prices, and its value to the student would 
be much enhanced by condensation and leaving 


- out of matter not essential to the arguments af the 


control of currency and credit. | _ authors. 
The argument that a state-atded bank will not 
command as much public confidence as.a state- 


THE PROBLEM OF POLITICAL REPRESENTATION IN INDIA 


_ By PROFESSOR GURMUKH NIHAL SINGH, 


Benares Hindu Uneversity 


I 

OLITICAL prophets of the 18th century 
had become so much disgusted with the 
workings ` of autocracy in its various 
forms and distance had lent so gfeat a charm 
to the picture of the Athenian democracy of 
the Periclean Age that they began to regard 
democracy as the one panacea for all human 


ills. 


And though the actual working of 
democracy has not fulfilled the high ex- 
pectations of its early admirers and has evem 
disappointed some of its sincerest friends, it 
is still regarded by the vast bulk of the people 
all over the globe as the best form of 
government. 

Democracy is of two kinds, of the edirect 
type and of the representative character. Direct 
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democracy certainly appears more desirable 
but it is also more difficult of achievement. 
In fact, it requires a very high standard of 
development among the people. The people 
must possess a high sense of.civic responsi- 
bility, a sufficient knowledge and understand- 
ing of local people and local problems, and 
a considerable amount of political education 
if they are to work the institution of direct 
democracy successfully. And- so far all 
attempts to introduce it in large countries 
have proved abortive. Direct democracy may 
be possible in small city states or countries 
like Switzerland; but it is impracticable in 
places like America, Russia or India. 
Russian experiment is, without a shadow of 
doubt, a complete failure from this point of 
view. ‘The attempt to introduce direct 
democracy has actually resulted in the 
introduction of indirect representation and 
of unresponsive autocracy at the top. This 
is inevitable in a large country. When the 
number of citizens exceeds a few thousand, 
and when the inhabitants are scattered over 
a large area and cannot all be gathered in a 
big hall ora square to deliberate and to 
registew their decisions one way or the other, 
some sort of representation becomes indis- 
pensable. It may be mentioned here in 
parenthesis, that initiative and recall cannot 
solve the complicated problems of to-day. 
As pointed out by Professor Laski:— 

“For what is, as a rule, urgent in the. issues 
they raise is not the simple desirability of affitma- 
tive or negative response, but the much more 
complex question of the desirability of a particular 
solution stated in all its complex statutory terms. 
The difficulty, in fact, which direct government in- 
volves is the final difficulty that it is by its 
nature far too crude an instrument ito find room 
forthe nice distinctions inherent in the art of 
government :”. ; 

And if a direct and responsible system of 
representation is not accepted---because that 
will convert direct democracy into indirect 
democracy---a series of federations has to be 
arranged as in Russia or in Miss Follet’s 
scheme, the result of which is the adoption 
of indirect election---from. the local to the 
city or district group, from the city and 
district groups to the provincial group, from 
the provincial groups to the national group, 
and in some cases from the national groups 
‘to the Imperial or international group. The 
members of the group at the top have really 
` no living connection with the members of 
the local group at the bottom and thus feel 
no sense of responsibility to the people at 
large. 





The... 


The defects of indirect elections are 
quite well known in India and may be des- 
cribed in the words of the authors of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report. While criticising 
the system of “doubly indirect” elections in 
force under the Morley-Minto scheme the 
authors observe: 

“There is absolutely no connection between the 

supposed primary voter and the man who sits ag 
his representative on the legislative council, and 
the vote of the supposed primary voter has no 
effect upon the proceedings of the legislative council. 
In such circumstances there can be no responsibility 
upon, and no political education for, the people 
who nominally exercise the vote”. 
The system of indirect elections was 
tried in the United States of America for 
nearly a century anda quarter and was in 
the end discarded in 1913, as it proved in- 
jurious to the local life of the States. It 
introduced national issues into local politics 
and vitiated the whole local atmosphere. 

For large countries like India then direct 
democracy is altogether impracticable, and 
resort must be had to representative demo- 
cracy. 


IJ 


` In representative democracy attempt is 
made to create an Assembly which is, so to 
speak, the nation in miniature. As far as. 
possible all sections of the people and 
especially all political interests and opinions 
should be represented in proportion to their 
strength inthe country and in particular 
care should be taken that minorities are not 
placed absolutely at the mercy of the 
majority but are allowed an adequate oppor- 
tunity of influencing the decisions of the 
Assembly. Several systems have been 
devised to give proper representation 
to minorities; but before referring to them, 
it is necessary to discuss the basis on 
-which representation should proceed. Re- 
presentation may be on territorial basis, on. 
communal lines, on the group principle or 
on a mixed basis. One of these has been. 
ruled out by the Western people as inimical 
to responsible or self-government. On the: 
other hand, representation on communak 
basis is regarded by a large number in 
India as “an inevitable, and even ahealthy, 
stage in the development of a non-political 
people. The authors of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report demurred strongly to this view.. 
They wrote:— 


e kd 
“But when we consider what responsible 
government implies, and how it was developed in 


54 
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the world, we cannot take this view..In the 
earlier form which it assumed in Europe it 
appeared only when the territorial principle had 
vanquished the tribal principle, and blood and 
‘religion had ceased to asserta rival claim with 


‘the State to a citizen’s allegiance... We conclude - 


‘anhesitatingly that the history of self-government 
among ihe nations who developed it and spread 
it through the world, is decisively against the 
admission by the State of any divided allegiance ; 
against the State’s arranging its members in any 
way which encourages them to think of them- 
selves primarily as citizens of any smaller unit 
than itself.” 


The principle of communal representation 
was carefully discussed and strongly ‘con- 
-demned by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 


‘ford in their classic report on Indian Gon- ` and:ealling each other ugly names. 


-stitutiònal Reforms; and it would not have 
ween necessary to examine it here to-day if 
they had been strong enough to act up to 
their convictions and had followed the 
dictates of reason and experience. But the 
fact that the Reforms of 1919, instead of 
discarding communal representation, greatly 
extended its application and that one big 
community in India—the Muslim community 
—still continues to clamour for it and that 
it forms a centre of fierce controversy in 
the country makes a dispassionate considera- 
stion of it absolutely essential, 


HI.. 


The greatest defect of communal repre- 
entation, one which is fatal to the growth 
of Indian nationality and self-governing 
institutions in the. country, is that it makes 
the people think of their differences and 
divisions and prevents them from acquiring 
“the citizen spirit.’ As peinted out~ by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report.and as illustrated 
by the experience of the past few years and 
the state of affairs in the country to-day : 
= “Division by creeds.and classes means the 
ereation of political camps organised against each 
other, and teaches men to think as partisans and 
not as citizens; and it is.. difficult to see how the 
change from this system:to nacional representation 
ig ever to occur.” i 

These -are words well worth pondering 
over! There were not a few among the 
jeaders of the Indian National Congress in1916 
and thereare still some leading persons amongst 
as to-day, who -hug themselves -with the 
comforting belief that communal representation 
_is a transitory measure in its very 
nature and that it will shortly give way, in 
some miraculous fashion, to a national system 
of re presentation. Sueh persons are expect- 
ing.a crop of mangoes from a field -of 
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thorns, and the words of the joint authors of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report ought to prove 
an eye-opener to’'them. Communal representa- 
tion is lke a deadly poison which once 
introduced into the system spreads itself 
. over the whole organism and eats away the 
vitals of the body. Like the snake it has 
to be killed as soon as it is born; if allowed 
to survive, it works havoc, as it has already 
done in almost all parts of the country. It 
has killed the delicate and young plant of 
Hindu-Moslem Unity and has created com- ` 
munal tension all over the country. Those 
“persons who were prepared to drink from 


; the same cup are breaking each other’s heads 


And.in 
a cosmopolitan city like Calcutta we have 
the spectacle of bloody riots lasting for days 
at an end and the unholy sight of the burn- 
ing of temples, mosques and Gurdwaras! 
Communal representation has strengthened 
and spread the communal mentality. Com- 
munal spirit is rife in the country and _ 
everywhere one hears of Tanzim and Tablig, 
Sangathan and Mahabir Dals. National 
organisations are withering away for lack of 
interest and support, but communal organisa- 
tions are multiplying and attracting crowds 
of supporters. One by one the national 
leaders- are succumbing to the intoxication of 
the communal vaccine and one does not know 
where the. process will stop if things are 
allowed to drift for long. . , 

Communal representation is, however, riot 
only injurious to the growth of the citizen 
spirit and the development of self-governing 
institutions, it is really harmful to the 
progress of the community whose interests 
it seeks to protect. As pointed out by the 
authors of the report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms :-~ | 

“A minority which is given special represent- 
ation owing to its weak and backward state is 
positively encouraged to settle down into a feeling 
of satisfied security; it is under no inducement to 
educate and qualify itself to make good the grouud 
which it has lost compared with the stronger 
majority”. 

Another defect of communal representa- 
tion is that under it “the give and take 
-which is..the essence of political life is lack- 
ing. There is no indacement to the one side 
to forbear, or to the other to exeri itself. 


The communal system stereotypes existing 
relations’. On the other hand, under a. 
system of common electorates there is 


chance for the development of good-will, 
toleration towards each other, friendly feel. 
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ings and relations, regard for each other’s 
wishes, desire to study each other’s needs 
and effort to please each other. There is an 
opportunity, at any rate; for the growth of 
the citizen spirit, which, as has been shown 
above, is so essential for the development of 
self-government in the country. 

However, there is one fundamental point, 
which is almost always ignored in contro- 
versies on the subject, and to which I wish 
to draw special attention. Communal menta- 


lity has got so tremendous a hold over us- 
imagine a sphere where. 
lines, $ 


that we cannot 
there are no divisions on communal 
Because differences of religion have been 
made the basis of social and other distinc- 
tions we have taken for granted that they 
must also be made the basis of political 
representation. If differences of religion 
matter so much in other spheres they must 
matter in politics as well! And drugged 
with this mentality we have never made 
any serious effort to find out what 
exactly are our communal differences. in 
politics, Aly conviction is formed after 
careful study—that in politics, in things 
that matter in politics, our differences do not 
fortunately run on communal lines ; and it 
is only our communal mentality that is playing 
costly tricks on us, which bas created a 
sort of mirage before our eyes and which 
makes us see differences where there. are 
really: none ! É 

Let us examine the differences among 
Indians on important political questions, say 
on the need and kind of self-government, on 
the need for state help to industry and 
agriculture, on the maintenance of law and 
order, on the desirability of the Indianisation 
of army and other public services, on the 
questions of tariffs and transport, on edu- 
“cational development in the country, on 
matters sanitary anda host of other ques- 
tions that come up for decision before the 
Legislative Assembly or a provincial Council. 
I make bold to assert that on none 
these opinion is divided in the country ou 
communal lines. And I cite the pages of 
the proceedings of the Indian Legislative 
Council and the Assambly in support of my 
statement., There are, however fwo, questions 
which are generally put in a different 
category :—{i) the question of the distri- 
bation of loaves and fishes’ and (ii) the 
measures dealing with the peculiar problems 
of a particular community, like the abolition 
of Satt, the legalising of widow re-marriage, 


a 


` constituting the services 


of 


‘the Class Areas 


BB 


management of the Gurdwaras, etc. Ever- 
in regard to these I submit there is really 
no communal difficulty. 

(i) The question of the services--of the. 
distribution of positions and privelleges—is-. 
no doubt a ticklish one. Self-interest and. 
greed often make persons blind and un- 
reasonable. They care little for self-contra- 
dictions provided they gain their narrow: 
selfish ends. Those who regard caste dis- 
tinctions of ths type prevalent in South 
India monstrous, inhuman and barbaric, for 
selfish ends of their own, begin to justify 
Bill in South Africa !- 
Those who wax eloquent at the injustice: 
of excluding capable Indians from higher 
positions in the country on grounds of race- 
and colour and clamour for giving equal 
opportunities to men of all races and shades- 
of colour, for selfish purposes of their own: 
begin :to advocate the filling of all posts or- 
communal grounds! When it suits them 
purposes they make efficiency the basis for 
buf when it does 
not satisfy their greed they give a back place 
to efficiency and put community in its place!’ 
Communal greed has really made us so blind 
and unreasonable that we care very title for 
such self-contradictions. And we have pushed: 
matters to such ridiculous length that even 
admissions to schools and colleges are being. 
regulated on communal lines. The zeal 
displayed by persons like Sir Fazli Hussain- 
in affording educational facilities for their 
co-religionists is indeed admirable, but the 
methods.“ used. are abominable. If one 
medical college’or one public Hirst Grade 
College is insufficient for the needs of» the 
province, to make provision for another one 
is not only right but noble, but to keep ont 
a superior student, simply because he belongs | 
to a particular community, and to make room 


-for au inferior student~-of another community 


is, to say the least, unjast. Educational and 
other opportunities for fall development ought 
to be provided for ehildren aud adults of alk 
castes, creeds, communities, colours and races, 
and positions and privelleges distributed on 
the basis of merit and efficiency. Such is. 
the principle found by ‘experience in the 
various parts of the world to be most just, 
reasonable and bast suited to the interests of 
country and humanity. It ‘hasonly to be 
applied to the casein point—the services. 
question in India—and the whole difficulty 
disappears at once. tet fone a ee 
(ii) The other matter is a less difficult: 


one. And there is really no controversy on 
the point. Every one realises that the 
Assembly will be guided by enlightened 
opinion of the particular community in 
matters affecting that community. alone. And 
in purely religious and social matters a 
-composite state cannot afford to take the 
initiative or to have a positive policy of its 


-own, except that of perfect neutrality, 
impartiality and toleration. 
IV 


After reading the defects of communal 
yepresentation which are so 
in such a masterly manner , described in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report one is 
strongly tempted to ask : Was it then 
to kill the budding spirit lof Indian nationality 


and to give no chance to the development. 


of self-governing institutions In the country 
that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
recognised the principle of communal 
representation and made it a part and 
parcel of their scheme of reforms? And 
it becomes very difficult for one to answer 
the question in the negative, especially in 
view of the following lines written- by 
‘them by way of anticipation :— , 

“The British Government is often accused of 
dividing men inorder to govern them. But if it 
unnecessarily divides them at the very moment 
when it professes to start them on the road to 
governing themselves it. will find it difficult to 
meet the charge of being ‘hypocritical or short- 
sighted.” ` - l 

In any .case, one cannot help - regretting 
that the authors of the Report and our 
-gurdian, the British Parliament, were not 
strong and wise enough to say no to all 
representations for the recognition or exten- 
sion of communal representation. As to the 
reasons given by the ‘joint authors for their 
inconsistency, it is not necessary to say 
much, except that if is a case of adding 
insult to injury. With what 
do the joint authors ask: - 

“How can we say to them (the Muhammadans) 
that we regard the decision of 1909 as mistaken, 
‘that its retention is incompatible with progress to- 
‘wards responsible government, that its reversal 
will eventually be to_ their benefit, and for these 
reasons we have decided to go back on it ?” 

. At any rate, let us hope that the authors 
of the next report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms will have the courage sto tell the 
truth to any community that is still short- 
sighted enough to ask for special represen- 
tation for itself and that the results of: the 
-actual - working of communal representation 
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clearly and. 


ingenuousnyuess . 
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since 1920 would have. made the people of 
India wise and strong enough to refuse to 
have anything to do with any scheme of 
reforms which is .based on the evil ‘system 
of communal representation. 

‘Since the point has -been raised in the 
present-day controversy..on the subject, it 
may be mentioned in passing that even the 
authors of the Montford Report did not feel 
pledged .to support the Muslim claim for 
separate representation in. provinces in which 
the Muhammadans were in a majority. They 
wrote :— . i 

“But we can see no reason to set up communal 
representation for Muhammadans in any province 
where they form the majority of voters.” 

And to grant them special representation 
in provinces like Bengal andthe Punjab and to 
ignore the claims of the Hindu Minority therein 
was not only wrong but very unjust.. 

Favouritism with one is almost always 
sure to lead to injustice with others. — 


y 


In the Western World two principles 
are fighting for ascendancy in connection with 
representation. Thegroup principle is making 
strong assaults on the supremacy of territorial 
representation. In India economic: groups 
are still nebulous and unorganised, though 
certain religious, social, socio-economic, 
educational and commercial groups are 
becoming important and deserve separate 
representation, But still. -the territorial 
interests are overwhelmingly: great. Land - 
is still the chief asset of the people. The 
Indian is still very much of a fixture to the 
soil and is averse to migration. -Under these . 
circumstances representation must be based 
very largely on the territorial principle. On 
the other hand the organised group life must 
be given its due share of representation. 
And the religious groups, as groups, as 
organised entities, should be given represen- 
tation in the same way as a University or 
a Chamber of Commerce is represented at 
present. As stated above, the legislative 
assembly should be the nation in miniature 
and if religious groups éxist in the country 
they’ should be given proper representation. 
I recognise the necessity of representing the 
religious point of view in the Indian legis- 
latures at the present time—as' so-called 
religion plays a very important part in the 
life of our people. With the moderni8ation 
of India religious. groups will cease to be 
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_ aS important as they are to-day, then their 

representation can be reduced or even done 
away with. But as long as they continue 
to exist as organised entities and play an 
important part in the life of the nation, they 
have a rightto be represented on the legis- 
latures, 


VI 


It is thus a combination of territorial and 
group “representation, with the territorial 
in the ascendance, that seems best suited 
for India at the present stage of its develop- 
ment and which offers a rational and 
scientific solution for the communal difficulty 
which is dominating the situation to-day. 
There is one other point that needs mention 
in this connection: it is the division of 
constituencies into urban and rural as has 
been done in some provinces in India, as, 
for instance, in the Punjab. Representation 
of Agricultural and Industrial interests as 
such is perfectly legitimate and a’ provision 
has already been made for their representation 
in the above scheme in connection with 
group representation. But . to divide the 
neighbeuring people, and to link together 
men totally uftknown to each other as has 
been done in creating the urban and rural 
constituencies in the Punjab is absolutely 
unjustifiable. In some cases specially, urban 
representation is reduced to a farce, as for 
instance, in the case of the urban Sikh 
constituency.. How can one person know 
the needs of voters situated as far apart as 
Ambala on one side, Rawalpindi on the 
other and Lyallpur on the third ? And what 
are the points of contact after all between, 
say, the voters of Amritsar and those of 
Lyallpur town ? And how troublesome and 
expensive an election campaign is , bound to 
be in such a case? And who are after all 
the representatives sent from the rural con- 
stituencies ? Are not several of them town 
dwellers, and some of them even members 
of that much-derided class, the Indian law- 
yers ? And are the money-lending Zamindars 
greater friends of the rural population than 
‘some of their own relations working, may be, 
temporarily in the neighbouring town ? Under 
such circumstances one cannot wonder that 
a British publicist accused the Punjab 
Government of gerrymandering ! 

In any case, it is earnestly hoped that 
when the system of representation is revised 
in’ he near future, this unnatural and un- 
fortunate distinction between . urban and 
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rural constituencies—in a country, where few 
fowns have any urban life or peculiarly 
urban interests to protect and where there 
is little danger of agricultural classes being 
in a minority—will be removed and each 
province will be divided into more natural 
and rational constituencies. 
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The work of dividing the country into 
constituencies is a very important, difficult 
and a delicate one, and one which must be 
performed with a due sense of responsibility 
and honesty. Unfortunately, an electoral 
system admits of manipulation and a govern- 
ment, if selfishly inclined, may arrange the 
seats in such a way as to place its opponents 
In an unfavourable position. This process 
of manipulation is known by the name of 
“gerrymandering”—an expression which ori- 
ginated in America, where this evil was 
greatly prevalent at one time. On the other 
hand, democratic principles require that the 
electoral system should be such as “to enable 
the legislative assembly to embody the 
Opinions of the majority and the minority 
on the great issues of public interest,’ and 
to connect the voters in a real and living 
manner with the government in power. 

It is held by several eminent writers on 
the subject that the electoral areas should 
be large, each returning not. one but several 
members, so that minorities may receive 
adequate representation. There. are some 
among them who would make.the consti- 
tuency as large as an Indian province or 
a small country like England, so that even 
a small and scattered -minority may act to- 
gether and poll enough votes to return a 
member. Large, multiple-member consti- 
tuencies have been gaining popularity in 
recent times in the West. And in 
order fo make them useful for minority 
representation various methods like those of 
limited and communal voting, or the two — 
types of proportional representation—have 
been devised. The one which is favoured 
most at present is the system of proportional 
representation of the single transferable vote 
type. 
Opinion is divided among experts as to 
the merits of proportional representation. 
Those who favour if stress the . importance of 
giving représentation to minorities and making 
the assembly a nation in miniature in the 
true sense of the terms Those who oppose 
it emphasise the-necessity of maintaining the 
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two-party system intact and the need of 
preventing the growth of too many groups 
in the legislature. And for this purpose they 
favour the division of the country into small 
ee nen each returning one member 
only. 

It is not necessary to deal with all the 
merits and demerits of the system of pro- 
portional representation here, because, the 
system is, in any case, unsuited to Indian 
conditions of the present day. It is too 
complex a system to be worked in the 
present ignorant condition of the country. 
Even in advanced Western countries it places 
the voters at the mercy of party organisers 
and diminishes materially the civic’ interest 
of the voters. At any rate, for a consider- 
able time to come, the Indian voter will not be 
in a position to understand the complicated 
nature of the system’ of 
representation, much less will they be able to 
use it correctly and independently. On the 
other hand, the system of small, single- 
member constituencies is very well-suited 
_ to the present conditions of the country. It 


is simple and easily comprehensible and can ~ 


even be used by illiterate voters. What I 
value most in small; single-¢member consti- 
tuencies is the opportunity of knowing the 
candidate for election in a genuine way by 
the voters and that of knowing the real need 
and wishes of the voters by the candidate. 
And there is the further chance of keeping’ 


proportional . 
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a close and personal relation between the 
candidate andthe voters after the election. 
It is only by keeping up the close personal 
relation that representative government can 
be made. truly democratic. If the large size 
of the constituency makes the maintenance 
of such close personal relationship impossible 
—if the member is neither well-known to 
nor very familiar with the needs and wishes 
of the people—the government of the country | 
ceases to be democratic or according -to the — 
wishes of the people. But if along with the 
opportunity of maintaining a ‘close personal 
relation, the voters are given a restricted 
right of recall, the danger of the representa- 
tive going against the-wishes of the people 
or that of the assembly getting out of touch 
with public opinion can be almost altogether 
eliminated. : 


VILL | | 
A scientific study ofthe problem of 


‘political representation in India thus leads 


to the conclusion that the present system- 
of communal electorates with. the invidious 
and unnecessary distinction of urbah and 
rural constituencies should Be discarded and 
a system of small, single-member, common 
(non-communal), territorial constituencies, 
tempered with a certain amount of group 


representation, including that of the organised 


religious groups, be adopted in its place. 
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The Pedigree of a Javanese Queen 


In the Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala (Hira- 
nanda Shastri, Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII 
310-27 andplates : and N. Q. Majumdar, Monographs 
of the Varendra Research Society No. 1, pp. 1-31) 
there occurs the following account (verse 30) 
concerning the queen of Samaragravira of Java : 


UW, Naga WET iii a ai gat 
AIA TAGE TCA ATCA | 


+ Dp. 


This I formerly translated as : “The lady named 
Tara who was like Tara (Goddess) herself, a daugh- 
ter of the great king Varmasetu of the Soma lineage 
became the chief Queen of that lord of the earth.” 
But I now propose to substitute in the place of 
the great king Varmasetu of the Soma lineage’ the 
following : ‘that great king who was the very dam 
of the (riverlike) Varman family and belonged to 
the Soma lineage” In the compound ‘Varma 
setu’ the word ‘Varman, which denotes “some 
family bearing this ‘name is evidently conceived as 
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a powerful stream for whose restraint or preserva- 
tiona dam wou'd be a great necessity. The king, 
for whom this epithet has been employed, is thus 
represented as the main support of the Varman 
family to which he belonged. . 

From the above passage it is clear that (1) the 
father of queen Tara was a king; (2) that he be- 
longed to a Varman family; and (3) that he was 
born in a line known as the ‘Somakula’ These 
three points, as also the fact that the Javanese 
ics. lived about the 9th century A.D, which is 

e approximate date of Devapala, a contemporary 
of her son Balaputradeva, are probably sufficient to 
connect her father with the dynasty ruling over 
Cambodia in this period. For kings of that dynasty 
bore the surname ‘Varman’ and most of them 
traced their pedigree tọ Kaundinya and Soma or 
styled themselves as belonging to the ‘Somavamsa’ 
(R. C. Majumdar, ‘Indian Colonisation in the Far 
East, Proceedings, Madras Oriental Conference, 1924, 
p. 343). One of the greatest kings of this dynasty, 
Jayavarman II, who ascended the throne in 802 
A. D. ‘hailed from Java (Malay Peninsula)’ and was 
a Buddhist, at least in the beginning of his reign, 
(Finot, ‘Hindu kingdoms in Indo-China,’ Indian 
Historical Quarterly, 1925, pp. 614, 615-16), The 
passage in question, therefore, very probably refers 
to the matrimonial relationship existing in the 
period between the Varmans of Cambodia and 
the Sailendras of the Malay Peninsula. I am not 
aware whether this suggestion has been already 
made by any other scholar. In any case I take 
this opportunity to publish my views in the hope 
that those who are better acquainted with Far 
Eastern Archaeology may be able to throw fresh 
light on this important passage of the Nalanda 
copper-plate, 

N. Q. MAJUMDAR, M.A, 


Media of Instruction in the United 
Provinces 


You have done a picce of useful service in 
drawing attention, in the current number of 
your journal, to the hardship caused to _non- 
Hindustani Communities in the United Provinces, 
by the proposal to insist on Hindi or Urdu as the 
medium of instruction and examinations in the 
High Schools with effect from the year 1929. 
There are many institutions affected adversely 
by this decision and I enclose a copy of a 
representation I have sent to the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education on behalf of 
the Bengali-Tola_ High School, Benares City, of 
whichI am President. Nearly 75 p.c. of the pupils of 
the institution have Bengali as their mother- 
tongue and in accordance with the new rule, 
they will be compelled to study and, answer 
examination papers either in Hindi or in Urdu. 
Owing to the presence of great centres of pilgri- 
mage in the Provinces, like Benares, Prayag, and 
Ayodhya, a number of non-Hindustani-speaking 
Hindus have settled here and if they cannot 
have the privilege of having their own mother- 
tongues recognised as the media of instructicn 
and examination, they can at least be allowed to 
contirfue to use as at present English, which they 
have to learnin any case. The study of additional 

guages besides -the mother-tongue, English and 
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sometimes also Sanskrit, is not a very educational — 
proposition. 
P. SESHADRI, 
President, Bengali-Tola High School, Benares City. 
From 
Prof. P. Seshadri, m. A, 
President, Committee of Management, 
Bengali-Tola High School, 
Benares City. 


To | 


The Secretary, N 
Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education, United Provence: ee | 
o. 19( : 
Dated Benares, the 26th April 1926 — 
Sir | 

, | S u 
On behalf of the Committee of Management of © 
the Bengali-tola High School, I have the honour to — 
request the Board to exempt this institution from — 
the operation of the rule making Hindi or Urdu — 
the medium of instruction in all recognised Secon- 
dary Schools with effect from 1929. 

The Bengali-Tola High School was founded so 
far back as 1854, to meet the educationai require- — 
ments of the local Indian community, Ever since 
that time, theschool hasscrupulously avoidedany kind ~ 
of exclusiveness and has opened, its doors to all, 
irrespective of race and _ nationality, so that on its 
rolls boys of all provinces have always found a 
place. But having regard to the situation and. 
the surroundings of the institution in the City 
Bengali pupils have always also formed the 
majority. In fact, at present they constitute TPA 7 
of the total number. The introduction as required 
by the Regulation of Hindi or Urdu as the medium 
of instruction in Classes , will _ prove 
seriously detrimental to the interests of the Bengali 
pupils and mar, the educational progress of the 
Bengali community here. — , ‘ ges 

Having regard to the special circumstances im- 
which the Bengali-Tola School is placed,. I am- 
compelled to requess yon to allow us to employ - 
English as the medium of instruction in 
classes IX & X (andalso as the medium. of 
examination at the High School Examination. 
In fact, any other course will render the work 


of the school impossible. 
I have the honour to be, 


ir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Sd. P. Ses#ApkI, 
President, Bengali-Tola High School, 
Benares City. | 


Marriage Customs of Kadva Kunbis 


An article on Kadva Kunbis and their awkward 
marriage customs has appeared in the January 
issue of the Modern Review of the current year. 
It contains sme misunderstandings or mistakes. 
The total population of Kadva Kunbis amounts to 


about 14 lacs. They re found in, Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, Nimad in Mewar, Yevla in Nasik 
District, Central provinces and Aurangabad. their 
Chief occupation is farming but some of them 
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are tradesmen, artists, industrialists and mill- 
owners. Up to Samvat 1966 (1910 A.D.) the date 
for marriages was announced, every ten years, 
from the temple of Goddess Uma at Unza. But 


after that year the system is being reformed and 


the Goddess, 


day by day the system of one-day-marriages is 
dying out. In Samvat 1966 one couple was 
married on a day other than the one declared by 

with the result that the marriage 


_ season lasted for 2 months—Vaishakh and Jaistha, 


In Kalol Tal 


in that year. Three years thence (ie. in 1913 


_ A.D) one girl was married in Sardhav, a village 


i uka of Kadi Prant in Baroda 


State. 
R. B. Govindbhai Hathibhai Desai, the then Babe 


of Kadi Prant (Nayab Divan of Baroda State at 


=n 


resent) and the lice Superintendent Mr. 
upshankerbhai attended the marriage. After that 


_ Marriage every year marriages have been taking 


=a. - => + <= 
e-s 


_ place in villages as well as in cities. On the last 


Vasant Panchami’? two couples of high families 
of Ahmedabad (who took the leading part in 
announcing and receiving the date of marriages 
declared from Unza) were married. In Kathiawar 


i also such marriages have been performed. Thus 
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GLEANINGS i 


Why do we Weep ? 


Weeping is fundamentally an expression of 
hel plessness, we are told by Cecil E. Reynolds of 
Loss Angeles, writing in The Journal of Neurology 


_ and Psychopathology (Chicago). Tears were originlly 





“NORMALLY, [INFANTS YELL” 


They “come into the world to weep, and not to 
laugh at the streaks of sunris®” 


a response to fatigue or ieritation, impairing one’s 
ability to act : but they are now an elaborate coun- 
terfeit developed in the course of ages. He presents. 
this theory in the following terms : 
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carnivorous. 


marriages are being celebrated on any day of the 
year. there seems no possibility that the 
date for one-day-marriages will be announced 
from the temple of Goddess Uma in the ensuing 
years of Samvat 1986 (1930 A. D.). 


His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda has 
appointed a commission to enquire into the ‘Child 
arriage Prohibition Act’ and to readjust it. 
Many educated members of our community (Kadva 
Kunbis) and certsin institutions, such as Kadva 
Patidar Hitkarak Mandal, have recommended to 
the commission to make the Act more strict, to 
give such defaultees some physical punishment 
above fine and to sentence the priest and the 
persons who partake in the marriage. Also they 
have recommended that the persons who announce 
the date from Unza should be punished with 
rigorous imprisonment. From the _ above facts 
one can see that the custom of one-day-marriages 
has been removed and marriages take and_will 
take place as in other Hindu communities on dates 
suitable to both the parties, : 


Ahmedabad Harar Vasantpas Menta? 


 eneenhieeeeme tena 


_ “Weeping is primarily egoistic, whereas laughing 
is normally social and altruistic. Infants come into 
the world to weep, or at least with that facial ex- 
pression, and not to laugh at the streaks of sunrise 
or flickers of a tallow candle. Also, normally, they 
yell vociferously. We are not, for the . moment, 
concerned with the yell, but we are deeply interested 
in the facial expressions which suggest tears. 
Physiologically, the facial expression is_ adapted to 
protecting the eyes against irritation and stimulation 
as well as against increased tension according to 
Darwin), and the tears ‘if and when they make 
their appearence) to wash away irritants from within 
the lids, and to moisten the cornea., Now in the 
lower animals, such as the dog, excessive lachrymal 
secretion is indicative of (1) fatigue, especially from 
prolonged vigilance on behalf of the pack; (2) cer- 
tain diseased states ; (3) foreign matter within the 
lids. All of these conditions are disabling from the 
hunter’s view-point, and also of temporary duration. 
Especially is fatigue common to all members of the 
herd at times, and the presence of lachrymation is 
probably the first indication to the herd that one of 
their members is on the verge of exhaustion, and 
needs relief and forbearance. Now, what holds 
good for the dog and wolf packshould also hold 
good for our anthropoid ancestors, who were also 
gregarious, aggressive hunters, almost certainly 
It may be remarked, too, that in 
yawning, even without forcible closure of the eyes, 
tears may be produced at times—a fact which 
suggests a central origin for the phenomenon and 
lene some support to the ‘fatigue’ theory , here 
outlined. | 

“Hence it appears that_a function of the nervous 
system, originally intended as a response to physi- 
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cal disorder, has gradually evolved into an expres- 
sion of psychological helplessness.” 


Highest Paid Chinese Actor 


In the Chinese theater the play is essentially 
the thing and nothing is on the stage that does 
not directly contribute. But decoration becomes 
an essential owing to the national disposition to 
symbolism and this is a rather curious fact in a 
country where the stage has no scenery. Their 
theater is not imitative and therefore a landscape 
or an interior is created for an audience by sug- 
gestion ; by emotion, and it must be confessed of 
the theater habitue of to-day by drama tradition. 





A Prospective CELESTIAL VISITOR 


Mei Lan-fang, one of the highest paid actors in the 
world, who is reported intending to visit and 
play in America 


Mei Lan-fang, a Chinese young actor is finding 
favor with a group of literary men and a discerning 
theater public in Peking. Altho his celebrity has 
developed since the fall of the empire nine_ years 
ago, the plays in which he appears and _ the 
manner of his acting belong to the Imperial Stage 
tradition. Mei Lan-fang limits himself to about 
twenty ! plays and presents each role with re- 
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markable intelligence and sympathy ; his songs 
have been rewritten for him by celebrated poets in 
order that they shall be of literary merit. 


Literary Digest 


“Force” China’s Only Way 


By force alone can China obtain what is due 
to her, it is now claimed, and this is said to prove 





Irs A Lona Way From Suancuar To CHINATOWN, 
New York å 
But the Chinese Nationalists in Manhattan and in 
other sections of this country seem to have the 
same strong opinions as their fellows in China, 


what a failure Western diplomacy has been in 
China. just as it was preyiously in Japan. Yet by 
“force” in China is not necessarily meant , military 
force, we are told, but “force” as exerted through 
the political and economic boycott and through 
mob action. 


Motoring Two Hundred Miles an Hour 


No man ever traveled on the surface of the 
earth any where near so fast as did Major Segrave 
on Daytona Beach. His official speed of 203.79 
miles an hour beats the previous record by 
forty-seven miles, and his _instrumeats showed 
that at times the was going at the rate of 211 
miles, 

WINNERS OF THE BATTLE OF SPEED 
(World Records) ; a 
Airplane, Bonnett. France 278.48 miles per hour 
Motor-car, Major Segrave pT e Le a eae 
Railroad, Plant System 


in Florida s. 120 P Se 
Motor-boat, Maple Leaf, 

English s. 80 s y Si 
Destroyer, U. $. S. Cole OWE PE TEPES FSA Lir 


Running horse, Roamer, i 
American + 1 mile in 1 min. 
Trotting Horse, Peter ® 

Manning, American --- 1 mile in 1 min. 56% see, 
Running man, P. Nurmi Ae 

Finland » 1 mile in 4 min. 10.4 see. 


344/5 sec, 
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Tue Fastest Driver Anp Moror-Car In Tur Wortp—(Lit. Digest.) 


A Pallava Relief: Durga 


Goddesses, perhaps with the exception of Usas, 
the Dawn, play a very unimportant partin Vedic 
mythology, where we find little more than a naive 





Durga-Mahisamardini, Singasari, Java 
3th century 
Ross Collection 


tendency to provide each. god with a wife; for 
example, Indra with Indrani. In the “popular non- 
Aryan cults, which provided the greater part of 


reven outnumbering the masculine deities. 


» In another type 


the mythology of mediaeval Hinduism, on the 
other hand, goddesses are of great importance, 
en o Perhaps 
this difference is to be associated with the patri- 
archal character of Aryan, the matriarchal character 
of Dravidian culture. We do not know very much 
in detail about the native goddesses at a very 
early period, except that they included types of 
beneficent powers of fecundity and prosperity, 
as well as malevolent demons. In the develop- 
ment of theistic and devotional Hinduism all these 
feminine powers could be and gradually were, 
incorporated into a consistent. theological scheme 
as manifestations of one goddess, who is either 
Herself the Supreme Power (Ehergy) or the power 
(energy) inherent in a male deity. As Power, the 
goddess (Devi) is called Sakti (Energy) her mani- 
fold forms Saktis; and from this word is derived 
the adjective sakta, designating the cults of the 
Great Mother and feminine powers characteristic 
of Tantrik Hinduism. Thus in her own right the 
Devi is the Absolute in action, manifestation, and 
variety ; Nature, in all her multiplicity, violence, 
and charm, dispensing impartially birth and death 
illusion and enlightenment. In relation to a 
particular cosmic deity, such as Siva, she 1s, In a 
popular sense, his wife and also in specific forms 
engages in activities on behalf of gods or men; 
and this relation and_ these activities form the 
theme of innumerable Pauranik legends. 


No form of the goddess is more devotedly 
worshipped than she who is known as Durga 
(“Inaccessible”) Camunda, Candika, Candi, Katyayani 
and as Kali or Mahakali, the “Dark one” or “Great 
Dark One.” This Kali is at the same time the 
Great Mother, lovingly adored, and a dread power 
delighting in death and destruction, and even in 
human sacrifice; as Bhavani in the days of thagi 
(thuggee), the patron deity of robbers and 
murderers. 

To Durga is attached one of the best known of 
Pauranik legends, that of the slaying of the Asura 
(demon) Mahisa, whence she is known as Mahis- 
rsura-mardini. As such she is. often represented 
both in sculpture and painting in a fierce many- 
armed form, engaged in victorious conflict with 
the demon, whose natural form is that ofa buffalo, 
but who, at the point of death emerges in human 
form from its severed neck. this type the 
Museum already_possesses (Ross Collection? a fine 
example of late Javanese origin. 


shez#i is represented more 
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pacifically, though still armed and many armed ` 


standing upon the severed head which serves her 
as a pedestal. It is of this type that the Museum 
has just acquired, through the generosity of Dr. 
Denman W. Ross, a magnificent example of seventh 
century date and South Indian origin. 

The sculpture, in the usual dark coarse granulite 
of the South, is in very high relief ; it is weathered 
in parts as though by sand erosion, and lacks one 
arm, but it is otherwise well preserved and may 
well be regarded as the most important example 
of Indian sculpture in the Museum. The goddess 
is eignt-armed and stands, as already mentioned, 
on the severed head of the buffalo. The figure is 
balanced on one hip (French, “hanché”) the other 
leg being bent at the knee and slightly advanced 
the body “swayed.” The lower right (normal) 
arm originally a separate piece of stone attached 
by two iron rivets is missing; the hand was 
originally raised, probably in the abhaya. hasta 
pose (of encouragement to the worshipper), 
possibly in the tarjani_hasta pose of threatening 
the enemy. The remaining arms on the right bear 
the sword (khadga), dart or arrow, discus (cakra) 
and trident (érzswla). The lower _ left (normal) 
hand is held gracefully on the hip Chatyavalambita 
hasta) the others holda shield (khetaka) conch, 
(sankha), and bow (dhanus). Behind each shoulder 
appears a quiver. The goddess wears a narrow 
breast band (sthanottariya) and a dhoti, the latter 
hardly perceptible; a crown (karanda mukuta) 
elaborate, girdle, and other usual jewelry. 

lt may seem rather curious that Durga, or 
Mahakali, should oftem, as in the present case, be 
represented as carrying the two distinctive weapons 
of Vishnu (discus and conch), in addition to those 
of Siva, of whom the trident is especially charac- 
teristic, and with whom she is more closely 
connected. But this is often explained by the 
story as related in the Vamana Purana where it 
is stated that when Katyayani came forth to do 
battle all the great deities lent her their weapons— 
Siva his trident, Vishnu the discus and conch, 
Varuna the noose, Agni a dart, Vayu a _ bow, 
Surya a quiver and arrows, Kala a sword and 
shield, and other gods various arms and ornaments. 
It may also be observed that in the Devimahatmaya 
of the Markandeya Purana the Supreme Devi is 
called Mahalaksmi, and all the cosmic deities, both 
male and female, are derived from her. In the 
Suprabhedagama the goddess is called the “dear 
ounger sister of Vishnu.” In any case,in the 
ast analysis the relation of Vishnu with Siva 
becomes very close, and it will not be forgotten 
that. a well-known conception (Harihara), often 
ph ee In images, unites in one figure the forms 
of both. 


In South Indian structural Saiva temples of 
various dates the image of Durga standing on the 
buffalo’s head, as described above, usually occupies 
a niche or the outside of the north wall of the 
main shrine :an example to be seen at the Pasu- 
pati (Siva) Kovil, Tanjore District, of perhaps ninth 
century date. It is possible, of course, the figures (of 
which other examples are known) may have accom- 
panied our relief. Other examples of Cola and later 
dateareto be'found at Srimushnam and Dharasuram, 
and on the outer wall of the well-known Subrah- 
manya temple at. Tanjore. 

Figures of the same type, but older in date and 
nearer stylistically to ours than are those above 
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referred to, are met with at Mamallapuram, thirty 
miles south of Madras, and popularly known as 
the Seven Pagodas ; one, four-armed, on the outer 
back wall of the monolithic Draupadi Ratha ; 


\ 





DURGA Height 1.5m.) SOUTHERN INDIA, 7th CENTURY 
a Ross Collection 


another, iconographically identical with our ex- 
ample (except that the pos® is symmetrical), in 
the rock-cut Trimurti Mandapam. 

The Pallava dynasty, to which these monuments 
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are due, was one of the most glorious in the 
history of India and Farther India. Originally 
vassals of the Andhras in Vengi. the Kistna- 
Godaveri_ delta (where the Amaravati stupa was 
completed at the close of the second century A-D.), 
they succeeded the former in the third or fourth 
century. In the sixth century they lost Vengi to 
the Calukyas, but extended their dominions south- 
ward to Tanjore, with acapital at Conjeevaram 
neg ee The greatest rulers of the dynasty 
were Mahendravarman . D. 600-625) and 
Narasimhavarman I (625-645) ; the former, one of 
the greatest figures in Tamil history, appears to 
have introduced into the South the excavated cave 
temple style (Dalavanur, Trichinopoly. etc). To 
him and_ to his successor, Narasimhavarman, sur- 
named Mamalla (whence the name Mamallapuram, 
City of Mamalla”), are due the excavated and 
monolithic temples, and the great rock-cut_ com- 
position of the Descent of the Ganges (Ganga- 
vatarana, formerly known as Arjuna’s Penance), 
on the seashore at the “Seven Pagodas”; the 
structural | temples at Conjeevaram, and the 
beautiful “Shore Temple” at Mamallapuram, dating 
from the early part of the following century. The 
Pallavas, originally Buddhists, had already at the 
beginning of the seventh century become devoted 
Saivas, though Buddhism survived in the South 
well into the Cola period. The Pallavas, too, in 
succession to the Andhras and Kalingas (Indians 
are still, in the Malay Archipelago, called Orang 
Kling, men of Kalinga), were the chief transmitters 
of Indian institutions, and art to Farther India and 
ae coe (Sumatra “the Land of Gold,” and 
ava). 

Although representing a fully developed and 
sophisticated style, these _ Pallava carainivats, 
equally significant as historical documents and as 
art, are the oldest extant remains of Dravidian 
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art ; all that preceded them must have been con- 
structed of impermanent materials. It is very 
easy, indeed, to recognize in the lithic forms the 
reproductions of the features of a fully evolved art 
of timber and brick construction, such as Mahendra- 
varman refers to in the old Kancipuram pillar 
inscription referring to temples of brick, timber, 
metal, and mortar; and it is noteworthy that 
Primitive Khmer art, which is very closely related 
to that of the Andhras, Calukyas and Pallavas, 1s 
almost exclusively one of brick construction. Thus 
neither in construction nor in sculpture have we 
to do with anything that can be called primitive : 
the earliest monuments are classic, and, establish 
almost all the main types of Dravidian art as 
they still survive. From the Pallava period on- 
words the tendency is towards greater and greater 
elaboration, and to a less and less reserved 
phantasy ; and because, most visitors’ experience 
of Dravidian art is limited to the seventeenth 
century style of Madura, an impression is , current 
that all Dravidian art is necessarily wild and 
extravagant. On. the contrary, the earlier work, 
expressing an, intense and militant energy, com- 
bines with this energy a serenity and tenderness, 
and attains an epic quality that compares favorably 
even with the exquisite, abundant, and voluptuous, 
but in the last analysis less consistent, Northern 
art of the Gupta period. And these qualities are 
to be recognized not only in the art preserved in 
India proper, but in the character of early Farther 
Indian (Khmer, etc.) art at the time when it is 
nearest in form to its Indian sources. Thg Museum 
is fortunate in possessing g magnificent and 
typical example of the classic phase of the sculp- 
ture of the Dravidizn South. 


(AvanpA Coomaraswamy in Museum of Fine Arts, 
Bulletin, Boston) 





OUTLAWING WAR 


In our efforts to rid the world of the 
war-curse, outlawry is the only road that 
really gets anywhere. 

Our everlastingly timorous attempts to 
accomplish something by inches, by limiting 
armaments a little, by trying to make war a 
little more merciful, and the like, is mere 
futile “pottering,’ “tinkering,” “fiddling,” 
pulling out a few hairs from the tiger’s tail 
or trimming down one or two of his claws. 
We have got to Smoor tHe Tieer. Ovr- 
Lawry pors IT. Nothing else does or can. 

What could we accomplish in trying to 
prevent murder or arson, if both were legal? 
In the days of dueling and slavery there was 
no possibility of stopping those terrible and 
long-standing evils until they Were outlawed. 
The absolutely necessary ‘first step was to 
make them crimes. Then they soon disap- 
peared. If we would stop war, we must 


make if a Crime, as we ought to have done 
long ago. This takes away its legal support, 
makes any nation engaging init a felon and 
arrays all the powerful machinery and 
influences of law, of law couris, of recognised 
order and justice and of public opinion, 
against it. That means death. 

_ Everything else is mere playing with the 
tiger—trying to tie him with little strings, as 
if he were a pet lamb which we must not 
hurt. He laughs, snaps the strings whenever 
he pleases, remains exactly the same old 
insatiate man-eater that he has been for ten 
thousand years, and is ready at any moment 
to spring on the nations from behind any 
petty national quarrel in the world. Let us 
Ssoor him, in the only possible way, that of 
outlawry, before he devours another thirty 
millions of men, women and children, as in 


1914 to 1918.—J. T. SUNDERLAND. 





V. KHARE 
(1859-1924) 
By JADUNATH SARKAR 


I 


ASUDEV Vaman-Shastri Khare was born 
on 5th August, 1858, at the village of 
Guhagar, in the Ratnagiri district of 

Bombay. He belonged to a family of learned 
but poor and simple Brahman teachers of 
Sanskrit of the good old type which is now 
rapidly becoming extinct. Young Vasudev, 
however, did not take kindly to the ancestral 
way of life. Though naturally very intelligent 
and possessed of a keen memory, he disliked 
regular work and loved to roam about and 
play with the truant boys of the village. At 
this time he lost his ‘ father, and the burden 
of supporting the entire family fell upon the 
shoulders of his aged grandfather, Mahadev 
Appa. The young man acquired a good 
command of his mother-tongue, read Marathi 
books exfensively, and even wrote some poems 
and dramatic pieces to be staged by the local 
amateurs on festive occasions. 

When reproved by his grandfather, young 
Vasudev used often to stay away from the 
house for days together and range the 
surrounding hilly country or. lounge about 
the adjoining beach watching the waves of 
the Indian Ocean. A small incident now 
turned his career most opportunely. While 
playing naughty pranks at the Shimaga 
festival, he was caught with other village 
urchins and a housewife poured -a volley of 
abuse on his revered grandfather for letting 
him run wild. This set him thinking, and the 
boy left his village, walked eighty miles over 
the hills to Kolhapur, and set himself, though 
penniless, to learn Sanskrit in that ancient 
capital. A Brahman student is often given 
free board and lodging by orthodox Hindu 
families that can afford it, and Khare 
eked out his living by composing Marathi 
verses, for which he had a natural genius. 
sae returning home, he was married in 

3. 

Goaded by the increased want of his 
family, the young husband of fourteen, left 
his village for Satara, where he joined the 
home-school of the famous scholar Anant 
Acharya Gajendragad-kar and devoted himself 
to Sanskrit studies, earning his bread by 
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writing for the local Marathi newspaper, the - 
Maharashtra Mitra. In three years he- 
mastered Sanskrit grammar, literature and — 
logic. Next he migrated to Poona in search > 
of work, and was taken into the New English ~ 
School recently started. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 

one of the founders of the school, became his 

friend for life, and in 1880 secured for Khare 
the post of Sanskrit teacher in the High — 
School of Miraj.. ey 





Vasudev Vaman-Shastri Khare 


II 


It was at Miraj that Khare’s life’s work 
was done. Here he lived till death, serving 
the school on a monthly salary of Rs. 30, 
which rose to Rs. 45 after 32 years of 
service. One of his former pupils thus writes 
his impressions about him : 


“As a teacher, his impressive personality and 
erudition at once commanded the respect of his 
students. His, manner, though outwardly _ strict, 
was characterised by that milk of human kindness 
which is found typified in the Village School- 
master of Oliver Goldsmithgs poem. The prescribed 
lesson, in Sanskrit or _Marathi, was supplemented — 
and diversified by his witty remarks, choice 
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uotations and apt illustrations. He explained the 
mous poets with a natural zest. Very» often the 
students glowed with enthusiasm caught from him 
or were convulsed with laughter at his comic 
sallies. Many of his old ; 
placed in life and they retain the highest esteem 
tor aer beloved Shastriboa, as he was lovingly 
called. 


At the Miraj High School he keenly felt 
how his ignorance of English placed him on 
a lower footing than the other teachers. 
Khare at once set himself to the task of 
learning this foreign tongue with his 
characteristic vigour and perseverance. With- 
in one year he picked up so much knowledge 
of it that the Educational Inspector of Dharwar, 
who had found himentirely innocentof English 
at his previous annual visit, was surprised 
to see him using English correctly and 
freely next year. Khare kept up his English 
‘studies and widened his mental outlook by 


= reading a number of works on history and 


literature in that language. 

To the Maratha public he was best known 
as a poet and dramatist of rare power, 
He broke away from the conventions of the 
old school of poets, by choosing new themes, 
such as the ocean, patriotism, &c, and using 
blank verse. All his poetical works were 
popular, especially the Samudra, Yashawant 
Rao Mahakavya (epic), Phutkal Chuthe 
(stray poems, 1881-1888),—the second of which 
is now a text-book for the B.A. students of 
the Bombay University. 

Vasudev Vaman Khare’s dramas brought 
him fame and some amount of money. 
Gunotkarsha (1880), which brings the great 
Shivaji on the stage, passed through five 
editions in the author’s life-time. After 33 
years of silence, he resumed this class of 
composition in 1918 and produced Tara- 
mandal, Chitra-vanchana, Krishna-Kanchan, 
-Shiva-Sambhav (the birth of Shivaji), and 
Ugra-Mangal (this last not yet published). 
In several of these pieces, songs set to 
various tunes enchant the audience. The 


public patronage of the dramatist enabled. 


the historian to meet in part the heavy cost 
of his twelve large volumes of historical 
records, which have not paid their way. 


IMI 


Popular as Khare the d®amatist and 
nationalist poet was and still continues to 
be, his title to the remembrance and gratitude 
of posterity is his service to Maratha history. 
When he first went to Poona asa young 


pupils are now well 


school pandit, he was thrown into the 
company of Sane and Modak and helped 
them in editing their historical magazine 
Kavy-etihas Sangraha at its start. In 1888 
he published a life of Nana Fadnis, in which, 
however, he could not utilise unpublished 
records. But at Miraj his attention was 
drawn to the vast and unimpaired collection 
of old historical documents in the possession 
of the nobles of the Patwardhan family who 
had occupied places of great importance in 
the Maratha State in the Peshwa period. Of 
this family 13 members had been slain and 16 
wounded in the wars of the Marathas, and 
many others had distinguished themselves in 
the civil service as well. The letters they wrote 
from the scene of their operations or the 
Poona Court, to their masters or to their 
relatives, form a priceless treasure of the raw 
materials of Maratha history. 

The Patwardhan family is now divided 
into many branches, having their fiefs in the 
South Maratha country,—at Miraj (two houses, 
senior and junior), Kurundwad, Tasgaon, Jam- 
khandi. Their geographical position on the 
road from Mysore (under British ogcupation 
after the fall of Tipu Sultan in 1799)—as 
well as Baji Rao II’s foolish hostility to his 
vassals,—made the Patwardhans court British 
protection for saving their patrimony. A 
Patwardhan was in command of the Maratha 
army that co-operated with the English in 
the last war with Tipu. (See Moore’s Opera- 
tions of Littles Detachment for many 
interesting details.) The Patwardhans assisted 
the English in the operations following the 
treaty of Bassein, as readers of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s despatches know. Thus, their 
homes were saved from war and ravage, and 
their records have remained intact. 

Napoleon I has truly remarked that in 
war if is not men that count but the man. 
The same truth was now illustrated in the 
domain of history. Khare’s employment at 
Miraj and settlement in that town was a 
divine dispensation to all lovers of Maratha 
history. 

Here was the work and here was the 
man. 

Khare obtained permission from the Miraj 
Junior State (and afterwards the Inchal- 
karanji Chief) to read their papers, and 
seriously applied himself to the task which 
was destined to be his life’s work. With 
tireless patience he made his way through 
these chaotic masses of old papers written in 
the difficult cursive Modi hand, and picked 
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out the writings of the makers of Maratha 
history,—State-papers, despatches, reports, 
private letters and accounts,—letters from 
the Peshwas or the Patwardhan officials. 
Khare selected the really valuable documents, 
transcribed them in Deva-nagari for the press, 
chronologically arranged them and wrote 
historical notes to serve as the connecting 
tissue and necessary introduction,—and then 
went to publish them. The prospect was at 
first hopeless. As his old pupil writes : 


“He had so many other obstacles in the way 
of publishing this material that a man of lesser 
stuff would have given up the attempt in despair. 
At that time very few of our people recognised 
the importance of history, much less that of 
historical letters. The educated men disdained 
vernacular publications. The author lived ata 
place without a Printing Press and remote from the 
world of letters ;for the sake of his daily bread 
he had to spend the greater part of the day in 
drilling dull boys in Sanskrit grammatical forms, 
Then, there was the official opposition to the 
publication of these _ papers. He had none to help 
and few to sympathise with him. Above all, money 
was a factor too significant to be ignored.” 


Still, with the courage and confidence of 


a religious devotee, he began the publication 
of these select historical documents in June 
1897, in a monthły magazine named Aztihasik 
Lekh Sangraha or Collection of Historical 
Letters (printed Kurundwad.) After the fourth 
year, issue in monthly parts was discontinued 
and only complete volumes of 400 to 600 
pages each were issued at intervals of one, 
two and even three years, according to the 
state of his private income, because the 
support of the public (and even that of the 
Patwardhan Chiefs) was extremely slow and 
meagre. The author had to meet the printer’s 
bill for the preceding volumes from his own 
pocket before sending a fresh volume to the 
press ! 

However, the perseverance of this poor 
school pandit—whose salary never rose 
above 'Rs. 45 a month—triumphed. Before 
his death in June 1924, he had completed 
12 volumes covering 6843 pages. And after 
his death, his son Yashawant published the 
13th volume, bringing the collection up to 
7320 pages. 

The letters begin in 1739 and become 
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most copious from 1761, the fatal year of 
Panipat. 
them on to 1802, when Maratha independence 
ceased in all but the name. 
volume, the actual publication of which 
was preceded by his death by a few 
months, he 
and his son has brought the records 
to June 1802. 


Khare’s most striking characteristics were — 
judicious spirit — 


his systematic arrangement, 
or strong commonsense, and terseness,---1n 


It was Khare’s desire to carry — 


In the twelfth 


had reached November 1800, — 
down — 


of which he presents a pleasing contrast to | 


V. K. Rajwade. His Lekh Sangraha will 
stand as a model for other workers among 
historical archives and editors of documents. 
His introductions are most helpful to the 


reader and admirably concise and free from 


irrelevant digressions. 
He retired from his school 
lived for eleven ‘years more. 


in 1913 and 


But his | 


originally robust constitution was broken by 


poverty, household worries and overwork. 
On 1lth June 1924, he breathed his last, 
after two years, suffering from dysentery. 


The Poona Itihas Mandal had elected him — 


its President for one year, 
has been erected at Miraj in his memory. 

Among his other works are the Hari- 
vamsha Bakhar, Inchal-karanji Samstha- 
nancha Itihas, Maloji wa  Shahji, and 
Adhikar Yoga.As a man he was truly adorable. 
His loving pupil writes :— 

“Though for the greater part of his life he was 
forced to live in poverty, what Fortune denied 


him was supplied by his, innate contentment an 
simplicity. A self-respecting man, he would never 


and a building 


to ‘ 


stoop to abject means to enrich himself. Gifted 
with high brain power as he was, he never 


shunned hard work. He preferred silent, work to 
platform speeches. His labours at the history of 
the past, did not blind him to the present, and he 


kept himself in touch with current literature and 


newspapers. He was social in his manners, and 
never was a man more witty and humorous in 
private talk.” * 


JADUNATH SARKAR 
* Based on materials supplied by. Mr M. 


ABS 5: 
Bhat, m.a., of Shahapur (Belgaum) and Vol, XII of 
the Lekh Sangraha. 
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By KALIDAS NAG 


Eastwarp Ho! 


T was August, 1924. The Eastern Ocean 
between Saigon (Indo-China) and Singapore, 
normally trying for tourists, became 

abnormally exasperating. All the passengers 
in the small, old-fashioned French mail boat 
S. S. Donat were keeping pace as it were 
with the wild dance of the waves. How every 
one of us got sick of the sea and dreamed, 
with a pathetic longing, of Land—we the 
children of the soil! I was trying to get 
relief by dipping occasionally into the pages 
of Frederic Mistral, the Peasant Poet, weaving 
his grand Earth epic. 


“Dans le sol, jusqu’au tuf, a creusé’ ma charrure”. 


Our ‘earth-hunger’ grew in an inordinate 
measure. Three days and four nights of 
continuous voyage brought us finally to 
the grand harbour of inter-oceanic commerce, 
Singapore. 


Singha-pura, the city of the Lions;—what 
a magic in the name evoking the memories 
of millenniums ! How Indian “Sea Wolves” 
‘and “Sea Lions” have roared here while 
passing through this gate to the Eastern ocean 
and have left permanently to this harbour, the 
legacy of their names in the native dialects 
of India. The son of king Singhabahu, 
becomes sick of land ; he leaves India and 
plunges into the unknown waters. He 
lands in an island which he conquers 
and colonises and becomes known as King 
Vijaya of Sinhala (Ceylon). The first Poet of 
India, the author of the Indian epic Ramayana, 
sings of the curbing of the ocean by Prince 
Rama and his conquest of Ceylon. Valmiki 
betrays another preoccupation of the Indians 
of yore, their dream of the Goldenland, 
Suvarnabhumi, the Indian Chersonese : 


“qadequay grn afeeaq” | 


Be it Ceylon (Lanka) or Malay or Sumatra 
or* Java, according to various schools of 
antiquarians, the fact remains undisputed 
that Singhapura—Sineapore, is a symbol of 
that movement towards the sea and of that 
hunger for the unknown, that make up the 


marvellous history of ancient Indian colonisation. 
This epic of the Indian Vikings, this golden 
legend of the Indian Eastward Ho ! Would it 
remain unsung and unwritten for ever? 
Should we never enquire why the legends of 
the reign of the Emperor of Peace, Dharmasoka, 





Nature’s Rani The Traveller’s Tree. 


tend towards Ceylon and Burma as early as 
the 3rd century B. C. ; how the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea (64 A. D.) and the 
Geography of Ptolemy (2nd century A. D.), 
contain indisputable evidences of Hindu 
commercial and colonial activities ; how the 
Yavadvipa of the Ramayana is equated with 
Ibadiu of the Geographer of Alexandria and 
Ye tiao (Yap-div) sending tribute to the 
Chinese court in 132 A. D. (Vide Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi, “India and China”, Greater India 





Scenes from the Ramayana. 


(Right) Ram in sorrow for the loss of Sita. 


(Prambanam Bas-Relief) 


(Left) Ravan carrying off Sita and fighting with Jatayu. 





- Scenes from the Ramayana 
Hanuman goes to Sita in captivity in Lanka and interviews her. 
(Prambanam Bas-Relief) 
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Society Bulletin No 2, pp. 37); how the 
chapter of commercial expansion was balanced 
by that unique chapter of cultural colonisation 
inaugurated by Dharmasoka and continued 
magnificently by the Prince Monk Gunavarman, 
the painter missionary of Kashmir, passing 
through Ceylon to Sho-p’o (Java or Sumatra) 
which was thoroughly converted to the faith 
of Fraternity (Maitri) ; and how the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hien touched Ye-po’ti’ (Yavadvipa) 
on his way to and from India in the 5th 
century A.D. ; how the great naval empire 
of Srivijaya (the She-li-fo-she of Chinese 
writers) with Sumatra as its base, wove India, 
Indo-China and Java into a grand scheme of 
cultural harmony, connecting the Imperial 
architects of Borobudur with the Palas of 
Magadh and Bengal and the Cholas of South 
India ; lastly, how the Hinduised Majapahit 
empire of Java continued to shape the 
destinies of the Malay Archipelago downto the 
very end of the 15th century (1476), claiming 
the vast expanse from Malay tothe Polynesian 
world as the cultural domain of India, naming 
it as Insulindia ? All these questions, together 
with the dim visions of the far-off empires 
of Champa andeKamboj which I had just left 
behind on my way to Java, and the shades of 
the cultural pioneers Kauvdinya and Paramartha, 
Amoghavajra and Dipamkara, haunted me while 

landed in Singhapura, the gateway to Java. 


SINGAPORE, THE GREAT EASTERN GATE 


But other lions are roaring here while 
the Hindu lions are almost forgotten, save 
and except in the name which still clings to 
this cosmopolitan harbour. My claiming 
descent from my great ancestors Sakya 
Nagasena, Gumavarman, etc., did not spare 
me the purgatory of the Passport Office. I 
had the British visa all right, but I was 
informed by my friend Dr. Parimal Sen of 
the Tan Tok Sen Hospital, who was all 
attention to me during my stay in Singapore, 
that I had better show my face before 
the Dutch Consul, who was the final arbiter 
of my destiny. Entering the dingy office, 
in the stuffy steaming atmosphere, I felt all 
my pride as a descendant of the great Hindu 
pioneers, dissipated into vapour. I had to 
offer all sorts of explanations as to why I 
was proceeding to Java, how long I was going 
to stay there, etc., ete. Thanks to my creden- 
tials and my previous visit to Holland 
which earned me some friends amongst the 
Dutch Orientalists, 


I managed to satisfy the 
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passport officers, who duly sanctioned my 
visit to the “Queen of the East” without 
paying the 200 guilders or so as toelatings 
kart, admission fee or deposit money 
generally exacted as a security against 
incorrect behaviour. I heaved a sigh of relief 
when my passport was regularised, although — 
I was a bit crestfallen, thinking how History 


with relentless justice has written “barred — 


by limitation” on the title deeds of my 


Hindu ancestors who were really the first to 


reclaim this part of the world from barbarism 





Belles of Malay 


to civilisation : but they slept for nearly 
half a millennium (modest when compared 

with the sleep of their Gods who sleep 

through aeons), and I, their humble descendant, 

must pay the penalty for that luxury. 

The penalty was not very heavy. I had 
to pay five Singapore dollars for the Dutch 
visa. Then enquiring about the ticket to 
Batavia I came to know that return 
passages from Singapore to Batavia and 
back would cost me 90 Singapore dollars. 
The steamers plying in that region, belong to 
Konniklyke Paketvaart Maatschappij—a Dutch 
shipping agency enjoying practical monopoly 
in that service. To the credit of this 
company it must be said that the steamers, 
berth arrangements, and other comforts are 
the very best that one can get during one’s 
tour through the Far Hast. Neither the 
British Indian Steam Navigation Co. (Caleutta- 
Singapore line), nor the shipping lines of 
French Indo-China, both of which meet here 
in Singapor®, can stand comparison in any 
way with the beautiful, clean, well-ventilated 
steamers of the Dutch fompany. This contrast 
appealed to methe moresharply because I had 
just then had the bitter experience of travel- 
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ling in an antedeluvian French boat coming 


from Indo-China. 

Before leaving Singapore I visited the 
nice little museum built in memory of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, who, during the Napoleonic 
wars, occupied Java for five years (1810-1815), 
lest that island might fall into the hands of 


_ the French. With the fall of Napoleon that 


_. Westerners. 
looking at the huge commercial buildings and 
-= banks, I felt that slow yet mighty under- 


+P =- mans 


- extensive trade relations. 


through 
_ Singapore. 


fear was dissipated and Java was restored to 
the Dutch (1815). The British were thinking 
of establishing a commercial emporium in 
Achin, north of Sumatra; but Raffles re- 
commended Singapore as the better site and 
he turned out to be a good prophet. For, 


thanks to Raffles, Singapore is now the very 


key to the Eastern ocean, commanding its 
Here the Ceylonese 
are jostling with the Chinese, and the Tamil 
bullock-cart drivers are bravely blocking the 
way of the up-to-date automobiles of the 
Passing through the streets, 


current of Dollars rushing under this super- 
ficial civilisation that the West has reared 
up here. The wealth of the East, vaster than 
what the epic imagination of Milton could 
have visualised, is passing to the Occident 
this gigantic Mammon’s mart, 


Toe RAFFLES Museum 


The only cultural oasis in this desert 
strewn with dollars, is the Raffles Museum. 
The collection is made with a view to give 
a general idea of the fauna and flora, the 
geology and ethnography of the Malay 
Archipelago. I found specimens of dwelling 
houses and domestic things, weapons and 
implements, dress and decorations, from 
the various islands of the Dutch Indies. A 
Javanese theatre in miniature with the 
puppet heroes and heroines, the special 
musical instruments, the variegated types of 
masks, rich in suggestion and decoration—all 
gave me a foretaste of Java that was drawing 
me with an irresistible fascination. 

In a corner I found a few things which 
seemed to me of great interest to the students 
of Indian culture history. A series of terracotta 
plaques with Buddhist figures in low relief, 
some containing religious texts ip clear old 
nagari character (as we find on some later 
Javanese sculptures), testify to the migration 
of north Indian (possibly Magadha—Bengal) 
Buddhism along this land bridge of Malay 


kings of the Shailendra 
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to Insulindia. Mest of these things have 
been discovered in a cave of north Malay 
touching Siam. The great Dutch Indologist - 
Prof. Kern had deciphered some of these 
documents and had ascribed them to the 9th 
and 10th century A.D. Another important 
relic is a mutilated pillar containing fragments 
of an inscription in old-Javanese (Kavi) 
language. It stood there as a forlorn monu- 
ment of a submerged civilisation—the once 
glorious Hindu culture, overwhelmed by the 
later Islamic and Occidental inundations. 


SAILING FOR JAVA 


I sailed for Java on the Dutch steamer 
Plancius in the afternoon. Singapore slowly 
melted away in the distance. The dull gray 
sky and waters of the harbour were suddenly 
transformed with fhe crimson glow of the 
setting sun. In that mystic blending of 
colours I lapsed nto an uncanny mood. 
I seemed to witness the sunset of Gods, 
Le Crepescule des dieux, with its Wagnerian 
grandeur, the slow sinking of millions of Gods 
and heroes of the Australasian and Malay- 
Polynesian peoples, of the Brahmanical and 
Buddhistic congregations—&ll disappearing 
behind the curtain of the Unknown! The ship 
sailed in the night and innumerable dreams kept 
rhythm with the palpitation of the stars. 


Tue Isuanps or Banca AND SUMATRA, THE 
THEATRE OF THE SRIVIJAYA EMPIRE 


The next morning we were passing through 
the Straits of Banca with the great island of 
Sumatra on one side and the island of Bangka 
or Banca,on the other. Banca with Sumatra is 
rich in minerals. Gold, silver, iron ore, lead and 
amber are found, while tin is its chief product. 
Sumatra, Banca and other islands must have 
been explored by the early Indian adventurers, 
for we find very accurate descriptions of the 
islands in the Ramayana and other texts, “islands 
strewn with gold and silver.” These were the 
halting stages in the onward march of the 
Hindus towards Java, Bali and Borneo. When 
Fortune smiled on every adventure of those 
intrepid Hindu colonists and Victory crowned 
them with her laurels, they founded here the 
great Sumatran empire of Srivijaya, which 
for nearly a thousand years maintained its 
proud title as the sentinel of the Southern 
seas, sweeping these waters of pirates and en- 
forcing peace and fairplay. It was the Hindu 
Dynasty of Sumatra. 
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Boro-Budur 


‘that reared up that architectural epic, Borobu- 
‘dur in Central Java (S8th-9th ceutury). The 
‘Sanskrit inscription discovered in Kota Kapur 
in the island of Banca, informs us that in 
' 686 A. D., Srivijaya sent an expedition to Java. 
It was exactly then when the learned Chinese 
pilgrim Yi-tsing was studying Indian texts in 
the Sumatran centres of learning (685-689). 
The emperors of Srivijaya had relations with 
the Palas of Bengal, the Cholasof South India 
and the Khmer kings of Camboj. As late as 
the 11th century A.D., the great Buddhist 
reformer of Bengal Dipankara Srijnana 
(Atisha) went to meet Acharya Chandrakirti 
in the Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra); the Sumatran 
schools of study were in close touch with the 
great Indian University of Nalanda. The power 
of Srivijaya was eclipsed by the great Javanese 
empire of Majapahit founded in 1294 by Sri 
Krtarajasa, which in its turn collapsed before 


q~ 


Taas 


the onrush of Islam in the 15th century 
(vide Dr. Bijanraj Chatterjee’s “Java and 
Sumatra,” Greater India Bulletin No. 3.) 


Now this area haunted by great historic 


memories looks savage and deserted. The 
100,000 population of Banca, shows over 
50,000 Chinese, who are now dominating the 
whole of the Southern ocean right up to the 
Matay States And Sumatra, the proud 
throne of the Shailendras, is covered with dense 
jungle. The whole day I listened to the sonorous 
music of desolation from the dark green 
forests of Sumatra, lamenting her past 
glories underthe Hindu emperors of Srivijaya. 
How much of history is entombed within this 
sepulchre of greenery! How Nature tries to 
hide under the cover of her smiling forests, 
the ravages of Time and how Man with an 
uncanny instinct digs up the skeletons of his 
ancestral glories ! 


From SINGAPORE TO BATAVIA 


Our fine little Plancius (6000 tons) 
floated frone Singapore with asplendid weather. 
The sea was calm and placid like a pond. 
The Plancius crossed the Equator, gave us a 
superb view of Sumatra and Banca and 
brought us to Tandjong Priok, the harbour 
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of Batavia, in the morning, covering a 
distance of 532 nautical miles in 40 hours. 
From the harbour one can reach the city 
by train or by car in twenty minutes. 
Some friends who expected me, kindly met 
me on board the steamer and brought me 
safely to Weltvreden (well-contentin Dutch) or 
the new city. Really it looked a well-contented 
metropolis with large clean streets, fine 
parks “and sumptuous buildings. Batavia 
rivals Singapore as an emporium of Asiatic 
commerce. It is the capital of the Dutch 
possessions in the Hast—The Nederlandseh- 
Indie as it is called by the Dutchmen. 





Kalpa-taru of Hindu Mythology. 
A Specimen of Indo-Javanese Bas-Relief 


7 I had the good fortune to enjoy the 
hospitality of Mr. Corporaal, the Principal 
of the Training College, “Gunung Sari.” It is 
a “new model” school run on co-educational 
lines. Its fame for efficiency, ordey and peace- 
ful atmosphere has attracted boys and girls 
from every part of the Dutch Indies. 
Students from east anfl west Java, from Bali, 
from Sumatra and other islands, greeted me 


with their variegated native costumes and refined 
courtesies. At a glance I could discover the 
wide range of variation in features, in 
dresses, in gestures—a tableau vivant of the 
picturesque types of Indonesia greeting my 
eyes. How thankful am I that the Principal 
and his fellow teachers kindly arranged to 
keep me in the very heart of this community 
of Indonesian youths. How much would I 
have lost (as the tourists in general do) 
by entering an up-to-date hotel with its 
modern comforts ! 


A MopeL Scnoorn or BATAVIA 


The whole day, my first day in Java, 
passed away like a dream. The teaching 
staff, composed of Dutch and Javanese 
teachers, impressed me with a spirit of 
rare devotion and idealism. Mr. Corporaal 
struck me as an ideal captain ; then Mr. 
Maatman, Mr. Post and other Dutch scholars 
were splendid lieutenants, with true instincts 
and sympathy as teachers. The wives of the 
teachers were also in active service, some 
as superintendent of the girls’ boarding, some 
as kitchen queens ! I was taken round the 
whole establishment, not  excludirfe the 
washing department; for, af Mrs. Maatman 
humorously said, I must be convinced that 
they observe Dutch cleanliness right through 
the institution. Really it seemed to me 
that I had come to a model school the like 
of which is rarely to be met with in India. 

What intensified my joy was the discovery 
that our Poet Rabindranath had, from a 
distance, thoroughly captivated the heart of 
the professors as well as of the pupils. They 
asked me many things about the Poet and his 
Shantiniketan. I found here for the first 
time some of the Dutch translations 
of his works which, I gathered, were keenly 
appreciated. The special favourites were : 
De Leerschool van den Papegaai (Parrot’s 
Training) Opvoedingsidealen (The Crescent Moon) 
translated by the Javanese writer Noto 
Soeroto. Rabindranath’s “The Centre of Indian 
Culture” (Het Centrum der Indische Culturer), 
has roused great enthusiasm for India in the 
heart of many serious-minded people. 

I was introduced to the Javanese Pandit 
whose family name was Shastra-viryya. He 
taught the Javanese language and literature 
in the scnool and he furnished me with 
valuable information about the present 
state of scholastic learning in Java along 
indigenous lines. He lamented like our 
own Pandits that the traditional method 
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of study was decaying. I humorously asked 
if he knew the original significance of his 


family name Wet Ma1. He did not know 


Sanskrit and got a little confused. I compli- 
mented him by saying how his name paid a 
glowing tribute to the Indians, who believed 
-that real strength was notin brute force but 
thatit lay in the stored-up wisdom, the Shastras 
of our ancestors. Mr. Shastraviryya was highly 
‘flattered and requested me to recite a few 
slokas from the Bhagavad Gita, which I found 
to be the universal favourite here. 


Aw Inpo-JAVANESE EVENING 


So I had the joy of discovering the very 
first day of my stay in this ancient Indian 
colony that India still had some place in the 
heart of the Javanese people. I spent the 
afternoon describing the Shantiniketan school 
and the Poet’s original method of teaching 
music and acting. I did not know that I 
was touching sympathetic chords and that 
my young Indonesian friends were preparing 
a most delectable surprise for me that evening. 
Scenting my weakness for music and drama 
and neticing my eagerness to know something 
of the famouse Javanese theatre, boys and 
girls of: the school conspired to overwhelm 
me with a suddenly improvised programme. 
T began to suspect it late in the afternoon 
when I found the boys running about, carry- 
dng foliage and flowers and other beautiful 
things towards the central Pandapa 
{Mandapa) in a corner of the spacious 
play ground. Then I was duly informed 
and taken to witness the performance. 
The students organised the orchestra 
4{Gamelan), the chorus, the dance-drama, 
everything. They showed inborn taste and 
talent. In vocal music they did not show 
much individuality. The cosmopolitan music 
with imported European tunes, seemed a 
little queer ; but the moment the indige- 
nous orchestra, the Gamelan, started 
playing, all sense of discrepancy vanished 
and ewe felt transported to the age of 
classical Javanese drama. The girls were 
naturally shy ; yet they contributed their 
quota by singing a few pastoral songs. 
There is a distinct regional character in 
their melodies. The Sundanese and the 
Balinese tunes seemed well differentiated. 

Suddenly we were snatched away from 
our musical musings to vigorous action. 
The boys of Sumatra possessed the stage. 
‘They gave a -splendid show of the Sumatran 


10 


dagger-duels. The most thrilling part came 
when one of the combatants charged 
furiously with a dagger while his rival, 
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completely unarmed, defended himself witl 
a sureness and rapidity that seemed pheno: 
menal. The Sumatrans enjoy even to-day 
a reputation for fight. A section of thi 
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Sumatran people, those inhabiting Atchin, in 
the northwest, maintained ‘their independence 
down to1873, when the inevitable war with 
the Dutch broke out which resulted in the 
subjugation of the province. Butthe resistance 
offered was so strenuous that it cost 80,000 
lives and £20,000,000 to the Dutch. It was 
only in 1908 that these people were complete- 
ly subjugated. Naturally I found in the tense 
agile musculature and flaring looks of these 
Sumatran youths, vestiges of the old fire. 
Then followed a comic interlude to relieve 
the tension. My friends explained how the 
boys were giving us an oral caricature of 
current politics, through brilliant dialogues 
in the cultured dialect of Central Java set 
against the boorish idiom of the unorthodox 
provinces. I was reminded of a similar 
dialectal duel between the aristocratic Casti- 
lians (of Madrid) and the upstart lond-tongued 
Catalans (of Barcelona) which I had witnessed 
in a modern Spanish comedy while I was in 
Madrid. The people of Central Java (Sore- 
_akarta-Jokjakarta area), consider themselves 
as the Aryas of Java, enjoying the monopolv 
of all refinement and artistic tastes, and their 
superior airs were excellently rendered, to the 
great joy of the audience. 


A MAHABHARATA DANCE 


I was convinced that the Javanese were 
born actors, but I did not realise how great 
they were in dance tili I witnessed the 
representation of the Brata joeda ( Bharata- 
yuddha ) by these amateur dancers of the 
school. Dancing is as natural to the Javanese 
as swimming to the swan. I wonder who 
teaches them the extraordinary expressiveness 
in rhythmic gestures---dumb yet so much 
more eloquent than the loud rantings of our 
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modern theatrical dialogues! The teac her, 
so far as I could gather, was tradition. So 
much the more reason for us Indians to 
enquire how old was that tradition and if it 
emigrated from India along with those re- 
censions of the great Epics which were taken 
over to Indonesia by the early Indian 
colonists. 

The episode given to us by the boys was 
that of the fight between Karna and Ghafot- 
kacha during the fight of Kurukshetra. These 
boys, who seemed so quiet and docile in 
ordinary life, were transformed with an 
epic grandeur, the moment they donned their 
traditional costumes of the Heroic Age. On 
the one side, Ghatotkacha, the non-Aryar 
warrior with his wild and uncouth gestures, 
his violent methods of attack,---an incarnation 
of brute force, on the other side Karna, the 
Aryan hero, moving with grace and self- 
confidence, restraining passion, calm and self- 
possessed, yet quick as lightning, stunning: 
his adversary with one unerring blow--- 
without the least sign of cruelty disfiguring 
his noble visage—a very picture of chivalry 
and heroism, standing out of the pages of 
the Mahabharata. The whole interpretation of 
our Great Epic through rhyéhm and dance 
in accompaniment to the highly suggestive 
Polynesian orchestra, Gamelan, overwhelmed@ 
me with their conviction and verisimilitude. 
I thanked my Javanese brothers, these 
boy actors who are keeping up the 
great tradition of the dance-commentary on 
our Epics. How thankful should we Indians 
be to our friends of Greater India for this 
unique contribution to our Mahabharata ? 
Throughout the night---my first night spent in 
Java---these dance rhythms whirled in my 
brain and I seemed to live again in the hoary 
heroic days of the Great Epics. 
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T Vienna Rabindranath Tagore, Mr. and 
Mrs. Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis and 
myself put up at Hotel Imperial. So 

far as I was concerned, I feltless comfortable 
in this hotel than in any other in Europe. 
Some of my requirements were attended 


X 


to rather tardily. The charges, too, were rather 


high. 

I have already said that on the way to 
Vienna from Pragae, Rabindranath felt 
indisposed. On reaching Vienna it was- 
found that he had fever. Professor Dr 


Wenkebach, the leading physician of the city, 
was called in. He at once cancelled the 
Poet’s:lecturing engagements in Vienna for 
the tinie being and strongly advised him not 
+o: visit Poland and Russia in his weak state 
of health So the visit to Russia was 
definitely given up. When he was at Berlin 
an invitation had come from Russia to him 
and his party, eight persons in all, including 
myself, to visit and tour in Russia, which 


was accepted. Passports had been obtained » 


for the purpose from the British Consulate 
at Prague. As the Poet had to omit Russia 
‘from his tour programme, I, too, bad to 
forego | the advantage of seeing that most 
interesting country. I ought to add that, 
even if the Poet had not fallen ill, my own 
illness; which followed in the course of a few 
days, would have prevented me from continu- 
ing my travels. 

Dr.’ Wenkebach is not a mere physician. 
He is à man of wide culture, as his conver- 
sation Showed. He is agood conversationalist. 
Yn fact, he used to spend so much timein 
talk with the Poet that if one did not know 
that he was a physician having. 
extensive practice, gne would take him to be a 
man who did not know what to do with his 
abundant leisure. Hé is verging on seventy but 
fooks younger. He confessed that he had been 
successful in his profession, but said he 
would have liked to be a poet, to have the 
vision ‘of the good, the true and the beautiful. 
We added that his own desire had been to 
some extent realised in the person of a son 
of his who was an artist, a sculptor. “He 
has prépared a bust of myself,” the doctor 
told us; adding humorously, “Even my wife 
Says it. is good!’ When the conversation 
turned’ on the fame and pecuniary rewards 
of poets, Rabindranath said: “Poets should 
mot have two rewards for one achievement.” 
Aam sorry I do not remember his exact 
words.: But if I am not mistaken, I under- 
stood him at the time to mean that a 
poet’s “vision” being in itself a sufficient 
blessing and reward, he need not feel 
dissatisfied if he had no fame. or. pecuyiary 
reward. Similar dicta, though falling from 
Rabindranath’ s lips only. as casual remarks 


in the course of ordinary conversation, 
impres sed Dr. Wenkebach very much, 
Headin g him to dwell on the Poet’s 
‘power ; of saying things of “tremendous 
significance” in the course of granaty con- 
«versation. 


‘One day Dr. Wenkebach gave the Poet 


a most. 
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a comparatively ` big of some strong 
medicine, and expected that it would weaken 
him. But to his surprise, he found the next 
day that; though the medicine had produced 
its desired effect, it had not. weakened him 
at all. So he thougkt the Poets physique 
7 be exceptionally strong, This gladdened us 
all. 

I wanted to consult this eminent medical 
authority to get cured of my night sweat, 
He told me not to go to his clinic, as there 
was a long waiting list of patients there. 
If my name were put down at the bottom of 
the list, I might, he said, leave Vienna before 
my turn came; and if my name were in- 
terpolated somewhere near the top, the 
other people would get angry! So he 
promised to examine me at the ‘hotel some 
day. And this he did, and prescribed some 
pills, though he could not find ‘out the 
cause of my illness, He asked me many 
questions, two of which were, “Have you 
any worries?” and “Are you homesick ?”! 
He said my internal organs were perfectly 
sound, but advised me to return home early. If I 
wanted to remain longer in Europe, I should 
in his opinion, spend the time in the south 
of France or in some other region where 
the climate was mild. I said I had friends 
in Geneva, notin the south of France. So 
he agreed to my going back to Geneva. 

For an aural defect I: consulted Dr. 
Neumann, who is the greatest throat, ear 
and nose specialist in Vienna. On the first 
day, when he had done what he had to do for 
my right ear, he suddenly thrust a lozenge into 
my mouth! I at first thought, was it part of 
the treatment? But when immediately after- 
wards he did the same to Mr. Prasanta 
Mahalanobis, who had taken me to his clinie, 
I understood. it was perhaps meant to con- 
sole me for the trouble (!) he had given me! 
I was amused to learn afterwards from 
Rabindranath that when he went to the 
doctors clinic for treatment, he, too, was 
consoled (!) like a child in the same manner. 

There are in Vienna 38 clinics for ear, 
nose and throat troubles. We heard this 
from Dr. Neumann when he came to our 
hotel to see Rabindranath at his request. 
When the Poet told him how he had in youth 
injured his vocal organs by excessive 
strain, the doctor said he had a class for 
teaching “voice production” or “logopedy”, 
as he called it; andeif Mr. Mahalanobis 
would go there for a few days, he might 
learn the method and tell the poet what to 
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do ;---that would help him’ to avoid injuring 
his vocal organs in future. So one morning 
Mr. Mahalanobis and myself went to Dr. 
Neumann’s clinic, where one of his assistants 
was treating patients. There was, however, 
no logopedy class that day. But we found 
some very interesting cases there. One 
elderly man of about 50 had to have his 
vocal organs removed some time ago owing 
to some disease. Artificial organs were sub- 
stituted for these, and he was being taught 
to speak with the help of these organs. He 
had begun with uttering single syllables, and 
at the time of our visit was able to utter six 
syllables at a stretch, and then gasped. His 
vernacular was German, but he knew 
English also. He spoke a few words to us in 
English. Dr. Neumann’s assistant told us 
that in course of time this patient would. be 
able to ‘utter comparatively longer sentences. 
Another very interesting case was that of a 
family of five boys all of whom could 
not pronounce the 7 sound, but made a 
nasal sound instead. The eldest boy was 
about 10, the youngest about 2. Their father 
had this defect, but had got cured before the 
birth of the eldest boy. So the defect, we 
were told, was not imitative in origin but 
hereditary, The doctor made the boys speak 
through a rubber pipe and got records on 
pieces of smoked paper wrapped round a 
revolving cylinder. He would apply the 
remedy after finding out the cause of the 
defect. I had some conversation with him on 
the connection between the r and sounds, in 
the course of which I told him that ¿ and r 
were interchangeable in many languages and 
‘dialects, as well as Z and n, and that in our 
Sanskritic alphabets one .m, the  celebral 
(mardhanya), had a sound which was partly 
akin to r through an intermediate hard 
sound of d (©). He was much interested in 
all this. Of the five brothers the youngest 
refused to speak through the tube. The 
doctor took him in his arms and coaxed him, 
but he refused to be obliging! From the 
dress of the mother and the five children, it 
was plain that the family was very poor. 
But in Austria there is no caste. and no 
“untouchability” of the kind, which we 
have in India, and so it was quite natural 
for the doctor to be affectionate and kind to 
a pocr infant who had been brought to him 
for free treatment, Another case was that 
of a young man who was quite healthy in 
other respects but who naturally spoke in a 
high-pitched voice. He was being gradually 


cured of this defect. The last case we saw: 
was that of a young woman who also was 
very healthy but naturally spoke in a husky. 
voice. She also was being gradually cured. 
IT mention these cases to show that in Europe- 
people do not resign themselves to fate. but: 
try to find remedies for what we in India 
consider incurable or irremediable. 

It was in Vienna for the. first time ir 
Europe that I saw in the streets and public 
gardens children who were comparatively 
anaemic and thin, though even they were 
healthier than the generality, of Indian 
children. In Vienna, too, for the first time. 
in Europe I found beggars in the streets. 
They all had cylindrical tin boxes with a. 
slot at the top and with a piece of paper 
attached to the side describing the charitable 
object for which money was wanted. It is. 
possible that some at least of these mem- 
and women were making collections for 
charitable objects. One collector of small 


donations for an institution for the 
blind, a Catholic priest, came to our 
hotel also. A waiter bore testimony to his. 
bona fides. 


Among the countries in, Europe “through: 
which I passed, Austria seems to have suffered? 
most from the world war. Tt has been dismem- 
bered, and is at present a small state. But signs 
of its former greatness and magnificence 
linger in Vienna. In fact, of all the towns. 
I have seen in Europe, Vienna seemed to me 
the most beautiful, Paris not excepted. .Mr. 
Mahalanobis had seen it before, and so he 
showed me round. Ring Strasse, the 
principal public thoroughfare, with its three- 
roads for motor and other vehicular traffic 
and four footpaths, is magnificent. The- 
two central footpaths are bordered by 
avenues of trees, and the trees are encircled: 
by beds of flowers. The lamp-posts in Ring: 
Strasse are decorated with flowers growing 
and blooming high up from the 
ground in wire (2) baskets attached to- 
them. The palaces of Vienna are now used 
as museums, art galleries, ete. The grounds 
of the old Imperial palace, where the Emperor 
Franz Josef, the last monarch of the 
Hapsburg line, lived, had always been opem 
to the public even when the emperors lived 
there. That showed a wise and friendly ~ 
attitude to the people in this respect. The 
new palace, adjoining the old one, which 
was built for the Crown Prince and whick 
was larger, more comfortable and more 
splendid, was never occupied by any member 
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of the royal family ; for, before it could be 
completed, the great world war broke out. J. 
went inside only one of the palaces, the 
Belvedere. With its terraced gardens, foun- 
tains and small artificial lakes, and the 
large paintings hung on the walls of its 
numerous rooms and halls, it looks grand 
even in its present untenanted condition. 
The art galleries, I was told, have 
denuded of some of the best paintings as 
the result of Austria’s defeat in the war. 
Stil, what remain make them worth a 
visit. The buildings in which the works of 
art are. housed are very beautiful. Their interior 
showed of what costly materials they were 
built. The parliament house has an imposing 
frontage. I have no mind to describe one 
by one all the edifices I saw, nor did I see 
all of them. But I must refer here to the 
University. It provides for ‘studies in all 
faculties. Medical education here, I was told, 
was particularly excellent. I calculated when 
I was at Vienna that an Indian student could 
get education there by spending Rs. 120 to Rs. 
150 per month, There is only one difficulty, 
that of language. But German can be learnt 
ina fe® months. I have always thought 
that some of dur students should go to 
the best continental universities. This has 
now become imperative and a point of 
honour with us, owing to the outbreak of 
colourphobia in an almost epidemic form in 
Edinburgh. During my outward voyage to 
Europe, a senior I. M. S. officer who was a 
fellow-traveller on board the Pilsna, told me 
that he was going to Vienna for study in 
order to epecialize in diseases of the ear, 
nose .and throat. I inferred therefrom that 
Vienna was probably the best centre of 
education for that kind of specialization. What 
I saw there in the very large buildings in which 
the clinics were situated, confirmed my 
impression. One Sunday morning, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mahalanobis and myself went out to see 
some of the best cathedrals. As none of us 
know German, we had no mind to listen to the 
divine services ; we wanted only to see the 
exterior and interior of the buildings, observe 
how the services were conducted and listen 
to the music. What we saw was certainly 


impressive. But we found that in every 
one of these places of worship, where the 
worshippers were ‘Roman Catholics, the 


attendance was very poor. 

One evening we four Bengalis in the 
Imperial Hotel fell to talking of the early 
days of the anti-partition agitation in Bengal. 


been. 


It was a fascinating story which Rabindranath: 
told of those days of unparalleled enthusiasm. | 
I was then in Allahabad, and could not 
therefore take part in the movement before- 
April 1908, when I came back fo Bengal.. 
At the time when we were engaged in 
conversation it did not strike any of us that 
it was the 30th of Aswin and 16th of October, ` 
the Rakhi-bandhan day,on which our thoughts 
had accidentally reverted to the first stage- 
of the anti-partition movement; it- struck me 
some days afterwards. l 

One day a young man came from Hungary 
to the hotel to invite the Poet on behalf of 
the citizens of Budapesth to visit that city 
and lecture there. Dr. Wenkebach did not 
allow him to see Rabindranath, but told him. 
himself that the Poet’s health was such that 
nothing definite could be said. In Vienna 
itself the cancellation of the Poets first 
engagement, for which Dr. Wenkebach took 
the entire responsibility of his own accord,. 
caused keen and widespread disappointment. 
The Poet was able to lecture there subse- 
quently, and also to visit Budapesth, where, 
I learnt at-Geneva, he received an ovation 
oriental in its warmth and magnificence. The- 
Hungarians, being of Asiatic extraction,. 
claimed him as their own. 

The time came at length for me to return 
to Geneva. I left Vienna one day at about 7 
in the evening and reached Geneva the next 
day after9 o’clock at night. Mr. Mahalanobis 
came to see me off at Vienna station and: 
gave the conductor of the train five shillings 
from me to give me a cup of cocoa in the- 
train next morning and some mineral water. 
He did so, but when at Zurich at midday I 
had to leave the Vienna train and board, 
another, he told me that those five shillings 
were his tip and that I owed him three- 
shillings for the cup of cocoa and one small 
bottle of mineral water! I ‘gave him what he- 
wanted, not feeling disposed to haggle with 
that specimen of humanity, 

I have already said that I reached Zurich. 
at midday. Very early in the morning the 
same day I had seen for the first time in my 
life snow falling. In the dim light of dawn [ 
saw that the hill-sides were white. When it 
became clearer, I found that the branches. 
of the pine trees also looked white. It then 
occurred to me that it might have snowed 
during the hight. Butas if was only the latter 
part of October, I could notbe quite sure that 
it really had. But when the train stopped 
at a station named St. Anton-am-Alleberg, F 


| 
| 


" other ways. 


saw snow actually falling on the long black 


coats of the railway men. Then JI had ‘no 
more doubts. It was through an Alpine 
region that I had been passing. 

As usual the train from 


artificially heated. When it stopped . at 


Zurich and after half an hour or so started. 


towards its destination, leaving me in a 
through carriage to be picked up by a train 
going to Geneva, I remained in that carriage 
in the midst of the large wind-swept 


railway yard for more than an 
hour. Not being connected now with 
any source of heat, it soon became 


intensely cold. After spending so’ many 
hours in a -heated carriage, to remain for 
more than an hour in such a cold one was 
not good, When I reached Geneva, it was 
raining, and my carriage was near that 
part of the platform over which there was 
no shed. So in alighting from the carriage 
and going to my hotel, which was near by, 
I got wet. This, added to the intense cold at 
Zurich, was perhaps the reason why I fell 
ill soon -after my arrival at Geneva, 

I ‘had influenza with double pneumonia. 
The hotel where I was, was the same in which 
I had put up during my first visit to 


Geneva. During my illness the hotel people © 
_ were very kind and obliging. My esteemed 


friends Dr. and Mrs. R. K. Das did all that 
was necessary for my speedy recovery. They 
called in a good doctor and engaged a 


nurse to remjain in the hotel throughout the: 


day and night. But. the nurse could not 
have done much for me without the help of 
Mrs.. Das, who, during the entire period of my 
illness, remained in the hotel day and night 
with the nurse in a room adjoining mine. 
This adjacent room was the hotel-proprietor’s 
own room, which Mrs. Das prevailed upon 
him to vacate. If my daughters had been 
at Geneva, with me, they could not have 
done more for me than Mrs. Das did. 
was her unremitting care that when she went 
downstairs the hotel people would ask, “How 
is your father ?” They must have thought 
that one could do so much only for one’s 
father or some such loved and honoured relative. 

Rabindranath Tagore enquired of the hotel 
proprietor by telegraph from Vienna how I 
was. Mr. Rathindranath Tagore from Berlin 
and Mr. Prasanta Mahalanobis frgm Vienna 
made similar enquiries and helped me in 


their kindness. When® I was convalescent, 
the good doctor advised me to sail home by 
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Vienna was’ 


Such. 


I am grateful to them all for 


the first available steamer. He is a French 
Swiss, and can speak a little English, When 
I recovered, he was good enough to say in 
his owm interesting English, “Your heart [he 


meant the- bodily organ] is too young 
for your age,” and also, “You have 
recovered . wonderfully quickly.” His 


fee, considering his knowledge and skill 
and the cost of living at . Geneva, was 
quite moderate. It was only ten Swiss francs 
per visit, equivalent toabout Rs. 5-8. 

I engaged a berth by telegraph in -the 
Messageries Maritimes steamer Amazone, 
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‘The Editor on the deck of tha Amazone 


which was to sail from Marseilles to Colombo 
on the 5th of November, 1926. As I was © 
then too weak to travel alone by railway, 
Mr. Satyendra Chandra Gtha, who was 
carrying ` on researches:.in plant physiology ` 
at Geneva University for a doctorate, was 
good enough to accompany mê to Marseilles. 
In ‘the train I met Mr. B. C. Sen, I. ©. S. 
who was returning with Mrs. Sen, after 
travelling in Europe for months, to take up 
his duties as Commissioner of Orissa. We 
knew one another by name, though we had 
never met and conversed before. As they 
were also going down to Marseilles to sail 
by another steamer, we had a long conver- 
sation in the train on various topics of the | 
day, including last year’s riots in Calcutta 


*. 
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and other places in Bengal. As befitted his 
position, Mr. Sen spoke with reserve. Mrs. 
Sen, eldest daughter of the late Sir K. Q. 
Gupta, spoke in a way which showed that she 
had the high spirit of a true daughter | of 
East Bengal. 

We arrived at Marseilles 
on the 4th November. As several steamers 
-belonging to different lines were to sail the 
next day, the hotels were rather full. Mr. Guha 
telephoned to several from the railway station 
with no encouraging response. At -length 
. we decided to go to Hotel Bristol, of which 
an omnibus -.was waiting at: the station with 
a canvasser. Mr. and Mrs. Sen went to a 
different hotel, where they had engaged rooms 
by telegraph from Geneva. _ i | 

Next day I went on board the steamer 
with Mr. Guha. As I donot know French and 
only a'few employees of the Amazone know 
English, Mr.: Guha’s knowledge of French was 
of great use. Just.before the ship steamed off 
from the harbour, Mr. Guha photographed me 
from the jetty. I had telegraphed.from Geneva 
for a single-berth first-class cabin, but had 
been given an upper berth in a three-berth 
cabin. hey had given me the upper berth 
in if inspite of th’ fact thata lower berth was 
vacant. However, on speaking to an officer, 
I was allowed, to occupy this lower berth, 
so long as it, remained unoccupied. So 
throughout the voyage, whenever the vessel 
neared: some port, I was anxious lest 
some. one - should come on board to 
occupy this lower berth. If I had been 
in my usual state of health, an upper 
berth would not have much mattered. 
But as: I was weak, it would have been 
risky to have to get up to and come down 
from the upper berth many times during 24 
hours. : This would have been necessary, 
because, though the cabin was a first-class 
one, there was not a single chair in it. One 
` could take rest only on the bunk. The other 
arrangements of the ship, tco, were far from 
being up-to-date. Only a limited quantity of 
water for washing was given in a bucket. There 
were no hot and cold water pipes and taps 
in the cabins. One might ring any number 
of times without the waiter coming. I rang 
one day in the afternoon many times for a 
cup of tea. The waiter came at length and 
‘gave me a cup of cold tea, telling me at the 
same time in French and with his fingers 
that it was 5 o’clock, and if I wanted tea on 
any other day'I must take it at 4. It was not 
my habit to take tea or any thing else in 


after nightfall 


_ of his 


the afternoon. I took it only on that one day, 
and wasserved with unusual politeness indeed ! 
The French are said to be very polite I 
do not doubt it. But in the ship <Amaxone 
there was no superfluity of that commodity. 
The purser, or controller, as they call him, 
of the ship was entirely wanting in politeness. 
Nobody seemed in the least anxious for the 
comfort of -the passengers. At least, that 
was my experience. I must here say 
that my  fellow-passenger in the cabin, 
a French military offcer, was very 
polite. He knows only one English 
word, “finish.” He told me by gestures, 
when it was time to go to the dining saloon, 
when- to sleep, ete. As there was no other 
Indian passenger in the first class, and 
as a third class Indian passenger named Mr. 
Balsara was rudely told by the purser on 
the second day of the voyage not 


-to come to me, I was practically compani- 


onless throughout the voyage and I felt 


lonely and miserable, most probably 
because of my physical weakness. I 
constantly prayed for solace -and strength 


and for faith in God’s presence with me. On 
the 16th of November after nightfall, when 
it was very dark, I seemed to feel His 
presence. i l 

The only respect in which the arrange- 
ments of the Amaxone appeared to me 
superior to those of some other lines which 
I know of was that there was not the least 
trace of colour distinction init, The passengers 
all sat-at table for their meals without any 
distinction of race, creed, complexion or 
nationality. 

There was a Japanese passenger on board 
whose ways were very amusing. He officiously 
introduced himself to ‘the French-speaking 
passengers, who formed the majority, both 


men and women, and to the few English 


passengers also, and would hold long con- 
versations with them. But, though 
on some days he sat next to me on 
the same bench on the deck for a long time, 
he did not speak to me. This snobbishness 
and his superior airs were 
quite amusing. But I also thought, why 
should people seek to cultivate the acquain- 
tance of an inhabitant of an enslaved 
country ? A funny little Chinese passenger 
came up tg me one day and solemnly 
assured me that up to 133 years ago 
India was a dependency of China, and 
had only since then ° become a British 
dependency! He should not of course be 
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‘taken as a specimen of the educated Chinese. 
“His pronunciation was such that it was 
difficult to make out what he said. 
But perbaps there are people in China whose 
‘knowledge of the history of India is like 
his. At one of the intermediate ports, on 
the African coast, a Bombay‘ Musalman 
‘trader came on board with carpets, &c. 
I enjoyed a talk with him in Urdu for some 
minutes. I learnt from him that he had’ left 
home 12 years ago and was not inclined 
to visit India again. “I have neither father 
nor mother in India,” said he. .“I. have 


‘married here, and have had children. There 
cis British rule there, too, in India, Where 
‘is happiness to, be found on earth?” ‘That 


was the gist of what he said in Urdu. 

At long last, I arrived at Colombo. 
“Jt was still quite dark when I got up from 
bed in the small hours of the morning of 
‘the 28rd November and saw the rows of 
lights in Colombo harbour at some distance. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Mahalanobis, I had 
written to Mr.’ Sinnatamby of H. M. 
‘Customs at Colombo to kindly meet me on 
board. He did so as soon as it was 
possible, for which I thanked him. There 
was no delay or. trouble at the Customs 
-office. I found Mr. Manindrabhushan Gupta, 
art teacher, Ananda College, waiting for me 
‘there. As arranged by him, I was taken to 
the residence of Mr. Bhupendranath Basu of 
the Spinning and Weaving Mills. With 
the utmost cordiality he and Mrs. Basu 
‘did everything possible to make me 
comfortable. I felt quite at home with them, 
‘though I had not known even their names 
before we met. When I left Colombo after 
three days’ ‘stay with them and their 
` two dear. little babies, it was with a sad 
feeling as if I was leaving behind those whom 
I had known and loved all their lives. 

The train from Colombo -goes as far as 
Talai Mannar station. Passengers to India 
then cross over to Dhanuskodi in a steamer. 
‘The customs inspection. on this steamer was 
-yery vexatious and inquisitorial. 


The railway train stood on Dhanuskodi. 


pier full in the sun for a long time, The 


‘throats, lungs and stomach get dusty ! 


‘my berth 


` land, 


i 
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place was sandy and very hot. I felt very 
thirsty. But though I repeatedly asked the 
men at the restaurant car to give me some 
lemonade and ice, they simply promised but 
never brought me any to my carriage. Were 
it. not for the kindness and courtesy of a 
panda of the Rameswaram temple, who had 
come to take pilgrims to the temple, I 
should have had to go without any drink for 
hours. His name is Motiram. He brought 
to me an aerated waters man, who served’ 
me all along the journey to Madras. Even 
the first-class carriages in the train to 
Madras are quite ramshackle ; the jolting is 
terrible. For hours the train passes through — 
a sandy region. So the passengers’ dress, 
bodies, luggage and even their aaa 
ne 
had to pull up the window panes. But then 
the compartments became very hot in spite - 
of the fans. This was in the last week of 
November. I do not know how if is like in 
summer, I have forgotten to say that 
though I had reserved my berth from 
Colombo through Messrs. Thomas Cook and 
Son and paid for a telegram to Dhanuskodi 
station, which I knew had reach®d it in 
time, the railway guard or some such officer 
was quite indifferent to enquiries as to where 
was. He said he did not know. 
The customs inspection’ on the steamer, 
conducted by Indian officials, the guard’ S 
indifference, the restaurant car men’s in- 
attention to my needs-all told me plainly 
that I had indeed come back to my mother- 
an uitlander there. It was through 
the courtesy of a lower railway official that 
I got a berth. At Madura Mr. Bankim 
Chandra Ray, Engineer, kindly came to the 
train with rice, dal, vegetable curries, sweets, 
ete. I felt very grateful to him. I halted 
for a day at Madras with Mr. H. Bose, who 
is related to me. He and his family were 
very kind to me. I reached Calcutta on the 
30th November last. it 
I beg my readers fo excuse me for 
inflicting on them theserambling letters, which 
contain many trifling details which are pro- 
bably of no interest to them. 
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OUR STUDENTS INTERESTS 


HIS ‘is the season when the’ University 
examination results are declared in 
almost all provinces of India, and there 

is much sighing, wailing and breaking of 
hearts. A study of the “popular” news- 
papers on the subject might make-even a 
cynic laugh, were it not for the fact that a 
tragic element is mingled with the thing. 
Many students and even guardians, in their 
ignorance, take the utterances of the daily 
papers~~especially their favourite ons, as 


Gospel truth. The tactics of these academic: 


agitators is curiously alike everywhere: first a 
massacre of the innocents (this isthe hackneyed 
phrase ‘for the occasion) is recklessly pre- 
dicted or even asserted dishonestly in defiance 
of truth after the publication of the results ; 
the entirg blame for the failure is thrown 


. upon the University. The questions were too 


long or too stiff, fhe examiners were a set of 
butchers, or the Syndics were heartless out- 
siders without any interest in the colleges,— 
these are the favourite allegations. In 
addition, variety was added to the tale this 
year by a malicious attack upon Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar, the first Indian ` teacher- 
Vice-chancellor in the history of the Calcutta 
University, because in. this his first year 
the > Matriculation pass percentage fell by 3 
(from 57 in 1926 to 54 in 1927), though in 
the time of his predecessor Sir Ewart 
Greaves of hallowedmemory and the “students’ 
true friend,” the Matriculation percentage 
had been brought dowa from 71.5 to 57—a 
drop of 145 per cent. in one year. 

. This personal issue was probably designed 
to blind the Bengal publie to the real inward- 
ness of our student problem. That problem 
is independent of personality and province. 
It is a question of general all-India concern. 
Why do our boys fail in examinations in 
such large numbers ? 

It must be obvious that our affiliating univer- 
sities only examine or test candidates who have 
been taught by quite a different agency, namely, 
the schools and colleges, not one of which 
is financed or conducted by the university. 
The qualify of the teaching in these 
institutions must decisively influence the 


ad 
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result of the examination, unless the 
examination is to be reduced to a mockery. 
And the quality of the teaching depends 
entirely upon the teachers’ pay,social standing 
and keenness for their work. Nothing can alter 
this law of Nature, though a University, if if 


is so ill-advised,- can cook the figures that 


it publishes as “success” in its examinations. 

In Bengal, the lot of the High School teachers 
has been growing worse year by year. They 
are underpaid, overworked, driven to eke out 
their scanty salaries (usually Rs. 25 to 35) 
by sweating as private tators, and are brow- 
beaten by “Management Committees” or 
private proprietors of schools. As fhe 
result of the fondness of school-managers 
to appoint only the “lowest bidder” as a 
teacher, Macaulay’s remark about Haglend a 
century ago has been verified here, andthe only 
qualification of a schoolmaster is that he is 
unfit for any other profession.” (Speech ia 
the House of Commons). 

Even where competent teachers have been 
secured, they are sometimes irregularly 
paid oc under-paid. Unless the guardians 
of our boys set themselves to reform 
this state of things, how can they expect 
better results ? If we sow tares, we 
cannot reap wheat. The majority of 
our college lecturers and demonstrators 
are hardly better off; their pay is better--- 
slightly better, but their wants are greater, 
and their status is as low, their tenure as 
insecure as that of the school-masters. | 

The evil is aggravated: by the vicious 
practice that has crept into many of our 
educational institutions of cheapening expendi- 
ture and -attracting pupils to the utmost, 
regardless of all other considerations. Class 
promotions are given and boys sent up for 
the University examinations without any 
testing of their fitness. In many places no 
“test-examihation” is held, and in several ‘it 
is a Sham,---every student who can pay his 
fees is -senteup for the examinations. The 
worst offenders in this matter are some large 
institutions with unmanageable roll-strength 
and a very easily mafiageable conscience. 
They do not weed out the unfit before sending 
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up candidates for the university. Nothing can 
be more :harmful to the true interests of our 
boys than this policy. It keeps the student 
in a fools’ paradise year after year, and 
leaves his rude awakening, when it is too 
late, to the axe of the university examiner. 
It isso convenient: all the’ anger of the 
disappointed studént or his father is directed 
against the University, while the mercenary 
school or college continues to pile up fees 
from the deluded students as abundantly as 
before. ’ 

If a boy is told his special defect very early 
in his school course, he can try to improve 
himself by doing extra work in that subject 
(or book) and his people can keep a special 
watch on him by periodically marking his 
progress. Reform is easy. at the initial stage, 
before, the. boy’s particular defect has been 
hardened into incurability by years of 
neglect and ignorance of the defect. But 
if, on the other hand, he is promoted to 
a higher class as a matter of course, the 
opportunity of early” reform is lost and the 
incentive to greater exertion is never kindled. 
Youth. has a wonderful capacity for expansion 
and self-reform, if only wecan make an appeal 
to it in the proper time and way, and guide 
its efforts. Our mercenary schools and 
colleges do their best to kill this capacity, 
because they keep our boys in the dark, about 
their own merits- and demerits and never 
rouse them to superior exertions on a 
definite line under ‘the teacher’s eyes.. Is 
educational improvement possible, if college 
‘exercises are. not made a reality Pio. 

In scientific ‘subjects, 
scamped or: even avoided in several insti- 
tutions. For example, Botany is taught 
without microscopes ! How can boys taught (?) 
in such .money-piling shops pass. even the 
Intermediate Examination in Science? 

The worst enemies of our student popula- 
tion are the political leaders who have been 
shrewdly exploiting the noble patriotism of our 

‘young men by turning them by the thousand 
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Some Indians and European Women 


‘Madame Agnes Smedley tells us in the 
course of an ariticle on “Indians in Europe,” 
contributed to Welfare im. © 


Many Indians rettfned from Europe (I do not 
mean just Hagland) after years of study here, as 


N 


_they led their chiefs victorious 


practical” work is- 
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into unpaid servants for . their personal 
glorification or ambition. Wehave noticed ‘that 
for several months before the Council elec- 
tions of 1926 and the Municipal elections 
early in 1927, in every ward of Calcutta the 
students’ brigade was drilled, organised 
and put under requisition by designing 
political candidates of one particular party. 
They canvassed for the “leader”, they 
organised his meetings, they packed every 
public gathering in order to shout down his 
rivals, they distributed his pamphlets, they 
swelled his street processions. Then, on the 
election day, early in the morning the boys’ 
brigades were lef loose on the town, they 
took the voters to the poll, they crowded 
round. the polling stations all the day, 
shouting, fighting for the voters, hurrahing 
Jai ! Jat! and atthe close of the voting 
procession 
through the streets; making night hideous. 
When did these blind tools of ambitious 
and unscrupulous politicians get any time to 
prepare for their examinations ? 

The popular literature, cinemas and stage 
of the day teach that  self-indulgence— 
the gratification of our animal imPulses—is 
the highest expression of manhood and 
the mark of true freedom. Youth fed on 
such stuff is ineapable of any earnest effort 
or mental discipline,—the two sine qua non 
of success in student life as recognised in 
ancient India as well as in fhe Universities 
of today. The inevitable result is what we see 
before our eyes. No jugglery by a University 
can make it otherwise. 

These are the facts known fo every 
observant Indian. Let the guardians of our 
students. know who the real enemies of our 
boys are, however much they might camonu- 
flage their designs under a plethora of words 
ending in -ism aud a stage drapery of “below. 
40 counts” homespun. The disease that is 
eating into the vitals of our youth is there. 
Dare we apply the remedy-or even propose 
it? gs 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


well as many who have not even seen Enrope, 
seem to have one idea which they continually 
perpetrate upon the Indian people through their 
letters to. the ‚press and through - articles and 
private speech. It is that “ali European women 
are immoral.” Some add to this the statement 
that “European women are butterflies’. And I 


know of one Indian woman who paid a flying visit 
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to Europe with her husband, who met rigidly moral, 
professional women, but wko returned to India 
and wrote the same old story—“European women 
are immoral”. Then on.e. met a Muslim 
missionary who, after a month in Germany, said 
to me, “All European women are prostitutes.” 


She records other similar false slanders 
-of European women in general, and observes:-~ 


I can think- of a number of Indians who have 
studied in Europe who have known other than 
“women Of loose - characters.” There is a group 
connected: with the National Muslim University of 
Delhi. There are men from Madras and from the 
State of Hyderabad. There are some from Bengal. 
They have come into the same city and same 
environment as other Indians---but they seem to 
have chosen different kinds of women ‘as their, 
friends, than did so many others who poison the 
Indian public with their accumulated “wisdom” 
from Európe. , 

If loose men come to Europe looking for "loose 
women,” they will find them. If there were but 
one in all, Europe, they would find her. But that’ 
is no reflection upon Europe, and none upon the 
woman---it is a reflection upon the man to whom 
this is the goal of seeking. 


Ries Tak 


Bertrand Russell on China 


Tn rev®wing a new edition of Bertrand 
Russell’s book on The Problem of China”, 
Rev. Dr. N. Macnicol writes in The National. 
Christian Council Review :— 


Mr. Russell believes, he tells us, ‘that all politics 
are inspired bya grinning devil. It is not sur- 
prising, in these circumstances, that the politics 
of Great. Britain, of, America, and of. Japan in 
China come under his unqualified condemnation. 
America, having more than any other nation taken 
China under her tutelage, comes especially---not so 
much on ' account of her crimes as on account of 
her virtues---under his lash. His point.of view in 
regard to China vis-a-vis the Western or West- 
ernised peoples may be indicated by what he says 
of America’s attitude, “The Chinese havea, civilisa- 
tion and a national temperament in many ways 
superior to those of white men. A few Europeans 
ultimately discover this, but Americans never do, 

hey remain always missionaries---not of Christ- 
janity, though they often think that is what they 
are preaching, but of Americanism. What is 
Americanism ? “Clean living, clean thinking and 
pep,” I think an American would reply. Tt the 
American influence prevailed, it would no doubt, 
by. means of hygiene, save the lives of many 
Chinamen, but would at the same time make them 
not worth saving. It cannot therefore be regarded 
as wholly and absolutely satisfactory’ (p. 221), 

These are unjust words. It may be added--- 
for America’s. comfort---that Mr. Russell gives 
‘pre-eminence in evildoing’ to Great Britain. The 
interest of the passage quoted is in the suggestion 
that it, gives us that Western lands are in grave 
danger of being messengers---even In the case of 
the Christian missionary---of a very diluted 
Christianity, a religion that may, be more the 
product, of our own inherited dispositions and 
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instincts and prejudices than of the mind'of Christ. 
This is what in Mr. -Russeil’s book gives .one to 
think, and the book is worth reading by us all if 
it: does so. Can we give India and China Christ 
without giving these lands those wrappings of 
‘civilisation’ within which the West has through 
the centuries enwrapped His message ? 


Sankara and the Puritication of Temples 


Mr. T. Lr Vaswani says in The Kalpaka:— 


Of Sri Sankara I thought this morning, and I 
said witha heart-ache:--"O that Sankara were 
reincarnated in, these days to save Hinduism and 
make ita lifting power in our national life--- 
make it world-dynamice.” i 

For, Hinduism lies wounded today in the house 
of its own priests. Many of the Hindu temples in 


Sind alas! have fallen in the hands of drunkards 
and debauchees. Who will turn them out and 
bring back the Lord? Who will release the 
mandirs trom the Dark Powers and _ bring back 
the White Ones? The little town of Old Sukkur, 
where I write these words, has set a noble example 
by starting a movement for the Reform of 
Mandirs. The watchword ofthe movement is:--- 
“Purify the Temples!’ Today Old Sukkur ‘is 
engaged in a holy struggle to rescue a temple 
from the hands of abawa who has usurped it in 
defiance of the Punchayat’s decision and public 
opinion. Old Sukkur is fighting a noble fight for - 
public morality and Hindu Dharma, 
i 
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Mahatma Gandhi on Sister Nivedita 


Commenting on the passage in Young 
india where Sister Nivedita is spoken of as a 
“volatile person” and “the splendour that 
surrounded her” is referred to, the Vedanta 
Kesari observes ) 


The above remarks give a very false idea of 
the illustrious Sister, and do great wrong to her 
ey We do not question the sincerity with 
which Mahatma Gandhi gives expression to his 
thoughts. But for the sake of Truth we must 
point out that he has got an altogether wrong 
Impression of the great soul that lived and died - 
for the cause of India. Mahatma Gandhi saw very 
little of the real Sister. Nivedita. And it is no 
wonder that insufficient knowledge, that is always 
dangerous,’ would create a great misunderstand- 


Ing, j ; 

Mahatma Gandhi evidently saw the Sister at the 
American Consulate in Chowringliee, where she 
was temporarily staying as the guest of some of 
her American friends who came to visit India 
about the time he met her. Neither the mansion 
nor the splendour with which he was taken 
aback were Nivedita’s. Her usual “mansion” was a 
small, old house*in a lane in a humble quarter of 
Northern Calcutta, where, to quote the words of 
an English friend, she- “preferred an ascetic life 
to the comforts and luxutfes of her Western 
home.” And the “splendour” that used to sur- 
round her usually atthe small girls’ school con- 
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ducted by_her came as a surprise to many of her 
visitors. Thus describes one of her lady students 
in a short sketch on the Sister---"“The schoo! house 
is far from being healthy or well-ventilated. The 
rooms are small and the roof very low. During 
the summer (when the school remains closed) the 
rooms get so hot that half an hours stay there 
will make the head ache- There was’ no fan hung 
in Nivedita’s room. She always used to have a 
hand-fan about her. The small compartment 
allotted to her, she decorated according to her 
own tastes. Most of the day she used to stay in 
that room buried in her work.” : 

_At the express wish of her Master, Swami 
Vivekananda, Nivedita dedicated herself to the 
cause of the school. She used to spend some 
time in teaching the girls. But the major portion 
of her time had to be devoted to literary work 
undertaken for maintaining the school. Sometimes 
she had to pass through great economic difficul- 
ties. On all such occasions the first thing she 
used to do was to cut short her very limited 
personal expenses. She would deny herseif even 
the bare_ necessities of life. And as the result of 
this hardship she often suffered greatly in health. 
To those who knew and could appreciate the story 
of her self-imposed and life-long penance, Nivedita, 
the Brahmacharini, was the very personification 
of steadfastness and one-pointed devotion. To call 
hera “volatile” person is not only to misunder- 
stand her but also to dishonour her blessed 
memory. We do-not know who is really responsi- 
ble for this unhappy expression. But whoever he 
may be, Mahatma Gandhi’s experiment with Truth 
in the case of the illustrious Sister has not been a 
success. It would have been a complete failure 
had he not been able, in spite of his disagreement 
with her, to “notice and admire her overflowing 
love for Hinduism.” , 

It is unfortunate that Mahatma Gandhi cid not 
find any_ meeting point in his conversation with 
Sister Nivedita. But the idea that there could be 
no point of contact between them is preposterous. 
The Sister was a. many-sided genius. She was a 
great spiritual idealist, a passionate votary of her 
adopted motherland, a vehement champion cf 
Indian culture, a writer of rare literary abilities, an 
enthusiastic interpreter of Indian life and art, a 
most forceful leader of the national movement, a 
humble worker for the cause of Indian manhcod, 
all in one. And many of the greatest sons of 
India found points of agreement with her, and 
could be counted as her life-long friends. 

But like the greatest men and women of the 
world, she had her own ways of making friends. 
A complex personality that she was, she combined 
a hero’s will with the spotless purity, kindly 
heart and self-sacrificing love of a perfect Brahma- 
charini, Even in the midst of her sweetness and 
tenderness, there was’ something in her character 
that might be termed militant, And rarely could 
one be included, among her friends without facing 
an encounter with her. No wonder that after being 
the object of her sudden onslaught, some felt a 
sort of disagreement with her. In the words of 
one of her friends,---Mr. A. J. F. Blair, “Friendship 
with Nivedita was not a slow growth. It sprang 
to maturity at the first meeting, or not at all, and 
Ido not know that any one was ever privileged 
to know the depths of her womanly kindness 
without first being subjected to that moral test.” 
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But to one once admitted to her- friendship she 
would open her heart and give herself without 
any reserve. Often after an apparent disagreement 
there would come a great understanding, and one 
could feel that “no kinder-hearted woman ever 
breathed.” It was not given to all, as has been 
the case with Mahatma Gandhi, to fully discover 
“the inexhaustible mine of, gold” that Sister 
Nivedita really was. -Why it was so seems to be 
beyond the comprehension of ordinary mortals. 
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Nepal Government Railways 


We readin Indian and Eastern Hngineer :- 


The Nepal Government Railways have just 
appointed as their Chief Mechanical Engineer Mr. 

. St. John Sanderson, who holds, the same post 
for the whole of Messrs. Martin & Co’s Light © 
Railways. Mr. Sanderson has just completed 
various. appointments of railway staff for the 
Nepal Government and leaves India for Home by 
‘the Anchor Brocklebank S.S. “Elysia? from 
Bombay on June 5th 


It would havé béen better if the Nepal 
Government had been able to employ an 
entirely Indian. staff for its railways. Perhaps 
Nepali young men are in training for all 
posis. -> . 
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Hindu Pantheism 


The editor of Prabuddha Bharata observes: 


Prof, Radhakrishnan’s. defence of what Js 
generally understood as Hindu pantheism is_very 
fine. He is quite right in saying that the “Hindu 
thought takes care to emphasise the transcendent 
character of the Supreme. ‘He bears the world 
but is by no means lost in it?” “Hindu thought 
admits that the immanence_of God is a fact 
admitting of various degrees. While there is nothing 
which is not lit by God, God is more fully 
revealed in the organic than in the inorganic, ete. 
We think there is another, aspect of the question. 
Even if we donot admit differences in Divine 
revelation in various things, ethical endeavour 
does not become impossible. The Hindu, outlook 
that everything is divine is the greatest incentive 
to moral perfection. For the, Hindu does not forget 
that a thing as it appears is not Divine, but that 
behind its name and form there abides the perfect 
Brahman, and that by transcending the limitations 
of his own-self, he gains the light of wisdom to 
perceive Brahman. This view makes, man constants 
ly struggle to break. the bonds of ignorance and 
desire that bind him to the lower vision and to 
rise every moment to the height of superior 
spiritual perception. It is not necessary to recog- 
nise degrees in the Divine manifestation in things. 
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State versus Company Management 
of Railways 


We read in Mr. 8. C. Ghose’s article on 
the above subject in The Calcutia Review:— 
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It may be useful to mention here that in the 
contract of the newly formed company, which has 
taken over the German -State Railways and is 
managing them as commercial concerns, the 
following clause appears :— | 

“The rights of supervision and control of the 
operation and tariffs of the Railways reserved to 
the Government by the present law shall never be 
so exercised by the vovernment as to prevent the 
Company earning a net revenue adequate to secure 
the regular payment of interest and sinking fund 
on the bonds and the preference shares.” ; 

A railway or railways of a country arethe arteries 
of trade and industries,and the flow of traffic through 
them should be even and continuous. and this can 
only be done if the manag>ment is efficient and the 
rates and fares are reasonable. Interference and 
control of Legislature over Railways of a country 
are essential so long as they are in public interests, 
and do not tie the hands of the managers too tight- 
ly, whether the railways are company-owned or 
State-owned. But when the railways are state- 
owned the Legislature in a democratic country 
1s naturally responsible both for efficiency in 
management any for their finances ; and they are 
again required to see that the safety of the public 


and the charges to the public are fair and reason-. 


able. If these can be attained by state railways, 
which: are already there, it is well and good, but 
if company ownership, of a purely Indian character, 
can at any time develop and purchase the Indian 
State Railways and give efficient service and cheap 
rates afd fares it would be_ still better because 
if would make the *Indian people more enterprising 
and self-reliant, so long as such companies do not 
ask for any subsidy from the Government either 
in the shop of free gift of land or a guarantee 
of mininum dividend. | 


The Olympic Games 
The Volunteer writes :— 


Tne, Onyaprc Games:—Next year in, July the 
Olympic games will be held in Amasterdam. Fifty- 
five nations of the world are to take part in these 
international trials of progress in physical culture, 
games, athletics and -sports. Germany is making 
great preparations to make a success at the games. 

he German Government has. sanctioned £ 7,000 
this year and £ 15,000 will be received next 
year,’ She is trying to put in a large number of 
candidates—340—as against about 250 to 300 
from Great Britain. This is the first time after 
the War that Germany enters the field. The 
Stadium at Amasterdam which has already cost 
£ 40,000 will be completed by January 1928. 
Separate Hockey ‘and foot-ball grounds and a 
splendid Cycle Track are aiso nearing completion. 
_ in. 1932 the Olympic games are to be held at 
Los Angeles, California, in the United States of 
America. One million Dollars already have been 
spent, for the building of the stadium.. The 
American Representative to the International 

lympic Conference has offered to providea ship 
to carry competitors from Hurope tothe place 
of the Games. i l 

AFRICAN Games :—Africa is also taking up 

organised physical culture in a remarkable manner, 
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African Games are ‘to be held in 1929 in 
Alexandria for the first time. King Fuad who is 
at the head of the scheme has subscribed £ 3,000 
and the City of Alexandria £ 10,000. If this first 
attempt succeeds the African, Games will soon 
come to the level of the Olympic Games. 

How much money the India Government, we 
wonder, is spending for such purposes or for the 
matter of that even for physical culture in the 
country itself? 


“Gospel Ethics” 
Mr. Mahesh Chandra Ghosh writes in 
the Vedie Magazine :— 


Here and there we find good moral precepts ia 
io the Gospels. But the general level of Biblical 
morality is very low. Morality is valued not for 
its intrinsic worth but for what is supposed to be 
its commercial success. Gospel morality is an 
affair of rewards and punishments. 


He illustrates this remark by quotifig 
passages from the Gospels, and observes:— 


Thus we see that ‘reward’ occupies a prominent 
place in_the Gospel morality. 

Avoidance of punishment is, according to Jesus 
a correlative spring of action. Weare to do good 
or not to do evil, for otherwise we shall be 
punished, 


He gives examples in support of his re- 
mark, and says ‘— 


It is useless multiplying examples. The whole 
of the Bible is permeated by this idea of reward 
and punishment. What is called Dharma in 
Indian Philosophy is also a religion of reward and 
punishment ; but it is meant only for those who 
are on a lower level and have no higher ideal. 
Dharma leads to heaven but not to Moksha 
(salvation). Those who have risen to a_ higher 
level have condemned it in unequivocal terms. 
in the Mahabharata we find the following verse:— 


Dharma-vanijyako hino jaghanyo dharmayavadinam, 
Na dharma-phalamapnoti yo dharmam dugdhumi- 
echati. 
“Among the professors of virtue, the vilest and 
most despicable is he who is a virtue-merchant. 
Results of virtue will never accrue to him who 
wishes to milk the ‘viriwe-cow’. Vana-Parva 
XXXI. 5. 


He quotes other similar sayings from the 
Hindu scriptures, and concludes: 


Biblical morality is purely mercantile; it is a 
System of Barter—an ' Art of trafficking (emporike 
techne. Kutbyphro, 14), to borrow the fine phrase 
of Plato, who uses it to condemn the the religion 
of ‘give and -take? This sort of morality has, 
however, merits of its own. All men are not on 
the same Igvel of spirituality and the highest 
form of morality will never satisfy those who are 
on a lower level or have been trained to remain 
so. These men will appreciate the precepts of 
esus. 
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Nature and Men in Kashmir 


Mrs. Margaret 
Stridharma : 


[tis a strange thing that in this land, where 
Nature wears her loveliest robes embroidered with 
the most lavish flowers, foliage and fruit, under 
her ermine cape-—-her snow-clad mountain range— 
with -her jewels cf sparkling waters and_ ruby 
sunsets and diamond-headed lotus leaves and the 
vivid blue enamel of her skies and their reflections 
in her many waters, yet the dress of the human 
being is nowhere in India so ugly. Dull greys 
and browns and dirty whites are the colours of 
waich unwieldly, wide circumferenced, knee-long 
kurtas are made, and worn alike by men and 


E. Cousins writes in 


women. The sleeves are very wide and turned - 


up at the end like those of kimonos, but there is 
not a line of beauty in the costume. I found the 
excuse for its ugly, ungraceful width in the fact 
that during the many cold. months they carry 
under this garment a small wicker basket in which 
there is an earthenware bowl filled with smoulder- 
ing charcoal. In such wise do they keep them- 
selves warm! Occasionally one sees a ‘brilliant 
coloured turban on a man, but a discoloured cloth 
covers the head of the woman back from the 
forehead as a kind of shawl. A large amount of 
very skilful filagree work in silver is worn as 
jewellery, If only the women dressed more 
beautifully their handsome features would show 
to great advantage, but the men think that their 


beauty then would be too much cf a temptation to. 


other men, so a dirty appearance is a sign of 
modesty and chastity, and a clean, rosy complexion 
1s, In this land, amongst the uneducated people 
at any rate, a sign of vanity and looseness of 
character, Of course, the educated. women are 
entirely different and have more sensible ideas; It 
is froma similar idea that the Japanese married 
woman makes herself hideaus by blackening her 
teeth and the Tibetan wife by putting disfiguring 
black smears under her eyes and on her forehead, 
and women in India were veiled. Itis a strange 
struggle between beauty and man’s jealous sepse 
of- possession of it ! 


Flies 


We learn from The Oriental 
and Herald of Health :— 


Flies literally swarm in some houses, covering 
every article of food by day and blackening the 
walls by night. In other homes comparatively few 
are found, for the tidy housekeeper takes every 
precaution. to keep them out. She_ is especially 
careful not to leave food of any kind standing 
around uncovered and drives the flies out of doors 
at least once every day. 

Flies are not only an annoyance to the occupants 
of a house, but they are filthy creatures. They 
come directly from the filth of decaying animal 
and vegetable matter, and withoute taking the 
pains to wipe their feet, settle upon or in our food 
and drink, or upon our hands, faces and clothing, 
depositing everywhere their filthy fly specks and 
the germs of disease. Their feet being covered 
with fine short, sticky hairs, are especially well 
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adapted for collecting and carrying filth and 
disease germs, | . 

Recent investigations have established without 
a doubt the fact that flies carry many germs of 
typhoid fever, tuberculosis, cholera infantum, < 
dysentery, and probably many other diseases. 

It has been estimated that every fly carries 
about with’ him most of the time, in or upon his 
body, about a quarter of a million bacilli, and 
scatters these wherever he goes. The germs are 
not only carried on the feet, legs, and other 
portions of the body, but they occur also m large 
numbers in the ily specks which are so freely. 
deposited by flies. As many as five thousand. 
tubercular germs have been found in a Singie 
fly speck. : 

Flies should be kept out of houses, and from 
all places where foods are prepared, sold, or 
served. This can_be done by tightly screening 
all doors and windows, and by driving out or 
killing the few that may gain entrance when the 
screen dcors are opened. Bakeries. especially 
should be kept free from flies, and all foods 
exposed for sale should be_ properly screened. 
Great, care must be exercised to protect the baby 
and its food and the nipple of its nursing bottle 
from infection by flies. Do not buy foods of any 
kind that are-to be eaten without thorough cooking 
if they are being run over by flies, for in so doing 
one is running too great a risk. f 

Flies may be killed by means of sticky fly paper, 
fly traps, and various liquid poisons. Of the latter 
probably the best isa solution of formalit water, 
which may be prepared by a€ding a teaspoonful 
of the 40 ‘per-cent solution of formaldehyde to 
one-half glass of water. This liquid should be 
exposed In saucers or plates where the flies will 
have free access to it, but must be placed beyond 
reach of children, as itis poisonous. A fly poison 
not dangerous to human life may be prepared by 
dissolving one dram-of potassium bichromate in 
two ounces of water, and adding a little sugar. 
This should be distributedaboutthe house in shallow’ 
dishes. Flies may be stupified by burning pyrethrum 
powder in the room and may then be swept up 
and burned. , a 

To prevent the breeding of flies, all accumula- 
tion of decomposing animal or vegetable matter, 
especially stable manure, should be removed from 
the premises daily, or at least. two or three 
times ə week. If this cannot be done the manure 
or other decomposing substances should be sprink- 
led. with choloride of lime or a solution of sulphate 
of iron, two pounds to one gallon of water. 

Outside privy vaults sould be made flyproof. 
This would necessitate only a slight expense, but - 
the benefit to be derived from sucha course would 
be very great. Garbage cans should be frequently. 
cleaned and sprinkled with lime or a solution of 
formaldehyde or other disinfectant, and should be 
kept tightly covered. 


“The Soul of Education” : 


Mr. Bernard Houghton opines in Current 


Thought :— . 
The bureaucratic schools turn outa docile 
serf: India’s’ schools will aim at brave and 


intelligent men and women.. The ideal of the 
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bureaucracy is the well-drilled soldier ; the ideal 
of India should be the citizen of Greece. The one 
education crushes,- represses, the other inspires 
the mind and thrills the soul. Difficulties there 
will surely be at the commencement. We do not 
expect miracles. Many teachers who have grown 
up to manhood and womanhood under a despotic 
government will fail to grasp the new spirit, the 
new angle of vision. Many will cling to authorita- 
tive methods and think in chains. 

But the changed mental atmosphere of India 
will achieve much. Everywhere there will bea 
sense of freedom, of buoyancy, as of prisoners 
long held behind walls who taste the free air and 
see. again the green spaces of the open country: 
Everywhere patriotic men and wonen_ will be 
seeking fresh outlets for their energies and adopt- 
ing new ideas. Swaraj is no mere reform of 
political, machinery ; it, means the “renaissance of 
India. It touches the imagination which reforms 
leave cold. In such an atmosphere men and 
women, shaking off the fetters they have worn 
so long, realise themselves; they achieve wonders. 
We may be_ sure that teachers, too, will look out 
on the world of education with very different eyes 
to those with -which under the bureaucracy they 
now see it. 


In education. as in government, it is policy 


which counts. The spirit with which a govern- 
ment or a department is worked affects all from 
the highest to the lowest. Proclaim military ideals 
as now, and from university to village, dogma and 
discipline raise their ugly heads. Set up the 
standard of freedone and of fellowship. and every- 
where men walk an inch taller and wlth a bolder 
step. This new spirit in education the inspectors 
will bring home to every teacher, they will explain 
the new methods and hearten on the beginners. 
Progress may be a little slow at first, but then 
the teachers will iabour not to find favour in the 
eyes of a foreign master but to build up a new 
India, for the greatness and glory of their own 
dear Motherland. 


ti 


Indian Architecture 


The third instalment of the. late ` My. 
Manomohan Ganguly’s notes on Indian 
Architecture, published in The Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, concludes 
thus :— i 


A pessimist as a philosopher, a Hindu is not 
so as an artist. As an artist he spiritualises matter 
and thus embodies architectural idealism in 
different forms which never oppress the imagina- 
tion. by its solid reality. 

The architecture of the ancient Hindus is 
pervaded by a spirit of earnestness and self- 
sacrifice, the temple being as it were an offering, 
a gift to the deity, the Islam. enshrined in the 
sanctum and as such we notice a profusion of 
decoration condemned by -Fergusson as “over- 
decorated ugliness,’-a remark exemplifying the 
deadening effect of the idealisation of the principle 
of utility, for architecture is not construction, the 
beaver’s art, but is according to Ruskin, “the art 
which so disposes and adorns the edifices raised 
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by man, for whatsoever use, that the sight of these 
may contribute to his mental health, power and 
pleasure,” 

_ The structures of the present-day illustrate a 
violation of this fundamental canon of architecture 
by allowing the constructive element to override 
the aesthetic side, indicating the nemesis of the 
decorative principle forming a vital part of ancient 
and medieval Indian Architecture. 

However, hampered by_ tradition or fettered by 
conventionality ancient Indian Architecture may be, 
we find evident and ciear indications stamping it 
with originality, vigour and genius. Ours of the 
present day appears as one badly imitated, un- 
gs to the climate and the traditions of the 
past. 


“Do Justice to Inferior Servants” 


We read in the General Letter issued by 
the Bombay Presidency Postal and R. M. S. 
Association : 


_ One often wonders what the Postal administra- 
tion thinks about the status of Inferior Servants 
of the Department. The inferior, servant is not 
entitled to any kind of leave with pay. At the 
most he is paid the difference between. the pay 
earned by him and the wages paid to his substi- 
tute. Then in the matter ot pension, the situation 
is still more grotesque. The pension of Rs. 4 
was settled in the old by-gone days when the 
unner was paid Rs. 6 and the other inferior 
servant scarcely anything more than Rs. 7 or 
Rs. 8 at the most. Between those old. times and 
now, there isa difference of 300% in the cost of 
living. The minimum pay of a Runner is Rs. 14 
and the Post Office inferior servant gets an average 
of Rs. 16 in the lowest scale. In Cities like 
Bombay, the lowest. monthly, wages is Rs. 28-8-0 
where a pension of Rs. 6 is simply _ ridiculous. 
But even this pension cannot be had after 30 
years of service; the man must complete the 
the age of 60. Thus a man who enters service 
say at the age of 15 must work for full 45 years 
before he can earn a_grand pension of Rs. 6 a 
month. Perhaps the Department considers an 
Inferior servant as no better than a day labourer. 
The Department forgets that the lowest of the 
inferior servants requires a greater intelligence, 
a greater precision and far greater honesty and 
character to withstand temptation such as is placed 
before him every minute of his life in. the Post 
fice. The conditions in, the Post Office are 
peculiary hard and exacting and require a far 
greater consideration at the hands of -the Depart- 
ment than has been yet given to these unfortunate 
servants. 


Suspicion of Japan 
Mr. St. Nihal Singh writes in Zhe Indian 
Review: f 


i , 
Japan is both hated, and, feared by nations of 
the West with ‘possessions in the East. She is 
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hated because, by managing to keep herself out of 
the foreign clutches and making herself self- 
sufficing in arts and crafts, she has raised the 
pulse of all the dependent people of the Orient and 
placed before them patterns upon which they can 
model their national life. She is feared because 
she is credited with the ambition of dominating 
Asia to a degree even greater than that to which 
it is now dominated by Occidentals. | . 

In the view_ of most Americans in the Philip- 
pines, every Japanese in the Archipelago is a spy. 
They will tell the stranger in confidence that 
when the day comes for Japan to strike, every 
member of the Japanese colony will perform his 
or her appoisted task in aiding the Nipponese 
landing parties to add to the Sunrise Empire these 
islands of great potential wealth which they have 
been coveting for ‘years. ; 

The Filipino leaders do not share such suspi- 
cions. They say that the Japanese scare has been 
raised for thè express purpose of cheating them 
out of their birth-right. In 1916 the United States 
Congress pledged itself solemnly to withdraw its 
“sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
Government can be established therein.” The only 
condition laid down has long since been fulfilled. 
Since. however, the men at the helm of the 
American nation are in no mood to honour that 
pledge because they are reluctant to forego the 
opportunities of exploiting themselves the rich and 
varied economic resources of the Islands, his 
excuse has been manufactured. 

In the Dutch Hast Indies the Japanese are 
subject to the same suspicion. i 

The British in the Hast do not give tongue to 
their suspicions of the Japanese so freely as do 
the Americans and Hollanders, but they, asa 
race, are not outspoken, and, moreover, 


a restraining influence. Had they 
misgivings and fears, however, the scheme for the 
establishment of the Naval base at Singapore 
would never have been conceived. 2 

In all places where the West dominates the 


Fast, Japan is, indeed, being- charged with 
cherishing secret designs to oust iurope and 


America, and to substitute herself in their place. 


The B. I. S. N. Company’s Treatment of 
Deck Passengers 


The Indian, a monthly published under 
the auspices of the Indian Association of 
Singapore, observes : 


When the poet of the “Inferno” wrote about 
ihe people tin the seventh circle of Hell, he had 
no idea that in the future there would be no 
necessity to go to a_ theological hell when worse 
things were possible in this world itself. The 
condition of the Deck passengers on board the 
ships of the B. I. 8. N. Company is so gruesome 
that one wonders why people who could put an 
end to such tortures are quite apathetic about it. 

We have heard and we have seen ourselves 
what is being done to the coolies from South India 
on board the company’s ships. 


until :. 
recently they were in alliance with the Japanese. 
and considerations of decency doubtless exercise : 
been without: 
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What we are conerned with is the harsh, treat- 
ment meted out to themin the ships during the 
passage. They are all packed together like tinned 
sardines as the Company sees to it that as many 
passengers are carried as the deck can hold. An 
awning is put above them which in monsoon 
weather, when there are squalls and heavy rains 
fails to afford them any protection. Most of them 
are drenched whenever there are heavy rains. In 
Vestern countries people treat their animals more 
decently. os 

First there are the ticket examiners. They 

ave a peculiar way of examining tickets whenever 
the idea enters their heads and before starting, 
all the coolies who have been let into the ship 
are asked to get out and, then come back into the 
Ship after showing their tickets to the tin gods of 
the Company. In the process, they are kicked 
and abused if they rush together at the entrance, 
which they have todo if they are to get a decent 
place on the deck. But this is only the beginning 
Of their trials. “The checking of tickets cannot be 
done too often” seems to be the slogan of the 
ship’s officers and the insults to which the poor 
coolies are subjected every time the tickets are 
checked, would call for prosecution for “grievous 
hurt” at least in any other country. 

_ Then there are some people who are entrusted 
with feeding these labourers. First come frst 
served is not the only condition which the coolies 
have to understand. Those who go first are given 
food and whatis called sauce, which latter, as 
time goes on, gets more and more diluged with 
water, and the result is there is a rush of the 
coolies when the foodis served. They carry in 
their hands leaves which they hold in their_ hands 
into which handfuls of rice are thrown and sauce 
poured. with a. dexterity and quickness and 
soullessness which reminds one. of feeding time 
at the zoo.. There is a scramble to get the sauce 
while it is as yet undiluted with the attendant 
kicks from the immortals who look upon the 
labourers as so much cattle and treat them with 
a callousness that one cannot see matched any- 
where_else in God’s earth. 


rey 


The International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome 


Mr. D. Ananda Rao says in ` The Mysore 
Economie Journal: i 


One might ask what practical influence this 
Tustitute exerts on the States which are represent- 
ed in it. It is possible that through this Institute 
the recommendations and desires of the agricul- 
tural world could be put into practical effect. It 
can summon on its own Initiative | conferences to 
consider matters of moment and which would even 
tend to modify existing national legislation. For 
example, in 1914 it summoned, an_ International 
Phytopathological Conference, in 1920 the Con- 
ference on Locust Control and in 1926 the World 
Forestry. Congress and the meeting of experts on 
Chemical Fertilisers. Again, just at the time of 
the visit of the writer, arrangements were in 
progress for holding an International Congress on 
Olive growing. To usin India such congresses 
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and conferences are of immense value as it would 
mean that we would be benefited by enquiry into 
agricultural questions of international importance. 
‘ Opportunity may be taken 
to attend such congresses- t 
Indian representative on the spot, it would be 
possible to institute enquiry into social and 
economic conditions of the farming classes and 
also on the condition of important crops and live- 
stock of the country. That the whole, of Great 
Britain and its colonies and dependencies are re- 
presented by one delegate means that India is 
practically lost sight of. It goes without saying 
that in order to achieve any benefit from an Insti- 
tute of this nature, India must have her own 
representative, and at India’s expense. He must 
be one ‘who will justify the trust imposed on him, 
capable‘ to plead India’s cause at all times, and one 
who is young enough to return to India for future 
work having been profited and mellowed by the 
opportunities he had in discussing with people 
of international reputation and thus raise the 
status of that one community which forms seventy- 
five per cent of her people. re 


by_ qualifie i 
as delegates. With an 


Widows at Brindaban 


We read in The Widows’ Cause: 


Miss Hellen Ingram writes from Delhi ;— 
“Can’t you'do anything through your paper 
i iò stop widows coming to pilgrimage places 
like Brindaban? I have seen them there 

_ and their condition is terrible.” 

_ This is what a sympathic heart feels for human- 
ity, for the womankind and for our own sisters 
and daughters. This is where every heatt féels 


pinched and where that cannot but express. itselfs` 
this, is where the Hindu mentality is reVealed. 
in its wrost, where it denies human sympathies - 


and the very existence of God. It is here that 
the savageness of the middle ages is still traceable- 
in our present civilised age. It is heré that the 
march of centuries stands uneffected. And it is 
here that we have to kneel down and thrust our 
heads between our knees in all shame, humility 
and helplessness. i : : 

And for all that Bengal in particular is responsible. 


Government’s Treatment of Mai] Runners 


‘Blue Bird’? writes in Labour: 


“The mail-runners are conspicuous among men 
for their unfailing regularity and utter trustworthi- 
ness. Even in districts which boast of good roads 
and the inevitable motor-bus, the latter may not 
be used for mail transport for motors break down 
runners never do.” 

“The salary of a mail runner averages from 
twelve to fifteen rupees a month. Runners are 
especially liable to heart -disease and lung troubles ; 
it is not often that a man is fit for work after 
fifteen years of it.” , 

“There are many growls against the Post Office 
which certainly does fail us with a frequency 
that is irritating. But it is never’ the runners 
that let us down. Every one in India owes a 
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debt: of gratitude tọ them; and we touch our hat 
to them in passing, perhaps: the most faithful, 
loyal hand of workers this present age knows.” 

The above are excerpts from an article. “The 
Indian Mail Runner” by traveller, which appeared 
in a recent issue of ‘The Times of India Illustrated, 
Weekly’. The praise and eulogy is well-merited_ and 
is by no means fulsome or exaggerated. I have 
seen the runner at work, in fair weather and foul, 
in biting cold and sweltering heat, on hills and in 
the plains and ou the water-ways of Hastern 
Bengal and can and do_ bear testimony to his 
regularity and loyality. The decision, therefore of 
Government not, for the present to improve the 
pay and conditions of service of the” runner is 
most disappointing not only to the runner, but to 
all who realize and appreciate his faithfulness 
and loyalty, for the’ runner is unquestionably 
deserving hispay totally inadequate and by no 
means commensurate with the work he is called 
upon to perform. 


Tuberculosis among School Children 


The D. A. V. College Union Magazine 
has a useful article on the above subject by 
Rai Bahadur Captain Maharaj Krishan Kapur 
M.D., D. Po. There he tells us in part: 


An Indian child in his own family is under 
nove or very little restraint. ae 

He has also full-liberty to run about and play 
about in the streets and in open air. His admission 
into a school more particularly in a Boarding 
School, involves such a sudden change in his 
habits and environments, that the unstable frame 


‘of a growing child, is very easily affected, unless 


sufficient. care and precautions are exercised b 


“those whọ have the charge of the little ones. No 
-undue 


- child should be gradually and smoothly weaned 


pressure should be inflicted, and the 
from his old habits, and brought to adjust 
himself slowly to the new conditions of restraint 
and discipline. Even monkeys and «certain other 
wild animals have been noticed to develop con- 
sumption, when admitted in zoological gardens, 
unless very scrupulous care is taken to protect 
them from the evil results of the sudden change 
of the conditions of their. life. 

This then is the first duty of the schoolsmasters 
the neglect of which, in several cases (in the past 
at least) has driven young children into the 
clutches of Tuberculosis. Little children must 
be dealt with much more sympathy and kindness 
and the proverbial school-masterly rigour must 
take the place of paternal kindness very very 
slowly. Do not for God’s sake overdoin your 
zeal for the immediate correction of a child’s bad 
habits, that have grown with him, but try to bring 
him round very gently and softly. 

_ Defective school buildings and over-crowding 
in the class rooms are a great menace. ; 

In open air schools classes are held in verandhas 
or open shedseur in the school park or gardens. 
To protect the children from severe cold or intense 
heat, class rooms can be built cheaply, with 
inexpensive arrangements fo flood them with fresh 
air from outside in abundance, so_ as to keep the 
air within almost as clean and fresh, as the 
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atmosphere outside,” The health and growth of 
children always improves wonderfully in these 
conditions. Even children predisposed and inclined 
towards Tuberculosis or otherwise deficient benefit 
enormously in thé open air schools. 


~ 


An Analysis of Indian States 


Mr, V. Venkatasubbaiya 
Karantaka :— 


In spite of the ‘so-called sanctity of sannads 
and treaties, the number of States ha3 been varying 
from year to year. Their exact number in any 
particular year has to be. ascertained from the 
corrected list for that year, The Imperial Gazetteer. 
Vol. IV of 1907, gives the total number of 693 ; 
_ but the list for 1925 contains only 562 States. The 

grouping and clasification also are different in the 
two years. The smaller figure of 1925 is due 
chiefly to the reduction of States in three Provinces 
-from 148 to 89 in Central India Agency, from 
52 to mlin Burma and from 26 to1 in Assam. 
Drastic changes apparently are not unknown to the 
Political Department of the Government of India. 

As many as 454 States have an area of less than 
-1.000 sq. miles that 452 states have less than 
100,000 population and that’ 374 States have a 
revenue of less than Rs. 1 lakh. British India, 
with an area of 10,941,000 sq. miles and a popula- 
tion of nearly 222 millions, is divided into 273 
districts, The average area ofa British Indian 
district is therefore 4,000 sq. miles and its average 
population about 8,09,000. If the suggestion were 
made that each district in British India should be 
constituted into a State; how ridiculous would it 
be considered ? 
the 562 States, that possess the area, population 
and resources of an average 
Some of the States are so absurdly small that no 
one can help pitying them for the unfortunate 
dignity imposed upon them.-Ags many as 15 
States territories which in no case reach a square 
mile! Fourteen States exist in Surat District, not 
one of which, according to the list of 1925, realized 
a revenue of more than Rs. 3,000 in the previous 
financial year. ‘Three of these States could not 
boast of a population of 100 souls and five of them 
a revenue of Ks. 100.! The smallest revenue 
mentioned is Rs. 20—for the year,. let it ba 
remembered---and the smallest population 32 souls. 
What earthly purpose is served by magnifying 
these petty landlords into Chiefs and Thakores and 
by talking of them in the same breath as of the 
Nizam or the Maharaja of Mysore? From the 
analysis given above, only’ some fifteen “States 
appear to possess the -necessary area, population 
and resources to beable to function efficiently as 
States according to “modern conceptions. What 
should happen to the rest is a big question. The 
large majority would certainly have to be removed 
from the list. Others may be formed into groups, 
so that each group may be considere® a ‘State. for 
certain purposes. But anyhow, the question has 
to be thoroughly gone into: and only a Royal 
Commission will commaad the confidence of the 
various parties concerned. 


a 


says in the 


land. 


Yet it is only some thirty, among. 
British Indian District. - 
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Rural Ireland and Rural India 


Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri observes in 
Rural India :— 


That Ireland and India are alike in. many 
respects is one of the commonplaces of historical 
as well as contemporary experience. But in no. 
respect do they resemble each other more than 
in the fact that both, Ireland and India live in the 
village. In both, the village economy broke down 
under the storm and stress of modern competition. 
They differ however in this respect, namely ‘that 
Ireland has, achieved, rural reconstruction while 
India is talking about it. ; ~ 
_ Ireland suffered from loss of Industries, rack-ren- 
ting, extreme sub-division of holdings, religious 
feuds, social disunion, poverty, emigration, economic 
depression, low standards of life, unsatisfactory 
education, artistic sterility and other evils which 
have been familiar also in India. But very early 
the finest spirit of the land made strenuous and 
continuous efforts to combat the poverty of the 
people and to put a new spirit into them. 

Creameries, agricultural societies, credit societies, 
poultry societies, flax societies, etc, were success- 
fully started and worked. | 

The co-operative principle was applied algo to 
the home industries such as hand-knitting, lace- 
making, embroidery, carpet-making, ete, Co- 
operative stores were started in numerous places. 
ndustrial co-operation also was begun. è. 

The result was that wealthe increased in the- 
Even more than this, practical ideals of 
communal action and communal welfare permeated 
even the lowest and poorest classes. The sense. of 
responsibility was developed. The following 
passage has a direct lesson to India: “Through the 
co-operative movement has come a growing social 
consciousness anda recognition of the common 


- interests of people living in the same neighbour- 


hood. Concerning itself with matters in which 
all have a common interest it has proved that the 
factors of dissension so prevalent in Ireland need 
not prevent the development of a real community 
life, Race, religion, politics’ have so dominated 
the minds of Irishmen that the possibility of 
uniting in any direction for any purpose has 
seemed to them very remote. The granting of 
Home Rule, many said, would merely raise other 
issues. The Irishman*would never be happy unless 
he was disagreeing with some one. And; indeed, the 
danger to the co-operative movement from these 
causes was very serious. Meetings were often 
held in an atmosphere of considerable tension... 
Nevertheless the dangers were averted in a 
remarkable fashion. Only one case is recorded 
where a society was wrecked by sectarianism. 
To-day no lesson is more- firmly fixed in the 
minds of co-operators than that neither race, nor - 
religion, nor politics interferes with a man’s co- 
operative capacities...And where men unite to ran 
a creamery or an agricultural store without allowing 
their differences and other questions to interfere, 
they cannot long continue to feel bitterly toward 
each other in the streets outside. The dividing 
facts of life are being relegated to thew true position 
by the realization of community of interest in the 
economic sphere.’ 
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Importance of Cattle-breeding and Dairying 


Aceording to an article on the importance 
of the cattle-breeding and dairying industry 
in India. contributed by Mr. W. Smith to the 
Journal of Animal Husbandry and Dairying 
in Indea:— . 


It is certain that nothing can take the place of- 


the draught bullock in-Indian cultivation. _ Horses, 
mules, donkeys, tractors, camels and buffaloes 
-have all been tried and found wanting. Now to 
produce a. working bullock we must have a cow, 
and as our cow must rear her calf she must.give 
milk ; consequently, the cattle problem is a dairy 
problem, and it is, agriculturally speaking, a univer- 
sal problem. The productivity of the soil depends 
upon the efficiency of cultivation, and this depends 
upon the quality of the plough bullock. 

In many parts of India the introduction , of 
cultivation and the adoption of more modern im- 
plements has been retarded owing to the in- 


efficiency of the work bullocks. The cattle question 
is more important than the growing of any single 
crop ; it affects the growing of all crops and is as 
important as cultivation itself. Then the cattle- 
dairy problem is important because nearly all 
primary transport in India, that is the transport 
of produce from the field to the railhead, is 
dependent upon bullock efficiency, 


Again the general health and-physical well-being 
of the whole of the people. of India is affected by 
the milk and gh (clarified butter) supply which 
comes from the cow. If modern teaching regarding 
the vitamin content of foods has taught us any-, 
thing, it is that no vegetable fats can take the 
place of animal fats as food for children and young 
persons, as the vegetable oils do not contain the 
essential growth-producing vitamin. The great 
majority of Indians do not consume animal fat in 
any form but milk fats ;. and without a_ plentiful, 
pure and cheap milk supply the peozle of India 
cannot attain to the highest degree of health and 
physical development. 


t 
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Indian Legislative Assembly a Debating 
u 
è 


A Qerman Socialist, named Franz Josef 
Furtwangler, spent some time in India, and 
contributed his impressions to the Berlin 
-Vorwarts. Here are some of his impressions 
of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi: 


Members recive twenty rupees, or approximately 
seven and one-half dollars, for every day’s 
attendance, besides traveling’ expenses from their 
place of residence to Delhi and return. Although 
they meet in what is reputed to be the biggest 
Parliament House in the world they are one of 
the smallest legislative bodies in existence, and 
they probably have less authority than any other. 
‘Legislative Assembly’ is a very nice term, but it 
does not accurately describe the parliament of a 
country where the Viceroy can legislate by simple 
decree. Nevertheless, this body has influential 
members—white jute kings and cotton kings, and 
others like them. 

Altogether this debating society---to characterize 
it accurately---consists of one hundred and forty 
people, including government officials and 
government appointees, Fifteen of the latter are 
supposed to represent different vocational and 
business-groups. Only one of them, a gentleman 
named Joshi, has been appointed to speak for 
labor.’ Since a man must have an income of two 


thousand rupees to. vote, the workers can naturally’ 


elect no representatives of their own. Several 
Englishmen, elected under the property qualifica- 
tion, also sit in the body. Victor Sassoon, the 
head of the cotton industry. who is reputed to 
be a millionaire, is their leader. Only a little more 
than one half of the members are elected native 


delegates. These fall into three groups, which are. 
differentiated from each other by a very simple 
method. In a free country with areally representa-: 
tive parliament, industry, trade, banking, agriculture. 
labor, aud various religious and cultural movements 
would all be likely to have their delegates, 
Nothing of the sort exists here, however. Really 
there is only one Party, which is divided into 
three strata, ‘according to the degree of anti- 
British feeling,’ as Joshi put it. 


This German writer was present during 
the debate on the motion for the repeal of 


the Bengal Ordinance. Regarding the 
Home Secretary’s speech in reply, he 
records :— a 


He was loudly applauded by the white members 
when he sat down. English “acquaintance of 
mine in the gallery, however, said he had never 
in his life heard a weaker defense of a government 
measure. Possibly so. I too felt that the gentle- 
man who had just resumed his seat, wiping his 
brow with his handkerchief, would have felt it 
incumbent upon him to make out a better case 
had he been speaking in the House of Commons. 

ere, however, where the Assembly members have 
no real authority, he was not put on his mettle. 


. el 


A German’s Socialist’s Impressions of 
Bengal 


The same writer gives his impressions of 
Bengal partly thus :— 


The people themselves, were more interesting 
than their architecture and their street life. Calcutta’ 


and in fact the whole province of Bengal, with it 
forty-seven million Inhabitants, differ from the 
rest of India. Above all, they have practically no 
parlahs, or untouchables. This is of great political 
importance, In Southern and Central India the 
untouchables number many millions, and create a 
problem that must be solved before decisive steps 
an be taken towardgreater political autonomy. The 

engalese, on the other hand, have a free hand to 
agitate for national and social independence. They 
are often called the French of India, and un- 
Goubtediy are quicker intellectually and more 
imaginative and emotional than any other people 
P ne oe asy Tae a keen sense of 

E, ny, and wha i 

untranslatable word ‘esprit,’ E E 


A Bengalese peasant lives on a cou le of acres 
of land, cultivated like a garden, ram which he 
AN manages to squeeze a meagre living. The 
eoi 18 very fertile, and the rainfall abundant, so 
tl at famine is practically unknown. In order to 
yal the cultivators from waxing fat and slothful, 
owever, the Government and the zamindar or 
native landlord, are careful to relieve them of 
their surplus crops. 
n the city the Bengalese is usually a merchant 
o a clerk in a bank or a trading house. When 
c engages in manual labor itis generally in the 


skilled trades. Resident Englishmen tell me that: 


a Bengalese machinist or electrician is quite as 
competent as a white mechanic in the same calling. 
Calcutta’s hundred thousand or more underskilled 
and underpaid textile operatives, especially in the 
jute mills, are mostly immigrants from other 
provinces, driven to the city by crop failures and 
overpopulation. Calcutta also has more lawyers 
than any other place in India. These are the 
gentlemen who keep the political’ pot boiling. In 
no other part of the country are the common 
people so well informed upon questions of , the 
day.. Nowhere else was I able to talk intellizently 
with-a clerk or,a.hotel porter about Briand, 
Chamberlain, _.and Stresemann. ~The Enelish 
naturally consider the Bengalese trouble-makers, 
ecause they are politically the most self-assertive 
of ne nee 
aicutta’s secret police is one of the busiest 
organizations of the kind in the world.: What 
Metternich called demagogues are here called 
agitators, and ‘Red Bengal’ is a term on every lip. 
Dozens of able and honorable politicians are 
languishing in confinement, where some of these 
have been held for- several years, They are im- 
prisoned under an ordinance issued by the 
Viceroy, after Parliament had rejected it, authori- 
ving the Government to put political undesirables 
in jail for a term not exceeding six months. After 
the six months is up, these gentlemen are notified 
that they still have another term coming to them. 
he most prominent. among the prisoners is Subhas 
Chandra Bose, Chief Executive Officer of the 
alcutta Corporation, who was arrested in October 
1924 and interned at Mandalay. We should call 
him in Europe a Radical-Liberal rather than a 
Terrorist or a Communist, 


— 


Some Truths About the Singapore Base 
and Janeshedpur 
George Bronson Rea is responsible for 


$ 
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the following views expressed in the 
Far Eastern Review of Shanghai :— 


India is_to have a navy. Winding up its 
sessions in London on November’ 23, the Imperial — 
Conference passed resolutions approving the 
development of the Singapore Base in order to 
facilitate the free. movements of the Empire fleets 
and congratulated the Government of India on its 
decision to build a navy. The Conference applauded 
the Premier’s speech on, inter-imperial: relations, 
which, among other things denied to India a 
Dominion status. British India and the congeries 
of quasi-independent native states will remain 
vassals of the Federation of British Dominions, 
subordinate to six mistresses, instead of one. It 
‘is well to remember, however that India sits and 
votes in the League of Nations as a sovereign 
state, free to exercise its Independence in minor 
world problems, but subject to the dictation of its 
overlords where vital British and Imperial policies 
are concerned. The Indian navy, manned by lascars 
and officered by British‘ experts, adds just so 
many more warships to the quota assigned to 
Great Britain under the Washington treaty. 

Singapore will become the masterbase of one 
major and two minor navies; independent, in 
peace, but united in war. Tne British, Australian, 
Indian, and perhaps New Zealand, fighting fleet, 
operating from the Gibraltar of the East, and 
munitioned from the great Indian steel works at 
Jamshedpur, will, in time, dominate the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. All arguments advanced to 
justify the ten million pounds expenditur@ for the 
construction of the Singapore Base indicate that 
the hypothetical enemy is Japan. Ponder over this, 
Immediately after Japan was relegated to the 
status of a second-rate naval Power by the Arms 
Limitation Conference, the trusted ally of Great 
Britain bacame a menace to the Empire whose - 
security for twenty years had been guaranteed by 
its navy. For two decades, the Japanese fleets in 
Asiatic waters under the watchful supervision of 
British expert advisers, enabled Great Britain to 
eoncentrate her naval strength in the North Sea. 
When war became unavoidable, the Grand Fleet 
with all its first-line fighting units was mobilized 
in home waters, ready for the conflict. During the 
war the Japanese navy patrolled the Mediterranean 
and the All-Red-Route to India; Australia, and 
China. Dominions, and Indian armies, and supplies 
for the fronts in_Flanders, Gallipoli, Saloniki, Egypt, 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia, passed in safety over 
the sea-lanes_guarded by the warships of the 
Rising Sun. Yet the ink had hardly dried on the 
‘Washington treaties when the faithful and tried 
aly of Great Britain was transformed into an 
imaginary enemy against whom it became urgently 
necessary to construct the most powerful naval 
base in Asia ! 


The Philippines stand as a buffer between Japan 
and the British possessions in India, Malay, and 
the Pacific; a guaranty that so long as they 
remain under American protection their neutrality 
must be respected. Independence without thé 
power to preserve neutrality is a perilous position. 
Should the United States withdraw her guaranty 
‘hy conceding independence to the Filipinos, the 
strategic situation in the Pacific would at once 
become loaded with dynamite, far more dangerous 
to world peace than the squabbles of Europe. The 


“ee 


Philippines are the keys to world empire. If 
possession of these keys ever passes out of the 
‘hands of the United States, they will be taken 
over and retained by some other Power who will 
know how to use them for its own profit. 
The future of the Philippines is uncertain, 
Great Britain cannot ‘afford to take chances. 
Neither can Japan contemplate with unconcern any 
further extension of European influence in Far 
Eastern ‘waters. Within easy steaming distance 
of Mindanao and the Sulu, Group—or any one of 
the thcusand Philippine islands suitable as sub- 
marine bases ~lies the Rubber Empire of the wofld 
a source of unlimited wealth upon, which Great 
Britain is now drawing and will continue to draw 
to pay her debts to the United States. Eliminating 
the bogey of an Asiatic menace to Australia or 
India, these immensely rich possessions must be 
poe arly protected against any possible con- 
ingency, . be det 
For propaganda purposes it suits Britain’s book 
to encourage the belief that Singapore is aimed at 
apan. Common sense will tell us, however, that 
as long as the war debt remains a subject of recur- 
rent controversy Singapore is just as logically 
. aimed at the country which might covet and profit 
by seizing her Rubber Empire. On the other hand, 
the uncertainty of American, permanence in the 
Philippines forces Great Britain to prepare against 
the contingency of Filipino independence. Singa- 
pore automatically supersedes Gibraltar as the key 
to her Asiatic and Pacific empires. 
to ¢he British naval quota the present and 
future Australian tognage, every ship placed in 
commission by the Indian Government. throw in 
the fortifications at Singapore, the huge Jamshedpur 
Steel Works—the key of British Imperial -defense 
in Asia,—and Americans will begin to realize that 
if Japan is not to be eliminated as a first-class 
Power and her influence in Asia underminded her 
Government must make every sacrifice to, maintain 
in a high state of preparedness and_ efficiency the 
full naval quota assigned to her under the Wash- 
-Ington treaties. , ata ; 
By dint of subsidies, the Indian Government is 
developing the greatest steel works in Asia. 
this subsidy be withdrawn, the Indian Army Board 
will operate and maintain its own steel plant from 
its own, funds. Protected by the subsidy, the 
Indian iron and steel makers have captured the 
Japanese pig-iron market, compelling the Japanese 
manufacturer to contribute to the cost of creating 
a military weapon designed in part for their 
undoing. By the time the Singapore Base is com- 
pleted, the Jamshedpur Steel Works will be placed 
on a permanent and profitable working basis. 
Indian navy will be in the process of development 
outside the restrictions of the Washington treaties, 
pan patrolling the waters between Singapore and 
uez, 
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A Black Man’s Protest 


The speech of Lamine Singhor, Negro 
Delegete from Central Africa at the Congress 
of Oppressed Nationalities held at Brussels 
last February, has appeared in JL’ Indepen- 
dance Belge of Brussels. Extracts from it 
are given below. 
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Permit me to dwell a moment, by way of in- 
troduction, upon the word ‘colonization,’ What 
does it mean ? It means usurping the right of a 
nation to direct its own destinies. Any nation that 
is deprived of that right is, in the strict meaning 
of the word, a colony. I will quote to you some 
passages from a report made by a former colonial 
alministrator of France and published in several 
newspapers of that country. It relates to typical 
colonial abuses. 


‘T accuse M. Hutin, who was at that time a 
colonel and is now a general and a commander of 
the Legion of Honor for having ordered the looting 
of the trading station at Molenga and of having 
shared the loot,’ A list, of stolen articles, follows 
—cases of _jam-for his personal use, pictures, a 
shotgun, a Browning, high-priced cloth, and so on. 
The author of the report continues: ‘I accuse the 
Assistant Chief. of the post at Bania of! having 
brought before him a chief of the Gana tribe, who 
refused to tell him where certain Mauser rifles, 


captured by his men from the German deserters, .- 


were hidden. He first caused the chiefs hand to 
be crushed in an iron copying press. He then had 
him flogged with lashes containing bits of steel, 
and, after honey had been rubbed upon his wounds 
exposed him in the sun to be stung by bees? 

Who is there that does not shudder with horror 
at the thought that Frenchmen in the twentieth 
century still commit atrocities that would shame 
the worst barbarism of the Middle Ages? | 

It is true that you can no longer sell a Negro 
to a white man or a Chinaman, or even to another: 


Negro. But it is a familiar sight to see one im- ` 


perialist. Power sell a whole Negro nation tō 
another imperialist Power. What did Fraace actual- 
ly do with the Congo in 1912? She simply turned 
a great territory there over-to Germany. Did_ she 
ask the people of the coyntry if they wanted, to 
belong to the Germans ? Some French ` politicians 
write in their press that their West Indian Negroes are 
beginning to demand too many privileges, and that 
it would be better to sel] them to America and get 
something out of them. Itis a lie that’ slavery has 
been abolished. It has only been modernized. 

You saw during the war how every Negro who 


‘could be caught. was put into the army, to be 


taken away and killed. So many were forced to 
serve that the French governors in Africa began 
to protest, fearing that the natives would rebel. 
But since cannon fodder must be had at any cost, 
France found a_ tractable Negro, heaped honors 
upon him, called him ‘Commissioner-General repre- 
senting the French Republic in Africa’, gave him 
an escort of French officers and_of Negroes decked 
out in gorgeous uniforms, and sent him back to 
his native land. There he was received with the 
most exalted honors. French administrators and 
colonial governors greeted him, bands of music 
welcomed him, soldiers presented arms to him. 
So this Negro managed to get eighty thousand 
more men to add to the half-million already fight- 
ing in France. 


Ah, you Chinaman among my auditors here, J 
embrace you as comrades. You are setting a grand 
example of :rewlt for all the oppressed colonial 
peoples. T only hope ‘that they will catch the in- 
spiration from you. 

French_ imperialists, I say, have sent Negro 
troops ‘to Indo-China to shot down the, natives of 
that country in case they rebel against French 
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oppression. They tell these troops that they are of 
a different race from the people whom they are 
ordered to kill, in case the latter venture to revolt 
against their so-called ‘Mother Country.’ Comrades 
the Negro race has slept too. long. But beware ; 
they who have slept long and soundly. when, they 
once awaken. will not fall asleep again. 

Now let us see how this ‘Mother Country’ 
rewards the services of the black soldiers who 
have been wounded in her defense, the men who 
have been crippled by the bullets of pretended 
enemies and can no longer labor to support them- 
selves. They are treated very differently from the 
French wounded who fought shoulder to shoulder 
with them on the battlefield, and in defense, as we 
are told, of the same ‘Mother Country’, I will cite 
to you only two examples. Here is a -wounded 
Hrench soldier, graded with ninety-per-cent disabi- 
lity---that is, in the second class. He has one chiid. 
The French Government grants him a pension of 
6888 francs a year. Here, on the other hand,. is a 
Negro soldier of the same class, married, the father 
of one child, wounded in the same way, wonnded 
in the same army, also graded with ninety-per-cent 
disability, He receives 620 francs. Then take a 
war cripple with one-hundred-per-cent disability. 
That is-to say, he cannot move himself; he must 
be carried wherever he goes. If he-is a white 
Frenchman he receives 15,390 francs a year ; if 
he.is a Negro he gets only 1800 francs. 

When we are needed to be slaughtered or to 
perform heavy labor, we are Frenchmen. But when 
it comes to giving us our right, we are no longer 
Frenchmen---we are Negroes. 
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American Boys Taller than their 


Grandsires 


Writing in Zhe Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Chicago), Dr. Horace 
Gray of Chicago says that two inches in 
half a century is the rate at which the 
average stature of American-born boys of 
American-born parents has been increasing. 


“Increases in the stature of children (average 
height for age), as shown in some recent series of 
observations, may be due to talier ancestry or to 
more comfortable io.. 
two homogeneous groups an increase may also be 
due to other causes: 
rather than the afternoon: measurement in a 
month of the year when seasonal growth is more 
rapid; accident (random. sampling) ; progress in 
control of various infantile diseases that relard 
growth; knowledge of vitamins, sunlight, and 
rachitis, with consequent better nurture. This 
paper, however, is concerned not with the cause, 
but with the phenomenon.” 


Indianisation of the Army 


Lieutenant-General Sir George MacMunn 
writes in The Asiatic Review :— 


The admission of Indian officers to the same 
positions of commandas British officers is admitted- 


economic. class. But between - 


measurement in the. morning: 
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ly a difficult probiem, and itis not too. much to 
say that the difficulties of the situation. have 
induced us, in a somewhat Anglo-Saxon. spirit. to 
shelve the question for many years. In the Indian 
Civil, Medical, Forestry, and Engineering Services 
Indians have been admitted on the same terms as 
Europeans, and in certain phases of this work 
they have shown a brilliant aptitude. In the Army, 
however, though the martial classes are in many 
ways more readily agreeable to the British military 
officer than any others, we, have never been able 
to give them any share in the higher positions. 
Has this been from a want of understanding, or 
have there been other causes? I venture to think 
that to a certain extent we must accept the blame, 
because we have not tried, until lately, to face 
the difficuities which surrounded the matter. 


rene? 
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Rabindranath on the Chinese Expedition 


The following views of Rabindranath 
Tagore on the Chinese expedition has appear- 
ed in Unity of Chicago :— 


I have always felt very keenly on the subject of 
China and have never failed to express my 
condemnation of the policy that is being pursued 
there. The present expendition of the English 
against China is a crime against humanity, and 
to our utter shame India is being used as a pawn 
in the game. ot oe 

The prepetrators of this tyranny that is doing 
havoc in China always keep eteemselves behind, 
while the Indians, who are, being used as tools 
in carryipg out their nefarious designs, have to 
come in direct contact with the Chinese _ people. 
The result is that-all their resentment and hatred 
are directed against the Indians, so much so that 
they call us demons. It is hot an unfamiliar sight 
in China to see the Indian policeman _ pulling the 
Chinese by the hair and kicking kim down for no 
apparent reasons. What wonder is there that we 
should be characterized by that title !.1t was 
Indian soldiers who had helped England to wrest 
Hong Kong from- China, and many a scar of their 
dealing disGgures the fair breast of our neighbour, 
the China who once treasured within her heart 
the foot-prints of Buddha, the China of I-Tsing 
ånd Huen-Tsang. 

This is the tragedy of the present helpless 
plight of India. Enslaved as we are to our 
utter shame, we are being used as instruments 
for forging _ fetters for other people. In a 
crusade against justice, freedom and morality 
where the English are the aggressors, India is 
being dragged into the field against her own will. 
It isa loathsome - insult to our manhood, and to 
add to this the columny and condemnation which 
should justly go over to our masters wholly fall 
to our_share. ; i ; 

And what has Indiato gain by allowing such 
a huge waste of money and man-power? By 
fighting for a cause whichis so disreputable, her 
sons cannot claim to be recognized as heroes, 
nor does it help her inthe least to shake off the 
yoke of foreign domination that sits heavy upon ` 
her. That is why India is regarded by other 
Asiatic Powers as a menace to their freedom. The 
vast resources at her disposal are the very ground 
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of their apprehension and so long as the disposal 
of these resources lies beyond her own control, 
they will be always looking upon her with an 
eye of suspicion and sneer. , 

The result is that india is fast losiag that 
respect which was only hers_as the greatest 
spiritual ambassador in Asia. It is she who has 
for ages: supplied the. spiritual nourishment to 
China and other Asiatic countries and sent out 
emissaries to preach the gospel of love and unity. 
But in the hour of China’s peril, the fallen people 
of India now go there as the harbinger of political 
repression : the age-long affinity that tradition has 
built up at once crumble down to pieces. Can 
anything, be more deplorable ? 

We are being repeatedly reminded by the 
British statesmen that England is fighting on the 

efensive in China, But, who gave the offence, 
may I ask ? Who attempted to thrust opium 
down the throat of the whole population of China 
at the point of the bayonet and penalized their 
noncompliance by taking possession of their 
country? Why was Hong Kong wrested away 
from the Chinese people by force ? It was China’s 
weakness that made her submit at that time, and 
if a powerful China now demands the restoration 
of what was ‘once her: own, surely a long 
possession by force cannot be urged by the 
English as a justification for retaining an _ill-got- 
‘ten property. It was the English who took up 
the original offensive, and they should not now 
take shelteg under the false cry of a defensive 
campaign. It is Chjna that is really on the 
defensive. 

Let the English indulge in the free exercise of 
their arbitrary will within India, butlet them 
not compel us to participate in the colossal crime 
against humanity in China. Let them desist from 
the unholy exploitation. of the helplessness of a 
people in order to rob other peoples of their 
heritage: Let lose your engine of “law and order” 
to work with unabated vigour, but for God’s | sake 
leave us alone to drink .the cup of our humiliation 
within the four corners of this land and not 
make an exhibition of it before the world. 

War clouds hover to-day over the sky of 
humanity. The cry resounds in the West: and 
Asia doth prepare weapons in her armouries of 
which the target is to be the heart of Europe : 
and nests are being built on the shores of the 
Pacific for the ravening vulture-ships of England. 
True, Japan of the farthest Hast is already awake. 
China in her turn is being roused at the sound 
of robbers breaking through her walls. It may be 
that this gigantic nation will be able to shake off 
the weakness of repeated blood-letting and of the 
fumes of opium, and become self-conscious. And 
of course, those who have theen engaged in rifling 
her pockets will be bound to look on this asa 
menace to Europe. 


biden aed 


British Use of Indian Soldiers in 
~ 3 China 


pa 


Rabindranath has voiced India’s con- 
demnation of the Chinese expedition and of 
Britain’s use of Indian soldiers in China in 
his own matchless way. The Modern World 
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of Baltimore, U. S. A, for May has given- 
extracts from some Indian journals: on the 
same: subject the first being from this Review, 
with the following prefatory words :— 

Since there is no subject, at the momant, on 
which skepticism is better justified than the 
willing acceptation by the people of India of 
British use of Indian soldiers in China. We give 
the following very illuminating commanis from 
the Indian press. i 


The American paper observes in con- 


clusion :— 


_ Britain’s use of Indian troops by force majeure 
is merely a part of the accustomed technique 
of imperialism. The belief by the outside world 
that India willingly submits to this condition is, . 
leh an error which should not be allowed to 
prevail. 


“Coercs or Convince” 


We read in the same journal :— 


In his recent address to_the Indian Legislative 

Assembly the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, said : j 

Those . anxious to. see constitutional advance 
must either coerce parliament or convince it. Par- 
liament will not be coerced. _. ' 

As several papers in India have noted, Lord ~ 
Irwin does not appear quite to understand the - 
history of British institutions and of the British 
Empire. , l Z 

There is little evidence in the past to indicate 
that British rule, demestic or imperial, has, at any 
time, been convinced without coercion. Even the 
suffragists gained their point by methods of 
coercion. There have been, indeed, political writers 
who have exalted this fact in English constitutional 
development -declaring that, every right the in- 
dividual now enjoys having been won by force 
or the show of force, it has more validity than 
the rights given to the citizens of such democracies 
as France and the United States. 

Lord Irwin does less than justice to his nation. 
Always it has given way only when coerced and 
never has a wider range of ‘coercion - encircled it! 
It is coerced today by the moral strength of 
Gandhi. It is coerced by the astuteness and 
diplomacy of Soviet Russia. It is coerced by the. 
Kuomintang armies. It is coerced by the economic 
boycott increasingly applied to it. Itis coerced 
by American financial supremacy. l = 

Even in the country houses Englishmen are- 
slowly basing convinced that the day for their 
predatory activities is beginning to pass. Despite 
Lord Irwin coercion and coercion alone is bring- 
ing this conviction. - 


Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Not due 
to League of Nations’ lnfuente 


Fiji Samachar for March has reproduced 
an atticle from Anti-slevery Reporter and 
Aborigines’ Friend, January, 1927. which 
briefly narrates the history of that measure. 
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As we have pointed out more than once, the 
League of Nations had nothing whatever to 
do with it, directly or indirectly, though 
Sir William Vincent gave the League credit 
for it. Ants-slavery Reporter and Aborigines’ 
Friend writes :— 


We have received an interesting note from the 
Nepal Anti-Slavery Office, briefly reviewing the 
work of the Maharaja. It appears from this that 
for a century the ultimate abolition of slavery has 
been in the minds of the Admunistration of Nepal 
and ““some sort of legislation” has been passed 
from time to time, but if remained “to all intents 
and - purposes a dead letter” as a result of the 
deep-rooted character of the institution and the 
proslavery sympathies of the -population. The 
present Maharaja determined to carry the matter 
further. While fully aware of the difficulties, he 
has deeply impressed with the abuses and excesses 
inseparable from_ the institution of slavery. Asa 
beginning, in order to ascertain full particulars _ of 
the slave population, he instituted a census in 1911 
and again in 1921, anda general register was 
formed, which became the basis ef the work of the 
subsequent emancipation. The laws on the sub- 
ject of slavery were carefully collected, sifted and 
arranged, and then His. Highness determined to 
appeal to the people.and made his great speech of 
November 1924, at the same time announcing that 
he himself would make a gift of 14 lakhs of rupees 
to meet the requisite compensation money, and 
would provide more if necessary. This courageous 
policy met with an encouraging response, and by 
an overwhelming majority. the  slave-owners 
” declared in favour of total abolition. 


Changing Values in India 


R. F. Maccune writes~in 
of Geneva :— 


The number of University students cannot be 
very much more than 100,000. The infiuence of 
the literati, however, is very great. 

If there is one factor that affects the develop- 
ment of the Indian people to-day more than 
another, that-factor is Poverty—not a low standard 
of comfort, but want of food and clothing. 
Hundreds of men come out of the Universities 
every year only to add to the number of the 
unemployed The last days of the average Indian 
student’s university career are, shadowed by the 
fear, not of economic insecurity, but of virtual 
. starvation in the immediate future. Some people 
who have been in India might consider this an 
overstatement. They have seen Indian students 
of just one “set”; and they do not know. 

If the present-day. student in India has any 
religious cult at all it is, broadly speaking, the 
cult of “social regeneration.” His estimate of the 
values of life is in fact changing. He has, for in- 
stance learned to grasp the real worth of human 
personality. ‘Whatever his practice as a member 
of a community he does not think much of caste. 
He often calls it “an accident of birth’. The days 
of “untouchability” ara numbered in India now— 
and the present university student will be respon- 
sible for its extinction in no small measure. 


Vox-Studentium 


irre 
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Again the subconscious but effective feeling which 
has somehow lurked in the Indian mind that 
woman cannot be trusted, that her nature is 
deceitful” affects but little the university student 
of to-day. The men recognise her as a being 
endowed with moral discernment/even as they 
are. { 


Indian Students in Europe 


According to P. R. Bharucha, 
The Indus :— l 
Japanese and Chinese students speaking to equip 


themselves to grapple with the problems of their 
respective countries are found generally spread all 


writing in 


at any one single place, but wondering from uni- 
versity to university training themselves under the 
most competent teachers, whether in England, 
France, Germany, Denmark or elsewhere. And 
recently, the Government. of Afghanistan has 
encouraged its students to do the same. There is 
no good reason why Indian students should not 
follow, this method, instead of flocking almost 
exclusively to Oxford, Cambridge; London, or 
Edinburgh. Hitherto very few of us have ventured 
to try French or German universities. 

Surely the young Indian trying to learn all 
about the co-operative movement at the London 
School of Economics, or Forestry at Oxford is an 
unconscious humorist 1 It does not seef& to occur 
to him that for the first, he ought to go to Denmark 
and for the second he ought to go to France or 
Germany ! 


The writer says he is not concerned with 
ray who go to England to qualify for good 
jobs. 


We address ourselves to the young Indians 
who come out here as seekers, as learners. Their 
first care is, we presume, to make the best use 
of their time and opportunities here’; if they go 
home well-equipped, they will find enough to do 
to occupy their whole lives ; they can create jobs 
for themselves. We ought to study the methods of 
the Japanese student who comes to Hurope not to 
collect degrees and diplomas, but to sit and ‘learn 
at the feet of the great European gurus, and like a 
true scholar wanders from one place of learning 
to another, seeing and tasting of the best that 
Europe has to give. Not that we have any quarrel 
with degrees and diplomas as such; but let 
them be treated as mere incidentals. ; 

Our persent object is to draw the attention 
of our students to the fact that all the great 
Continental universities afford fine opportunities 
for study and research, and to urge them to 
take the fullest advantage of these opportunities 
for specialized studies, and to the endeavour that 
is being made to establish ‘an international univer- 
sity centre at montpellier in the South of 

rance, í i 


-over Hurope, not necessarily confining their studies 


7 


Justice for: Kenya Indian 
We read in the London Indian :— 
British Settlers demand supreme control of 


Y 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Kenya Council. They are only ten _thousond in all 
while there are forty thousand Indians and Asia- 
tics, and about three million Africans. Still they 
‘demand an absolute majority over all other groups. 
_bis will mean total degradation of Indians resi- 
dent in Kenya. See what Mr. Churchill says about 
Indian achievement in Kenya :— 

The Indian was here long before the first British 
official. He may point to as many generations of 
useful industry on the coast and in land as the white 
seltlers can count years of residence. Is it possible 
for any Government with a scrap of respect for 
honest dealing between man and man to embark 
upon a policy of deliberately squeezing out the native 
of India from regions in which he has established 
himself under every security of public faith? —_. 

It is the Tory Government that is breaking 
faith with the Indians, and shall we apply the 
description of Caurchill to their action ? 

In 1923 we were promised that there would be 
no segregation of Indians in township and residen- 
tial areas. But this year 21 plots in the town of 
Mombasa are to be sold to Europeans only, the 
Indians not being allowed to buy. That is the way 
this Government is keeping its. promises. 

See Dr. Norman Leys’ book on Kenya for 
what the Indian has done for the African popula- 
tion. The Indian is prepared to stand comparison 
with any other nationality for the uplift work that 
is being carried out. Yet under the name of civili- 
zation he is being unjustly dealt with. 

A deputation has come from Kenya to London 
to place th matter before the Colonial Secretary, 
but he refases to see them and asks them to see 
the Governor, with whom the matter has been 
discussed several times without any effect. 

Kenya was called by Sir John Kirk as “India’s 
America,” meaning that it was an Indian colony 
in every respect, Indian laws were introduced 
in the country and Indian currency was ruling 
till 1922, when‘the new dangerous doctrine of 
European “vested interests being paramount” was 
first mooted. Since then the treatment of Indians 
has been that of squeezing them out of the colony 
and capturing it for British capitalists for exploi- 
ting the African. “ 

India looks to British labour to help them to 
retain their hard-won achievements of centuries. 


For Indians Desiring American Education 


We read in The Hindustanee Student 
(500, Pies Drive, New York City, N. Y., 
U.S. A. 


_ For detailed information about American educa- 

tional institutions, consult the Seeretaries of 
following organizations: American Academies 
Club, Jehangir Wadia Bldg., ist Floor, Esplanade 
Road, Fort, Bombay; The American Club. 121 
Esplanade Road, Calcutta: The Indian Students 
Union, 221 -Gower Street, W., - London, 
Hoagland : Association des Hindus de Paris, 17 
Rue de Sommerard, Paris, Y France; Verein der 
Inder in Zentral Europa E. V., Knesbeck-Str., 8-9, 
Berlin, Germany. Also consult American Express 
Company’s offices. Copies of ithe booklet Edu- 
cation in the United States of America” are avail- 
able for reference in above places. 


F pee 
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-but the foundation was one. Now China, 
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“Raison D’etre of Tagote Society” in 
Japan 


Countess Metaxa, promoter of the Tagore 
Society in Japan, writes thus in part in 
The Young East of Tokyo :— 


The society of the Friends of Tagore is being 
formed by us in answer to his appeal to the Far 
Eastern peoples. in which he said that loser 
union of thought is necessary for the uations 
which have started their civilisation from a common 
source. A highly developed system of philosophy 
religion and knowledge of nature more extant, 
more transcendental than science of mere material 
facts, has been transmitted in common to the 
sages of several nations of the Far Hast from 
remotest antiquity. The conditions and circums- 
stances of each of these nations were different, 
therefore the characters of their culture vaan 
ndia, 
Corea and Japan are like branches of the same 
tree, but the trunk which bears them is one. During 
centuries these nations have been inifrequent inter- 
course and have kept their civilisation alive and 
thriving, | i ; 

Our Society differs widely from the Pan-Asiatic 
one, because we do not study the ideals of the 
West Asiatic group of nations, as being utterly . 
different from the Hast Asiatic one. Besides our 
aim is quite opposite, for politics are banished 
from our Society. Politics change, being based ou 
personal or party interest, and nothing is so 
shallow as politics. . 

Therefore, our, Society leaves out politics and 
concerns itself with the ideal and moral standard 
of the East Asiatic peoples. For this purpose it 
is vital to concentrate once more on that ancient 
wisdom which has been the pith and marrow of 
their life, and then, after having consolidated that 
acquirement as a, national treasure, receive from 
the West what is congenial to their own nature, 
not blindly imitating, but appreciating, criticising, 
choosing freely, and rejecting what might make . 
them weak and false to themselves. 

Now the moment has come for the Eastern 
nations that partook in the past of the same 
civilisation to join together in order to strengthen 
the intellectual and moral tenets which were their 
common bond, so as to meet foreign influx ina 
clear independent broad spirit with a friendly 
heart, for only the strong can be really friendly. 
Now the man has come whom_ we can take for 
our model. ‘Tagore the great Master of the East 
and to-day the greatest. poet of the world, A 
Westerner said to me: “In future they will speak 
of Tagore as.of Homer and study Bengali as 
we study Greek to read him in’ the original.” 
True. Generally while great men are alive few 
persons understand thelr real value. Later, from 
a distance, humanity sees better. Let us not 
commit this error, let us appreciate, him and 
follow his sunny figure while he is still with us. 
Tagore is aa idealist but at the same timea 
positive and praetical mind who has asserted 
himself by the creation of such useful institutions 
as his agricultural schools, farms and gardens at 
Santiniketan, his University gat Bolpur. Standing 
on the solid basis of truth revealed to this ancient 
fatherland, he receives all that is just and good 
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in the foreign countries not losing his Hindu 
originality, and opening before his steps the hearts 
of European peoples. The union of Hast and West 
1s possible, but it must be a union on equal level 
in the independent spirit of Tagore. Tagore is no 
dreamer. His feeling of eternal truth is based on 
transcendantal reality. His love of, life pervades 
his being with the sense of the. iDivine, and pours 
itself down, on all the phenomena of earthly 
existence. In nature, in exterior things, he sees 
the link of the living Universe and this fills his 
soul with an ever renewed joy. I don’t know 
one author in whose work the word “joy” comes 
again and again so often. All ancient Eastern 
philosophy ig resumed in Tagore’s short philosophi- 
cal work, Sadhana, therefore our society will 
specially promote the study of this book. i 

To finish this exposition let me say once more 
that oar aim lies in drawing nearer to each other 
in a bond of brotherly love, to safeguard what is 
beautiful in ancient culture. and to walk into a 


larger future under the guidance of that great, ° 


radiant, loving genius, our Oriental teacher and 
poet Tagore. 


Rey 


Journalism in Italy 


According to The Inquirer of London :— 


The practice of journalism in Italy requires 
that the journalist must be of the “right” political 
faith. The National Facist Syndicate of Journalists 
has issued an official conumwnigue which definitely 
excludes from the ranks of journalism more than 
100 journalists, some of whom have had, under 
the old regime, very great influence on Italian 
political life. The Facist syndicates will not allow 
any of them to resume in any possible way the 
exercise of the journalistic profession.” Other 
journalists whose allegiance to the Facist regime 
is doubtful will not be permitted to write articles 
requiring “any political responsibility.” 


beat 


Have Animals Souls ? French 
Academy so Decides” 


Grace Knoche writes in The Theosophical 
Path :— 


. Thus the headlines of an Associated . Press 
despatch from Paris, anent the recent affirmative 
vote of the french Academy on this question, at a 
meeting of thirteen members. aie 

The official report of this meeting is not before 
us, but several press-despatches are. From these 
it appears that the question came up rather un- 
expectedly in the course of the Academy’s classic 
(and never finished ) task of revising the French 
dictionary. Memoire became the crucial word, 
its consideration elicting the remark from Minister 
of Justice Barthou that (as translated in. the 
despatches) ‘human beings alone possess memory 
( Memoire ), therefore the word itself applies to 
the human race alone.” 

Among those present were Marshals Joffre and 
Foch. Both protested against the statement because 
of personal experiences with various animal during 
the war, and cited instances in proof. Another 
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member, M. Henri Robert, the noted criminal 
lawyer, provoked further discussion by remarking 
that “while he had met many soulless men, he 
had never yet appeared for a soulless animal ! 
The discussion finally reached so amicable ani 
dignified a conclusion that M. Regnier, the Academy's 
permanent secretary, called for a vote upon the 
question: “Do animals have memory ( Memoire ) 
and incidentally, souls ?” The thirteen Immortals, 
voting 8 to 5 decided affirmatively. 


Sickness Insurance and Health 


_ Professor G. Loriga, Chief Iurpector ot 
Labour, Rome. concludes his article on the 
place of sickness - insurance in the national 


health system in International Labour 
Review thus :--- 


The object of benefits in kind as applied to 
accident insurance differs considerably from that 
which they have in relation to sickness and in- 
validity insurance. In the former case, the principal 
‘task to be fulfilled is one of preservation an 
reconstruction, which ceases with the _ individual : 
in. the latter, the therapeutic function is associated 
with that of prophylaxis, present or future, and 
provision is made for prevention of the spread of 
disease, for improvement of the health of the 
present generation, and for the creati®a of more 
favourable conditions of eistence for those, to 
come. Thus, not only the individual but society 
as a whole benefits by it. | ue , 

In view of this diversity of function, it might 
almost be said that accident insurance is an ins- 
titution established principally for the purpose 
of affording assistance ; the other forms of insur- 
ance are in the nature of social welfare institutions 
and as such form the most valuable auxiliaries of 
the state policy in relation to public health. In 
the author’s opinion, in view of this difference in 
the aim of sickness insurance (the scope of which 
is not alone the restoration of the health of insured 
persons but also the preservation of their, physical 
well-being and that of the whole community), the 
organisation of the medical service should be 
regarded as a matter of much greater Importance, 
and should be rendered entirely independent of 
the administrative service. Moreover, 16 is felt 
that the following conditions are requisite, for the 


efficient functioning of_ the medical service, both - 


from the therapeutic and from the hygienic points 
of view : f ; 

' (a) That assistance be made ayailable for the 
‘greatest possible number of insured persons, both 
manual and intellectual workers, and for all the 
members of their families, living with or supported 


by them. H See 

(b) That limits of benefit laid down for the 
purpose of repairing physical injury and for pro- 
phylactic assistance be made as broad as possible. 

(c) That the needs of pregnant women, mothers 
oe children of all ages receive special considera- 

on . 

In the present writer’s opinion, sickness insur- 
ance established on these lines may become a 
really efficient adjunct to the social assistance of 


the economically weak, which is its ultimate 
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objèct , and may also contribute to a remarkable 
extent to the improvement of public health. ` 


“Science Knows No Country 


Arthur De C. Sowerby writes in the China 
Journal : 


_ That science knows no country and knowledge 
Is international are facts which we would have 
thought had been universally accepted throughout 
the twentieth century world. That the people of 
any nation laying claim to culture could be so 
backward, or behind the times as to think that 
they could maintain a corner in any branch of 
human kpowledge or retain the sole right to 
prosecute any particular line of, investigation is 
hard to believe. Yet from. Peking comes the 
astounding news that certain scientific organiza- 
tions there have formed an association to fight 
the efforts of various foreign scientific expeditions 
to search for remains of ancient man and other 
treasures of geological and archaeological interest 
in different parts of China. It is held that Chinese 
ancient relics and treasures. should be explored 
only by the Chinese people themselves. Particular 
exception appears to have been taken to the 
recent expeditions of the American Museum of 
Natural History into Mongolia and the proposed 
Swedish expedition under Dr. Sven_ Hedin into 
North-western China and Turkestan, Some of the 
members’ of the association have even gone so 
far as to démand the. return to China of the “one 
million year old dindsaur eggs” discovered by Dr. 
R. C. Andrews and party in Mongolia and taken 
to America. . f 

Tn so far as this movement aims at retaining in 
China valuable archaeological relics and actual 
treasures of a bygone age, we feel a considerable 
amount ,of sympathy with it, but to attempt to 
forbid foreign scientists from carrying out geologi- 
cal and archaeological explorations on the ground 
that this should be left for Chinese to_do is carry- 
ing the princivle of “China for the Chinese” to a 
point bordering on the ridiculous, and, if persisted 
in, will make Chinese scientists the laughing stock 
of the world, and place them outside the pale of 
modern science. 


Chinese Women and the Struggle 
for Freedom 


We read in the China Weekly Review :— 


Sixteen years ago when Dr. Sun Yat-sen esta- 
blished his provisional government at Nanking, a 
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delegation of sixty Chinese women hobbled down 
the long street leading to the assembly building, 
hobbled along on their bound feet signifying, cen- 
turies of oppression, to the assembly, building 
and petitioned for the right to vote. This delega- 
tion received little attention at that time, but those 
Chinese women who gathered inm the ante-room 
of the parliamentary, building in Nanking sixteen 
years ago and interviewed. Dr. C. T. Wang started 
something which has lived to this day and which 
has grown with ever increasing intensity to the 
present, : P 

From that scene in Nanking of a decade and a 
half ago, we jump to present day Hankow the so- 
called seat of radicalism in China and we find as 
pictured herewith a women’s Battalion, composed 
of very capable Chinese females who are actually 
helping in the revolutionary movement. No longer 
do these Chinese women hobble about on bouna 
feet. They have normal feet and they, wear the 
same kind of military uniform that, their brothers 
wear and they carry very business-like revol- 
vers and if we would believe all of the stories 
which are being-circulated, they know how to _ use 
their weapons. It has been reported that these 
women, or at least some of them, haye actually 
been in the front lines of battle, but this has not 
been substantiated. Usually they have been used 
as strike pickets, couriers red Cross relief, first 
sid behind the battle lines and so on, 


The Arcos Raid 


The New Republic observes :— 


The British government’s police raid on the 
premises of the Russian.trade delegation and co- 
operative. societies is an amazing incident. Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, the Home Secretary, who 
appears to have been personally responsible for 
the action, asserts that the government was in 
search of a missing state document of importance. 
Tt was not recovered. He declares that it was 
burned by the Russians after the raid had started, 
while the Soviet representatives insist that it was 
never in their possession and that they know 
nothing about it. As a result of the incident. feel- 
ing against Great Britain is running high in Russia. 
Mass meetings of protest. have been held in city 
after city, and the British government has felt it 
necessary to warn its citizens not to travel by the 


_ Trans-Siberian Railway until the present inflamed 


state of public feeling has moderated: The affair 
is certain to react unfavorably upon English trade 
with the U, S. S. R., which amounts at present to 
about $65,000,000 a year. 





MR. THOMPSON'S BOOK ON RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


R. Edward Thompson has written a second 
book onthe Poet Tagore, named “Rabindra- 

nath Tagore, Poet and Dramatist.” I 

do not intend to review it. For, if I had 


any leisure, I would devote it rather to 
reading and re-reading the Poet’s prose and 
poetical works than to géing through a book 
on him and his works by Mr Edward 
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Thompson must not be understood to 
suggest that Mr. Thompson does not possess 
sufficient culture and powers of literary 
appreciation and criticism to write on poets’ 
lives and works. What I mean is that the 
respective extents and degrees of his 
knowledge and of his ignorance of the Bengali 
language and literature are such that he is 
not competent to write on the works of the 
greatestof Bengali authors. 

Let me be precise. | 

I do not mean that Mr. Thompson is absolutely 
ignorant of Bengali. For, I presume, he knows 
the Bengali alphabet, can probably consult a 
Bengali to English dictionary, and can form 
some idea of the substance of a piece of 
Bengali . prose and poetry with the help cf 
such a dictionary and of an educated Bengali 
translator. When he was in Bengal some 
years ago, he once fried to speak to me in 
Bengali, but gave up the attempt after 
perpetrating two or three sentences in broken 
Bengali. I believe, the teachers of our village 
primary schools possess more knowledge of 
Bengali than he. But ashe is superior to them 
in other intellectual attainments, he can make 
such a display of his little Bengali as to be 
able to mislead - his readers---unintentionally, 
let me hope. Nowhere has he frankly 
confessed how little he knows of the languages 
and literature of a country of whose greatest 
author he has set himself up as a judge. 

I know that he is “lecturer in Bengali, 
University of Oxford’ and have wondered 
whether other lecturers in living languages 
in that and other British universities are 
such marvellous scholars in their subjects as 
Mr. Thompson isin Bengali. Should that be 
the case, which I hope itis not and should 
that fact become known, Oxford would 
eertainly be looked down upon with contempt 
by all real oriental scholars. 

As if the fact of Mr. Thompson’s being 
the lecturer in Bengali in a far-famed ancient 
university were not sufficient in itselfto make 
the gods laugh, hestates in the preface to his 
book that it “was accepted by 
University as a thesis for -their Ph. D. 
degree” ! I wonder who the examiners were 
and what their pretensions to Bengali 
scholarship are. The winning of a London 
doctorate by two or three of my countrymen 
had made me suspect whether fnat university 
always obtains the services of competent and 
just examiners aud whether some of its 
doctorates are not, “consolation” degrees. Mr. 
Thompson’s case strengthens my suspicion. 


- that he 


London. 
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Were Mr. Thompson to appear at the Middle 
Vernacular Examination in Bengal, which is 
passed by many of our children before they 
are in their teens, he would. be sure to be 
ploughed” in the paper in Bengali literature. 
I will not be so unfair to him as to suggest 
that he sheuld prove his Bengali scholarship 
by passing the Calcutta University Matricula- 
tion Examination in Bengali; for that would 
bs too stiff for him. 

. Mr. Thompson must have been desperate- 
ly determined to excite the risibility of the 
gods. For -he has solemnly indited the 
following paragraph in his preface : 

_ Milton’s English verse is less than 18,000 
ines; Rabindranath Tagore’s published verses 
and dramas, the subject of the present study, 
amount to 100,000 or their equivalent. _ His 
non-dramatic prose, in the collected- edition 
of his works now in process, will be in the 
proportion, to his verse and dramas, of seven 
enormous volumes to three. J undertook the appal- 


- ling task of reading. through his bulky literature, 


because I wished to understand the peopie among 
whom I was living: I wrote this book in the 
hope of serving two races.” (The italics are mine. 
R. Chatterjee.) 

It is not impossible that Mr. Thompson 
has performed the visual feat of looking -at 
all the pages of all the .published Bengali 
works of Tagore, though he himself confesses 
that he has not seen many of the books 
listed in his Bibliography. But does he mean 
to tell us seriously and expect us to believe 
that he is scholar enough to have studied “this 
bulky literature” ? Credat Judaeus. 

Three facts mentioned in his book, viz, - 
is lecturer in Bengali in the 
University, of Oxford, that his book was accepted 
as a thesis for the Pa. D. degree by London 
University, and that he has read through ~ 
all Tagore’s works bas confirmed my belief 
that, so far at least as the vernaculars of 
Britain’s dependency of India is concerned, 
SCHOLARS ARE ~BORN, NOT MADE, In the British 
Isles. Old Vishnu Sharma has told us 
somewhere in his work that: people are 
reputed to be strong because of their wealth, 
aud because of wealth they are considered 
become scholars also (arthad bhavats panditah.) 
Had he been living now, he would have 
ascribed. the genesis of the reputation for 
scholarship to political ascendancy also. 

Had Mr. Thompson to write a book on 
a third-rate German or French poet, would 
he have dared to do so with such poor 
knowledge of German or French as he 
possesses of Bengali ? Our humiliation and 
sufferings as a subject people are already too 
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many in various directions. But is that any 
reason why our greatest poet should be made 
to feel that he has been treated, not as a 
member of the world brotherhood of authors, 
but as a member of a subject race anda 
grey-haired pupil of the pedagogic Mr. 
Thompson ? ‘he tone of the book in many 
passages is ofsuch (nnconciously) supercilious 
patronage as to make it very irritating 
reading. 

The’ author asserts : 

"I believe that no’ other nation would have 
served India better than my own has done; but, 
on the whole, they have shown themselves very 
Incuricus as to its thought and literature. Resent- 
ment of this neglect has estranged educated 
[ndians,,and is a factor of first-rate importance in 
the present strained situation.” 

This is not the place to discuss what the 
British people have done in and for India 
and whether any other nation could have 
done better. But even Mr. Thompson will, 
I hope, allow that we the people of [ndia 
_ know far better than he what we resent 
and what has created “the present strained 
situation.” I can tell him unhesitatingly 
that it is not the “incuriosity” of the 
British “people ag-to India’s thought and 
literature which is mainly, if at all, respon- 
sible for estranging educated Indians, and 
that, as .there is little or no resentment of 
this neglect, it -is nof a factor of first-rate 
or tenth-rate importance in the present 
strained situation, if if be a factor at all. 
Personally, I do not know a single educated 
Indian who resents this neglect and has been 
estranged by it. What we really- resent, I 
need not say. 


Mr. Thompson. says in the preface that he 
has drawn largely on the poet's discussions 
with him. Many foot-notes do indeed tell 
us that the passages quoted are irom the 
poets “conversation” with him, Did Mr. 
Thompson take notes of these conversations 
in the- presence of the poet at the time of 
these talks ? If not, how long afterwards didhe 
take down the notes ? Did he ever tell the 
poet that he wasdoing so? Did he inform him 
that any of these notes would be published ? 
Did he ever show them to the poet . for 
verification before making public use of them ? 
I know that he did not. I know that the 
poet does not remember having told Mr. 
Thompson many of the things he has re- 
ported.’ It is possible, though not af all 
certain or probable, that in some instances 
the poet has simply forgotten. But is it not 
very probable that in more instances Mr. 
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Thompson’s memory and his preconceptions 
have been to blame? In any ease, gentlemanli- 
ness, fairness and the scholar’s anxiety for 
absolute accuracy, so far as that is attainable, 
should have prompted the Reverend K. J. 


‘Thompson to behave in such a way as 


to enable him to answer in the aflirmative 
most of the questions I have put above. ` 

As regards the book having been accepted 
by London University as a thesis for their 
Ph. D. degree, may I ask what sort of 
documentation is required by that University 
for doctorate theses ? Are notes of conver- 
sations taken to be correct and roiiable 
without any proof of their accuracy? 

In this article I am not concerned with 
the merits or demerits of the book asa 
whole. I write only of what my eyes fell upon 
in turning over its pages. ; 

Mr. Thompson writes, page 88, “He seems 
to have made no direct study of the New 
Testament.” This is. not true. The post has 
read the New ‘Testament, but not the Old. 
According to Mr. Thompson, “Tagore (Thakur, 
‘Lord’) wasa title used by the early British 
officials for any Brahmin in their service.” 
The poet himself, if is to be presumed, kaows 
more of the derivation of his family name 
than the Oxford lecturer. And it is likely, 
too, that his knowledge of the history of 
Bengali word-meanings is greater than that 
of the author. So I merely state the fact that 
the poet has never heard that his tamily 
name became Thakur for the reason assigned 


by the author. Nor have L Who is Mr. 
Thompson’s authority ? 

According to him, “Pirili? the name 
of the Brahmin  sub-caste to which 


the poet’s family belongs, is derived from 
Persian pir-+-ali, “chief minister.” That is 
wrong, according to my information. The 
story goes that an ancestor of the Tagores 
was a high officer of a Musalman chief of 
Jessore named Pir Ali. This ancestor of 
the family was excommunicated by the 
orthodox Hindus of the’ time because he 
had involuntarily allowed the smell of 
some meat dishes prepared for the chief 
according to a 
Sauskrit adage, smelling is half-eating. Pir Ali 
is a common Muslim proper name. Ses the 
Bengali dictionary by Jnanendramohan Das, 
the best yet published. 

About the poet Michael Madhusudan 
Datta, the author writes 3 


“He keeps an almost unbounded popularity, 
and there can be very few among Bengals 
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thousands of 


thousands annual ~- prize-givings where a 
recitation from his chief poemis not on the 
programme.” 

Every educated’ Bengali holds the 


opinion that Michael was a great poet. 
But as to recitations from his chief poem, 
the author has been misinformed. I have been a 
schoolboy, a college student, a school- master, a 
professor, a principal, and a president at 
many annual prize-givings. But I do not 
remember a single such function at which 
any recitations were given from Michael. 
During the last four months I have presided 
over two prize-givings, In these, too, the 
recitations were from other authors. 

I have said that I am not at present 
concerned with the quality of Mr. Thompson’s 
work, Nor am I concerned with his opinions of 
the poet’s works. Nevertheless, as I find that he' 
has devoted one whole chapter to the poet’s 
‘jibandebata doctrine,” as the author calls 


it, I wish to say that he has not 
understood it aright. He had better ask 
the poet the reason why, if he be in the 


humble mood to learn. 

Mr. Thompson holds that in The Home and 
the World Tagore has adapted the scheme of 
Browning’s The Ring and the Book. But 
the author himself says in another place, 
First-hand knowledge of Browning came late, 
and even then, I suspect, was confined to the 
short pieces.” Moreover, The Ring and the 
Bookis a sort of grouping together of stories 
of a murder told from different points of view 
whereas in The Home and the World 


the chief characters analyse their own respective - 


feelings and moods, and the workings of their 
own minds as influenced by various events 
and circumstances. I fail to see, therefore, 
how there has been any adaptation here. It 
is not necessary for: my purpose to discuss 
the point in greater detail. 


As regards the play Achalayatan, Mr. 
Thompson thinks “Its fable was probably 
suggested by The Princess, and more remote- 
ly, The Castle of Indolence and The Faerie 
Queen.’ I know the poet has not read 
either The Faerie. Queen -xr The Castle of 
Indolence. As for The Princess, the poet, 
I know, is unable to perceive the remotest 
resemblance between it and Achalayatan ; nor 
am I. The author thinks that this drama- 
tic piece “obviously owes something to 
Christanity, perhaps more than any other 
book of his.’ I ish Mr. Thompson had 
stated definitely where the debt lay. I could 
then have disproved his assertion, as I 
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hold he is wrong. He is equally wrong 
when he says that “It owes much to such 
modern Hindu movements as that of Ram- 
Krishna and Vivekananda, which inculcates 
the oneness of all religions.’ Here, too, if 
would have been well ifhe had stated where - 
the debt lay by quoting parallel passages 
and sayings. It is not my- point that 
Rabindranath has not been influenced by any 
ancient or contemporary movements or 
teachers or literatures. What I insist upon 
is that nobody should run away witha. 
preconceived notion or say things which 
cannot be proved. Mr. Thompson had said 
several such untrue things in his smaller 
“book on the Poet, which were pointed out 
in Prabast. Perbaps it is mainly because 
of the elaborate Prabas? review that he admits 
in his present work that the earlier one “is 
mistaken in some respects.” 

In more than one passage of his book the 
author tells the public that after the poet’s 
“famous success”, with his Gitanjali winning 
the Nobel prize, there has been a “complete 
reversal” among Britishers and the poet has 
been treated “as an exposed charlatan.” But he 
has not given his readers any extracts even 
from newspaper reviews of “Lagore’s works to 
substantiate the truth of these uncowplimen- 
tary remarks ascribed to the poet’s British 
critics. Meanwhile his British publishers are as 
eager as ever to publish new works of his 
and new editions of his old works. They are 
hard-headed men of business, not “the 
Poet’s Bengali admirers.” Does this show a 
“reversal” ? 


Mr. Thompson does not perhaps like that 
the poet is so popular among German- 
speaking peoples. He says that “reaction will 
come, as elsewhere.’ But during my recent. 
visit to Germany, Czechoslovakia and Austria, I 
did not find any signs of this predicted 
reaction. i 


t 


Mr. Thompson’s Howlers 


L have no time to compare Mr. Thompson’s 
translations of Tagores poems with their 
But I will give some of his 
translations of Bengali words, including 
names of the Poets works, etc. These 
deserve to take their place among schoolboy 
howlers. 

He translates “Kabiwallas” as “poet- 
fellows.” This is ridiculous. “Kabi” means 
“poet” undoubtedly. But in current and collo- 
quial Bengali it means also the verses, poems, 
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songs, doggerel, improvised by the Bengali 
improvisatores, who had great vogue some 
decades ago. See Jnanendramohan Das’s 
Dictionary. They were called “Kabiwallas”, 
that is to say, “makers of Kabis.” Perhaps 
Mr. Thompson is. not acquainted with any 
uch improvised “Kaki”. I will give one here. 
Once at Jara, a village in Midnapore, the home 
of a Zemindar family, there was a ‘poetic 
tournament” between two Kabiwallas. One 
named Jaga sang first, comparing Jara to 
Brindaban, to flatter the Zemindar. Then up 
rose his rival, and sang :-—~ 


fe csta ayia, aati, tel tials sata | 
Cl cH COLA Dla, CHA ca cata atalga, 
macy Slee As Pe, CEA Wal waa j— 
FR uefa sisal fafa, caratyal fe stad 2 


“How could you, O J 


; a, call Jara Golok 
Brindaban ? Where is your 


wz Shyam Kunda, where 
your Radha Kunda? ‘Right in front of you_ is 
_ Manik Kunda: go and see its radishes there. You 
are to sing Kabis and take the fee; why indulge 
in adulation ?” 


Shyam Kunda and Radha Kunda are in 
the real Brindaban. Manik Kunda is a 
village near Jarae noted for its big radishes. 

-The author translates “ayi-ma”? as 
“nurse” in Loving Conversation of a Newly- 
Wedded Bengait Couple (p. 89).  Ayi-ma 

means grandmother or great-grandmother. 
Chalita bhasa is not “walking language,” 
but current or colloquial language. 
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Sabdatativa is not “sound and reality,” 
but “the science of words”, or philology 
in one of its branches. © 


“Chhutir Pada” (gba ghis not “Verses in 


Leisure” but “Readings (for boys and girls) for 
Vacation time.” The readings are in prose. 
“Gita-panchashika” does not mean “Five 
Loops of Song’, but a collection of fifty 
songs. Just as “score” stands for twenty 
collectively, so panchashika stands for fifty 
collectively. The name’ has nothing to do 


with the Bengali word Shika (ffl). Mr. 
Thompson’s translation must cause uncontroll- 
able laughter among Bengali women; —they 
do not keep songs on Shikas ! 

“Arupa-ratana” is not “The Ugly Gem,” 
but “The Formless Jewel’, meaning the 
Being Who has no form. 

Let me stop here. It would be a tire- 
some job to point out all the laughable 
renderings of the author. 

To be a competent judge of the works 
of any people’s poets, a man’s mind should 
be steeped in their literature as it were. 
He should have long breathed its atmosphere, 
and known the associations which cling to 
maby of its words, etc. But can the author 
of howlers like those to be found in Mr. 
Thompson’s book be believed by any stretch 
of imagination to have equipped himself in 
that manner for his difficult task ? 
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By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


{HE news has been published in some 
papers that Mr. B. Chakrabarti, Minister in 
charge of Education, Bengal, has drafted 

a primary education bill for introduction in the 
next session of the Bengal Legislative Council. 
The draft not having been published yet, I 
have not seen it. Its object is said to be 
the extefision and improvement of primary 
education. It is also said that universal or 
universal and compulsory: education will not 
be attempted, but nevertheless new taxation 
will be resorted to for meeting the expendi- 
ture needed for the improvement and exten- 
sion contemplated. i 

Political, economic, social, moral, edu- 


cational, sanitary, agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, and all other kinds of progress, 
are interdependent ; and many, if not most, 
of these divisions overlap. But in this note 
I shall deal only with primary education. I 
need not discuss whether without education 
any advance along any line can be made. Some 
education, I take it, is necessary for advance and 
improvement in any direction, And for an 


-entire nation the easiest and surest means of 


imparting education is literacy. Therefore, 
we have to consider the ways and means of 
making the entire population of Bengal, 
above the age of 5, literate. 

. This cannot be done at once. Those old 


+ 
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men and women who are illiterate we may 
leave out of consideration. For, though it 
may not be zmpossible to make them literate, 
if is impracticable. The remaining adult 
illiterate male populatiun may be taught the 
three R’s, and much else besides by means 
of the magic lantern, the cinema, ete. The 
adult illiterate women are more ditfiicult to 
tackle. Nevertheless, an attempt should be 
made to educate them. For the present, what 
lam concerned with is the education of 
boys and girls. If we could give elementary 
education to all of them, in course of time, 
when the old and adult illiterates would die 
out, the whole country could be spoken of 
as literate. 


In many civilized countries, where univer- . 


sa elementary education is the rule, such 
education is given to all children of the ages 
between 6 and 14 years. In Bengal lest us 
be less ambitious. Let us see what it will 
cost to impart elementary education to boys 
and girls of 5 to 10 years of age. Girls must 
not be left out of consideration for any 
yeason whatever. The Thakore Saheb of 
Gondal showed much common sense, shrewd- 
ness and insight into human nature when in 
his State he made primary education compul- 
sory for girls alone, making it optional for 
boys. 
literate mother would be sure to try to make 
her sons and daughters literate, though many a 
highly educated father does not feel ashamed 
to keep the daughters uneducated. And he 
also rightly argued-that the illiterate husband 
of an educated wife, should there be any 
such, would be quick to educate himself for 
very shame. 
=- JT need not repeat the stock arguments 
in favour of the education of girls and 
women. The time has long past when it 
could not be taken for granted that their 
education was indispensably necessary in 
their own interests as well as in those of the 
nation as a whole. | 
In the British-ruled province of Bengal 
there were 73,42,558 boys and girls of the age 
5 to 10, according to the census of 1921. Out 
of these, according to the Education Director’s 
Report for 1925-6, only 16,50,555 children 
were at school on the 31st March, 1926, 
which means that Jess than 2% per cent. were 
at school. But we must provide® schools for 
and educate all these children. Let me 
assume that, owing to, the natural increase 
in population, their number is now 75 lakhs. 
According to the Director’s report the cost 


He argued that an educated or merely - 
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of educating a child in a primary school in 
Bengal is on an average only Rs. 3-12-5 per 
aunum. This is very much smaller than the ` 
all-India average, which in 1923-24 
¢-13-3 for boys and Rs. 10-6-5 for girls. It 
is a disgrace that so little per head is spent 
in Bengal for the primary education of. 
its children. This disgrace attaches - to 
the Government of India for fleecing 
Bengal to the skin, to the successive 
Governors and Governments of Bengal for 
submitting to be so fleeced and for not 
allotting. more money for primary education 
and to the people of Bengal for not doing 
their very utmost toremedy such a scandalous 
state ofthings. 

Let me, however, see what if would 
cost to- give all the seventy-five lakhs 
of Bengal’s children primary education of 
the kind and quality that may be had for even 
the very small sums spent. Let me make the 
amount Rs. 4-instead of Rs 3-12-5. Then the 
total expenditure would come to Rs,3,00,00,000 
(three crores or thirty millions of rupees). 
Is this too big a sum to spend for giving 
primary education to all the childzen of a 
province containing a populatipn of 4,66,95,536 ? 
Certainly not. But the question arises, how 
can the expenditure be met? It can be 
quite easily met, if the Government of India 
allows Bengal to keep for its own expenditure © 
an equitable portion of the revenues raised 
in Bengal. 

How hard Bengal has been hit by the 
apportionment of revenues between the Central 
and the Provincial Governments will appear 
from the following table:—_. 


Province Population in 1921 Provincial Income 
ae e for 1927-8 
10,73,39,000 


Bengal 4,66,95,536 ; t 
Madras 4.23,18,985 16,54.80,000 
Bombay 1,93.48.210 15.08,00,000 
Uc: 4,53,75.787 12,94,50,000_ . 
Punjab 2,06 85,024 11,13,00,000 


This table shows that the most populous 
of the five major provinces is allowed the 
smallest sum of money for its expenses. 
Bengal is not a barren desert. Bengal is not 
a province without any industries or com- 
merce. It does not occupy the lowest place 
among the provinces in agriculture, commerce 
and industries. The total revenue collected 
in this province, whether classed as 
provincial or central,is not the smaliest of all 
collected in the different provinces. On the 
contrary, Bengal’s total collection is the largest. 
Why then is Bengal allowed to keep only 
the smallest amount ? 
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It is usual to say that, owing to the per- 
manent settlement of the land revenue in 
Bengal, the land revenue here, .which is a 
provincial head of income, is very small, 
and hence Bengal’s total budgeted income 
is small. ‘But the Permanent Settlement was 
made by the British Government with the 
laudlords in its own interest. The people 
of Bengal as a whole were not a party to it. 
They do not benefit by it; for, the majority, 
who live by agriculture directly or indirectly, 
have to pay the landlords in the shape of 
legal, non-legal and illegal exactions not less 
than the common people in other provinces. 
If any persons profit by it, if is the very 


small minority of Zemindars. Let the 
Government, therefore, say and do what 
it likes to these landlords. We the 
ordinary people must refuse to be 
cheated and starved, because in the year 
1793 the British Government and the 


“Zemindars entered into some arrangement 
mutually advantageous to them. l 
Moreover, if less land revenue is raised 
in Bengal than in some other provinces, 
more revenue is raised by taxation of some 
ether kifids in Bengal than elsewhere. Let 
us take, for instance, land revenue and the 
incomé tax for the year 1924-25, the latest 
from the latest issue of the Statistical 


Abstract. 
Province Land Revenue IncomeTax ‘Total 
of the two 
Bengal 3,10,73,587 5,54.73,9383  8,65,47,520 
dras 6.15.05.867 1,31.56,365 7,46,62,232 
Bombay  5,16,52,815 4,03,77,094  '9,20,29.909 
U. P. 6,7 1,08,534: 78,87,089 7,49,95.623 
Punjab  3,53,68,120 60.67,102 4,14,35.222 


Thus from the two sources named above 
at was only in Bombay that more revenue was 
gaised than in Bengal, and that to the extent 
of only Rs. 54,82,889. But as against these 
‘fifty-four lakhs of Bombay, in the 
same year 1924-25, Rs. 3,75,68,920 were 
raised by export duty on the raw and 
manufactured jufe of Bengal, which is 
‘practically a monopoly of Bengal. 

It has been argued that the jute export 
duty is not paid by the people of Bengal, 
but by the foreign purchasers of jate. This 
is not axiomatic. For, as pointed out by Mr.. 
K. C. Neogy in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 10th of March this year, in the opinion 
of the Fiscal Commission, page 100 of their 
Report, “some portion, tf not the whole, of 
an export duty falls on the home producer.” 
The same gentleman pointed out in the same 
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place and on the same day, that the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee observed in paragraph 
150 of their Report :— 

“In spite of the monopolistic. character of the 
product, there exists a possibility that, in certain 
conditioas of the trade, a portion of the export 
duty may fall on the producer.” 


So Bengal is entitled to at least part of 
the proceeds of the jute export duty. But 


„assuming that the producer does not pay aay 


part of the duty, according to what principle 
of justice or equity does the Government of 
India lay hold of the entire proceeds? It is 
in Bengal that the thing is produced. It is 
the Bengal Government which does some- 
thing, however little it may be, for the 
improvement of the cultivation of jute. It is 
the people of Bengal who toil to produce 
the raw- jute. It is they who suffer from 
the contaminated water and the malodours 
resulting from the steeping of jute. If is 
they who suffer from the pollution of the 
river waters by the septic tanks of the jute 
mills. It is the public health department of 
Bengal which does something, however little, 
for counteracting the injurious effects of the 
production of raw and manufactured jute. 
The Government of India simply looks on 
from its serene heights all the while, and itis 
only -when the proceeds of the export duty 
are collected that it swoops down and carries 
off the booty in its mighty talons. ~The 
which has legalised this 
plunder, is absolutely iniquitous. Bengal 
ought to have the whole of the jute export 
duty, and then free universal elementary 
education would be at once feasible; as only 
three crores are required for it, and jute 
duty produces more than 38.75 crores. Up 
to the 3lst March, 1927, the Government of 
India have, by means of this tax, netted af 
least 34 crores of rupees, starving all the 
“nation-building” departments of Bengal. 

It has been .argued that as the whole of 


the income tax revenue collected in Bengal — 


is not really -paid by ` the inhabitants 
of Bengal, they have no claim to it. 
Perhaps it is meant that the purchasers in 
other provinces of the things made or im- 
ported by manufacturers or importers in 
Bengal pay part of the income tax collected 
in Bengal ; for these manufacturers and im- 
porters include the incometax in fixing prices. 
Assuming the cogency of this argument, at 
least the portion of this revenue which is paid 
by privateindividuals oat of their incomes in 
Bengal, can certainly be claimed by Bengal. 
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And as for the portion of this tax paid by 
manufacturers and importers, surely 
the province which is able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of enter- 
prise owing to its geographical and other 
advantages, ought to be entitled to what 
they pay as income tax. Great Britain 
is mainly a manufacturing country, and its 
manufactures are for the most part sold 
in various foreign lands, including India. 
In fixing prices British manufacturers take 
into consideration the income tax they would 
have to pay. ‘Therefore, in reality, it is the 
foreign purchasers of British goods who. pay 
most of the British income tax. But does 
the British Treasury for that reason send to 
the public treasuries of the purchasing 
countries the bulk or any portion of the 
British income tax. collections? We Indians 
should be very glad to have our share ! 

For all these reasons we have no hesita- 
tion in coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
should be given as much money as Madras, 
or as Bombay, which hasless than half of its 
population, and then free universal element- 
ary education would at once become quite 
easy. We do not in the least suggest that 
Madras or Bombay or any other province 


should be robbed to do justice to Bengal. 


Nothing of the kind. There is ample room 
for economy in the spending departments 
of the Government of India. Let there be 
retrenchment there, and all will be well. 

I am entirely ‘opposed to any extra 
taxation for extending primary education, as 
we have shown that the thing would be 
quite feasible if Bengal were equitably 
treated by the Central Governmet. Let our 
Ministers manfully stand up for such just treat- 
ment. If they. do not get it, let them resign. 
But if they, the brown bureaucrats, simply 
cry ditto to the white bureacracy and go in 
for additional taxation, they would simply 
prepare the ground for civil disobedience. 
An educational tax or cess in the present 
financial arrangements and circumstances of 
Bengal, would more than justifya “No 
Taxation” civil disobedience campaign. 

The suggested expenditure of. three crores 
of rupees for primary education in Bengal is 
nothing extravagant. In the year 1924-21 
Bombay spent Rs. 1,70,12, 999 €or 856, 566 
Primary School pupils, and Madras spent Rs. 
4,41,14,468 for 1898436 pupils. Therefore, 
to, suggest the expenditure of Rs. 3,00,00,000 
for 75,00,000 of pupils is rather to err 
greatly on the side of culpable economy. 
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I have hitherto said only what can and 
ought to be done by the Government. In consti- 
tutional theory, the Government and the 
white bureaucracy are not identical. But 
it lies in the power of the white bureau- 
cracy to give effect to what ought. 
to be the principles of all enlightened 
governments. It is on that account that. 
they are called upon to do their duty. We 
do not want any alms from them. We only 
ask that, instead of mis-spending the money 
we pay in. taxes, they spend it for the im- 
provement of the moral and material condi- 
tion of the people. But if they do not do 
their duty, we should bring pressure to bear 
on them in all possible righteous ways. 

Increase of income is not the only way 
to meet the suggested expenditure. Re- 


.trenchment also is possible and should be 


resorted to. For instance, the posts of divi- 
Sional commissioners, police superintendents, 
ete, may be- abolished without loss of eff- 
ciency. 


In the meantime, we can and ought to do 
something ourselves directly, in addition to 
or instead of what may pe done hy and 
through the Government. 

Endeavours made by educated and com- - 
paratively well-to-do people for the good 
of the country are sometimes looked upon 
by them as favours done to the backward 


* juliterate poor people. That is a,false notion.. 


It is we the educated classes who are 
deeply in debt to the illiterate poor people 
for our education and in many other ways. 
In the two universities of Calcutta and Dacca, 
very much moreis spent for the education. 
of the university students per head per 
annum than is received from the students. 
This -amount in excess, of which we: 
are unable just now to give an exact - 
idea, not having the ‘necessary _ statistics. 
before us, is contributed by the Govern- 
ment. Government grants come in the 
last resort either from the taxes paid by. 
the common people or from their labour of 
various kinds. So, those who attend the 
University -classes as students and. obtain. 
their degrees in the various faculties are 
indebted to their poorer and less fortunate 


_ countrymen for their intellectnal equipment.. 


As for collegiate education, I have sompiled 
the following statement from. the Education 
Director’s Report for 1925-26, showing the 
expenditure per head and the amount. 
contributed by the Government per head, 
per annum : 
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Annual Expendi- Govt’s share. 


College ture per student 

Presidency . Rs. 507 0 0 Rs. 366 0 0 
Dacca Intermediate , 41512 2 » 325 4 9 
` Hoghli » 024 8 4 » 433 15 0 
Sanskrit » 61410 3 » 564 2 3 
Krishnagar „ 594 15 Q „ 496 4 6 
Chittagong „ ol? 3 5 „ 126 10 10 
Rajshahi „ 207 9 2 111 411 
Aided Colleges „ 108 20 4 28 7 


The fees paid by the students do not 
suffice to meet all the expenses of their 
education. Government meets the deficit from 
the taxes paid by the people. Therefore, we 
the educated classes are indebted for our 
education to the people, and should try to 
repay this debt in all possible ways It 
should not be supposed that our debt is 
measured simply by what the Government 
has paid plus interest thereon. We are in- 
debfted to our people for whatever 
money or fame or other thiags which our 
education has eaabled us to acquire. Those 
who have graduated from private unaided 
colleges must not think that they have paid 
fully for their education and are not indebted 


to anybody. They are indebted to the 
comparatively , poorly paid professors, 
lecturers and demonstrators of these 


colleges. 
We can try to repay our debts fin two 


é 
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ways. Seeing that a primary school im 
Bengal can bə maintained by an average 
annual expenditure of only Rs. 122-6-5, if 
should undoubtedly be within the means- 
of many an educated well-to-do man in 
Bengal to maintain such a school. Those 
who are notin a position to do so can pay. 
Rs. 3-12-5 per annum for the education of a: 
single primary school pupil. Those who- 
cannot do even that ought themselves to 
undertake to personally’ teach at least one 
child, not related to them, up to the highest 
primary school standard. Those who are in. 
a position to make pecuniary contributions. 
may do soto some Society or Association 
for the education of the people, which they 
know to be trustworthy. For my part, É 
recommend the Society for the Improvement: 
of the Backward Classes, Assam and Bengal, 
of which the offica is . situated at 14, Badur- 
bagan Row, Calcutta. 

, Ia conclusion, I would appeal to the 
well-to-do Zomindars of Bengal to do t heir 
duty inthis matter. There are Zemin dars 
who have no village homes. They live in 
Calcutta or soma other town. Others have- 
homes in villages. All should do their duty 
to their tenants in the matter of education z: 
for they owe their income to thèse rayats. 
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Mr. Srinivasa Sastri Criticised 


HE South African Settlement arrived at 
by the Habibulla Deputation has 
: roused resentment among many of the 
South African Indian intelligentsia. Although, 
owing to a persistent propaganda carried on by 
certain: persons, many people have been 
led to believe that the Settlement is 
something of a great achievement, it has 
not convinced everybody, and, we are probably 
facing a fresh period of 
‘ in Africa for the. recognition of 
rights there. 

Mr, Srinivasa Sastri, who has .proclaimed 
the excellence of the new arrangement from 
the press and the platform, has comein for 
a large share of criticism from South African 
journals. In reply to an article contributed 


Indian 


intensive agitation. 


by the Rt Hon. Mr. Sastri to- the-- Hindustan: 
Review in which he discusses the present 
settlement, Mr. Subramania Aiyar, editor of 
the African Chronicle, publishes. a spirited 
retort in Indian Views. He says about the- 
article “in question, 

Shora of all verbiage, the article isa tissue of 
platitudes and political contradictions and no 
wonder. Mr, Sastri is sọ unpopular politically ir- 
India as he is likely to be here ere long! | 

Mr. Aiyar later turas- to Mr. Sastri’s Poona 
speech and says, 

The Hon. gentleman, the brain, head and shoulder 
of the RoundTable Conference addressing his. 
moderate and liberal colleagues at the Deccan 
Sabha, at Poona, on the 6th March thus expressed: 
his candid opinion on the Indian Settlement. He 
said that the difference between the White and 
the Co'oured- population in South Africa were 
both racial and economic. Their respective- 
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standards of life also markedly differed, a circums- 
tance that should not be lost sight of. The whites. 
‘have incurred sacrifice to maintain their 
higher standards and are afraid of the larger num- 


ber of indians in their midst who have comparative- . 


ly a far lower standard and who are numerically 
‘superior. Those who seek an honourable solution 
of the Indian problem’ in South Africa must 
give due weight to these facts. Afraid of being 
swamped by Indians their reduction to a 
manageable compass was thus deemed necessary to 
the. maintenance of the Standard of the Whites.” 
Mr. Sastri and his brother Islamic and -European 
Colleagues came all the way from India, at the 
expense of the poor_ Indian tax-payers with a 
view to elbow the Indlan out and proclaim to 
the world that as a race the Indian is unfit to 
live, trade and work side by side with the white 
man! But in his eagerness to make out a case for 
‘the party he has espoused, Mr. Sastri has evident- 
ly been following a wrong course altogether and 
‘in building his case, he has started from erroneous 
premises and reached totally irrelevent conclusions, 
‘When he says that the Indian is numerically supe- 
riorin number, there he starts from wrong premises, 
a reference to the statistics .would prove the 
fallacy of his contentions. Indeed, the white 
population of South Africa is about one and half 
million, while the Indian. population does not 
‘exceed 150,000 all told, and. therefore, it would be 
obvious that it is not the Indian who is superior 


‘in number but it is the White | 


_ Mr. Sastri maintains that. the Whites have 
incurred sacrifice to maintain their higher standard 
more than the Indian who have comparatively a 
‘far lower standard” but the Rt. Hon. gentleman 
has apparently forgotten that the present high 
standard of living and that of the efficiency of their 
industries and commerce is due, if not entirely, 
at least to a very great extent to the exploiting 
policy pursued towards the Indian whose per- 
severence and noble sacrifices made Natal fit for 
European expansion in this outpost of the Empire, 
‘There was atime when the white man could not 
earn three shillingstper day and had to run away 
from this country for pastures new and their 
crops were rooting on the ground for want of 
workers and for lack of distributing agenty, Under 
such harrowing circumstances, the Indian was 
invited to colonise and it is he who brought 
prosperity and built up the commerce and indus- 
try which have proved the main frame work of 
the white civilisation and necessarily for the 
maintenance of the, present high standard of 
living! After building. up their industry and 
civilisation, now finds the white man that the 
Indian who was indispensable at one time is no 
longer desirable because the latter is : to use Mr. 
Patrick Duncan’s fitting expression “advancing in 
education and civilisation” and as such is becoming 
a deadly competitor in the open market. The 
power and prestige of the white race as rulers 
over non-Huropeans, disables them from frankly 
disclosing the true causes that have, led to ths 
‘burning race antagonism, and so, in order to 


make “out a case against the Indi&ns, they find it 


expedient to level against them all sorts of iwa- 
ginary accusations, and in order to lend additional 
colour to these charges, they have in addition to 
spreading unfounded alarmist reports, armed 
themselves with a wage Colour Bar Act, and 
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a legislative Colour Bar Act all having the objec- 
tive to ‘keep the Indian and Native down for 
ever, without affording them an opportunity to 
raise their head above the water level, and yet 
the white races shout ‘that the Indian is a 
mennace to the country which Mr. Sastri. and his 
colleagues, who were ostensibly our leaders and 
spokesmen accepted these asseverations for its 
face value. | . o. 

After doing all these and similar vandalism in 
the name of the maintenance of “Western, civili- 
sation, and for‘ upholding their “higher standard”, 
and after exhausting all their ingenuity, subtlety, 
skill and power to deter other races from raising 
to a higher standard _ of living, it is simple amazing 

hear from the lip of an outstanding Indian of 
the type. of Mr. Sastri repeating the same_old 
fable which, Dr. Malan and Mr. Boydell have been 
in the habit of sermonising! If these were the 
real causes that influenced Mr. Sastri and his 
colleagues to arrive. at the conclusion to “reduce 
the Indian Population to a*manageable compass” 
then one is constrained to ask why shouid they 
visit South Africa to deliver this precious judge- 
ment! They could have confirmed it long ago, 
because the Paddison Deputation had already 
placed their seal.of approval on behalf of the 
Indian Government. and having all the official 
documents and Blue Books before them, they 
could have issued their ukase without this wastage 
of public money ! | 

Indeed, one is very doubtful whether Mr. Sastri 
and his colleagues have arrived at the cenclusions 
they did on the merits of the case or whether it is 
the outcome of political and high Imperial expedi- - 
ency which [ leave to the public to draw their 
own inferences ! 


Mr. Aiyar. further says :--- 


Indeed Mr. Sastri has committed an unpardon- 
able blunder in being a_party to this unnatural 
alllance with the Union Government for eliminat- 
ing the Indian community. from the shores of 
South Africa and undoubtedly he_ has done irre- 
trievable damage to the cause of Indian Nationalism 
and to. the future of our race, among the comity 
of civilised nations.. No patriotic Indian could 
help but saying that this so-called Settlement is 
a shame. It is a blot on the sacred name of India 
and certainly it is an insult to the wide culture 
and acute intellect of Mr. Sastri himself. In. 
however, grand elcqnent phraseology he may 
expatiate on the wonderful achievements of Sir 
Mahamed Habbibullah’s statesmanship, the fact 
remains that the future historian of India would 
chronicle in bold black letters this dismal chapter 
in the history of South African Indian colonisation 
as a standing monument of India’s eternal thral- 
dom to an alien Empire, as a clear demonstration 
as to how Indian interests are bargained away 
for the paramount interests of this “White 
Empire,” and as a manifest proof of how when a 
nation loses its freedom, that nation becomes callous 
to all manliness, indifferent to all sense of national 
honour and other distinguishable qualities. which 

o to makeup a free civilised being ! However, 

ndia’s subservient position to all and sundry ° 
white races having been established by the white 
beauracracy and their brown hench-men under 
this Settlement it is still to be seen whether the 
people -of India and Indians of South Africa in. 
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general would resign themselves to their fate and 
meekly with stoic indifference or whether any 
` spirit left in them to survive the present ordeal. 
Time alone can tell the effect of this humble appeal 
to the higher instincts and nobility of character 
of the Indian people. 


We are finally provided with an able 
summary of the present arrangement, which 
we reproduce below in full. 


1. Under the Immigration Regulation Act, the 
stigma of undesirability imposed on the Asiatics 
as a race remains as-ever before and those of tne 
domiciled Indians are assigned only provincial 
domicile, but no Union domicile which debars 
them from being recognized as subjects of, the 
Union and as such not entitled to claim the rights 
of South - African Nationals even though one was 
born and brought up in South Africa: and in the 
absence of any provision in the Statute for recog- 
nition of Indians as Nationals of the Union, no 
settlement based on understandings would have 
anv salutary effect on the fortunes of the domiciled 
Indian community. : , 

2, The original stipulation of Dr. Malan’s 
Reservation of Areas Bill, has been complied with 
under this settlement. Those were, Dr. Malan 
maintained that Asiatics were an “alien element” 
in the population of this country and as such there 
must be.a considerable reduction of them by 
economic pressure but not by force. In the 
present s@ttlement, the acceptance of the so-called 
assisted Emigration® of Indians by the offer of a 
bonus of £20 a head, in addition to amending the 
Immigration Law giving autocratic powers_ to 
the Executive to challenge the_ right of any Indian 
and to deport him, has satisfied that part of the con- 
ditions which had reference to the alien element. 
As for the economic pressure, the acceptance of 
the Industrial Legislation based on , socialistic 
principles has completely swept the Indian off the 
board notwithstanding the pious wish of ‘the 
signatories to this settlement to find some ameliora- 
ting steps for the Indian workers. | 

Dr. Malan aimed at segregating the whole 
Indian population within aradius of thirty miles ; 
under this settlement while the Indian Government 
have yielded to segregation within municipal town- 
ship and village board jurisdiction by their agree- 
ment for the sale of Jands with restrictive clauses 
there is obviously no need for urban segregation 
because there will be no Indian population left on 
account of the fact that under economic pressure, 
the Indian wiil have to choose between starvation 
and repatriation ! 

4. Respecting the concession given to the 
Indian side, it_has been maintained that the mere 
fact of the Union having agreed to allow_ the 
repatriates to retain their domicile for a period of 
three years after their return to India is a valu- 
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able concession. While I am not prepared to say 
anything about the practical effect of this con- 
cession, the point is whether the bulk of the per- 
amanently settled Indian population have given 
their consent to the Iudian Government to bargain 
away their rights for the sum of £20? 


5. It has been urged that the Union having 
bound themselves to afford opportunities for Indian 
advancement as they would other subjectsis a 
Magna Charta! The point is whether the Union 
Government have, under this settlement, recog- 
nized at least those of the permanently settled 
Indian population as part of the general population 
of the Union! that be ‘so, then the Magna 
Charta could be considered a Magna Charta, but 
from the recent utterance of Dr. Malan, one has 
just apprehensions, when Mr. Strachan Martizburg 
representative in Parliament, suggested to the 
minister that the Provincial barrier should be 
removed in the case of those Indians who could 
comply with the European standard of living, Dr. 
Malan promptly repudiated any such undertaking 
and added that the policy of “localising the Indian” 
in their respective, provinces shall be followed in 
tact: under the circumstances, wherein comes the 
Indian Magna Charta ? 


_ 6. As regards the uplift of the Indians educa- 
tionally, it was only last week that the Natal 
Provincial Council by a unanimous vote threw out 
the proposal. On the whole, from. the foregoing 
analysis of this settlement, by which the Indian’ 
Community has gained practically nothing, couple 

with the tact that the Union Government have 
introduced two Bills, which are, in a disguised 
form, a part reproduction of the spirit of the late 
Reservation of Areas Bill, it must be _ transparent 
to all well-disposed and honest-minded citizens 
that the Indian Question has assumed a new phase 
and in all probability the community may, in the 
near future, be called upon to face a combined 
opposition from two powerful Governments in 
their endeavour to gain their elementary rights of 
citizenship for which they have hitherto been 
struggling! It is significant indeed that Mr. Sastri 
the pet of the British Imperialists, and the darling of 
the European Association of India and by no means 
an ardent Indian Nationalist, should have been 
chosen for the post of the first Agent General to this 
country, but despite his winning eloquence and 
consummate diplomatic skill, it is to be apprehended 
that, in, the present temper of the Indian 
community, he is not likely to meet with a smooth 
working of his settlement and in fact, it is 
regrettable to note that, he has toa considerable 
extent estranged Indian public feeling in this 
country by his recent speeches and. articles in 
the Press, in vindication of the unwise and 
questionable policy which he has been acting on 
in respect of the Indian question in South Africa. 
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REPRESENTATION ON THE POPULATION BASIS AND THE 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY  - 


BY RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


T one ofits sittings in Bombaythe All-India 
Congress Committee has resolved that the 
adequate representation of the “two great 

communities” of India should, if desired “be 
secured by reservation of seats in joint 
electorates on the basis of population in 
every province and in the central legislature.” 
This means that, so far as each of these two 
communities is concerned, the principle is 
recognised that the number of the represen- 
tatives of each community in the Legislative 
Assembly is to be determined by its numeri- 
cal strength. If a community is to have the 
number of its representatives in the Assembly 
determined by ifs numerical strength in a 
province, then .it stands to reason that the 
number of representatives of each province 
inthe Legislative Assembly should also be deter- 
mined by the numerical strength of its total 
population. To take an example. If the 
Hindus of the Punjab and the Musalmans of 
the Punjab are to have a number of separate 
representatives..in the Legislative Assembly, 
their respetive numbers being determined by their 
respective numerical strength, then the total 
number of representatives of the entire 
population of the -Punjab in the Assembly 
should be also determined after comparing the 
number of its inhabitants with the numbers 
of the inhabitants of the other provinces. If 
the population of British India be taken to 
be 240 millions in round numbers and if the 
number of elected members of the Assembly 
be fixed at, say, 120, then each province 


‘should have one member for every two ` 


millions of its population. 


What we drive at may be summed up 
by saying that what is sauce for- the 
Provincial Community Goose should be sauce 


for the Total Provincial Population Gander 
also, 


Let us now see how many elected re- 
presentatives in the Legislative Assembly 
each province has gt present and let us also 
mention how many inhabitants each province 
contains. 


Province Elected Members in L A: Population 
16 


Madras ! 42,318,985 
Bombay 16 19,348:219 
Bengal 17 46,695,536 
UP. 16 45,375,787 
Punjab 12 20,685,024 
Bibar and Orissa 12 34,002,189 
©. P. and Berar 6 13,912,760 
Assam . * 7,606,230 
Delhi 1 488,188 
Burma i 4 13,212,192 
Ajmer-Merwara 1 495,271 


. provinces of 
‘which have the smallest. number of represen- 
-tatives, namely, one each, be 


A glance at the table would suffice to show 
that representation has not been given to 
the provinces on the basis of pé@pulation. 
Tt need not be pointed out which provinces 
have been unjustly treated on the population. 
basis. Will the All-India Congress Committee 
pass’a resolution that each province should 
have representatives in proportion to` its 
numerical strength ? . 

If we take the representation of any of the 
provinces as the standard, it will be found 


‘that some of the other provinces are under-re- 


presented and some over-represented. If the 


Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, 


taken as the 
standard, it will be found that all the other 
provinces are under-represented. If the. 
province of . Bengal, having 17 members, be 
taken as the standard, most of -the . other 


provinces will be found to be- over- 
represented. 
As Bombay has given birth to some, 


perhaps most, of the ablest statisticians of 
India, let us take Bombay -as the standard 
and find out how many representatives the 
other provinces should have. For convenience 
of calculation let us take the population of 


‘Bombay to be twenty millions in round 


numbers. Then, as Bombay has sixteen 
members, we may say, the rule is that 
every province is to have one member for 
every 12,50,000 of its population. According 
to this rule the provinces should have the 
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following numbers of representatives in the 
Legislative Assembly :— 


Bombay 16 ©. P. and Berar 11 
Madras 34 Assam 6 
Bengal 37 Delhi Nil 
U. P. 36 Burma 10 
Punjab, i 16  Ajmer-Merwara Nil 
Bihar and Orissa 27. Tota 193 


One hundred and ninety-three is by 
no means a large number for the Legis- 
lative Assembly of such a large and popu- 
lous country as India. The British Parlia- 
ment has a very much larger number of mem- 
bers, though it represents a much smaller 
number of inhabitants. . 

We do not, of course, suggest [that the 
Legislative Assembly should be constituted 
exactly according te the table printed above. 
We have given the table just to show how 
representation in the Legislative Assembly on 
the population basis might look like. 


. It may be thought that, as things are,- 


Bengal has the largest representation of all 
provinces. That is not true so far as the 
people of Bengal, we mean its Indian in- 
habitants, are concerned. Omitting the re- 
presentatives of the European birds of 
passage, the provifices have the following 
numbers of representatives : 


Madras 15 | C. P. and Berar 6 
Bombay 14 | Assam 3 
Bengal - 14 | Delhi l 
U. P. 15 | Burma 3 
Punjab 12 | Ajmer-Merwara 1 
Bihar and 

` Orissa 12. 


This table makes the unjust treatment of 
some provinces on the population basis still 
more glaring. 

We do not know on what basis the 
Government has fixed the number of re- 
presentatives for the different provinces. We 
have seen that the basis could not have been 
population ; for then, most of the provinces 
would have had, proportionately, far different 
numbers of members, 
could not have been the basis either. The 
. numbers of literates in the different provinces 
are shown below. 


Province Literates Indians’ 
Representatives. 
Assam 483,105 3 
Bengal 


4,254,601 l4 
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Province Literates Indians’ 
Representatives. 
Bihar and Orissa 1,586,257 - 12 
Bombay 1,645,533 14 
Burma 3,652,043 3 
C. P. and Berar 633,293 6 
Madras 3,621,908 15 
U. P. 1,688,872 15 
Panjab 833,492 12 


This table also shows how some of the 
provinces have been unjustly treated on the 
basis of the total number of literates. 


The number of representatives may have 
been assigned according to the total amount 
of revenue collected in each province ;---we 
do not know. We have not af present 
before us these figures of total revenue 
collections. When we have them or can 
make time to work out the totals, we 
may deal with the point. But we havea 
rough idea that even according to that basis 
some provinces would be found to have 
been unjustly treated. . 


Speaking for our own province of Bengal, 
we may say that, whatever basis of represen- 
tation be adopted, Bengal would be found to 
have been very unjustly treated, and is 
woefully under-represented., | 


Of the eleven provinces which send re- 


presentatives to the Legislative Assembly, six, 


namely, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, Assam and Burma, have been 
saddled with representatives of the European 
community. This incubus is the ‘heaviest in 
the case of Bengal. Europeans: in Madras 
have one representative, in Bombay two, in 
the United Provinces one, in Assam one and 
in Burma one; but Bengal Europeans have 
three representatives, to counterbalance as 
much as they can the totally inadequate re- 
presentation which the Indian inhabitants of 
Bengal have. Bengal has allowed almost the 
whole of her commerce and industries to be 
captured by outsiders. She pays the penalty 
by her wealth being drained away. But 
under-representation of her Indian inhabitants 
and over-representation of her European 
birds of passage is an additional punishment 
which she does not deserve, 


+ 


NOTES 


Audit Control of Public Expenditure 


The Accountant’ General, Central Revenues, 
has favoured us with a ‘copy of Audit and 
Appropriation Accounts of the Central 
Government ( Civil) for the year 1925-26, 
This compilation is a feature of the new 
constitutional reform in India, and fulfills a 
statutory requirement. The transitional 
character of the administrative changes in 
India is reflected by the fact that, though the 
present volume relatesto the fifth year of the 
Montagu reform era, itis the second report 
on the British model. The usefulness of a 
strict audit control over departmental ex- 
penditure cannot be exaggerated under any 
form of Government. In the British. Isles, this 
control is exercised not merely in the 
interests of economy and regularity of ex- 
penditure, but also as a powerful aid to 
parliamentary control over spending depart- 
` ments. While financial decorum and integrity 
are ensured by the examination of accounts 
with reference to technical rules by an 
authority independent of the administrative 
departments, the audit and appropriation 
accounts enable the House of Commons, 
through its Public Accounts Committee, to 
satisfy itself that expenditure has not trans- 


gressed the scope of the different heads under © 


which money was voted. Since 1921, the 
Legislative Assembly in India has enjoyed a 
limited right of voting expenditure ; and as 
a corollary to it, the Government of India 
Act requires the appointment of a Public 
Accounts Committee, partly elected by non- 
official members of the Assembly and partly 
nominated by Government, to examine and 
report on the “voted” expenditure of Govern- 
ment. The Committee is presided over by 
the Finance Member, and is assisted by the 
Auditor-General in its work of serutiny of 
the audit : and appropriation accounts. 
Principal departmental officers -appear before 
it as witnesses to be examined in detail on 
the points arising out of the accounts, and 
sometimes a wide ground of administrative 
questions is covered by such examination. 
This procedure not unoften leads to exposures 
of official improprieties of varying magnitudes, 
The Committee thereafter presents its report 


to the Assembly along with a verbatim 
transcript of the evidence of departmental 
witnesses. The Finance Member at the same 
time moves for the formal grant of any ex- 
cess vote under any head that may be 
necessary to .regularise expenditure of the 
year under report. Such excess vote does . 
not necessarily mean actual provision of 
additional funds, because excess of expen- 
diture under one head is almost invariably 
counterbalanced by unspent money under 
others. Though the control of expenditure, 
thus exercised by a parliamentary institution 
is ‘post mortem’ in character, tradition has 
made it none the less effective in Great 
Britain. To be reported to the Public 
Accounts Committee for any irregular spend- 
ing, is considered to be a severe ordeal and. 
chastisement for the British official, The 
limitations of the present Indian cortstitution, 
the privileged position ôf the superior 
officialdom, the division of expenditure into 
“votable” and “non-votable”, and the shadowy 
character of the authority of .the Legislative 
Assembly even in the sphere of “votable” 
expenditure, tend to deprive this well-known 
parliamentary expedient of its potency as an 
engine of control and correction. 

The volume before us deals with both 
“votable’ and “non-votable”’ expenditure of 
the Government of India in all. departments, 
excepting Military, Railway and Posts and 
Telegraphs, and it will be considered by the 
Public Accounts Committee shortly. A detailed 
examination of the contents of this compila- 
tion would be beyond the scope of these 
notes; and we hope the daily press will do 
greater justice to these official publications 
than it has hitherto done. We will, however, 
touch upon a few salient feature of these 
accounts, just as a sample of the valuable 
materials that are available to the publicists 
even in dry-as-dust audit reports. 

In the year under review, the departments 
covered by the report were responsible for 
an expenditure of about 283/4 crores of rupees 
under the “voted” head, and about 28%/2 under 
“non-voted”, as against total grants of about 
37 crores voted by the Assembly and about 
298/5 crores in the non-voted ‘sphere. The 
percentage. of total savings under voted grants 
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works up to 22°50 and under non-voted grants 
to 8°55. This remarkable disparity in the 
proportions of savings points to overbudgeting 
‘of “votable” expenditure (in expectation of cuts ?) 
and the report itself admits “a tendency to pro- 
vide more funds than ultimately prove actually 
required for voted expenditure’. It appears 
that the Public Accounts Committee 
drew attention to this evil tendency while 
dealing with the accounts for 1924-25. The 
fact that over-estimating is not so noticeable 
in the non-voted sphere, suggests the necessity 
of a scientific inquiry into the psychology 
of departmental authorities that secures 
far greater accuracy in estimates in the 
non-voted compartment of public expenditure. 
Though the total expenditure shows a large 
saving, there are individual heads under 
which grants have been exceeded. ‘Thus, 
sanction of the Legislative Assembly is 
required for an excess expenditure of about 
12 lakhs under certain votable grants, while 
the non-voted grants under certain heads 
‘were exceeded by about one lakh for which 
the sanction of the Finance Department is 
necessary. Here „again, the disparity is 
obvious. In justice tothe account authorities 
and the Public Accounts Committee, it must 
be admitted that they are making efforts to 
solve these difficulties and ensure greater 
control of expenditure. 

A measure of some importance, touched 
upon by the report, is the institution of the 
Provincial Loans fund, since April 1925, “for 
the purpose concentrating all loan transactions 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 


ments in a self-contained financial unit which 


should be altogether independent of the 
general debt account of the Central Govern- 
ment.” The total capital liabilities of 
Provincial Governments due to the Govern- 
ment of India and outstanding on the 1st 
April 1925, amounted to over 106 crores. 
And in the year 1925-26, the fund advanced 
Rs. 9,82 lakhs.and odd to various Provincial 
Governments, while repayments were made 
to the extent of 1,86 lakhs and odd. 

While such items are likely to prove 
attractive only to the serious student of 
public affairs and economics, the portion of 
the audit report affords that to the 
average reader interesting side-lights on the 
administrative machinery of Government, is 
that which deals with financial irregularities. 
It may be mentioned that the term “financial 
irregularities” covers a wide field, extending 
from instances of non-compliance with 
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technical rules and errors in interpretation 
involving financial loss to the state, fo cases 
of serious breach of trust and downright 
cheating. The general tendency appears to 
be to condone past “irregularities,” while 
laying down stricter rules for future 
guidance. The function of the audit 
authorities ceases with bringing instances of 
irregularity to the notice of Government, 
and incorporating the more important among 
them in the audit report for the information 
of the Publie Accounts Committee. The 
report, moreover, mentions the action taken 
by Government in each case ; and unless 
the Public Accounts Committee is satisfied 
with such action it can make its own 


comments for the edification of Government. 


It is thus a moral check that is exercised 
by the audit authorities and the Public 
Accounts Committee, for the right to 
condone irregularities is vested in the 
Executive Government. Publicity, such 
as is given to these cases in the audit 
report and the proceedings of the Public 
Accounts Committee, has undoubtedly its 
effect. And from this point of view, we 
should desire greater details to be provided 
of such cases in the audit report. As this 
is the first year when we have been pre- 
sented with a copy of the audit and appro- 
priation report, we are unable to follow the 
rather cryptic references to certain cases 
dealt with in previous reports and which are 
yet pending. For instance,in paragraph 33 of the 
report, brief reference is made to the financial 
irregularities brought to light in the accounts 
of the Rajputana Salt Sources, and in another 
place it is stated in two lines that the cases 
are still under investigation and no final 
orders have yet been passed by Government. 
It is difficult to identify in these brief 
references, a scandal of great magnitude, in 
which large amounts may be involved, 
and which was dealt with by the 
Public Accounts Committee last year in 
connection with the audit report for 1924-25. 
That Government should take -such a long 
time in coming to a final decision in a case 
of this description, appears to be surprising. 
No one, in these days, will accuse the 
Government of India of being over-burdened 
with consciehtious scruplesin their trustee- 
ship of our public revenues, when the finan- 
cial interests of officials conflict with those 


of economy or constitutidnal propriety. 


Thus, in the list of changes in the classi- 
fications of expenditure from “voted” to 
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“non-voted,” we find that it bas been “ruled” 
by the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India that the passage pay 
admissible under ScheduleIV to the Superior 
Civil Rules, 1924, is non-votable, irrespective 
of whether the ordinary pay of the officer 
ws .non-votable or not; and further it appears 
that even the ordinary travelling . allowances 
of officers whose pay is non-voted are no 
longer subject to the vote of the legislature. 
These changes. have the merit of being 
effected openly as a matter of deliberate 
policy. The audit report, however, gives us 
glimpses here and there of irregularities that. 


‘are being perpetrated behind the scenes in the: 


matter of supply of, Government quarters 
and. - furniture ,to officials. Mysterious, 
references indicate that the conduct. of even 
some: of. the highest officers is open to 


grave question in .these matters. Certain.. 


facts: appear to be -quite clear: 

Proper economic rent is not charged to. 
some; officials .for, residential buildings, and. 
maintenance: charges. are uot covered by the 
rent realised., No regular accounts are kept 
about furniture supplied to. high officials,- 
and it is .uncertain whether annual grants 
for the maintenance..of - such furniture are 
properly utilised. Excessive prices are 
sometimes paid by high officers for the 
purchase: of furniture, and the limit of cost 
prescribed by rules--which appears to be 
high enough—is. sometimes exceeded. There 
is “misrepresentation. of, facts and mani- 
pulation of accounts,” . The followtng extract 
from the report is an index to.. the character 
of the scandal :— .|- |... ° 

“The ‘Committee--agreed with the Auditor- 
general that special care should be taken by. high 
officials: not -to ask. for furniture’ which, ‘is im- 
admissible under ‘the rulés, from- the- supplying 
officers, who might bè placed in a difficult position 
if such demands were made.” A 4 ose 

Jn most such..cases which concern the 
high officials themselves, the action . usually 
taken’ by Government is either condonation 
or amendment of ‘the rules: to suit . the 
irregularities; and’ where if is neither. of 
these two, “the orders of : Government are 
awaited’, from: year to year! o’ 

Lord Canning’s - Minute: on Archaeological 
| ‘Remains’. >’ 

Lord Curzon is ‘known to have taken a 
great interest in the archaeological remains 

of India. But long before him,.Lord Canning 


' Mehta, but in July, 1870, 
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took a similar ‘interest in our archaeological 
remains. In January, . 1862, Lord Canning, 
ii » “ : . * a ` 
recorded a minute regarding the investigation 
of the archaeological remains of Upper India”. 
In this minute, he wrote: E 
«It is impossible to pass through that | par 
Upper India”—or indeed as far as my experience. 
goes, any part— ‘of the British territories in India 
without being struck by the neglect with which 
the greater portion of the architectural. remains 
and of the traces of by-gone civilization have been 


. treated, though many of these, and some which 


have hadleast notice, are full of beauty and interest. 
By ‘neglect, ['do not mean only the omission to 


. restore them, or even to arrest their decay ; for 
; this would be a task which, in many cases, would 


require an expenditure of labour -and money far 


' greater than any Government of India could bestow 


upon it. But, so far as Government is concerned, 
there has been neglect of a much-.cheaper duty ; 


“ that of investigating and placing on record, for the 


instruction of future generations, many particulars 
that might stiil be rescued from oblivion, and 
throw light upon England’s great dependency; a 
history which as time moves on, as the country 
becomes more easily accessible and traversable, 


_and as Huglishmen are led to. give more _ thought 


to India than: such as barely suffices to hold it and 
govern it, will assuredly. occupy: more and'more 


. the attention of the intelligentand. enquiring classes. 

.In European countries. . i 
. creditas an enlightenedruling potver, if we continue 
' to allow such fields of investigation as the remains 


It will not bê to. our 


of the old- Buddhist capital in Bihar, the vest 
ruins of Kanouj, the plains round Delhi, studded 
with ruins more thickly than even the Campagna 
of Rome, and many others, to remain without: 
more examination than they have hitherto received.’”* 

Accordingly, the Archaeological Survey 
of India was undertaken by the Government 
of India and Colonel A. Cunningham was 
appointed as thefirst Archaeological Surveyor 
to the Government of India, whose 
“investigations would pass from South Bihar 
into Tirhoot, Goruckpore and Fyzabad”’. 

E. N Bose 


“Pagal Haranath” 


‘We are indebted to Mr. N. M. Mehta, 
corresponding member of Haranath Society, 
West Field, Warden Road, Bombay, for a 
copy of the photograph of the religious 
teacher who was known as “Pagal Haranath” - 
or the mad Haranath and who passed away > 
on the 25th of May last. He was born in 
Sonamukhi in the district of Bankura, Bengal, 
on the 3rd July, 1865, according to Mr. 
according to the 


|, x Annals of Indiani Administration, Vo. VIT, 
P. . 
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Bengali weekly Samay. His family name 
was Banerji. He studied up to thes. 4, 
standard but could not get a degree. He 
served for some time in Kashmir as the 
Assistant Superintendent of its Dharmartha 
Office. He had followers of many castes and 
creeds in various provinces of India. He did 
not preach any particular dogma or doctrines, 


-~ 





Pagal Haranath 


but appears to have laid great stress on loving 
neighborly conduct. The following is from 
a printed message of his sent by Mr. Mehta: 


--a player, who has thrice to appear on the 
stage and act in one particular play can never 
alter his first or second appearance totally dis- 
appear and leave the play. He only changes his 
dress and remains sitting amongst all, and no 
sooner the time comes than he again puts on the 
proper dress and continues playing his part. The 
actor by changing his dress can remain amongst 
the spectators unrecognised by them, but he cannot 
go out of thesight of the other members of the 
theatrical company. In whatever dress he may be 
dressed, they all recognise him at once. Therefore 
do I say that they do not belong to the inner 
circle, who set their minds a-thinking about such 
disappearances. 
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News of Women in Many Lands 


Mrs. N. O. Freeman, Chicago’s oldest 
Co-ed., 77 years old, is taking a course in 
American aod English Literature at North 
Western University with men and women 


students who are cof the age of her grand- 
children—such~is her love of knowledge. 


g Bey st 





Mile. Juliette Veillier 
Some months ago Mile. Juliette Veillier. a 
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barrister of Paris, delivered a thesis on the 
life of Mahatma Gandhi at the reopening of 
the French courts. She is the first woman 
lawyer ever to address the assembled Bar of 
Paris. 

Srimati Alamelumangathayammal has been 
made an honorary Presidency Magistrate in 





Srimati Alamelumangathayammal 
Photo., Indian News Agency 


the city of Madras. She is the first lady to 
attain this position there. 

Mrs. Lakshmi Ekambaram has been appointed 
a member of the Tuticorin Municipality by the 
Government of Madras, 

Mrs. Parvati Ammal, wife of Dewan 
Bahadur K. S. Chandrasekhara Iyer, has 
been nominated a member of the District 
Board of Bangalore. She is the first lady 
to attain this distinction there.°® 

Mrs. Bhadrabai Madgaonkar, wife of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice _Madgaonkar, and Mrs. 
Shivagavri Gajjar, who is in charge of the 
Bombay Vanita Vishram, have been appointed 


hanarara mamiatratac far Ramhav 
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Mrs. Lakshmi Ekambaram 
Photo., Indian News Agency. 


Mrs. Sharada Diwan, a daughter of Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad, has, with distinction, 
passed the M. A. examination of the Bombay 
University with a thesis on the population 
problem in India. Much credit is due to her 
and to her husband that she has been able 
to prosecute her studies after her marriage. 
She is the first Hindu Gujarati lady to 
obtain the M. A. degree. 


Miss ` Shyamkumari Nehru, danghter of 
Pandit Shyamlal Nehru, who had already 
distinguished herself by topping the list of 
successful candidates of the Allahabad 
University in the B. A.and the M.A. previous 
examinations, obtaining a first class in both, 
has recently stood first in the previous LL. B. 
examination of the same University. After 
obtaining her law degree, she intends to 
practise in the Allahabad High Court. 

Miss Sheila Roy, daughter of the late 
Dr. Paresh Ranjan Roy, has stood first in 
the first class in the Allahabad M. Se. 
previous examination in Chemistry. As 
Tarw ctnudanta an 
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Mrs, Parvati Ammal 
Photo., {Indian News Agency 





Mrs. Gajjar 


Mrs. Madgaonker 


degrees, Miss Roy’s achievement deserves 


special mention. 
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Mrs.-Sharada Diwan 


Filipinos$Leading Chinese Soldiers 


The following clipping from the continen- 
tal edition of the Daily Mail of England 
will be found interesting :— 

Manila. Monday:—Filipinos trained in_ the 


Insular National Guard under | United States 
officers are now commanding units in the Cantonese 


Nationalist army, according to reliable reports 
circulating here today. n l 
A foreshadowing of increased independence 


agitation in the Philippines, meanwhile, is seen 
in the formation in the islands of a secret society 
resembling the Kuomintang of the Chinese Nation- 
alists. The Kuomintang, it is pointed out, was 
the chief factor in the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911, and has been the most potent 
page nee the success of the Southern Nationalists 
o date. 

Branches of the new Philippine society, called 
“Legionarios del Pueblo”, are being formed through- 
out the archipelago, and the movement is believed 
to be spreading rapidly. — 

The native population is showing a keen 
interest in the advance of the Chinese Nationalists. 
The local Press is carrying detailed accounts of 
the developments of the Chinese civil warfare. 

It has not been definitely determined to what 
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extent the Philippine Independence Party, headed 


by M. Manuel Quezon, President of the Insular 
eevee is identified with the inew Nationalist 
ociety. 


Sasimohan De of Sylhet 


In a village in the district of Sylhet there 
was a wicked debauchee of the name of 
Fayez Ali. He had dishonoured and ruined many 
girls and women, and some others removed 
to other villages to escape being victimised 
by him. It is a shame that, owing to the 
moral atrophy and cowardice of most of the 





Sasimohan De of Sylhet 


villagers, this man was enabled to pursue his 
nefarious career so long. At length he 
- attempted to seduce the sixteen year old 
young wife of a poor man by offering her 
costly presents through a woman of the same 
village. The name of this young girl is Pabitra, 
which means “The pure one”. It is a very 
appropriate name. Pabitra refused all these 
presents and overtures with scorn. Not to 
be baffled, the brite Fayez Ali thrust himself 
into the cottage occupied by Pabitra and her 
mother. Pabitra was firm and again refused 


` these circumstances 
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compliance with his wishes. He left, 
threatening both mother and daughter that 
if they did not yield he would dishonour 
them both by force. When a neighbour of 
theirs, a young man or boy of 18, Sasimohan 
De by name, heard all this, he promised to 
protect them. So when one evening Fayez 
Ali forcibly entered their house with evil 
intent and was about to assault Pabitra, 
Sasimohan came in, with three companions, 
and began to belabour him with a lathi to 
to make him desist fiom his wicked attempt. 
The man died in consequence. Sasi was 
committed to the sessions on the charge of 
murder, as he alone beat Fayez Ali. The 
jury consisted of five Hindus and two 
Musalmans. They returned a unanimous 
verdict of ‘not guilty, and the judge 
accordingly let him off. We are glad, the 
chivalrous and brave young man, has 
been rightly let off without any punishment. 
In Bengal assaults on women and girls, follow- 
ed sometimes by murder or unintended death 
of the victims, have become very numerous. 
The people as a whole are not yp and doing 
against these wicked deeds. The Government 


has not taken any special steps to deal 


promptly and effectively with these crimes. 
Only a very small number of the people of 
Bengal are trying to fight the evil. All 
have to be taken into 
consideration in judging of the worth of the 
young hero who so nobly and at such great 
risk came to the rescue of the poor, pure- 
hearted girl Pabitra. 

It would have been well if Fayez Ali 
bad survived the lesson he was taught and 
lived to repent and reform himself. But 
there cannot be the least doubt that the 
honour of women is far more precious than 
the lives of debauchees, and if the defenders 
of women’s honour happen sometimes to kill 
their assailants in the attempt to prevent an 
impending assault, it cannot be helped. 
Girls and women must be given protection 
at all costs. 


$ 


Lies in the British Parliament 


Earl Winterton stated in the house of 
commons a few weeks ago that Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose had been placed before twc 
judges and other detenus before one. Some 
other similar untrue statements were made 
by him. When Mr. Bose’s statement flatly 
contradicting these assertions was published 


- contemptible. 
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in India: and subsequently cabled to England, 
Lord Winterton had to eat his words. But 
it need not be assumed that he would mend 
his ways ; mencof his ilk are incorrigible, 
because they cannot be brought to book in 
the only: way which appéals to them. 

His lordship chooses to call the detenus 
convicts; though they have never been, tried 
and no ,formal charge even has ever been 
framed against them. Let him please himself. 
They are no more convicts than he is a 
dinosaur. 

Another man, of the name 
who also is an M. P., has said that Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose was implicated in a 
murderous plot of which the object was to 
kill the Governor of Bengal! ` 

The ‘utterers of all these lies are morally 
But politically they are not 
despicable. For they arè capable of much 
mischief. The least that the people of India 
can and ought to do is to have an Information 
Bureau: with sufficient funds, to contradict 
these lies in the countries where they are 
broadcasted. 


The ‘Arcos Raid 


The excuse for the Arcos raid in London was 
that a secret document of great value was to be 
recovered from the building raided. It was 
not found, however. But it was claimed that 
other important documents’ had been found. 
Russians declare these to be forgeries. We 
are not, of course, sure. But we cannot 
say that British politicians are incapable of 
forgery, History has convicted them of the 
crime :repeatedly. And recently on the 
occasion/of the Arcos debate, Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby said in the House of Commons: 


“T have no respect for dirt even in high places. 
But what I object to more than dirt is the hypocrisy 
which pretends that we are so pure that we do 
not indulge in any of these. methods during war 
time. All this is recognised as part and parcel 
of war, machinery. You have lies, propaganda, 
atrocity-factorios, telephone tapping, letter opening, 
department for forgery, department for faking 
photographs, and |that sort of thing, and each 

overnment has it. We must really face the fact 
when getting on our high moral horse that forgery, 
theft, lying, bribery, and corruption exist in every 
Foreign’ Office and Chancellory throughout the 
world. ‘This weapon is used during war because 
itis valuable. It is used during the socalled 
peace because peace is used - for making 
preparations for the next war.” 

When challenged by Sir Austen Chamberlain 
Mr. Ponsonby said that during his career: he had 


of Pilcher,- 


- passions of mankind. But there 
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seen a document taken from the archives of a 
foreign country. 


=a 


What. Britishers May and May Not 
Be Forgiven 


The Modern World of Baltimore, U. S. A., 
writes. 


Sir Stanley Jackson is the new Governor of- 
Bengal. , f 
. He recently informed the subjects of that pro- 
vince that if they “played cricket,” that is, played 
fair with him, he would reciprocate -by playing 
fair with them. a . 

Welfare—a, very able Calcutta publication, with 
the specific policy of seeking the physical improve- 
ment of the Indian people--comments on his 
proposal as follows : ea. ee as 

“Sir Stanley was not quite doing justice to’ the 

spirit of cricket when he thus ` made fair play a 
conditional thing., Moreover, Sir Stanley forgot. his 
captuin, the Government of India. How can it be 
oricket at all, when we are fielding eternally with 
shackles on our feet and they are hitting. and 
scoring as they like. Whenever. we talk about 
declaring: the innings and taking up the bat our- 
selves, we are told that’our bats will be only 2 
inches by 6 ‘inches and that we must play with 
leaden leg-guards and with bandaged eyes. And 
to crown all, our stumps must be a mile wide and 
a-mile high, while the ball will.be’ fired at us 
from a field-gun. We own up our defeat. right at 
the beginning.” l <a 

This .is followed .by the American journal’s 
own comments, which are reproduced below. 


There is anelementary rightness in this criticism. 
Certainly it ill becomes an imperial power, 
holding sovereignty by force, to urge the code 
of ethics of sportsmen on a subject people. 

A very distinguished Indian recently declared : 

"We of India readily forgive England for every- 
thing she has done to us save one thing. We 
forgive her for conquering us. We forgive her 
for firing our people from guns. We forgive her 
for foisting the opium habit upon us. We -forgive 
her for any physical thing she has done to us, 
Down all history outside conquerors have subjected 
us to similar things. We are accustomed to them. 
We look upon them as_rooted in the elemental 
, is one thing 
England has done which no one of our former 
conquerors ever attempted. She has sought to 
justify her deeds on moral and ethical’ grounds. 
Unwilling to admit the selfishness and greed which 
prompted them, she has rationalized her rapacity 
in terms of morality. This, obviously, means the 
debasing of the moral currency of mankind. It 
is an attempt to make black white and white 


‘black. It obscures all the true ethical relationships 


of men and races. This hypocrisy, this debauching 
of moral ideals, the Hast will never forgive the 
land of Mr. Pecksniff.” S i 
Let us be honest about these things, The 
Occident is In possession of superior organization 
and of superior weapons. With these itiş able, 
temporarily. to bully the Orient and all weaker 
peoples. There is nothing -intrinsically base about 
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-hope. of his surviving for long. Yet the 


this. Baseness enters the picture only when 
intellectual panders arise to proclaim that idealism 


and not self-interest actuates our bullying. Baseness 


enters the picture only when we expect from those 
we bully -adherence to “sporting” canons which 
imply relations between equals and not relations 
between the powerful and the powerless. 

_ There may be something more uusportsman- 
like than in urging sportsmanship upon a hopeless- 
y ran icapngd and shackled adversary. But we 
oubt it. 


A Detenu at Death’s Door 


We extract from The Bengalee the whole 
of the following editorial article, because it 
relates to a detenu in the grip of a fatal 
disease :—  : , 

Nearly four years ago—to be correct, in October 
1923—Sj. Jiban Lal Chatterji was, arrested. under 
the famous Regulation III of 1818 When 
arrested, he was a hale and hearty young man. 
During the course of his detention he has contract- 
ed tuberculosis, a disease. which is_ perhaps the 
most treacherous of all known to medical science. 
Unless it is detected in the incipient stage and 
unless the greatest care is taken to arrest its pro- 
gress, tuberculosis invariably ends fatally. The 


. reports received about the state-of health of Jiban. 


Babu hardly justify an. optimistic prognosis. The 
opinion of the Superintendent of the Sharenga 
Santhal Mission Hospital is that both his lungs are 
affected, Heemoptysis is very frequent. His present 
weight is only 100 Ibs. and he has lost 6 lbs. in 
two months, This shows that there is very little 
i _ Govern- 
ment, instead of acting up to the declaration made 


‘by Sir Alexander Muddiman in the Assembly and 


following the precedent set up by the release of 


.Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, has so long kept ‘Jiban 


Babu in a jail and only recently transferred him 
to the Sharenga Hospital.’ But ‘the conditions in 
which he has: to live there are by no means those 
which are called for in the case of a phthisis 
patient. The climate of Sharenga is notat all 
bracing ; op the other hand, its neighbourhood is 
malarious. The hospital is meant for women and 


„is surrounded with high walls which block the 


ventilation, the hospital building being one-storeyed., 
Jiban Babu is himself kept in a small room in the 


-Phthisis Ward which is hardly better than a 


prison cell. There are practically no arrangements 
for nursing. There is no , privy in the hospital, 
which is a great inconvenience to weak and ema- 
ciated patients, such as, Jiban Babu has now 
become. And, to add to his troubles, the Govern- 
ment has sanctioned an allowance of Rs. 40 only, 


- which cannot conceivably suffice for him, as the. 


diet needed for a ‘consumptive is very expensive. 
Fruits and other articles have to be sent for from 


` Calcutta, as they are not _ procurable locally. 
Though Kaviraj Syamadas Vachaspati is treating 
Jiban Babu, yet owing to confinement at the 


Sharenga Hospital and the absenée of facilities for 
examination as often as is necessary, the treatment 
cannot be as effective as.it might have been; 


:- there dre also great inconveniences in sending 


medicines, But all these considerations do not 
weigh with the Government which allows itself 
to be guided by police reports in its policy 
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of detainmg and imprisoning © men without 
trial or judicial conviction. But may we inquire 
of the Government why Jiban Babu is being 
treated differently from Subhas Babu? From all 
accounts he is more seriously ill than Subhas 
Babu ; and the Government has itself recognized 
the principle that detenus should be released, if 
the release is called for on medical grounds. Why 
then is he still deprived of his personal liberty ? 
Ig it because he is not yet_ considered sufficiently 
ill? Or is it because he did not_enter and resign 
from the Indian Civil Service and did not become 
Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Corporation ? 
Or is it because public meetings have not been 
held specifically demanding his release and because 
questions about him have not been asked in the 
British House of Commons ? 


The facts about the health and treatment 
of all the detenus which appear almost daily 
in the papers should be brougt up to (date 
and printed in the form of a pamphlet, for 
the information of members of the British 
Parliament and of the Legislative Assembly. 
The Indian Journalists’ Association should 
perform this duty. We are prepared to bear 
our share of the expenses. 


Aftermath of ‘Rangila Rasul Case - 


‘Rangila Rasul’ is, it appears, the title of 
a pamphlet attacking- the ‘life and character 
of the prophet Muhammad. Mr. Justice Dalip 
Singh of the Lahore High Court, in his ` judg- 
ment in the ‘Rangila Rasul case, criticised 
this pamphlet most unsparingly and also ‘said 
that it was natural that such an attack on 
their prophet would enrage and deeply wound 
the susceptibilities of the Moslems. But he 
thought that the section of the penal law 
under which the accused, the author of the 
pamphlet, had been charged and sent up for 
trial did not apply to the case. And there- 
fore the man escaped béing punished. This 
greatly enraged the Moslem community of the 


- Punjab. The Muslim Outlook, one of their 


organs, attacked the Judge in language which 


-in the opinion of the Lahore High Court 


amounted to contempt of court. So its editor 
and printer have been punished with simple 
imprisonment and fine. oo, 

We do not think that either the kind of 
attack which The Muslim Outlook indulged 
in or the fury of the Punjab Muslims is at 
all justified. For the Judge, far from justi-- 
fying. the authors conduct or extenuating 
his offence, criticised his pamphlet severely. 
The man was. let off, because in the opinion 
of the Judge he wasnot guilty of the offence 
with which he was charged. Suppose one man 
‘libels another man, but is prosecuted for 
theft. If a judge lets him off on the ground 
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that he is not guilty of theft, it cannot’ be 
said ‘that the judge has encourged libel. 
We say this only by way of illustration, 
. or e ‘Rangila Rasul’ case is of a different 
ind. ! 
What in our opinion the Muslim com- 
munity and its organs were legitimately 


entitled to do was to show that Mr. Justice 
Dalip Singh’s interpretation of the 
_ law .was wrong. They might also have 


demanded a change in the law or in the 
_ wording of the particular section under 
which the Judge had to deal with the case. 
The conduct of Sir Maleolm Hailey, the 
Governor of the Punjab, in connection with 
this case has been improper and indiscreet. 
- He had no legal authority to sit in judgment 
on a. High Court Judge ; and even if he had, 
„he would have beenunder the necessity of 
hearing both what the Judge had to say as 
‘well; as what his accusers had to say. 
It was highly improper on his partto take into 
his confidence a deputation which waited upon 


him,: and to tell its members that a test case. 


would be instituted.and if the judgment in 
that’ case, too, proved unsatisfactory in his 
opinion, an attempt would be made to change 
the law. Sir Malcolm, it is certain, would have got 
very. angry and would have been scandalised, 
if a High Court Judge had done with 
reference to some- of his executive actions 
what he has done with reference to a High 
Court judgment; and. he would have been 
quite righf, too. We think Sir Malcelm’s 
‘improper conduct has encouraged the Muslims 
in their unreasonable and fanatical attitude. 


The Indian Cotton Industry 


One could predict from the unconscionable 
delay in the publication of the Tariff Board’s 
Report that Government would give no pro- 
tection to the cotton industry of India.. The 
Sarkar has refused to give effect. to the re- 
commendations of either the majority ` or the 
minority in the direction of protection, 
Protection has to be given against Lancashire 
and: Japan. The Government of India is a 
British Government, and the Lancashire textile 
industry is the British industry which 
exports to India goods of greater value than 
any. other: British ` industry. Directly 


`». and indirectly a majority of the British people 


profit by Lancashire’s exports to India. So it 
cannot be expected that any effective protec- 
: tion would be given against Lancashire. If 


‘the 
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protection had been given against. both Lan- 
cashire and Japan, then, too, Japan would 
have been displeased. But to give India no 
protection ‘against Lancashire while giving 
protection against Japan would have been 
doubly offensive to the latter. Owing to the 
Chinese situation, it is necessary for Britain 
to keep Japan pleased as much.as possible. 
Moreover, the Singapore Base is not yet 
ready. So India must suffer. Our only pro- 
tection lies in avoiding the use of foreign 
cotton cloth. This would be feasible if all of 
us could make: up our minds to bear the 
slight ineonveniencé of using somewhat 
coarser and thicker cloth than the fine stuff 
imported from Lancashire. As for the 
payment of a -slightly higher price, the 
comparatively well-to-do "people who use fine 
cloth can certainly pay something extra. 
And poorer people, too, can pay for some- ' 
what higher-priced cloth if they give up the. 
injurious and useless habit of smoking cigar- 
ettes. There is also,no doubt, the problem of a 
sufficient supply from our own industries. 
This is by no means insoluble. More-mills 
may be started. That would, no doubt, 
take time. But the charka and the 
handloom are cheap and easily and quickly 
made. If the richer people would use home- 
spun hand-woven cloth, leaving the mill pro- 
ducts for the poorer classes, a sufficient 
supply could be ensured without much 
delay. Ao 
Some people are deceived by the cry that, 
mill’ industry is mainly a Bombay 
industry and the consumers: of cloth are 
spread all over India; why then should these poor 
consumers pay higher prices (which, it. is 
said, they can ill-afford to do) in order to enrich. 
Bombay capitalists ? Butthe Bombay Presi- 
dency is in India and Lancashire is in 
‘Hingland. Lancashire has become prosperous 
by destroying the cloth industry of India, and 
Hngland’s political power has been used to 
bring about this destruction. It is better to 
enrich Bombay capitalists than to enrich 
Lancashire capitalists. It is true, that when 
the Swadeshi agitation of Bengal was at its 
height, the Bombay cotton magnates took 
undue advantage of the enthusiasm and self- 
sacrifice of the -Swadeshists. That was 
execrable apd unpatriotic conduct. But as 
Lancashire capitalists are not angels, why 
should we side with them to spite Bombay ? 
We would go on arguing with and even 
cursing Bombay, but would support Bombay 
all the same. Of course, the ideal is for 
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every region to be self-supplying as regards 
its wear, But if and so long as that cannot 
be done, we should take our supplies from 
the most convenient region in India. 


India and China 


The Chinese Nationalist press give great 
prominence to the fact thaf India’s views on 
China are -exactly the opposite of British 
opinions. The People’s Tribune stresses the 
fact that India has no quarrel with the 
Chinese people and stands firmly for the 
struggle for the independence and freedom 
of all the oppressed peoples of the world. 


4 


Germany and China 


While British firms and especially British 
bankers are facing ruin .at Hankow, Erich 
von Salzmann, China correspondent of the 
‘Vossische Zeitung’, says: “There is not a 
German In Hankow to-day who ‘is worried 
or scared. The German population in 
Hankow, which exceeds 250, is just as large 
today as. a year ago.” . . 


There -are no German gun-boats in China. _ 


eam, 


_ Chittaranjan Seva Sadan 


The Chittaranjan Seva Sadan is a women’s 
hospital established ‘as a memorial to Mr. 
C. R. Das. The reportissued by its board of 
trustees shows that. if has supplied a great 
need, and has-been.doing good work. In 
fact, the demand for accommodation is so 
great that new buildings have begun to be 
constructed for 32 more beds. An appeal has 
-been issued for five lakhs of rupees. It 
deserves to have a generous and prompt 
response. Contributions are to be sent to the 
Secretary, Deshbandhu Memorial Trust, 
36 Wellington Street, Calcutta, or to the 
Account of the Deshbandhu Memorial Trust, 
' Central Bank of India, Ltd, 100 Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 


The Statutory Commission - 


The Statutory Commission to’ consider the 
` success or failure of the “Reforms” and to 
advise whether more “boons” are to -be con- 
ferred on the people of India or those already 


. constitutional 
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given are to be taken away in part or as a 
whole, is to be appointed not later than 1929. 
Should it be appointed earlier, it would be 
due to the desire of the Tories now in power 
to choose such members as would try their 
best not to promote the cause of self- 
government in India, The Tories fear that a 
general election may take place before 1929, 
with the result of either the Labourites coming 
int6 power or of the Liberals . sharing power 
with the Tories. In either case, the personnel 
of the Commission might not be to the liking © 
of the Tories. 


We do not suggest, however, that a Com- 
mission appointed by a Labour Government 
would give us the “moon.” | | 

Our British “trustees” have started the 
cry that only such men should be appointed . 
members of the Commission as have had 
hitherto nothing to do with India; because 
they might be biassed one way or the other. 
Thus Indians are all shut out in a body; for 
are they not all likely to be partial to their own 
country ? And those Englishmen who have 
served in India or in connection with India 
or have resided here as men of business or 
their assistants, should also be cogsidered 
ineligible. The real reasom for seeking to 
exclude them would be that they have some 
knowledge at least of the country. Should 
there be among them by some chance some 
persons with some sense of justice, it would 
not be -easy to hoodwink them. So by eli- 
minating all classes of obnoxious persons, 
the “trustees” arrive at the conclusion that 
only such Britishers should be considered eli- 
gible as have had nothing to do with India. 
But the people of Britain as a whole are in- 
terested in keeping India in at least economic 


dependence on their country, and this 
economic hold on India cannot — be 
maintained without keeping her in political 
subjection. For this reason, we do not 
.think that there is any class of people 
in Britain who are at heart in favour 


of India’s full self-dependence, economic and 
political. Individual ‘exceptions there may 
be. But they are likely to be known to 
any party in power, and would not be ap- 
pointed members of the commission. 

Our own opinion is that the commission 
should consist almost entirely of: Indian 
nationalists with only one or two foreign 
experts. They may be 
Britishers. 

_All imperializing or predominantly manu- 
facturing nations of the world are interested 
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in keeping India economically dependent, 
more or less. They all exploit or expect to 
exploit her. Hence, a commission composed 
of entirely disinterested foreigners would be 
hard to form. If there be any small en- 
lightened people who do not exploit India 
and cannot bebribed or intimidated by Great 
Britain, members should be drawn from them, 
assuming, of course. that Indians are not to 
be thought of. 

We do not 


build any hopes on the ap- 
pointment of the commission. We have 


written on it, because it is a current topic. 


<a > 


Prohibition for Mysore 


The Representative Assembly of Mysore 
is to be congratulated on its declaring itself 
in favour of total prohibition. It wants 
a committee to be appointed to suggest 
methods for meeting deficits. An enlightened 
state like Mysore should not find it beyond 
its power to meet deficits. The Maharaja 
is a progressive Hindu ruler and his Dewan 
is an enlightened Musalman. The religions 
of both, as well as of the majority of 
Mysoreans, enjoin total abstention from 
liquor. This should make reform easy. 

Besides meeting deficits, there is the 
difficulty of preventing smuggling from the 
adjoining British territory, which is not 
‘dry. But it is not beyond the power of 
the Mysorean intellect to overcome that 
difficulty. We should feel proud to find an 
Indian State setting an example to British- 
ruled India in this matter. And it would 
be so natural for it to do so. 


Colour Ban in Edinburgh 


The colour ban imposed in some Edinburgh 
restaurants and dance-halls has been naturally 
resented by our students and other coutry- 
‘men there and elsewhere abroad, as well as 
in India. Many dance halls are not desirable 
places. But it is not with the object of 
safeguarding the morals of our students that 
the ban has 
the object, it would have been natural for 
the shrewd and patriotic Scots to seek to 
prevent their own young men first from 
going there before seeking to do good to 
‘others. The Assemblies of the Church of 
Scotland and of the United Free Church of 


been imposed. Had that been 


UA ie 
Scotland have rightly condemned the ~ 
imposition of this colour ban. , NES 

One should avoid going to places where — 
one is not welcome. | 
















| 
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As there are centres | 
of good education where living is as cheap | 
as at Edinburgh, it should be easy to shun | 
that place. And so far as India is concern- — 
ed, it would be desirable to keep aloof from E. 
Scots as far as practicable—not in a spirit 
of retaliation, but for maintaining our self- 
respect. | rhe 
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A Medal ot Rabindranath Tagore 


We are indebted to Dr. Bernhard Ge rer, 
university professor of Sanskrit in Vienna, — 
for the photograph of a medal of Rabindra- — 


H 





A Vienna Medal of Rabindranath Tagore 
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nath Tagore, reproduced here. 

made by Hugo Taglang, a very well known 
sculptor of Vienna. The poet’s Indian ad- 
mirers should all buy it. ties! 


It has been 
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B. 0. C.’s Gift to Rangoon University ni 

In recent months several big donations 
to Rangoon University have been announced. 
The biggest of them all is the Burma Oil 
Company’s gift of ahundred thousand pounds 
sterling for the foundation and maintenance 
of a college. of engineering. The use to 
which this portion of its wealth, obtained by 


$ 








the Burma Oil Company by the exploitation 
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of Burma, has been put is laudable. It 
would not be ungracious to add, however, that 
this gift shows how enormous is the legalised 
plunder which is being carried away from 
Burma by her foreign rulers and exploiters. 
Those who can easily give away lakhs must 
be making crores of profit. 


Impressions of Java and Bali 


_ Elsewhere in the present number of the 
Modern Review we have published the first 
instalment of Dr. Kalidas Nag’s impressions 
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Vishnu on Garuda 
( A Masterpiece of the Hindu Art of Java) 


of Java and Bali. The Indian poet and 
seer’s voyage to Indonesia, which he will 
undertake this mouth, to see the vestiges of 
Indian culture there, will lend a special 
interest to Dr. Nag’s article. 
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Calcutta’s First Mayor’s Programme 
According to the Calcutta Municipal 


Gaxette, Mr. C. R: Das, the first Mayor 
of Calcutta, laid down the following 
programme :— 


Free primary education. 
. Free Medical Relief for the poor. 


Purer and cheaper food and milk 
supply. 

Better supply of filtered and unfiltered 
water. | 


Better sanitation in bustees and con- 
gested areas. 

Housing of the poor. 

Development of suburban areas. 
Improved transport facilities. 

Greater efficiency of administration at 


a cheaper cost. 


Sono no e wre 


More than three years have passed since- 
this programme was drawn up. Mr. C. R. Das 
did not live long enoughto carry out his pro- 
gramme. In any case, it would be both ignoble 
and fruitless to criticise a dead man, who 
cannot defend himself. We criticised him 
when he was alive. But it is allowable to 
say that, as from April 1924 onwérds, the 
Swaraj Party has been in power in the 
Calcutta Corporation, it should be able to 
demonstrate what it has done in furtherance of 
the aims of its departed leader. So far as 
we are aware, the first two items in the pro- 
gramme have been attended to to some slight 
extent. As for the other items, our food 
and milk supply is neither purer nor cheaper 
than before. The editor of this magazine 
has been paying house rent for his office, 
press and private lodgings for many years, 
and can say from his personal experience 
that the supply of filtered and unfiltered 
water has not improved a bit, nor has it 
become more copious than before. The only 
tangible proof of better sanitation in bustees 
and congested areas can be found in a 
lower death-rate. But as far as we have 
been able to notice, the death-rate has not 
decreased. We are not aware that more 
and better houses for the poor have been 
built by the municipality in recent years. 
Neither are we aware that any suburban 
areas have been developed or transport 
facilities improved in recent years by the 
Calcutta Municipality. As regards effi- 
ciency of administration at a cheaper cost, 
we are not ina position to say anything. 
But those councillors and aldermen of 
Calcutta who are interested in securing 
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an honest, economical and efficient municipal 
` service, 


ought to be able to enlighten the 
public on the subject. 


The South African Settlement 


Mr. ©. F. Andrews bas sent the following 
special cable to The Indian Daily Mail trom 
Cape Town :—- 


Both Indian Bills passed tke final stage to-night 


without any hostile amendment being accepted. 


The Minister embodied the Congress suggestions 
in the committee stage carrying everything success- 
fully. The Natal members’ opposition broke down 
completely. This implies -the full ratification of 
the Indian Agreement by the Union Parliament. 
Looking back over the six months since the 
Agreement was signed, it is possible to regard that 


‘the Round Table Settlement is gradually winning 


the way, through intense opposition. to general 
acceptance. It will now be given an honourable 


- trial with success fairly assured. 


a 


One valuable amendment carried making the 
three ye'rs’ absence, - involving forfeiture of 
domicile, count from the pasing of the ‘Act and 
not retrospectively. This should be explained by 
the Gujarati papers, because many Indians are 
affected. i 

I am meeting Mr. Sastri at 
Tuesday ànd am embarking on Jaly 
Bombay on August®8. 


Pretoria on 
22° reaching 


We have not been among the admirers 
of the. Settlement. - But if the two Indian 
bills passed by the South African Union 
Parliament be of greater service than 
disservice to the South African Indian 
community, we shall be pleased. 


b 


The So-called “Indian” Delegation 
to the League of Nations 


The selection of Lord Lytton to lead this 
year’s misnamed “Indian” Delegation to the 
League of Nations has given occasion 
to The Leader: and The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika to retell the story of the attempt 
made by some of our legislators to get the 
Government to appoint an Indian to lead 
the delegation. Having written and spoken 
much on the subject already, we do not feel 
inclined to repeat our assertions and obser- 
vations, which no Imperialist bounder has 
been able to challenge or contradict. 

India -was made an original member of 
the League by getting her to sign the Peace 
Treaty. That was a trick to obtain one more 
vote for the British Empire.. So, while India 


16 


. British one would not be of any use. 


` repeat, 


+ 
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pays the piper, the piper is always a British- 
er and it is Britain which calls the tune. 
Like many of our contemporaries, we, too, 
have expressed a wish for the appointment 
of an Indianas leader of the delegation. That 
is more or less to save our face, however. 
For, so long as we do not possess seli-rule 
and so long as the alien Government of 
India has the power to choose and to issue 
instructions tothe leading and other delegates, 
the substitution. of an Indian leader o a 
n 
the contrary, the Indian chosen to lead may 
bə such that the Indian press may have to 
exclaim in disgust, “sa papisthas tatodhika.” 
The only little improvement which is practi- 
cable in India’s present political condition can 
be effected if the Central Legislature obtains 
the power to select and ‘appoint all the 
delegates, including. the leader. Otherwise 
it would be best for India to.give up her 
membership of the- League, as a few states 
have done alréady. We know even in this 
matter India cannot give effect to her will. 
But the elected Indian members of the 
Central Legislature can -and ought to pass 
a resolution in favour of: India’s withdrawal, 
in case they fail to obtain the power to 
select and appoint the delegates, who, we 
must all be Indians, including the 
leader. ete 


The Disineennous Plea for Fresh 
Taxation 


In commenting on. the- latest ‘report on 
the administration of: Bengal, The Amrita. 
Bazar Patrika writes :— 


The author of the report has tried hard to 
white-wash things which are ugly and to shift 
responsibility on to, the quarters where it does not 
lie. Yet what he was compelled ‘tc chronicle in 
the greater part of the book constitutes, without 
his knowing it, a grave indictment of the ‘efficiency 
and the so-called beneficent nature of the British 
rule. And what is more distressing is that we 
find in it a clear jabab on behalf of ‘the Govern- 
ment that, good or bad, what they have done for 
the material and moral advancement -of the country 
is the limit to what they can do in the present 
state of their finances. If, therefore, more education, 
more sanitation, or more medical relief is to be 
provided for the people to make them more fitted 
in the struggle for existence, the people themselves 
must have toedo it. They must get rid of “the 
general disinclination to face the fact that improved 
services and better conditions must be paid for by 
them.” In other words, the people must be ready 
to bear the fresh burden of taxation. 
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Our contemporary then proceeds to point 
out that the extreme limit of taxation has 
been reached—people who cannot get two 
full meals a day ought not to be called upon 
to pay more taxes. ‘That would sound like 
a “heartless joke.’ We have no flaw to find 
in this argument so far as the majority of 
our people is concerned. «But we wish to 
point out that we need “not at all say any- 
thing at present which might sound like an 
argument ad misericordiam. AS we have 
indicated in the article on “Primary Edu- 
cation for Bengal,” we pay quite enough to 
enable our Government to make greater and 
more earnest efforts to make our education, 
sanitation, etc, what they ought to be. If 
after 1uthlessly cutting down useless, waste- 
ful and, sometimes, dishonest expenditure, 
and after making a right use of our taxes, 
it be urged that more or higher taxes must 
be levied; there would be then time enough to 
think’ of sayivg . or not saying what might 

sound like an argument ad misericordiam. 


wen 


Indonesia After the Insurrection 


We have received the following commu- 
_ nication from the Hague, Holland :— 


“In our last January bulletin we tried to 
give you from official Dutch sources an idea 
of the most miserable conditions.in which 
the Indonesian people live, so that they were 
forced to take up arms, desirous as they 
were to put an end to their life of slavery. 
We also told you that the Dutch are 
accustomed to inform the world falsely 
about: things, and instead of telling the hard 
truth about the bad conditions of ‘their 
colony, they designed the most ideal picture 
of their colonial system as the best in the 
world. 

“But our attempt to shake off the yoke of 
Dutch domination has been unsuccessful. 
Does it mean ‘that it is the end of our hope 
for a better life? To answer this question 
it would perhaps be useful to examine the 
conditions in which ‘Indonesia now stands 
after the revolution. 

“According to-the lying Dutch press- 
ageney, the “rebellion” should be of no 
importance; but if we mention the „great 
number of imprisoned revolusionists, which 
we derive from Dutch newspapers, we are 
¿sure that you will be convinced that indeed 
-“the Dutch are talking double Dutch. 
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“There are about two thousand Indonesian 
revolutionists imprisoned, 700 at West- 
Sumatra and 1300 at Java. Most of them do 
not fall under the terms to be condemned 
according to the colonial penal law, but yet 
they do not escape from punishment. This 


„is possible, because, according to the colonial 


constitution, -the Governor-General has the 
right’ to banish all persons whom he judges, 
or, stricter, whom he thinks dangerous for 
the so-called “public rest and order” to all 
places in’ Indonesia he wants. [ This is- like 
our Regulation IHI of 1818 or like the Bengal 
Ordinance.| Thus: a great number of re- 
volutionists (we do not yet know the right 
number; one says of about 800 persons!) are 
expelled to the most horrible spot in New 
Guinea, where the revolutionists. are exposed 
to savage cannibals and malaria fevers. 
“Several revolutionists are sent to Nusa 
Kambangan, where they have to live with 
imprisoned criminals like murderers and 
thieves. Others are condemned’ to death and | 
also to imprisonments of 10 to 20 years. . 
“Besides these condemnations the colonial 


_ government has proclaimed that all “communis- 


tic? action of the Indonesian people shall 
be destroyed by its military forces. ° 

“What is the reaction of all these oppres- 
sions ? Are the Indonesian people, the [ndone- 
sian fighters for freedom, conquered ? Are 
they discouraged ? 

“Far from that ! 

“This failure of the Indonesian revolution 
does not form an obstacle in our way to ` 
national independence, but it has given us a 
lot of experiences’ for better organization 
and action. — 7 
“The Indonesians will not cease fighting 
for the liberation of the mother-counotry 
before they have reached their goal. 

“Although so many of them have to offer 
their life and goods for the sake of that high 
ideal, tney are ‘not discouraged. On the 
contrary, their action shall be more solid, 


' stronger and stronger. 


“AUN revolutions need time to succeed, 
but they, as the “new spirit’, never fail to 
conquer the “ancien regime,” 

“So Indonesia shall sueceed in spite of 
many reverses!” 


‘Government Encourages “Communal” 
Mentality 


The following paragraphs have appeared 
in The Guardian :— 
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The Government of Bengal, if its ministry 1s 
bankrupt in statesmanship,is at least frank. In a 
Moslem Weekly appears a pretentious advertise- 
ment with the following headlines ;— 


GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL 
Department of Industries __ 
Minister-in-Charge: The Hon. Hadji 
Mr, A. K. Ghuznavi.” 


The advertisement announces that a acholarship 
will be awarded annually, for a period of 
three years, “to enable a student to take up the 
study ofa course on Vegetable Oil and Oil Seeds 
or Sugar.” All this is to the good but the adver- 
tisement adds the following :—"The scholarsh'p 
will be awarded to Mohamedan and Hindu students 
alternatively.” We may well ask, on whose 
authority was a notice in these terms published ? 
Or what is even more important, has Government 
gone back on the fundamental principles of religious 
neutrality ? Are all other communities to be 
disfranchised just because a Hadjiis in power ? 
The columns of the Guardian have never lent 
themselves to advocating communal considerations, 
but the time has come to speak plainly when we 
.are confronted with responsible Government action 
which results in disfranchising the smaller 
minorities. We shall continue to oppose any 
measure which gives the members of any commu- 
nity preference either on the grounds of race or 
religion. May we suggest to the representatives 
of both the Indian Christian and the, Anglo-Indian 
communities in the Bengal Legislative Council to 
raise the’ matter either by interpellation, or 
resoluti6n. Apart from these considerations, are 
matters such as fMness, intellectual and otherwise, 
mere irrelevancies which can be sacrificed ? 


CR. 


Yes, certainly. See the following note. 
No Qualifying Test Needed for 
Some Communities 


The Amrita Baxar Patrika is- responsible 
for the following paragraph :— 


It appears from the provisional rules just pub- 
lished to regulate the recruitment by examination 
for the Bengal Civil Service (Executive), the Bengal 
Excise Service, the Bengal Police Service, the 
Bengal Junior Excise Service and the Upper 
Division of the Secretariat Clerical Service, that 
the. qualifying test for all candidates wouid 
be passing of Examinations except in the cases of 
Moslem, European and Anglo-Indian , candidates. 
In services other than the Upper Division of the 
Secretariat Clerical Service and the Income Tax 
Department Government has reserved the right to 
fill as many as 45 per cent of the vacancies by the 
appointment of Mahomedan candidates, “if there 
are qualified candidates available.” In the. Upper 
Division of the Secretariat Clerical Service the 
minimum proportion of Mahomedans will be 33 per 
cent. Already the introduction. of the principle 
of communal representation in the Police Service 
has led to deplorable resultsin communal riots, 
the communal feeling having prevailed over the 
needs of law -and order. Its almost universal in- 
troduction in all public services cannot but lead to 
more communal quarrels and inefficiency. 
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Were weto say that it would be good 
in the long run for the Moslem and Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian communities themselves 
if their men entered all public services by the 
door of open competition, they would not believe 
us but suspect some evil motive. But we 
hope they will consider the suggestion that 
they should insist upon a competitive test 
for Moslems confined only to Moslem candi- 
dates and a competitive test for European 
and Anglo-Indians confined to European and 
Anglo-Indian candidates alone. ) 


Kindness to Third and Intermediate 
Class Passengers 


From the audit report of railways for 
1925-26 New India learns that a surprise 
check in one place revealed no less than 
fifteen first class, eleven second class, thirty 
inter and 160 third class passengers travelling 
without tickets. .“Out of these,” it further 
goes on tosay, 27 inter and third class 
passengers were prosecuted under the Rail- 
way Act.” 

As the. total 
intermediate class 
larger than those 
ones, the figures 


number of third and 

passengers is very much 
of Ist and 2nd class 
do not prove greater 
dishonesty among the former than among 
the latter. Booking office © arrangements 
for lower class passengers at many stations 
are so bad and illiterate third class passen- 
gers are so often cheated of the fares paid, 
that, in the case of many of them, travelling 
without tickets is no ground for presumption 
of dishonesty. But there can be no reasonable 
excuse for Ist and 2ad class passengers to 
travel without tickets. Yet it was only some 
3rd and intermediate class passengers who 
were prosecuted, not a single first or second 
class one. 


The Effects only of Swadeshi ? 


Under the caption, “The effects of 
Swadeshi”, our. Roman Catholic contemporary 
The Week publishes the following : 


. Alois Fischer in Geopolitik of last December 
had the following interesting table showing the 
numerical importance of the various races : 


There weree In 1800 In 1900 In 1925.. 


“Whites” 23.9 p.c. 83.2 pa 35.3 p. G. 
Indians > 21.9 n 173" ? ie 
“Orientals” ll a BS. y 


+t +} 
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There were In 1800 In 1900 In 1925. 
East-Asiatics 37.4 , 32.9 „ 309 ,, 
Negroes æ 52 n 59 ui 58 p 
Malays, Americans l 

and others = 3.9 ,, 49 n 5.6 ,, 


| 100 p. cœ 100 p. c. 100 p. c. 
ot the total population of the world. i 


Amongst the “Wast-Asiatics,,” the Chinese have 
ropped from 31.6 per-cent to 25.4 per cent and 
23.2 per cent., whilst the Japanese’ have risen from 
2.6 per cent. to 2.9 per cent. and 3.3 per cent. The 
French similarly have gone down, among the 
Whites, from 3.9 to 2.8 and 2.4 per cent; whilst 
the Anglo-Saxons have gone up from 1.9 per cent. 
to 6.4 per cent. and 7.1 per cent. But the Indians 
é,g., must not ‘be taken as having decreased 
absolutely : on the contrary, the above - figures are 
based on a population of 17 crores in 1800, of 27 
in 1900 and 32 in 1925. They have gone down 
percentually, simply because others have increased 
even more rapidly, particularly the Whites, who 
- have gone up from 19 crores in 1800 to 52 in 1900 
and 66 crores in 1925. ah tk — 
And the reason for this White increase ? Because 
these people have gone out of their country and 
colonized the empty ‘spaces of the world. If 
Indians had not had their wretched kala pam 
theory, Africa would be as Indian to-day, as 
America is “White?” and instead'of being half of 
even the numerical importance of the Whites, 
Indians would still be their equals. So much for 
swadeshi isolation ! . l 
We are as little in love with the kala 
pani theory as Dr. Zacharias, the editor of 
The Week. So in pointing out that the 
kala pani theory alone- has not been to blame, 
we must not be’ taken to be an apologist 
for it. The Musalmans of India do not believe 
in that theory. They can and do emigrate; 


no socio-religious bar stands in their way.- 


The Sikhs also are not- prevented from 
emigrating by any such obstacle. Nor are 
the Indian Christians. Many ‘literate and 


more illiterate Hindus emigrate. A still 
larger number would have emigrated 
but for—. But for what? Surely Dr. 
Zacharias knows. The  anti-Asiaeic and 
anti-Indian - policy of all the British 
dominions, . of many British Crown 


Colonies, and of the United States of America 
stands in our way. Had we been politically 
independent, as we were when Indians 
colonised and civilised all South-east Asia, 
including the islands, and culturally and 
spiritually influenced Tibet, China, Korea 
and Japan, we could have gradually found a 
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way out of the difficulty. For our political 


subjection, we are to blame, though not 
we alone. Political subjection demoralises 
people, makes them timid and kills their 


adventurous and enterprising spirit. That is 
one of the reasons why Indiaas are a bome- 
keeping people. . le | ` 

As for the White increase, the greater 
vigour, enterprise and freedom from socio- 
religious taboos of the White races, due in 
part to their political liberty, must be ` ad- 
mitted. But it cannot be denied that their 
predatory and race-exterminating record has 
yet to be broken. One of the causes of 
their great increase is that they have de- 
prived many other peoples of their land and 
liberty, and exterminated many peoples, 
thereby increasing empty ‘spaces. 


por 


Bank Failures in Japan and in India 


The observations of The Indian Messen- 
ger, occasioned by bank failures in Japan 
and in India, are quite timely and - apposite. 
It writes :— 


Japan is just now passing through a financial 
crisis of unparalleled magnitude. There “have been 
bank failures on a very larg scale,so much so 
that .Government had to come to the rescue. A 
moratorium had to be declared and large advances - 
have been made by the state to keep the banks . 
going till the erisis is over. Telegrams to the 
press declare that the action of the Government 
has been supplemented by the voluntary. sacrifice 
of bank managers and directors of all their person- 
al property in order to save their respective banks 
rom a catastrophic situation. They have surren- 
dered their private cash, lands, even their houses 
and have embraced poverty in order to rescue 
their country from financial and commercial ruin. 
This is probably unique in the history of finance. 


Jt is this spirit that has made Japan so great and 


powerful. What a contrast have we ‘here between 
how things are -done here and in Japan! There | 
have been bank failures here, but who _ever heard 
of our bank managers and directors being anv the 
worse for them? It is the depositors and share- 
holders that generally suffer, the big ones that 
handle other peoples’ money somehow manage to 
remain unscathed---even coming out bigger and 
fatter than before. Nations become great and 
powerful by their virtues, not merely by the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed. Circums- 
tances do play a part, sometimes a very important 
part, but the determining factor par excellence 1s 
national character. . 
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INDIA'S CONTRIBUTION TO JAPANESE PROSPERITY 


An Examination of the Movements of Indo-Japanese Trade . 


By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


I 


survey of Indo-Japanese trade is of 
A special interest at this moment. 

For a considerable time past the 
owners of cotton mills in and near Bombay 
have been unable to meet the competition 
forced upon them by yarn and cloth import- 
ed from Japan. The Government of India 
still preponderatingly-non-Indian in personnel 
has recently declined to intervene in favour 
cof our industrialists. In so doing if has 
turned a deaf ear to the advice proffered to 
it by a body of its own creation. 

The refusal upon the part of our rulers 
to come to the aid of cur most important 
industry can be explained only upon the 
hypothesis that the raising of the tarif from 


41 to 15 per cent, might hit the English | 


-gotton industry in Lancashire, which retains 
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the largest share of our cotton import trade. 2 
The only way in which the British can -4 
safeguard Lancashire interests would have .¢ 
the appearance of directly’ discriminating “* 
against Japan: If preference were to be ay 
granted to the English cotton industry, that“ 
grant would, moreover, follow in quick suec-. + 
cession the special concessions lately made 2 
to the British steel industry, and, therefore, — 
would prove doubly awkward. = 


II 


A superficial examination of the statistics 4 
pertaining to Indo-Japanese trade is likely 
to inspire the belief that we are by far the. 
greatest gainers from such dealings. Japan: 
buys from us much more than she is able:.% 
to sell us. . The balance of trade, in other. @ 
words, is heavily against Japan, as is apparent. = 
from the following table.* y 
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> Imports from India ` Imports from Japan Balance in favour z 
Year into Japan to India of India a 
1913 +Yen 173,173,861 Yen 29,873.414 Yen 143300447 ..3 
1914 -  160.324'460 26048337 134,276,123 -4 
1915 147,585,310 42,202,460 105,382,850 |. S3 
1916 179,464,593 71,617,454 107,847,189 9 ae 
1917 a 923 941,304 101,364,154 122577150 ak 
4918 ae 968.195.185 302.529 289 65,662,896- 
4919 aes 319,477,561 116,878,729 202,598,832 - 
4990 Pan 394,930,201 192,249,085 202,681,11 
1921 210,365,194 003,635 125,861,559 
49992 254.098.879 97,203,898 — 156,884,981 
1923 305,718,603 99,619,096 206,099,507 = 
1924 387,79 1,935- 135,873,129 252,418,806 E 
1925 573,563,812 173,413,207 | 400,150,605 . 


* Throughout this article [ have preferred to 
take the figures from Japanese sources, namely, 
the Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, the 
twenty-sixth number of which was recently issued 
‘yy the Department of Finance in Tokyo. This 
Annual is invaluable to students of economics and 


publicists in general. The information pertaining ‘y 
to public ffhance, banking and money-market, è 
agriculture, industry and commerce, and communi- 
cations, 1s authoritative and is lucidly set forth. ~~ 

+t A Yen may roughly be takèn as equal to 2s, 
0. 582d, or say one and one-third rupees. ` rade 
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The balance of Indo-Japanese trade, it 
will be seen from this. table, has varied 
considerably during the thirteen years for 
which I have given figures. It has, however, 
been in our. favour and against Japan all 
along. That was the case in the year pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the hostilities in 
Europe. It remained so throughout the 
course of the war. It has been so even 
during the period of ‘post-war depression, 
and also through the years when she. was 
hard hit by the terrible catastrophies which 
played havoc with her capital, her largest 
port, and other parts of the country. © l 


TII 


An examination of the figures for import 
and export elicits cerfain interesting facts : 

The value of goods purchased by Japan 
from us has, with few breaks, been steadily 
increasing during the thirteen years under 
review. There was a slight regression during 
the year the hostilities commenced in Europe 
and cast their sinister shadow over all the 
world. The fall became a little more pro- 
nounced the following year. 

During 1916, however, the Japanese 
capacity to absorb our products and to pay 
for them reasserted itself. It continued to 
grow in strength for four years. 

In 1921 there was a considerable falling 
away. But the Japanese purchasing capacity 
improved the very next year, and has kept 
on doing so until, in 1925, if reached an 
unprecedented height. They paid us for the 
goods they bought of us in that year 
than three times the money . that they had 
spent similarly in the year preceding the 
outbreak of the war. 

The value of the goods sold by Japan to 
us has shown somewhat more pronounced 
variation. There was a slight set-back in 
the initial year of the war. Then she began 
to sell to us goods which, in another cir- 
cumstance, we should have continued to buy 
from Britain, Germany, and other countries. 

During the closing year of the war 
Japanese imports into India rose to a height 
(Yen 202,522,289) which they never since 
have approached. During - 1920 it looked 
as if they would do so, but in 1921 there was 
considerable regression. 

Imports into India from Japan showed 
a small tendency to improve in the two years 
but even in 1922-23 they were less than half 
of what they had been in the closing year of 


more — 
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the war. The falling off in Japanese imports 
was no doubt due partly to our depreciated 
purchasing capacity and partly to the reviving 
power of Britain and other nations which hadi 
been more or less incapacitated industrially 
during the war to compete once again in our 
market. 

The 


hope entertained in Britain and 


other countries that Japan would not be able 


to retain the gains she had made during the 
war failed however to be fulfilled. Daring 1924. 
the Japanese imports into India increased 
appreciably, and they registered further 
increase in 1925. The value of the goods 
sold by Japan to us in 1924 was almost six 
times that of her exports to India in the- 
year preceding the outbreak of hostilities. 

Putting the value cf dapanese exports. 
and imports together, the Japanese trade with. 
India was never so large as it was in 1924. 
Nor was the balance of trade so adversely 
ol her as in that year. 


iV 


Despite this adverse balance, if pays 
Japan to trade with us. Why? The most 
cursory examination of thee principal items. 
in the list of commodities imported from 
India into Japan and the goods send to us 
by that country reveals the reason. 

The following table of imports from Indie 
into Japan contains no more than eight 
items; but they tell the tale: 


Iinports into Japan From India 


Cotton (raw) Yen 475,663,000: 
Rice 48,624,000 
India rubber, ete. 5,992,000 
Pig Iron, ete. © 5,172,000- 
| Flax : 4,993,000- 
Oil Cake 4,426,000 
Beans and Peas ‘4,927,000 
Leather 2,774,000: 


All but two of these items consist of raw 
materials, or at least bases for the manu- 
facturing industries of Japan. The two ex- 
ceptions are rice and oilcake. : 

Rice continues to be the staple article of’ 
diet in that country. The land available for 
food production is inadequate to the needs. 
of the large and rapidly growing population, 
and hence the necessity for supplementing 
it with imported cereals. The- supplies ‘of’ 
rice drawn from us, if may be added, are- 
about five-twelfths of those obtained by J apar 
from other countries 
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Oileake, it hardly needs to be pointed out, 
‘is needed for the dairy industry which the 
authorities are taking special pains to build up. 

The raw materials which Japan imports 
from India are vital to her industrial system. 

Raw cotton, which constitutes something like 
nineteen- tiwenty-thirds of the total Indian 
exports to Japan, forms the life-blood of the 
Japanese cotton textile industry. 

As will be seen from the next table re- 

lating to exports to India, Y cotton imported 
from India supplemented with cotton obtained 
from other sources enables Japan to drive a 
thriving trade with us. It plays an important 
ipart in the Japanese trade with China, 
Asiatic Russia, the Dutch East Indies, the 
“Malay Straits Settlements, Africa, Australia 
‘and other countries. It even enables her to 
‘drive the yarn manufactured in Indian mills 
-out of the Far Eastern market. 
_ Cotton yarns and tissues exported out of 
Japan in 1925, indeed, totalled Yen 571 474, 
591 in value. They constituted the second 
dargest item in the export list, being exceeded 
-only by silk yarns and tissues. It must be 
remembered that rather more than half of 
the cotten which went into the making of 
these exports wase derived from India. 

The other raw materials imported from 
India, though not so important as cotton, 
nevertheless play an important part in Japan’s 
‘industrial scheme. She converts them into 
goods which she needs for her own use, or 
which she exports at terms as advantageous 
to her as possible. 

Both Japanese capital and labour, in fact, 
‘find profitable employment in the exploitation 
of the raw materials imported from India. 
“That, indeed, accounts for the fact that she 
has not hesitated to incur an increasingly 
‘neavier bill for the purchase of Indian com- 
modities, even during the years when she 
was hard hit by cataclysms of nature which 
forced her to seek loans abroad. 

These disasters, instead of acting as a 
check upon the movement of raw materials 
from our country to Japan, have on the 
contrary, actually accelerated if. Japan has 
'been drawing upon our cotton and other 
‘industrial products in increasing quantities 
so that she could send out more manufactured 

„goods than ever and through that means 
make ee the losses inflicted upcn her by act 
0 


y 
The notion prevails in India that Japan 
wrotks up the raw materials that she imports 


- manufactured goods, ' 


d 
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from us and sends them back to us as finished 
goods. That impression is correct only in a 
very limited sense. 

As indeed it has already been indicated, 
Japan makes our cotton, usually mixed with 
American or Egyptian cotton, the basis ‘of 
her trade in manufactured goods with many, 
countries other than India. The same is 
true toa greater or less extent in respect of 
the other raw materials which she draws 
from our Motherland. 

India gets back, in the shape of finished 
goods, only a relatively small volume of the 
raw materials which she exports. But that 
small volume she receivesat a cost far higher 
than she was paid for the greater bulk of the 
raw materials. Japan naturally makes a 
charge for the process of manufacture and 
transportation and allied services. 


VI 


As will be seen from the following table 
the Japanese exports to India consist almost 
entirely of manufactured goods: 

JAPANESE Exports To Inpra m 1925 


Cotton yarns and tissues Yen 78,701,000 


Silk yarns and tissues 12,656,000 
Knitted goods 9,496,000 
Potteries 3,476,000 
Matches 1,791,000 
Glass and glass-ware 824,000 
Buttons 808,000 
Silk handkerchiefs 352,000 
Coal 260,000 
Portland cement 146,000 


I have incorporated only the principal 


items in this table. 


described as 
Its value, in any case, is al- 


Coal, alone, can properly be 
a raw product. 
most negligible. 
_ Portland cement is only a building 
material: but the greater the quantify im- 
ported from abroad, the less the scope for, 
that industry in India, and still less the in- ` 
centive for the expansion of that industry. 
The value of the amount imported from 
Japan is, however, still quite small. 

Cotton yarns are only semi-manufactured 
and actually constitute the raw materials for 
our hand weaving industry. The extent to 
which they are imported, however, represents 
the displacement of orders which our own 
mills would, in another circumstance, receive. 

All the other items consist of fully 
Most of them are the 
products of large industries. 
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There can be no question that these 
manufactures from Japan exercise a depress- 
ing effect upon our industrial movement. 

The largest item, namely cotton yarns and 
. tissues, competes with the largest industry in 
Indian hands, and confessedly to the dis- 
advantage of that industry. Some of the 
other items cempete with industries which 
have been recently started in India, or which 
can and should be established in our country. 

The competition forced upon our industria- 
lists by Japanese imports other than those of 
cotton is not a matter that can be lightly 
dismissed. 


‘Some years ago, when I was in Calcutta, 
for instance, I learned of the serious compli- 
eafions that Japanese glass and glass-ware 
Were causing fora young friend of mine who 
after qualifying himself as an industrial 
chemist, had set up glass-works in a suburb 
of that city. He told me that he was 
_ guessing the whole time as to exactly where 
the blow would fail upon him next. 
time he would find that Japanese glass-ware 
would be dumped in a small town 250 miles 
from his factory and sold at rates which 
would damn his wares iu the sight of the 
traders of that place for evermore. A few 
days or weeks later he would learn to his 
dismay that similar tactics had been pursued 
in a town perhaps 500 miles from there, in 
an entirely different direction. He could be 
sure that the very centres which he was 
: trying to interest in India-made glass-ware 
would be subjected to such attacks. Had he 
not possessed pertinacity he would soon have 
been driven out of glass manufacture, but 
- with all his pluck and perseverence he 
could make little headway in the face of this 
policy of dumping. 


As this instance shows, there can be no 
question as to the severity of the competition 
which the import of manufactured goods 
from Japan forces upon our industries. If 
cotion, our oldest industry, finds it impossible 
to meet such competition, how can industries 
whick have recently. been started—and in 
many cases, -unlike. the cotton industry, 
started on a small scale— effectively meet 
such competition. 

Yet while pressure is being “exerted upon 
the Government to shield the cotton industry 
from Japanese competition, no thought is 
being paid to the protection of the other 
Indian industries hit by imports from Japan, 


kept , 
One: 


-its poor: 
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and, for that matter, from other countries. If 
need for taking such action in respect of 
cotton is admitted, why should it not be of 
an all-comprehending character? It may 
further be asked why the scope of such 
action should be limited to Japan, when she, 
by no means, is the only country whose ex- 
ports to India handicap usin consolidating 


and expanding our existing industries and 
setting up new ongs. 
Vill 
If India is ever to become industrially. 


great she will have to follow the example’ of 


‘other countries and build a tariff wall high 


and solid enough to protect her industrial 
system until they can do without protection. 
Japan, the United States and Germany have 
all had to provide such shelter for their 
infant industries. Even Britain -has not, in 
the case of some industries hesitated to employ 
such devices, -nor, if the need were to arise 
tomorrow, would she hesitate to do so more 
extensively. - P 


Protection does, of course, raise tee price 
of commodities within a q@ountry. For that 
reason it is hard upon the poor. That is 
especially the case with a nation which is 
still in the agricultural stage of development. 

In every country agricultural labour is 
paid at a relatively lowerscale than industrial 
labour. Agricultural products, moreover, 
have to be sold in an open market, which 
means low prices. A people overwhelmingly 
engaged in farming operations are, therefore, 
doubly hit when compelled to buy the manu- 
factured goods needed by them in a pro- 
tected and necessarily high-priced market. 

Unfortunately, however, no means any- 
where nearly so effective as protection is” 
available to enable India to become industrially 
great. That is the lesson to be learned from 
nations, both Eastern and Western, which have 
achieved industrial prosperity. Every one of 
them knew that protection would inevitably 
raise prices and thereby work hardship upon 
yet not one of them set its face 
against the employment of that expedient 
If India, by listening to the specious argu- 
ments advanced by individuals belonging to. 
nations which now industrially exploit her, 
permits herself to be swerved from following 
the example of other nations which, within 
living memory, have achieved industrial 
greatness, she will continue to remain in the 
agricultural stage of development, and her: 
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sons and daughters will continue to receive 
poor pay, and with that poor pay to patronize 
the Japanese, Americans, Britons, and other 
Europeans, who by engaging in industrial 
work of one kind or another, earn comparative- 
ly higher wages and are able to maintain a 
much higher standard of life. 


IX 


So far, however, our demands for a 
protective system that would accelerate the 
pace of Indian industrialisation so as to 
enable us to become a great industrial riation 
in something like the period if took Japan, 
the United States, and Germany to achieve 
their industrial ambition, have, however, not 
been met. And no wonder. We not only 
constitute Britain’s “sacred trust” but also 
her “best market”. 

Even “discriminating protection” has been 
conceded to us grudgingly. Its application, 
as, for instance, in respect of steel, does not 
shield that industry from the competition of 
imports from Britain. Protection on similar 
principles has been denied to the owners 
and managers of our cotton mills. 

© 


X 


If a discriminatory tariff were to be 
conceded, if is said, Japan might retaliate. 
Would she do so? 

Tt is to be doubted if any one in Japan 
would be so unwise as to propose the en- 
hancement of duties on the raw materials 
imported from India. Such action would 
tend to raise the cost of production in the 
island Empire and pro tanto would make it 
difficult for that country to compete in the 
world-market. It would be tantamount to 


Japan cutting off her nose to spite her face. - 


When an industrial nation is dependent 
for the supply of its raw materials upon 
another country in the sense in which Japan 
is dependent upon India for raw cotton, it is 
not easy for that nation all of a sudden to 
arrange to secure its supply from another 
source. That fact is established by experience 
all over the world. 

For years and years, for instance, the 
English manufacturers in Lancashire have 
talked bravely of throwing off the yoke of 
the cotton kings of America and using only 
eotton grown under the British flag. All 
sorts. of schemes have been mooted. Some of 
them have been put into operation with 
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State aid-—disguised or otherwise. The 
machinery of the Colonial office has been 
utilized to accomplish that purpose. But the 
mill-owners in ~- Lancashire are still a long 
way from the attainment of the goal they 
set before themselves. 

Similarly, for several years past the 
Americans have been bitterly assailing the 
British ring which according to them, is. 
artificially keeping up the price of rubber, . 
They have been vowing vengeance, and 
advertising schemes that would make them 
independent. But the actual accomplishment. 
so far has fallen woefully short of the. 
requirements. 

Japan’s efforts to render herself indepen- 
dent of Indian cotton are likely to prove- 
about as successful as have been the attempts 
of Lancashire and the United States to shake- 
off hampering conditions in respect of securing 
their raw materials. She will indeed think 
twice before she permits a retaliatory mood. 
to drive her to take action that might raise 
the cost of her raw materials upon which, 
to no small extent, ‘depends her industrial: 
prosperity. 

Japan cannot, likewise, afford to put 
heavy taxes on the import of rice from India. 
To do so would mean increasing the cost of 
living and thereby adding fuel to the fires 
of discontent which are already burning 
among the working classes. 

These no doubt are the reasons which 
have prevented the Japanese from threatening- 
retaliatory action along such lines. They 
have, however, threatened to buy up as 
many cotton mills as they can persuade the 


Indian owners to sell, and failing in that 
endeavour, to set ap new mills of their 
own in India. 

That is not an idle threat. A Bombay 


mill has already passed into Japanese hands. 


XI 


The acquisition of Indian mills, factories 
and workshops by foreigners or the establish- 
ment of new industrial plants by outsiders, 
is, however, a tendency with which Indians 
have to reckon, whether a discriminatory 
tariff is set upand enforced against Japan 
or not. Moves in this direction are already 
being made and will be made by foreign 
industrialists “vith greater persistence. 

A new era of industrial competition is. 
indeed, | opening. Industrially advanced 
nations are ceasing to be content with manu- 
facturing goods in their own. countries and 


~ 
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‘shipping them abroad. They are becoming more 
and more aggressive, and are actually setting up 


establishments for manufacturing goods in. 


‘the very countries to which they hitherto 
were content to export -their wares. 

British industrialists have already taken 
-steps in this direction. More will do so. 
it may, indeed, be confidently predicted that 
an the years to “come the number of mills, 
factories and workshops controlled by Britons 
if not, actually owned by them, will increase. 

Japan is not likely to lag behind the 
British in this matter. She has already set 
up several cotton mills in Shanghai which 
are supplying the Chinese market. As 


already noted, she has even bought a cotton 


mill in the Bombay Presidency. 
These are indications of whatis coming. 


- Hor this reason if behoves Indians to inten-- 


sify their efforts to accelerate the pace of 
_industrialization. If we lag behind others 
will step in. It will be a case of not only 
foreigners exploiting our raw materials by 
carrying them away to their own countries 
for purposes of manufacture there, but also 
of their setting up industrial establishments 
in lodia and exploiting Indian man-power as 
well as Indian raw materials. If we do not 
look out we may become a nation of coolies. 


XI 


In running an industrial race with Japan 
(and other countries) we, however, are severe- 
ly handicapped by the fact that, unlike them, 
we lack a national government. That 
oe reacts upon every phase of our 
ife. . 

Japan’s industrial power has been both 
‘directly and indirectly developed by her 
national government. It is broad-based upon 
the policy of diffusing knowledge among the 
masses and providing technical instruction 
of every grade on a scale adequate to the 
needs of the nation. It has been acquired, 


to no small extent, by means of State 
initiative and active State assistance. 
The foundation of the Japanese industrial 


‘system was laid through the despatch of 
large numbers of students to America and 
Europe for -technical training, and even 
through the establishment of model mills, 
factories and workshops and their operation, 
often at a loss, by the national è government. 
It has been fostered by means of encourage- 


ment provided through Government contracts . 


-and bounties of various kinds. Without such 
aids neither ship-building nor the merchant 
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marine would, for instance, have acquired 
the strength that they possess, and 
with ship-building and the merchant 


marine wanting, the Japanese cotton and 
other industries would not have pressed so 
bard upon our industries as they are now 


doing. . 
Our rulers, on the other hand, “have 
confessed, again and again, their inability 


to cope with the problem of Indian illiteracy © 
with anything like the vigour that Japan 
displayed in dealing with her cognate problem. 
According to the latest authoritative estimate, 
at the present rate of progress “it will take 
at least forty years more to collect all the 
boys of school-going age into school,” while 
any “similar calculation for girls would be 
meaningless.” s 

Much has been promised us in the way 
of technical education during recent years 
by ‘our rulers. But measured in terms of 
accomplishment India is stilla long way 
from being put on par with Japan in respect 
of these facilities. 

In the matter of setting up State mills 
and factories, our rulers have either professed 
conscientious objections or have gjven up, 
shortly after starting operations of that 
character, upon which they had entered timor- 
ously. 

The bulk of the orders for the government 
departments and State-owned railways are 
still placed from London. Even the mail 
subsidy is not used to stimulate Indian 
shipping, and no effort in the direction of 
reserving India’s coast-wise shipping for 
Indian enterprise has been made. 

These aŭd sundry other policies will have 
to be altered before India can compete 
on anything like even terms with Japan and 
other industrially advanced nations. The 
raising of the tariffs, though vital to our 
industrial existence, cannot, in itself, relieve- 
us of all the handicaps under. which our 
industries labour. i 


XIII 

Only cohesiqgn among our ‘people can 
enable us to. advance at this -juncture. The 
industrial magnate must make common cause 
with the industrial worker. The capitalist 


and the clerk must pull together. 
In the past Indians in the various walks 


* Education in India in 1924-25. Calcutta : 
To a of India Central Publication Branch 
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of life have not seen the necessity of joint 
action. Some of our industrial magnates 
have not, indeed, hesitated to fling gibes at 
our political workers. 

There has been even a disposition among 
our captains of industry to fly in the face 
of universal experience and expect India to 
achieve commercial greatness ‘while she 
remains a political serf. It is to be hoped 
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that the straits into which 
industry has been driven has convinced them: 
that the political factor . dominates the 
economic issue. } 
stration such as Canada possesses, for 
instance, we can easily meet the menace of 
Japanese (and for that matter any) com- 
petition. 

Colombo, July, 1927 


eagai o sence 
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By ©. E. ANDREWS 


HERE is one thing that has to be recog- 
nised very clearly indeed if the South 
African Indian Question is to be pro- 

perly understood. It is not an English 
problem to-day but a Dutch problem. Only 
when this dawned fully upon me was I able 
to get forward and understand the true 
situation. i 

Let me give some of the noticeable facts. 
The Dutch population came to South Africa 
and began its colonisation in 1652, when 
Van Ricbeck landed with a colony of 
settlers. The English made no deep im- 
pression on the colony until 1820, when the 
famous group of English, called the ‘English 
Settlers of 1820’ landed. I do not mean, of 
course, that no English came before that 
date, On the contrary, Capetown was a 
port of call for every Dutch and British 
Kast India vessel, both going to and coming 
from the Hast. Many of these merchant 
sailors were so delighted with the climate 
and so tired of the sea that they settled at 
the Cape. Thus its dual population grew. 

Something else was done in those early 

days. Slaves „were brought on ships, both 
from West Africa and from Malaya by these 
Christian settlers. The Bushmen ard the 
Hottentots were not enslaved to any great 
extent. It was cheaper to buy slaves ; and 
imported slaves could not run away. It is 
interesting to note that Raja Rammohan 
Roy’s visit to the Cape, 
England, almost coincided with the final 
abolition of slavery at the Cape. The Dutch, 
who had maintained the  slave-system 
longest, were never wholly reconciled to the 


on his way to 


Abolition. This led, more than anything else; 
to the ‘Great Trek’, which ended in the 
founding of the so-called Dutch Republics of 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State. The 
name ‘republic’ is a doubtful one to use. for 
a state,in ‘which a tiny handful of white 
people hold down in complete subjection a 
vastly larger number of another race. Im 
the Cape Province itself, the full-tide of 
philanthropy which followed the Abolition 
Movement brought with it sweeping changes.. 
The marked difference between Cape town, 
where the coloured man has full political 
rights, and Johannesburg, where he has no- 
political rights at all, is due chiefly to the 
humanitarian spirit in England during the 
Early and Middle Victorian era. If, when we 


‘read Raja Rammohan Roy’s biography we 


are often impressed by his whole-hearted 
co-operation with Great Britain at that 
special epoch, we must remember that 


perhaps never in all her long history had. 
Great Britain stood out so definitely for 
human freedom and human brotherhood as. 
in the full sweep forward of those Abolition: 
days. Man’s history is full of hateful. 
selfishness and self-seeking. But there have- 
been certain generous moments which haye- 
redeemed much that is base. Among these, 
the Abolition Movement, with its many and 
varied after-effects of liberation, will stand 
out large in the annals of mankind. 

The Dutah in South Africa were rarely 
cruel to their domestic slaves. But slavery 
is slavery : and freedom is freedom. ‘The 
dominant spirif remained, as they trekked 
up country, and the gulf widened between 


+ 


Given a national admini-- 


our greatest 
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man and man. The first law,—the grondwet 
-as if was called—of the Dutch Republics 
was written down— 

“There shall be no equality between black 
-and white either in Church or State.” 

The Datch were God-fearing people. 
‘they imbibed some dangerous lessons from 
the Old Testament. They learnt by heart, 
that the Africans were the children of Ham, 
of whose son, Canaan, if had been said : 
“Cursed be Canaan : a servant of servants 
shall he be.” Thousands of Dutch farmers 
on the back veldt believe, even to-day, that 
this sentence is the word of God. The 
colour prejudice goes very deep indeed, 
when really good and kindly people justify 
it on the ground of their most cherished 
religious beliefs. It must be remembered 
that these religious Dutch people have lived 
away from the progressive-regions of modern 
-culture for many generations. -They have 
‘been in a back water of human life. 

I do not wish fora moment to imply 
that the British have emancipated themselves 
from colour prejudice and the slave spirit. 
They have fallen back since the Early 
Victorian days and are in many ways more 
-prejudiced even than the Dutch. Especially 
those, who have gone out to South Africa 
and have quite recently seen inoculated with 
the colour hatred, have often proved more 
bitter even than those who have been born 
in the country. Just as converts to a new 
religion are almost invariably the most 
fanatical, so these converts to race-hatred 
prove in most cases the worst offenders. 

One further point needs to be borne in 
mind very carefully indeed. The Bantus, 
who . now are the predominant aboriginal race 
in South Africa, are themselves invaders and 
- intruders into the southern sub-continent. The 
-white people came to South . Africa long 
before these Bantu warriors came down 
-from Central ‘Africa, leaving a desolation 
behind: them and -emptying the land of its 
inhabitants. 
‘first to meet the onset of these savage 
-hordes. Thousands of them perished, while 
stemming hese terrible invasions. The 
Hottentots and. Bushmen, who were sparsely 
inhabiting the land, when the Dutch came 
three hundred years before, had been unwar- 
like and timid people. . The eBushmen died 
out. The Hottentots submitted to hired 

service, and by intermingling with the whites 
have now become Kurafricans, or ‘coloured’ 
people, as . distinguished from the Bantus, 


But 


~ 





_ died 


The Dutch Vortrekkers were the: 
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who are called ‘natives’. If the Hottentots 
had not come already under the service and 
protection of the whites, they would have 
been exterminated like many other tribes 
which crossed the path _of the intensely 
warlike Bantus. If was during the so-called 
' Kaffir Wars’ against these -invading Bantu 


armies, that the Boers became embittered 
against them with.a bitterness that still 
shows itself on December 16th, Dingaon’s 


Day, the memorial of a terrible slaughter of 
the Boers, along with their women and 
children, by the Bantu chief Dingaon. ; 

There is another bitterness, which rankles 
in the hearts of these -Boer farmers with 
almost equal depth. It is their dislike of the 
English. The memory of the Boer War is 
still fresh. In spite of all that has been done 
to redeem the past by giving self-government 
to the Dutch in South Africa in such a 
manner that they are the virtual rulers of 
South Africa to-day, nevertheless the bitter- 
ness of the past still remains, Above all, the 
memory of the deaths of thousands of their 
women and children in the concentration 
camps (towards the end of the Boer War) 
stands between the Dutch. and English. 

Only one brave Engtish woman, Miss 
Emily Hobhouse, who exposed the evils of 
the camps and righted a great wrong thereby, 
has a place in the hearts of the Dutch people 
of South Africa. Her ashes are placed. at the 
foot of the Memorial at Bloemfontein, which 
commemorates the women and children who 
in the Boer War. [ was in South 
Africa when the last rites in honour of Emily 
Hobhouse were performed at Bloemfontein 
by the Dutch National leaders; and my 
thoughts went back fo one unforgettable day 
at Groot Schnur,. when I was called by Mrs. 
Botha at the request of Miss Emily Hobhouse 
to come out and see her on the Indian 
question, in 1914. She, whose heart was 
ever with depressed peoples, all over the 
world, was ready to help to the utmost of © 


her power Mr. Gandhi and _ his brave band 
of Passive Resisters, at the time when the 


Smuts-Gandhi Agreement was being framed. 
She lay back in her couch in Mrs. Botha’s 
beautiful verandah, with Table mountain looming 
inthe distance and the pine trees surrounding 
the house on every side. Her frailty was so 
great thatshe looked almost as ifa gust of wind 
through the pines would blow her away. Yet 
within, there was the -indomitable spirit 
which had reduced the War Office of Great 
Britain to surrender even in. the greatest 
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heart of the war passion. Hated by her own 
countrymen, she was loved by the Boers. In 
certain ways, she did more than anyone 
else to make possible the Smnuts-Gandhi 
Agreement ; for both General Smuts and 
General Botha bowed to her command. And 
from her bed, as. an invalid, she commanded 
them both. 

We now come to the Indian problem itself 
in relation to the Dutch in South Africa. 

First of all, it must be understood that 
the majority of the Dutch do not come in 
contact with the Indians in any direct way. 
More than half the Dutch people have not 
even seen them at close quarters. For there 
are practically no Indians in the Orange 
Free State. There are only a few thousand 
in the Cape Province and also in the 
Transvaal. Over eighty percent of the Indian 
community lives in Natal, which isa British 
Provinee. Thus, though the Dutch have been 
accustomed to dislike the Indians, and to 
rank them with ‘coloured’ people, and to 
call them ‘coolies, yet this dislike is rather 
abstract and theoretical than conerete and 
practical. 

The presence of Mr. Sastri, with his 
perfect manners fis a cultured gentleman and 
his dignity of outward form and status, was 
a revelation to the Dutch in South Africa, 
far more than to the English. It opened up 
to thema new kingdom of knowledge and 
illumination. For that reason their news- 
papers, day by day, when the question of an 
Agent General from India was brought for- 
ward, said in so many words, ‘Give us Sastri, 
and no one else.’ Indeed, so emphatically 
„was this said, that I am quite certain there 

would have been a grievous disappointment 
if he had in the end refused. 

One other fact is slowly dawning upon 
the minds of the Dutch in South Africa. It 
is this, that the people of India have suffered 
under the British Yoke no less than them- 
selves, When the Indians kept calling themselves 
‘British’, and appealing to Great Britain to 
help them, they incurred the odium of the 
Dutch. The Dutch people in South ‘Africa 
felt that it was another British weight being 
thrown in the scale against them. They did 
not forget also, that the Indians in South 
Africa were active supporters of the, British 
in the Boer War.: For by their large 
ambulance corps, the Indians set free very 
many English soldiers to fight against the 
Boers. 

Therefore, 
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in the past, India has been 
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‘associated with Great Britain as an oppressor. 


But lately the direct dealing with the Indian 
Government, instead of through Great Britain, 
together with the presence of eminent Indians 
in South Africa, and also the visit of Dutch 
nationalists to India, has opened their eyes. 
to the fact that Dutch and Indians alike 
have suffered under the pressure of the all 
dominating British Empire, and that they 
are now both winning their freedom together. 

There is a feature of Dutch life in South 
Africa which may, in the long run, do more 
than anything else to bring India and South 
Africa into accord. . The Dutch are essentially 


‘a religious people. In the centuries that 


have passed, since they left Holland, they 
have kept up with wonderful vigour their 
religious life. It is true, as I have shown 
above, that Calvinism combined with the Old 
Testament has caused a hardness and a- 
literalness of interpretation, lacking that 
‘sweetness and light’? which Matthew Arnold 
mentions as the centre of Christ’s own teach- 
ing. There is too much of the law of Moses 
among them and too little of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Nevertheless, there is a godliness 
which is most impressive both in their homes 
and in their lives. From this side, I have 
often felt, there is an approach to India 
which will make for understanding and 
appreciation. 

From the British in Natal, I have very 
little hope on the Indian Question. They 
have sedulously cultivated a dislike for the 


‘Indians that has reached the lowest depths of 


contempt. They resent intensely being calied 
the ‘coolie province’ and would give the 
world to get rid ofthe Indian. The British 
in Natal dislike the Indian so much, that if 
they had their own way deportation would 
be a daily occurrence. Since they have been 
checked, their antipathy has inereased. From 
the British, therefore, I have very little hope. 
Nothing could have been more stupid and 
servile than for some of the Indians in 
Natal, wishing to curry favour with the 
English, starting a Union Jack campaign, as 
though they were more British-than the British. 
Such foolish Indians onJy roused the anti- 
pathy of the Duteh ; and the British who 
used them as tools: despised them all the 


While, then, I havé very little hope from the 
British, Į am, by no means, hopeless about the 
Dutch. It has been possible for me to come 
very close to them indeed. In their Dutch 
University, at Stellén borech, I have been in- 
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vited again and again as their honoured guest. 
The name of Rabindranath ‘Tagore, whose 
works they have read in Dutch, has been an 
‘open sesame’. There seems to me very little. 
except ignorance now standing in the way of 
friendship between India and Dutch South 
Africa, if once the colour prejudice against the 
Indians is removed. Since the Dutch already 
outnumber the English, and since their 
superior numerical proportion is rapidly in- 
creasing, it is Dutch South Africa that will 


tie em 
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count in the future and Datch South Africa 
that will rule. i 

Therefore, even if the present Agreement 
has not given all we want and all we may 
reasonably require, yet it represents an in- 
valuable position won from which the whole 
future relations between the two countries 
may be reviewed. In that review of new 
relations it must always now be remembered 
that the Dutch will have the preponderating 
voice when the final settlement*comes. 


CHINA'S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM — 


_ By TARAKNATH DAS, M.A., Px.D. 
IV. 


OST of the Chinese nationalists, who are 
M certainly not communists, are grateful 
to ‘Soviet Russia for her attitude to 
China. ‘They want to cultivate Russian 
friendship, without being tools of the Soviet 
Government. Soviet Russia’s policy towards 
China has been actuated by two principal 
motives: (1) self-preservation, and (2) 
weakening of Great Britain politically and 
economically. It is an undisputed fact that, 
since the advent of the Bolshevik Revolution 
in Russia, the British Government 
- followed a policy which has been directly 
or indirectly against Russian interests. 
British troops intervened in South Russia 
and Archangel. The British Government 
supported every-counter-revolutionary move- 
ment directed against the Soviet Government. 
“Russia was plagued by the foreign and to 
a great extent, British-sponsored invasions 
by Wrangel, Denikin, Udenitch, Kolchak, 
Semenoff and Ungern.” British policy was 
to detach Siberia from Soviet Russia and to 
create a new State, thus cutting Russia off 
from the Pacific and the vicinity of China. 
The British Government. tried to make a 
vassal of Persia and attacked Afghanistan 
to reduce it to a protectorate. British sup- 
port to Greece against Turkey was an indirect 
measure against Russia. British support to 
Roumania against Russia on the question of 
Bessarbia was also an attack on Russia. 
Soviet Russia could not strike at Britain 


‘the safety of Siberia 


has ` 


directly, but aided Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan to overthrow British supremacy, 
thus creating new states friendly to® her and 
opposed to British imperialism. Russian 
statesmen fully realize the value of Chinese 
friendship, politically, economically and in- 
ternationally and particularly in relation to 
From the point of 
view of population, strategic position and 
economic importance, Chinese friendship to 
Soviet Russia is more important than the 
combined support of Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan. From the standpoint of Russian 


statesmen, a Russo-Chinese friendly under- 


standing may in time develop into a Russo- 
Chinese-Japanese understanding to - oppose 
Great Britain’s power in Hastern Asia. In 
any case, strengthening of Chinese sovereignty 
will mean that China will serve as ‘a 


new and powerful factor in the “balance 
of power” in the Pacific; and an 
awakened China will certainly thwart 


British imperialism in Hastern Asia. 

` From this spirit of self-preservation, 
weakening of Great Britain and aiding China, 
M. Tehicherin, as early as 1919, — 
negotiations with China, and particularly 
with Dr. Sun Yat Sen, in a conference 
with Mr. Joffe, made it clear that 
the Soviet authorities must not expect 
that China would follow the path of com- 


munism. But he expressed his views on ` 


Russo-Chinese relations in the following way `: 


started 
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“Very soon will come the day when the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics of Russia will, be 
able to greet in a powerful and free China a friend 
and ally; and both of these allies, in the great 
struggle for the liberation of the oppressed peoples 
of the world, will go forward hand in hand.” 


The above message of Dr, Sun is to-day 
hanging in the halls of the Sun Yat Sen 
University established by the Russian 
Government, at Moscow, under the direction of 
M. Radek, for the training of Chinese young 


men. 


As early as 1919 and again in 1920 the 
Russian Bolshevik government made serious 
attempts to win Chinese support. In return 
for formal recognition Moscow promised to 
give up the Boxer indemnity, the settlements 
in Chinese treaty ports, extra-territoriality 
and tariff restrictions, besides converting 
the Chinese Eastern Railway into a purely 
commercial enterprise, which China would be 
able to buy out entirely at some future date. 
The negotiation for recognition was carried 
on by Yourin, Joffe and Karakhan in succes- 
sion, and in 1924 the latter gained the end 
of Chinese recognition of the Soviet regime 
in Russia, when the position of the Russian 
Minister*to Peking was raised to Ambassador. 

About this tim’ Dr. Sun Yat Sen asked 
the . United States of America and other 
Powers to recognize the Chinese Nationalist 
Government at Canton and co-operate with 
it, to bring about a unified nationalist China; 
but they did not pay heed to his proposition. 
Dr. Sun then turned to Soviet Russia for 
advisors: civil and military- who were very 
gladly supplied. It was the Soviet military 
officers who aided in training the young 
Chinese military officers i» the - National 
Military College established by the Canton 
Government at Whampao. Today these 
officers are the leaders of the Chinese nation- 
alist forees. One will not have to bea 
communist or a Soviet agent to recognize 
the truth of the statement of an American 
student of Chino-Russian relations : 


“Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy towards Asia, 
particularly China, has been the most portentous 
piece of enlightened international philanthropy 
since France helped to make America-nation.’* 

The Chinese nationalist movement has 
been characterised as violently anti-foreign. 
The Chinese people are not angels, but 
humans. If all the important sea-ports of 


* Revolt of Asia by Upton E (Josef Washing- 


ton Hall), New York. Q. P utnum & Sons. 
1927, i 
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Britain were occupied by France and if the 
Pacific Coast of the United States were 
occupied by the Japanese, then the British 
and Americans will certainly fight to the 
last man to get rid of the foreign aggressors. 
Chinese sense of national honor demands 
that they should uphold their national 
sovereignty, even if it displeases some of the 
Great Powers. His Excellenty Hon. Sao-ke 
Alfred Sze, the Chinese Minister to Washing- 
ton, in a recent address has pointed out that 
Chinese are not inherently anti-foreign and 
foreigners are safe in China, if they wish 
to live within the Chinese law. He said — 


“Those of you who are not familiar with 
conditions in the Far Hast will perhaps be sur- 
prised when I tell you that of the Westerners in 
China at present ‘moment, that is, not counting. 
the Japanese, there are more living under the 
Chinese law., other words the number of 
foreigners having a specially favoured treaty status 
now jn China is less than that of those who are 
without such special rights and privileges. This 
proves conclusively that foreigners can live and 
trade in China without special treaty status. 


“You have lately heard a good deal of the 
sending of war-ships, marines and troops to China, 
ostensibly for the sole purpose of protection, as if 
there were or had been loss of foreign lives 
through unwarranted attack by Chinese. Such is 
not the case. But Chinese blood has been shed 
and Chinese lives have been lost by the action 
of foreigners. While the British and certain other 
governments fear serious danger to the property 
and life of their nationals, the Germans, the 
Austrians, the Rasslans aud nationals of other 
countries continue to live and trade in peace in 
China without their home governments ordering 
military or naval forces to China. One fails to 
hear Berlin, Vienna or Moscow sending naval 
units or military forces to protect their nationals 
in China. The controversies between China and 
the powers will not be settled by the threat of the 
use of gunpowder. But I trast’ and believe that 
they will be settled by according justice to the 
nation which invented gunpowder... 

“My people are not anti-foreign, but we are 
anti-foreign-aggression. There is as much difference 
between anti-foreign and anti-foreign-aggression as 
between light and darkness. It is-our earnest 
wish to respect the legitimate interests of foreign- 
ers. We have no desire to do injustice to or in- 
flict hardship on anybody, but on the other hand, 
we wish others to treat us with justice and fair 
play and return to us these sovereign rights that 
they have taken away from us. What the Chinese 
have been struggling for is to get rid of a foreign 
imposed super-state in China. The struggle will 
continue, as it should, till the goal is reached 
when China will be truly independent within 
her own borders.” 


o 
The Chinese nationalists are fighting for 
liberty and international justice > and they 
should receive support and recognition from 
all freedom-loving peoples of the world. 
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Today the Chinese nationalists are fight- 


ing against foreign imperialists, Chinese 
militarists and communists. Thus China is 
not only” passing through a tremendous 


revolution, but is torn with civil wars and 
factional fights. ‘Foreign imperialists profess 
to be friendly to China, but claim that as 
long as China is under the grip of civil war 
and there is no stable government to deal 
with, they cannot make any concession to 
China in the form of revision of the un- 
equal treaties ; on the contrary, they must 
use force, if necessary to protect tke lives 
and property of their nationals in China, 
enjoying the benefits from the unequal 
treaties to the disadvantage of the Chinese. 
Among the foreign powers, it is now quite 
clear that Great Britain, supported. by 
America, is bent upon demonstration of force 
against China, in violation of all practices of 
international law. Today there are over 
30,000 British soldiers and marines, field 
artillery and five squadrons of British air- 
forces and a powerful section of the British 
navy within Chinese territorial jurisdiction. 
Mr: Baldwin’s China policy is no better than 
that of Lloyd George’s Turkish policy. Lloyd 
George, to crush the Turkish nationalists 
under the leadership of Kemal Pasha, con- 
centrated a large British fleet and- forces 
and called upon the British dominions as 
well as France and Italy to side with Britain 
in her gallant fight to destroy the last 
semblance of the Ottoman Empire ; and to- 
day Mr. Baldwin has sent a powerful British 
fleet, and British forces and is seeking the 
co-operation of Powers to uphold British 
policy in China. As in the case of Turkey, 
France and Italy did not support Great 
Britain, and Russia aided the Turkish national- 
ists In every way, so Britain to save her 
face had to take the initiative to sign the 
treaty of Lausanne, and thus recognize full 
sovereignty of Turkey, by removing the last 
vestige of “capitulations”, similarly Britain 
In hér China policy finds that Japan and 


Russia are not only unwilling to side with- 


Britain, but are: ready to aid the Chinese 
nationalists. France under the leadership of 
M. Briand does not want to follow the policy 
of intervention in China, and thus alienate 
Japan, Russia and China. Italy, as a matter 
of gesture and to assure the British Govern- 
ment that she will aid the British in any 
‘special contingency, has sent a war-ship, 
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and America is following the carefully 
defined opportunist policy of bullying China 
in co-operation with Britain, and at the 
same time avoiding any commitment to an 
aggressive and coercive policy against the 
Chinese nationalists. It is well-known and 
apparent to ail who are carefully observant 
of British policy in the Orient, that the 
Baldwin Government is making a show of 
force towards the Chinese nationalists to 
please the die-hards and at the same time 
has been finding a way towards peaceful 
settlement with the Chinese, to please the 
British merchants, who are suffering tremen- 
dously from loss of business due to boy- 
cott of British goods and the openly hostile 
attitude of the Chinese nationalists. against 
all forms of British interests in China. An 
important section of the British Labor Party 
and Trade Union Congress is also opposed 
to the British imperialist policy in China ; as 
is evident from the following resolution 
adopted by the Trade Union Congress on 
April 28, 1927 : 


“It is contended that the great naval, military 
and air forces now concentrated in China constil(ute 


an immediate danger to world peace. The 
signatories urge immediate ewithdrawal of all 
British armed forces from China.” We further 


urge support for the demands of British Labour 
that the privileges wrung from China by war shall 
be renounced, including extra-territoriality, foreign 
control of the maritime customs and foreign 
Settlements and concessions. 

“The British Labour movement has welcomed 
the awakening of the Eastern races, who have been 
the great reserve army for capitalist exploitation, 
and has denounced the exploitation of Chinese 
labour, particularly of women and children, realizing 
that low-paid labour in China, means depressed 
wages and employment in Britain. 

“The British workers are faced bya Govern- 
ment measure designed to destroy the power of 
the British Labour movement. It is, therefore, 
important that the British workers should unite to 
stop the war in China by every means in their 
power and give their whole-hearted support fo 
the Chinese Nationalist movement which is 
developing trade unionism for the protection of 


` the Chinese workers. 


“It is the same government, animated by the 
same motives, which is attempting to destroy the 
hard-won liberties of the British trade union move- 
ment and waging war against the Chinese 


——Times (London), April 29, 1927. 


workers.” 


As the Government of Lloyd George had 
to give up its Turkish adventure, so if is a 
foregone conclusion that the British Govern- 
ment, unless something unforeseen happens, 
will not follow the policy of carrying on war 
against China without full support from 


- 
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other powers, particularly America, and may 
even take diplomatic steps to lead a conference 
in favor of restoration of Chinese sovereign 
rights. This will come, as soon as the 
British feel that the Chinese nationalists are 
gaining in power in their struggle against the 
Chinese militarists and communists. It is 
needless to say that Britain and America 
cannot afford to follow an aggressive policy 
towards China while Japan is following the 
policy of “enlightened peace towards China” 
and thus conquering Chinese market for the 
benefit of Japanese commerce and possibly 
for a Chino-Japanese understanding. The 


British Government had to change its Turkish- 


policy because of the international situation 
and a United’ Turkey under the much de- 
nounced Turkish leader Kemal Pasha. So if 
the Chinese can present a united front, owing 
to the particularly favorable international 
situation, Britain will have to deal with the 
Chinese nationalists on their terms, and China 
like Japan and Turkey, will be freed from 
foreign domination. 


VI 


oe 

Civil War in @hina is a menace to the 
cause of Chinese nationalism; because in 
the face of foreign intervention the Chinese 
nationalists are forced to concentrate their 
energy to combat civil wars and factional 
fights. As long as Civil War will prevent 
China from presenting a united front against 
the foreign imperialists, there is no reason 
to expect that the Chinese people will be 
able to reap the full benefit of the Eanes 
Revolution. 

Civil War in China is not due to “commu- 
nalism or religious fanaticism,” 
fight for power between the militarists, 
nationalists and communists. 
like General Chang Tso-Lin, the Manchurian 
War Lord and the Dictator of the Northern 
Government at Peking, the poet-General Wu 
Pei-fu and their adherents are opposed to 
the nationalist forees. The Chinese War 
Lords, like the Chinese nationalists, profess 
to be: patriotic and believe that they are 
anxious to bring about a united China, free 
from foreign control. They believe that this 
can be accomplished through their leadership, 
which really means by the establishment of 
dictatorship and militarism. The Chinese 
Militarists do not believe in the so-called 
democratic form of government, and they 
are opposed to the nationalists as radicals. 


the Chinese Communists 


but it is a. 


The militarists, - 
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To the Chinese .Communists, who are led by 
the Soviet agents, the Chinese nationalists 
are not radical enough in their external and 
internal policies. The Chinese Communists 
want to abrogate all the existing unequal 
treaties and ignore all unjust foreign rights 
in China, even if they are guaranteed by 
the existing treaties. They want to establish 
a Government in China, following the 
example of Russia, which will be dominated 
by so-called peasants and workers. However, 
class themselves 
as “real” Chinese nationalists and opposed 
to all militarists. 


AU the Chinese nationalist factions are 
supposed to be following the path mapped 
out by the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen. They are 
at present divided into four distinct groups : 
(1) Those who are following the so-called 
Christian General Feng, who, with his army, 
is now in North-western China, biding his 
time to take the leadership. Feng is friendly 
to Soviet Russia and recently visited Moscow 
where his son is studying in the Sun Yat 
Sen University, established by the Soviet 
Government, which is directed by M. Radek. 
(2) The Chinese nationalist group who 
belong to the extreme left and have establish-. 
ed their government at Hankow and who are 
supposed to be following the communist 
trend, dictated by Soviet Russian advisors 
like M. Borodin and others. (8) The moderate 
Chinese’ nationalists, under the leadership 
of General - Chiang kai-Shek who have 
established a new nationalist Government at 
Nanking. Chiang kai-Shek is opposed to the 
communists within the nationalist rank, and 
is determined to free the Chinese nationalist 
Party—Kuo-min-tang party~-from the com- 
munist influence and is actually carrying on 
war against the Hankow Government. (4) 
The nationalist Government of Canton which 
has declared its independence of all nationalist 
groups, particularly the Hankow and Nanking 


Governments, 

The Chinese nationalists believe. that 
militarism or autocratic rule of various 
provincial War Lords, seeking to augment 
their own power for personal gain and pres- 
tige, is the true cause of the present chaos 
in China. Chinese nationalists advocate 
immediate abolition of military . governorship 
for provinces and establishment of such a 
form of government, in which . military 
authority should be sub-servient to | civil 
power, which in turn must represent the 
will-of the people, expressed through a truly 
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responsible 
people. 

No one can predict the course of the 
conflict between the nationalists and mili- 
tarists in China. But to all impartial 
observers, it 
people in general are in sympathy with the 
ideals of the Chinese nationalists; and it is 
through the popular sympathy and co- 
operation that the forces of the Kuo-min-tang 
have been so eminently successful in -their 
fight against the militarists. The nationalist 
army, under General Chiang-kai-Shek, has 
undoubtedly a military genius at its head, 
and the rank and file are inspired by the 
ideal of fresing China from the tyranny of 
the Chinese militarists and their foreign 
supporters. However, the weapon which has 
been most effectively used by the Kuo- 
min-tang is the weapon of propaganda among 
the people and the soldiers of ‘the enemy 
ranks. The Chinese nationalists have ex- 
tensively used the weapon of the general 
strike; and sympathetic mass-demonstrations, 
in their favour, have preceded the victorious 
entry of the nationalist army in 
like Shanghai, Hankow and Nanking. 

To secure the support of the -Chinese 
people, the Kuo-min-tang leaders have used 
their propaganda machines, in the form of 
proclamations of military officers. The 
following, issued -after the fall of Shanghai 
to nationalist hands, is a typical example 
of its— 


“Shanghai~March 23:—General -Pai Chung-hsi, 
Commander of the Southern forces in Shanghai 
and Chief of the Staff to General Chiang kai-Shek, 
the Southern Commander-in-Chief, has addressed a 
manifesto to the Chinese people saying :— ` 

“For (80) eighty years the Imperialists, under 
the protection of unequal treaties, have reduced 
China to a state of vassalage. After the revolution 
of 1911, the Imperialists continually supplied the 
Chinese Imperialists with rifles and guns, with 
which they waged war for the past fifteen (15) 
years. On the one hand, the foreign imperialists 
have checked the development of Chinese education 
and industries and on the other hand, have secured 
for themselves special privileges. 

But the Chinese have awakened and Shanghai, 
the greatest commercial centre in the Far 
will become not only a_ strong base for Chinese 
Nationalism but for the world revolution. The 
Chinese people must distinguish, however, between 
attacking Imperialism and foreigners. They must 
not insult foreigners or destroy their property.” 
The Times (London), March 24, 1927, page 14. 


It may not be generally knoWn (in India) 
that the Chinese nationalists, in - co-operation 
with the Indian revolutionists abroad, carried 
on systematic propaganda among the Indian 


government of the Chinese 


is apparent that the Chinese- 


cities: 


Hast, ` 
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soldiers; and leaflets urging the Indian 
soldiers not to attack the Chinese, striving to. 
free their country from foreign oppression, 
but to go back to India to work for the 
freedom of India, were circulated among the 
Indian soldiers. Some of the Indians were 
arrested by the British authorities in Shanghai 
for carrying on such subversive propaganda. 
It-seems clear that the British authorities. 
thought it wise uot to send any more Indian 
soldiers to China, fearing that they might be 
infected with the propaganda which might. 
later on spread in the Indian army in India, 
after the return of the Indian soldiers to 
India from China. 

The Chinese nationalists have carried on 
systematic propaganda among the English 
sailors and soldiers. The following is a 
sample of a leaflet widely circulated among 
the British sailors :— 


“British sailors, we must know that you are 
sent here to fight armless people who are inspired 
by ideals of independence and democracy. You 
are sent here to crush a revolutionary movement 
which struggles against militarism, to form 
Government By the Chinese People, Of the Chinese 
People and For the Chinese People. is is not 
your business. Don’t interfere! Go back to your 
homes ! ° m 

“Do not be fooled by your wasters, the British 
capitalists and .their servants, your officers and 
admirals. Do away with that, damned  superisti- 
tious race-hatred. We are your friends, and have 
more in common with you than you have with 
your own countrymen of that type who sent you. 
Either go back home or join us for the sake of 
the liberation of all the exploited masses of the 
world and for the sake of your own liberation. | 

“British sailors, you come to China at a time 
when a Democratic Revolution goes on here. You 
are sent to be Henchmen (of the British capitalists). 
against this Revolution. The Chinese workers and 
peasants will not stand it. They will put up a 
bitter struggle for their independence and liberty. 
Remember that! Do not think about us, the Chinese 
toiling: magses as about the “Chinks” whom you 
can slaughter like cattle. Those times, have 
passed | for ever, Do not interfere in Our 
Revolution. This is our own affair.” The Times: 
(London), March 24, 1927. 


It is generally expected that factional.. 
fights among the Chinese nationalists will be 
soon over, and the Chinese ‘nationalists under 
the leadership of General Chiang kai-Shek,. 
supported by the majority of Chinese. 
intellegentsia, merchants, students, workers and 
peasants will be supreme. According to a Paris 
despatch of April 27, to the Munchner 
Nueste Nachrichten, already the far-sighted 
Chinese nationalists in Europe are in accord 
with the programme of General Chiang kai- 
Shek. After a meeting of the Kuo-min-tang 
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patty in Europe, held in Paris, the General 
secretary of the party has made known his 
views Officially to the French press to the 
following effect :— 


“The Kuo-min-tang Party is for Chinese 
nationalism and not for the Third International. 


They are not following the teachings of Karl ~ 


Marx or Lenin. Onthe contrary they are trying 
to fulfil the ideals of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, by 
securing complete independence of China from 
foreign control, abolition of all unequal treaties 
and ending of all concessions. The Chinese people 
and ‘the Kuo-min-tang Party fully appreciate - the 
friendship of Soviet Russia which has given up 
extra-territorial jurisdiction, concessions and un- 
equal treaties; but they cannot allow the Soviet 
agents to carry on propaganda or activities in 
China which may be detrimental to 
interests. In future the Kuo-min-tang Party in 
Europe will follow the moderate course, outlined 
by General Chiang kai-Shek, who; as a‘friend and 
disciple of Sun Yat Sen, is trying to carry out his 
programme of united China, ruled by a democratic 
popular Government for the interest of the Chinese 
people.” | 

It seems to us that Great Britain and 
-America, Japan and France will- support 
Chiang kai-Shek, with the expectation 
that through his efforts China will be 
prevente% from championing Soviet Russian 
policy, particularly in foreign affairs. It is 
conceivable that Great Britain and America 
might have learnt their lessons that, because 
they failed to support the Government of 
Kerensky adequately, the Bolshevists secured 
the upper hand in the fight for control of 
Russia. Similarly, if the moderate element of 
the Chinese nationalists, led by General 
Chiang kai-Shek, be not supported by the 
governments of Great Britain and the United 
States, and these governments follow the 
policy of intervention in China, as they 
tried in Russia, they will strengthen the 
hands of Soviet Russia and the Chinese 
radicals. s 

In fact, it is now an open secret that, Mr. 
Coolidge’s government is not anxious to 
adopt any further coercive measures against 
the Chinese nationalists, to enforce the 
demands presented to the Hankow Govern- 
ment regarding the Nanking affairs. The 


Chinese- 
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American government will prefer that Chiang 
kai-Shek overthrows the Hankow Govern- 
ment and follows a pro-American foreign 
policy. General Chiang kai-Shek has proved 
himself to be a diplomat as well as a 
military genius. The Powers, particularly 
Britain and America, have been very loud 
against the Chinese nationalists, on the 
pretext that they were tools of the Soviet 
Government in Russia and thus enemies of 
Jaw and order. By taking steps to free the 
Kuo-min-tang Party from the control of the 
Chinese radicals and Russian influence, he 
has taken steps to test American friendship 
and the sincerity of various declarations of 
the Baldwin Government. General Chiang’s 
victory over the radicals will mean that the 
former will be able to demand considerate 
treatment from the Powers, particularly 
America and Britain. General Chiang thinks 


_ that for the success of the nationalist cause, 


if is necessary that the nationalists must 
avoid, in every possible way, foreign inter- 
vention in China. If through General 
Chiang’s sagacity, the Chinese nationalists 
can follow a course which may insure that 
there will be no intervention against the 
Nationalist eause by the Powers, then the 
Chinese miliarists will either have to come 
to terms with the Chinese nationalists peace- 
ably, or the Chinese nationalist forces will 
march towards Peking. 

The future of the Chinese nationalist 
cause depends largely, if not entirely, upon 
the termination of the Chinese Civil War. 
It is needless to say that the Chinese 
nationalists will not sacrifice the fundamental 
principles of their programme to purchase 
international support or to secure a truce 
with the milifarists; and it -is to be hoped 
that in the near future the object of the 
Chinese Revolution will be fulfilled with 
the victory of the Chinese nationalist cause. 


(Concluded) 


Muxica, GERMANY. 
May 1, 1927. 
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ELEGISLATION, RE THE MINIMUM MARRIAGHABLE AGE ` 


By JYOTI SWARUP GUPTA 
Vakil, High Court, Allahabad 


Present Position wira Respect TO EARLY 
MARRIAGES 


§¢ tiny little tot embarking on the 
unchartered seas of matrimony with- 
out any knowledge of her destination 

or destiny—at an age when her little sister 

in the West is still in the kindergarten.” How 
true this description of an Indian girl wife 
by the Illustrated Times of India, yet how 
sad and heart-rending especially when 
one looks to the simple child-like looks of 
an innocent prey to social tyranny and un- 
founded religious bogey. And yet this is 
not a solitary instance in the fair and hoary 
land of India. This is a normal feature of 
an ordinary Indian family. The 

Report for 1921 points out that “the marriage 

of girls at an age when they are still 

children is a custom common among the 

Hindus.” The Census Report of 1911 recorded 

that “infant marriages are both customary 


Table showing the total population and the number of married 


sex at different age periods, 


Age. Population. 
Persons. Males. Females. 

all 815,850,442 162,081,278 153,269,164 
0-1 _ 9,2 7.210 l ,638,72 A, 598,489 
1-3 4.537 ,945 2,298,9 9.999.552 
2-3 7,676,606 3.729, 7381 8,946,875 
3-4 9 155,184 4.390.695 4 764,489 
4-5 9,049,465 4.487 261 4.562 204 
Total 0-6 89.656,410 19,484,801 20,171,609 
5-1 46,747,3 23,846,133 2,901,255 
10-15 36,741,852 20,171,326 16,570,526 
15-20 26, 144.890 rea 824. 12,496,066 
20-25 26, 66,102 12,563,822 13, 502 280 


Are the. figures in the last four columns 
not blood-curdling, heart-rending such as 
will raise the hair of the most hard-headed 
conservative and the worst bureaucrat? The 
total number of girls married before ten is 
over twenty-two lacs and of, widows over 
one lac seventeen thousand ! 

Report proceeds to say that “infant and 
child-marriage is still prevalent, but there is 
evidence to show’ that the age of marriage 
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Census _ 


and common, the average age for marriage 
being 8—12.” It went on to say that “the 
marriage before the age of ten was most 
prevalent in Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Baroda, 
Central India tract and Hyderabad. It records 
a custom of marriage performed of children 
even before they are born! The following 
tables, taken from the Census Report for 
1921 will show at a glance the seriousness of 
the cancer that is poisoining our entire 
social system. 

Table showing the proportion of unmarried, 
married and widowed per 1,000 of each sex 
in India. 


Age Unmarried Married Widowed 
~ Males—Females. Males—Females. Males—Fems.. 
0-5 994 988 6 ll 1 

5-10 966 907 . 32 ° 88 2 5 

10-15 879 601 ‘116 382 5 17 

15-20 687 188 298 771 15 4l 

20-25 402 51 564 877 34 72 


and widowed of each: 


Married. Widowed. 
Males. Females Males. Females. 
71,057,754 71,693,131 10,338, 392 26,884,888 
6921. 9066 355 "159: 
6,687 11.595 378. 612 
16,484 32.197 959 1,600 
98,985 60,755 1,628 3.475; 
51.667 164,850 3,161 8,693 
110,684 218,463 6,481 5,139 
757,405 2.016.687 40,579 102.293 
2,344,066 6,330,207 109,384 279.124 
£077,400  9,635.340 198,278 517,898 
ie ‘086, 997 tL 840,920 429, 723 6,617 , 


is increasing especially in the case of ` males, 


- Only in the most advanced classes is there 


any tendency, for the age of marriage after 
puberty to increase.” 

Thus the Census Report rightly observes 
that “there is little evidence in the Census 
figures to suggest that the practice (of early 
marriages) is dying ont.’ ‘Under these 
circumstances if the wound is allowed to 
take its - own time to heal, the poison will 
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spread in all parts of our system, there will 
be no resisting power left in us, all the limbs 
of our socialsystem will cease to function and 
we Shall all collapse much before the time 
comes——if it comes at all when child-marriages 
will be abolished. We can ill afford tobe 
silent spectators to the ruin of our race. Like 
prudent’ surgeons, let us apply the. sharp 
knife of alegislative enactment and powerful 
propaganda. 


Tue Two Butts 


In order to puta stop to this suicidal 
policy of early marriages Dr. Sir Hari 
Singh ` Gour—the indomitable fighter for 
social reform through legislation and Mr. 
Har Bilas Sarda have introduced Bills in the 
Legislative Assembly. Under the terms of 
Section 375 of the Indian Penal Code any 
person who has sexual intercourse with» his 
wife under thirteen years of age is guilty 
of rape and is punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to ten years and also 
with fine. 
to fourteen. 


According to the Hindu Child-Marriage - 


Bill of°Mr. Har, Bilas Sarda no marriage 
of a Hindu girl under twelve years of age 
or of a Hindu boy under fifteen years will 
be valid (S S. 3 and 4). The marriage of a 
Hindu girl between the age of 11-12 years 
will be valid if her guardian obtains a 
license from the District Magistrate of the 
place where the girl ordinarily resides, autho- 
rising or permitting such marriage (S85). The 
Magistrate shall ` grant a license to the 
guardian who files a written application with 
“an affidavit swearing to the fact that the 
girl has completed her eleventh year, and 
that the guardian conscientiously believes that 
the tenets of the religion, which the girl 
professes, enjoin that the girls should not be 
kept unmarried any longer”. 

The statement of objects and 
attached to the bill. says: 

1. “The ouient of the Bill is two-fold. The 
main object. by declaring invalid the marriages 
of girls below 12 years of age, is to put a stop 
to such girls becoming widows. The second object, 
by laying down the minimum marriageable ages 
of boys and girls, is to prevent, so far as may be 
their physical and moral deterioration by removing 
a principal obstacle to their physical and mental 
development. 

The deplorable feature of the situation, 
however, is that the majority of these child widows 
are prevented by Hindu custom and usage from 
re-marrying. Such. a lamentable state of affairs 
-exists in no country, civilised or uncivilised, in the 


19—3 


reasons 


Sir Hari seeks to raise the age. 
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world. And itis high time that the law came to 
the assistance of these helpless victims of social 
customs, which, whatever their origin or justi- 
fication in old days, are admittedly out “of date and 
are the source of untold misery and harm at the 
present time. 

3. According to the Brahmans, the most 
ancient and the most authoritative book containing 
the laws of the Hindus, the minimum marriageable 
age of man is 24 and of woman 16. And if the 
welfare of the girl were the only consideration in 
fixing the age, the law should fix 16 as the 
minimum age for the valid marriage of a girl. But 
amongst Hindus, there are people who hold the 
belief that a girl should not remain unmarried 
after she attains puberty. And as in this country, 
some girls attain puberty at an age as early as 
12, the Bill fixes 12 as the minimum age for the 
valid marriage of a Hindu girl. 

In order however, to make the Bill. accept- 
able to the most conservative Hindu opinion 
provision is made in the Bill that for conscientious 
reasons,’ the marriage of a Hindu girl would be 
permissible even when she is 11 years old. No 
Hindu Sastra enjoins marriage of a girl before she 
attains puberty, and the time has arrived and 
public opinion sufficiently developed when the 
first step towards the accomplishment of the social 
reform so necessary for the removal ofa great 
injustice to its helpless victims and so essential 
to the interests of a large part of humanity, should 
be taken, by enactinga law declaring invalid the 
marriages of girls below 11 years of age. 

With regard to boys, the Sastras do not 
enjoin marriage at a particular age. Thoughtful 
public opinion amongst Hindus would fix 18 as the 
minimum marriageable age for a boy. But as 
some classes of Hindus would regard such 
legislation as too drastic, the Bill takes the line 
of least resistance by providing 15 years as the 
age below which the marriage of a Hindu boy 
shall be invalid. Even in England, where child 
marriages are unknown and early marriages are 
exceptions, it has been found necessary to fix the 
ages below which boys and: girls may not marry.” 


It will thus appear that though the author 
in accordance with the thoughtful public 
Opinion among Hindus would fix 18 as the 
minimum. marriageable age for boys and 16 for 
girls. Yet he out of regard for the suscepti- 
bilities and feelings of the orthodox and 
conservatives and in order to meet their so- 
called religious and conscientions objections 
and as a first step in legislation affecting 
minimum marriageable age, has drafted his 
bill on moderate and non-contentious lines so 
that it might-be plain sailing and take the 
line of no resistance or opposition. It may 
also be noticed that the bill does not ‘provide 
any punishment, whatsoever to the parent or 
guardian who marries the child under age. 
It simply detlares such marriage invalid. 


GOVERNMENT OPPOSITION 


It was understood that such. a non-conten- 
tious and extremely non-contentious and yet 
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highly ‘beneficial. measure would be welcomed 
-by Government and would meet with no 
Opposition whatsoever: from it but its attitude 
has. staggered us. all. 

‘The Assembly has established a. convention 
- that it will- not oppose the mere. introduction 
‘of a bill, Bound by this convention, the 
Home member did not—he could not oppose 
the introduction. of this Bill but he ‘could 
- not restrain himself and laid-the gauntlet at 
. the feet of the Health, Maternity and Child 
welfare workers, the doctors and the social 
reformer by saying that he would ` oppose if 
at-all future stages. Itis very unfortunate 
that the Government has taken a very hostile 
attitude to the raising of the age of - consent 
and the marriageable age since the question 
was first mooted in 1921 in the League of 
Nations on the question of traffic in white 
girls. Is it not very strange that a Govern- 
ment which is very fond of proclaiming that 
it is the ma bap of the dumb Indians should 
actively and consistently ‘oppose all attempts 


to improve a pernicious practice which is. 


iota the ground from under their: very 
ge 
with all. their proud feelings: of respect for 
womanhood should not only connive but be 
actively participating in bringing about un- 
told misery whichis the necessary consequence 
of early marriages? ' 


‘May I also bring to- the, Government’s 
notice the following reply which was given 
to'an interpellation in the Legislative Assembly 
only a few days after its inauguration : 


“23, Lala Girdhari Lal Agarwala. 
. Government intend to undertake 
forbidding marriage of girls before the age of 11 
and that-of boys before the age of 14 ? 

r. S. P. O'Donnel: The answer is in the 
negative. Government consider that under present 
conditions, in a matter of this kind which 
intimately concerns the social customs and 
religious beliefs of the people it is preferable that 
- the initiative should be taken by _ non-officials 
rather ‘than by Government.’—Legislative Assembly 
Debates Vol. I. P. 188 for 17th February 1921. 


I would go to the whole length of saying 
- that this declaration of Governmental policy by 
the’ then Home Secretary clearly shows that 
though the Government at that time ‘was 
` opposed to take the initiative in this matter 
' it néver contemplated to offer‘any opposition 
to, such a measure 
oficial. 

The Census Report is an official document 
prepared af considerable expense to the tax- 
payer under the direct control and super- 


Do the 


-Immediate.society of the wife. 


It is not very curious that Englishmen. 


legislation. 


if moote® by a non- 
-. before they enter their ‘teens’, 
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vision of a member of its own steel frame. 
The Government cannot lightly ignore the 
facts, figures and conclusions drawn in it. 
This is why I have taken care to quote from 
it. It observes: 


‘Tt is difficult to gauge to what exient the 
statutory sanction contributes to the fall in: the 
number of infant marriages, but as was remarked 
by: my predecessor, the ‘indirect effect on public 
opinion of a definite attitude of the state towards 
the practice cannot but be beneficial. 


. Might I also tell the Law officers of ihe 
Government that the marital tie carries with 
it the conjugal right for the husband to the ' 
Under the 
general principles of marriage laws and the 
laws of all civilized countries a wife cannot 


refuse tolive with her husband. The courts will 


always give a decree for the restitution - of 
conjugal rights if even a child wife refuses 
to live with her husband. Now section 3875 
of the Indian Penal Code threatens to send © 
the husband to jail for 10 years if he has 
access to his wife under 13 years of age. It, 
therefore, follows as a logical consequence 
that the minimum marriageable age should 
be the same as the age in thig section. 
There is no fun in allowing a man to assume 
by law a certain status, viz, of husband, which ` 
carries with it certain rights viz., to the society 
of the wife, and yet sending him ‘to jail if he 
avails himself of those rights. 


Bharatpur, Mysore and Baroda States 
have laws forbidding marriages. below certain 
years. China has passed a law forbidding 
marriages of girls below 16 and. of boys 
below 18. Many European. countries have 
minimum marriageable age laws though the 
institution of early marriage is unknown to 
them: What then is. there to prevent our 
Legislature ‘from. passing such a measure? 
what is there for the Government to. oppose 
this bill ? Is it its alien nature, cussedness, 
disregard for the welfare of the Hindus or 
something else? If we are denied political 
reforms can we also not have- social reforms 
till the system of present Government lasts ? 
Is it not its imperative duty to pass this 
bill as it passed the Sutee Abolition Act’ or 
the Widow Re-marriage Act ? Would it not be 


‘thus preventing over ‘thirty lacs of children 


becoming | girl wives and over two lacs `of 
innocent “temples of God” becoming widows 
The least that 
the Government can do is to sit ‘silent and- 
leave the question to the vote of the  Hindn 
members in the Assembly. soa 


= ADVANCED PUBLIC OPINION. 


‘ While condemning the practice of early 
wifehood' and motherhood in _ his book, 
Tuberculosis in India, Lankester meets the 
- argument that a warm climate favours 
precosity’ and that girls in India devolop at 
an earlier age than in more temperate 
cHmates thus: oo 


“Let even as much. as two years be conceded 


and in place of 18 years, which may be reckoned 


as the lower limiting age in ordinary cases of 


marriage in the west, let 16 years be the age which 
popular opinion shall regard as the normal one: for 
marriage in this country. The result would be an 
incalculable gain in the health of women of India, 
and ‘also in that of the children whom they bear.” 
Following this advice the advanced. social 
reformer would do well to keep in mind 
that 16 ‘and 18 should be the minimum 


I 
ITH the restoration of the 
(Emperor) to his legitimate rights as 
the supreme ruler in 1868 commences 
the new era of Modern Japan. The visit of 
the American Expeditionary Squadron, under 
the command of Commodore Perry in 1853. 
marked'an epochal change in the history of 
Modern’ Japan, with the result that the 
country was gradually led into closer associa- 
tion with the western world. For the previous 
three hundred years the actual administrative 
power of the country had rested with the 


Shogun (feudallord). But with the restoration . 


of the ‘emperor the entire system of national 
life in “politics, social order, and educational 
policies underwent radical reform. 


The early history of Japan was mostly 
influenced by Chinese culture. The teachings 
of Buddhism and Confucianism constituted 
the basic factorsin the development of Chinese 
civilization. The introduction of Confucianism 
into Japan dates back to 285 A. D..when Wani 
was invited to the Mikado’s court. Buddhism 
was: introduced about the middle of the sixth 

century of the Christian era. During this 
period frequent exchange of visits of priests 
and students took place between Japan and 
China nae Korea. 
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E age for girls and boys respective- ’ 
ly. Let him move amendments to this. bill 
to raise the age to this ideal or at least to 
14 for girls and 16 for boys and also for the 
addition of a clause which would penalise 
the parent or guardian who violates the law. 
But if he fails. in his amendments let him 
accept the present bill as a first step 
towards legislation providing a minimum age 
for marriages. Let the Health, Maternity and 
Child-welfare organisations, the Hindu Sabha, 
the Arya Samaj, the Women’s Association 
under the able leadership of Mrs. Cousins 
and the Mohila Samitis and other social bodies 
all work incessantly till they have seen this 
bill in its present or improved form and also 
the amending bill of Sir Hari ee Gour 
peeve on the statute book. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN JAPAN 


By T. K. VADIVELU 
Mikado 


The Nara epoch cea the eighth century . 
followed by the Heian epoch which continued 
until the twelfth century. Art and literature 
flourished during: these epochs. This - period 
ushered in an era of military ‘rule » marked 
by the continuous rising-and falling of different 
ruling houses. This may be called the dark | 
age in Japanese history during which time 
education was entirely neglected. It was only 
enjoyed by a small group of people, Viz. 
priests, courtiers and other non-military 
people. Ieyasu Tokugawa, the founder of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate in 1603, was-one of the 


‘greatest military leaders and statesmen J. apan 


has produced. Under the regime of the 
Tokugawas) more liberal’ and universal 
education was encouraged. As a result 
classical studies were revived and many 
notable scholars appeared. 


In 1868 His Imperial Majesty. the late 
Emperor Meiji promulgated the famous 
charter oath of five articles, which is called | 
the Magna Charta of the Japanese Empire. 
The principleæ embodied in the Magna Charta 
are of a most radical nature—being a change 
from the most conservative feudalistic idea 
to the most progréssive modern idea. These 
five articles read as follows: 
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1. All affairs of the state shall be decided by 
public discussion: 


Both rulers and raled shall unite for the 
advancement of the national interests: 


3. All the people shall be given opportunity to 
satisfy their legitimate desires: 
- 4, All customs of former times shall be abolish- 


ed and justice and righteousness shall regulate all 
actions ; 


,5. And knowledge shall be sought for far and 
wide and thus will the foundation of the Imperial 
policy be greatly strengthened. 

The last mentioned “that knowledge shall 
be sought for far and wide” has constituted 
the basic factor in the foundation of the 
modern education policy of Japan. In 
obedience to this proclamation the government 
- took the necessary measures to improve the 
social and political systems and institutions 
after the most enlightened models, and the 
work in education received the greatest 
share of attention. 


. Four years later, in 1872 (fifth year of 
Meij, another Imperial Edict was issued 
concerning’ universal education, which 
contains this interesting statement: 


’ “Henceforward education shall be. so diffused 
that there may not be a village with an ignorant 
family nor afamily with an ignorant member, 
regardless of class. If a child. male or female does 
not attend an elementary school the guardian is 
responsible for such neglect.” 

A large number of scholars and students 
were sent abroad to study’ the system of 
education in arts, sciences, and technical 
knowledge in different countries in Europe 
and America. And with the newly acquired 


knowledge of these students. the Japanese. 


educational policies and principles, and all 
activities of national life have been so moulded 
as to meet the requirements of the changed 
conditions. During the early Meiji era a 
large number of foreign scholars and technical 
experts were engaged by the Japanese 
Government to assist in the- reconstruction 
of the national life. But it is quite evident 
that very few of them remain in the service 
today, for Japanese themselves are filling 
the positions formerly held by the foreign 
scholars and experts. 


The fundamental ideals of education in 
Japan can test be understood from the 
Imperial Rescript on Education which was 
issued: in the year 1870. All the children 
are required to commit this” rescript to 
memory. A translation of it reads : 

es , Our Subjects: 

now ye oat Aneli have founded Our 


Empire on a basis broad and everlasting and have 
deeply and firmly ‘implanted virtue; Our 
i 
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and filial 


subjects, ever united in- loyalty i 
generation 


piety, have from generation to - 
illustrated the beauty thereof. This is the 
glory of the fundamental character of  Qur 
Empire, and herein also lies the source of Our 
education. Ye, Our. Subjects, be filial to. your . 
parents, affectionate to your brothers and sisters ; 

as husbands and wives be harmonious, as friends 
true; bear yourselves In modesty and moderation ; 
extend your benevolence to ali; pursue learning 
and cultivate arts, and thereby develop intellectual 
faculties and perfect moral powers; furthermore 
advance public good and promote common interests; . 
always respect the Constitution, and observe the 
laws; should emergency arise, offer yourselves 
courageously to the State; and thus guard and 


maintain the prosperity of Our Imperial Throne — 


coeval with heaven and earth. So shall ye not. 
only be Our good and faithful subjects, but render 
pe ong the best . traditions of your “fore- 
athers. 


“The way here set forth is indeed the teaching 
bequeathed by Our Imperial Ancestors, to be 
observed alike by Their Descendants and Subjects, 
infallible for all ages and true in all places. It is 
Our wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, in 
common with you, Our subjects, that we may all 
thus attain to the same virtue.’ 

“The 30th day of the 10th month of the 23rd 
year of Meiji.” 

In this it can be seen that the ideals 
contained in it are mostly influenced by the 
teachings. of Buddhism andeConfucianism, and 
atthe same time we fiad the best principles 
of the Occidental educational system embodied 
in it. 


It will afford much interest to look into 
the system of educational administration in 
Japan. The department of education is on 
an equal basis with other departments, and . 
is under the direct control of the national 
government. The minister of education has 
charge of all matters relating to education, 
literature, arts, and religion of the country. 
The general policy of education is decided, 
by the department ; however, the management - 
of the schools is left partly with the local 
public bodies. Under the system of com- 
pulsory education, all children at the age of 
six, are entered in the first grade of the 
primary schools for a six years’ course. 
After graduating from the primary schools 
some of them enter the higher primary 
schools for a two years’ course. However, 
the boys generally enter middle schools for 
a five years’ course, and the girls enter girls’ 
high schools for a four or five years’ course. 
After that three years are further required 
to complete’ the work inthe higher schools 
before they are eligible to compete in the 
entrance examinations for , colleges and 
universities. Primary education in Japan is 
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given in elementary schools and continuation 
schools; secondary education in middle 
schools for boys and in girls’ high schools 
for girls and technical schools of second 
grade; and higher education in the higher 
schools, colleges and universities. For the 
training of teachers there are normal schools 
for both men and women; for the training 
of men of business and other vocations there 
is a number of vocational and technical 
schools. 

Statistics comviled by the Education 
Department in 1921 shows that there were 
43,8°0 sthools. Of these 74 are government 
institutions, and 41,821 established and main- 
tained by local bodies. There were also 
1930 private schools and 220,877 teachers. 
The entire enrolment of pupils and students 
was 10,485,364. (The population of Japan in 
1921 was 56,787,300.) According to the 
census taken by the government at the end 
of March, 1924, there were 4,633,480 boys, 
and 4,374,559 girls, a total of 9,008.039 
children, of school age, that is from six to 
twelve . years. Out of these children, 99.30 
per cent of boys and 9903 per cent of girls 
average 99.17 per cent are registered in 
schools. “Taking „these figures into con- 
sideration it cannot but be reckoned that 
the compulsory system of primary education 
is a phenomenal success in Japan. Even those 
American and European countries which 
boast of possessing highly developed education 
cannot compare with Japan in this phase of 
education. If thereis indeed any country 
more thorough-going than Japan in the 
education of its children it will be the 
Scandinavian countries. On one occasion 
during a World Conference on Education 
held in San Francisco some years ago, a lady 
from Norway said that 100 per cent of their 
children were educated. 

The figures quoted ahove eloquently show 
how much the Japanese people are interested 
in the education of children and young 
people. The desire of the common masses 
of the country—both the parents and also 
the : young people themselves—for higher 
education cannot be wet by the authorities 
of the department. The sad feature of the 
educational situation in Japan today is the 


` international peace and unity, which is 
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fact that the government cannot build an 
adequate number of schools, owing to lack 


_ of funds, to take care of the vastly increasing 


number of students who seek higher education. 

One of the most difficult problems Japan 
has been endeavoring to solve during the 
last fifty years is her overpopulation with a 
limited area of land. The entire area of 
Japan proper is no larger than the State of 
California. Japan being a country of volcanic 
formation, the proportion of arable land is 
very small. Only 16 per cent of the entire 
land is productive. About five and a half 
million families, or thirty million people, 
which is roughly half of the population, 
cultivate fifteen million acres,a little less 
than three acres per family, and half an acre 
per individual. During the last five years 
the population of Japan has increased three 


million and a half. The farm lands for 
cultivation in Japan proper are almost 
exhausted, while the increase in the 
population is almost uncontrollable. The 


natural resources of the country are very 
poor. Under these adverse conditions Japan 
today facés anew problem in the re-establish- 
ment of her national economic status. 


It is an interesting fact to note that the 
United States has had much to də with the 
promotion of education in Japan. One of 
the noteworthy things which the American 
missionaries have done in the field of 
education has been the encouragement of 
education for women. A number of mission 
schools have been especially built for the 
education of Japanese women and they have 
produced many eminent leaders in the 
educational field as well as in social work. 
It is recorded in the history of education 
in Japan that an eminent scholar from the 
United States in the person of Dr. David 
Murry was engaged as an adviser to the 
Minister of Education from 1875-1897. A 


Through the aid of education only can a 
nation make progress and bring to the people 
a fuller realization of life. Through the aid 
of education the advancement of humankind 
is made possible, and at the. same time, 
SO 
much talked about today, can be established. 


fararen me a aa 


~ 
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By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


Tus “SUNBEAM” 


URING my stay at Karachi Sir Thomas 
{afterwards Lord) Brassey visited 
India. While he travelled overland in 

the country his yacht, the “Sunbeam”, lay 
' at anchor in the Karachi harbour. Visitors 
were admitted to inspect the vessel and 
along with some friends I went to see it. 
It was a dainty little thing and rested 
lightly on the water like a white sea gull. 
But it was roomy enough inside, luxuriously 


and tastefully furnished. -I was struck by a 
bright brass plate fixed to the door of one. 


of the cabins and bearing the inscription 
“Mr... Gladstone’s Room”. 


Sg brass bed screwed to the floor. 
Y. 


coast of Scotland and Lord -Brassey had 


placed his beautiful yacht at his disposal.’ 


On the voyage the great statesman had 
occupied the cabin that bore his name. The 
brass plate was an acknowledgment of the 


honour that. had. been done to the owner of. 
the yacht. :It was a graceful. tribute of. 


wealth to greatness. 


Narın BIHARI SIRCAR 


Messrs. Kerr Tarruck & Co. had a branch 
of their firm at Karachi and while I was 
there Nalin Bihari Sircar, the second son of 
Tarruck Chunder Sircar, came to Karachi 
to inspect the office. I had met 
‘several times in Calcutta but we were not 
intimate friends. His youngest brother, 
Sarat, was a great friend of mine. At 
Karachi Nalin Bihari and I became close 
friends and he used to come to my house 


almost every day and frequently took his- 


meals with me. Nalin was a capable man 
of business, and a very frank and modest 
man in society. After leaving Sind I met 
him at the Allahabad Congress in,1892, when 
we stayed together in the same house and 
travelled down to Calcutta together. 
him again in Calcutta some years later, 
` Nalin. Bihari was a Municipal Commissioner 


On entering - the | 
cabin I found if was the library with a' 


Gladstone had on one occasion taken a’ 
sea voyage on medical advice round the. 


‘him. 


I met 


of Calcutta and one of the stalwart twenty- 
eight : who resigned their seats as a protest 
against the Municipal Act curtailing the. 
powers of the Corporation. He was - 
appointed Sheriff of Calcutta and died com- ` 
paratively young. > 


Sacrep CROCODILES 


A few miles from Karachi there are two.. 
or three- hot springs, though the water is. 
not so hot .as at Sitakunda, Monghyr. There’ 
are a few groves of date and cocoanut palms. 
near the -springs. At a little distance from 
the springs there is a pond into which the 
water flows and which is surrounded by a mud 
wall. In this pond there are a number of 
crocodiles. which are considered sacred and 
are fed by visitors with goats meat and 
mutton. The. place is called Mungo or 
Mugger (crocodile) Pir. No*one knows how 
the crocodiles . came there, for they are not 
found in the sea- and there are no fresh. 
water rivers or lakesin the neighbourhood. 
The people in the village near by . and the 
man in charge of the springs and the croco- 
diles say that the pond was not always walled 
round and formerly the crocodiles used to- 
go out foraging at night and devoured stray 
sheep and goats, and even children were 
sometimes missing. Then the village people 
built the wall and the depredations of the 
crocodiles ceased. We watched them being 


fed by the visitors who. bought legs 
of. mutton and lumps of meat — and 
threw them to the crocodiles. Seemingly 


sluggish and inert these saurians became. 
amazingly active as they rushed about and 
fought- for the meat. There was a huge 
male of a monstrous size which lay apart 
and disdained to take part in the general 


scramble and we soon found out the reason. 


Its snout and head were smeared with ver- 
million, and we learned that it was wor- 


` shipped as the Raja, or king of the crocodiles. 


One of the keepers took a lump of meat, 
crossed over the ‘wall and fearlessly ap-. 
proached the brute, calling out, Raja, Raja ! 
When the meat was placed in front of it the 
monster made no sign, because it was 
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aiel pampered and overfed. The man 
then actually caught the snout and opened 
the cavernous mouth of the Raja, displaying 
the formidable teeth, took the meat and thrust 
his hand to the elbow and shoved the meat 
‘down the animal’s throat! It was only 
when the man . had withdrawn his hand that 
the Raja closed its mouth and swallowed 
the meat. It knew the man and was quite 
tame. 


A’ Derect or MEMORY 


Shortly after my arrival at Karachi I found 
that the Sindhis found it. difficult to 
pronounce my full- name, and I found it 
-more convenient to retain my surname with 
an initial letter. ‘This was a satisfactory 
solution. On the other hand, Sindhi names 
sounded very strange to me. I had to come 
into contact with all educated Sindhis and also 
with others who did not ‘speak English. 
When I met a new man for the first time I, of 
course, heard his name but forgot it imme- 
diately afterwards on acconnt of the unfamiliar- 
ity of the sound and form. And when I 
saw the same man the next time I recalled 
his face perfectly *well but the name escaped 
my memory. I could not ask his name again 
for that would look awkward. and I managed 
to make conversation until some one else 
mentioned my visitors name. And this 
developed ‘into a defect of memory and I 
have éver since found it difficult toremember 
new names. But this failing does not apply 
to earlier years for I remember perfectly 
names’ that I heard as a young boy. 


Manners AND Customs 


Sind has changed considerably in half a 
century though many old customs are 
still «retained. The large majority of the 
people is Mahomedan by _ conversion. 
. The Amils and the Bhaibandhs are in reality 
the same class of people divided by their 
occupations. The Amils served under the 
Mahomedan rulers known as Mirs. and adopt- 
ed Mahomedan ways: just as English ways 
- are now adopted by many Indians. 
the .Amils the .men wear at home pyjamas 
' and a shirt, and the head is always covered 
with. a small skull cap. The Amils are 
generally Nanakpanthis and read the Granth 
Saheb and recite the Japji. The lzkanas or 
temples are Sikh Gurudwaras. 
few Singhs, or followers of Guru Govind, 


Among - 


There are a 


@ 
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who keep long hair and retain the other 
symbols of the Khalsa. The women ‘also 
wear pyjamas called szutihans, a long shirt 


and a piece of muslin cloth called rao (78) 


to cover the head. When going out they 
put on a gown called Peshgir, but Saris are 
now coming into use. They wore slippers 
into which only two or three tees could be 
thrust in, so that while walking women had 
to drag their feet as the slippers dropped off 
if the feet were lifted from the ground.. Of 
the ornaments worn the most fearful were 
the bangles and armlets of ivory, a custom 
borrowed from the women of Marwar. These 
bangles were looked upon asa sign of 
wifehood like the vermillion mark between 
the -parted hair and the single thin .iron 
bangle in Bengal. A nose-ring with a ruby 
pendant was: also an indication of married 
womanhood in Sind. The ear-rings, usually 
of silver and gold, were numerous and I 
counted as many as fen in a single ear of a 
little girl. The ivory bangles ‘‘were almost 
an instrument of torture for they produced 
discolouration and ulceration of the skin and 
were taken out only rarely to be’ washed and 
cleaned.: These hideous things . have now 
gone out of-use. When my wife first went 
to Hyderabad, Sind, where she stayed at the 
house of ‘Navabai and Hiranand, she was 
invited to visit other Amil houses and every- 
where -she was greeted with a chorus of 
amazed consternation, “Huth .bootti, nuk 


. bootte, kun bootte, hi muudum ahe—her hands 


(the gold churis and balas were not taken 
into account), her nose, her ears are bare, this 
is a madam (European lady).” 

The elaboration of courtesy amused me 
while visiting Sindhi houses. The inquiries 
about health usually took.several minutes and 
went the round of all the visitors. The ~ 
Sindhi equivalent of Sir is Sain (Swami) and 
the interrogatories started somewhat in this 
fashion: “Sain, Khush ahyo, chango bhalo, 
taxa tawana, mardana-Sir are ‘you cheerful, 
well, fresh and strong ?” ‘The words “Rien 
ahyo--How are you ?” sometimes opened the 
battery, but all the guns were unmasked and 
fired without fail. It reminded me of the 
ancient custom of numerous questions regard- 
ing one’s welfare that we read in the 
Mahabharata. The effects of Mahomedan 
influence are apparent among the Amil 
community in Sind. 


The Banias and Bhaibandhs invariably 


- wear dhotis and a long coat with a white or 
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red turban for a headdress. The Banias of 
Hyderabad and Shikarpur are an enterprising 


community. They are to be found in 
Afghanistan, Central Asia, Africa, China and 
Japan, and in large cities in India like 
Bombay and Caleutta. The Banias are 


numerically larger than the Amils and more 
prosperous. The Mahomedans are mostly 
agriculturists with a few large landowners. 


LANGUAGE. 


There can be no manner of doubt that 
the Sindhis are descended from a Sanscrit- 


speaking people. In spite of a large 
admixture of Persian words due to a long 
period of Mahomedan rule the Sindhi 


language remains the most direct and closest 
derivative from the Sanscrit. It has not been 
leavened materially by any form of Prakrit 
as is to ‘be fonnd in Bengali, Gujrati and 
other languages. The pronouns ‘we’ and 
‘you’ in Sindhi are Sanscrit with a slight 
alteration. One of the Sanscrit words 
meaning a frog is dardur ( u% 9), and in 
Sindhi a frog is called dedar (c653). The 
word dittho (ferki), see, is clearly the Sanserit 
word drishti (qÈ). Achho (3t55!), come, is 
unmistakeably agachha (=e), But the 
Sindhi language has been thoroughly 
Persianised in form, the declensions of words 
‘and the use of genders. The Sindhi alphabet 
is Persian with some modifications. Women 
use the Gurmukhi script for writing letters. 
There is no culture of Sanscrit in Sind and 


students at college take up either Persian or 
French for a second language. 


THe Rus or BRAHMANABAD 


-In the desert district of Thar and Parker 
there are some ruins of an ancient Aryan 
city known as Brahmanabad. There are no 
historical data but there is avery old tradition 
that the city in the desert was prosperous 
and had alarge number of Brahman. residents. 
The last king was a young Kshatriya of 
dissolute habits, who had no regard for 


faith in the law of Buddha.. 
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Brahmans and no respect for their women. 
He was cursed by a holy Brahman for his 
sinfulness and shortly afterwards the city 
of Brahmanabad was overwhelmed by a 
Sand storm which buried the city under 
mountainous heaps’ of sand. a 
Umerkot, where Akbar was born, is also 
in the Thar and Parker district and is a town 
of some importance. , 


Buppaism IN Srp ° 


When the great Chinese pilgrim- traveller, 
Hieuen Tsang, came to India in the seventh 
century he passed through Sind (Sin-tu). The 
capital was called Vichavapura (Pi-shen-po-pu- 
lo). The agricultural conditions were much 
the same as they are now. ‘The soil is 
favourable for the growth of. cereals and. 


. produces abundance of wheat and’ millet.” 


Rice is also grown in the Larkana district 
and in Lar, Lower Sind, in the delta of the 
mouths of the Indus. The traveller saw 
camels which are still the ships of the Sind 
desert. Very striking is Hieuen Tsang’s 
testimony to the spread, of Bufldhism in 
Sind. He writes :--"They (the people) have 
There are 
occupied by 
They study the Little 


several hundred sangharamas, 
about 10,000 priests. 
Vehicle (Hinayana) according to 
Sammatiya school.” . This. may account for 
the fact that there are no statues of the 
Buddha or Bodhisattvas in Sind as the 
Hinayana school of Buddhism was opposed 
to the making of images and all the Buddhist- 
ic sculptures belong to’ the Mahayana, or 
Great Vehicle, sect. Of the king he writes :--- 
“The King is of the Sudra (Shu-to-lo) caste. 
He is by nature honest and sincere, and he 
reverences the law of Buddha.” The 
Sangharamas have disappeared as completely 
as the teachings of the Buddha from Sind 
and there are no reports of any archaeologi- 
cal discoveries of Buddhist relics. Hieuen 
Tsang also noticed Brahmanical temples. 


' “There are about thirty Deva temples, in 


which sectaries of various kinds congregate.” 


the . 
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By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


TIHIS article consists of two parts. . 
In part one I cite utterances of 
honored Americans about all national 
bondage, all forced rule of one nation by 
another,—-which, of course, includes India, 
although India is not mentioned by name. 
In part two I quote things said by 
distinguished Americans about India itself, 
as held in subjection by Great Britain. 


, Part T 


What have honored Americans said, 
what are they saying, 
nations and peoples to freedom and self- 
determination ? 


and 


1. Tue AMERICAN DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


This most conspicuous utterance of this 
country to the world affirms: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are endowed by their Creator with cèrtain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty ;and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
‘secure these rights, governments. are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from’ the 
consent of the governed; that, whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundations on such principles, and organizing its 
powers: in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

If : words mean anything, the principles 
here set forth apply to India to-day as 
directly, as exactly and as fully as they did 
to the American Colonies in 1776; with these 
differences, however, that: (1) -the people 
who suffered oppression in the Colonies 
mumbered only three millions, whereas those 
who suffer in India number three hundred 
millions; (2) the oppressions and wrongs of 
the Colonists were very much lighter as 
well as of shorter duration than are those of 
the Indian people; (3) the British had much 
more right to rule over the Colonists than 
they have over the people of India, because 
they (the British) had largely created the 
colonies, and the inhabitants were largely 
British in blood and civilization; whereas 
the British did not in any sense create 
Andia; none of the people of India except a 


20—4 


about the right of all - 


bare handful are British or even descendants 
of the British, and the civilization of India 
is far removed from that of Great Britain. 


2, ÅBRAHAM LINCOLN 


The word of no American carries more 
weight in his own country, or among all 
nations, than that of this great statesman and 
emancipator. Here are some of Lincoln’s 
utterances, which, . while not . mentioning 


India, are unanswerable arguments in support 


of the right of the Indian people to freedom 
and self-government. 


“No man is good enough to rule another ‘man, 
and no nation is good enough to rule another 
nation. For a man to rule himself is liberty; for 
a nation to rule itself is liberty. But for either to 
rule another is tyranny. Ifa nation robs another 
of its freedom, it does not deserve freedom for it- 
Sn and under a just God it will ‘not long retain 
it. 


Again : i | 
“In all ages of the world tyrants have justified 
themselves in conquering and enslaving peoples by 
declaring that they were doing it for their benefit. 
Turn it whatever way you will, whether it comes 
from the mouth of a king, or from the miouth of 
men of one race as a reason for their enslaving the 
men of some other race, it is the same old serpent. 
They all say that they bestride the necks of the 
people not because they want todo this but be- 
cause the people are sọ much better off for being 
ridden. You work and I eat. You toil and I will 
enjoy the fruit of your toil. The argument is the 
same and the bondage is the same.” 


Still further : 


“Any people anywhere, being inclined and 
having the power, have the right to rise up and 
shake off an existing government which they deem 
unjust and tyrannical, and form anew one that 
suits them better. This is a most valuable, a most 
sacred, right,—a right which we hope and believe 
is to liberate the world.” . 

If Lincoln had had India directly in mind 
he could not possibly have covered her case 
more perfectly. 


3. Wooprow WILSON 


No man gver uttered nobler words in 
advocacy of the right of all nations to be 
free and to govern themselves, than this 
great American. Although he suffered partial 
defeat in his efforts to get them carried into 
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immediate practical realization (a defeat 
which cost him his life), some of his utterances 
are immortal, and will hearten fighters for 
liberty in every coming age. 

Said President Wilson in an Address to 
the United States Senate (April 2, 1927): 


“We fight for the liberation of all the world’s 
peoples---tor the rights of nations great and small, 
and the privilege of men everywhere choose their 
way of life and of obedience.” 


If this means anything, it means India. 
3 an Address to Congress (February 11, 
1918): 


“National aspirations must be respected. Peoples 
may be dominated and governed only by their 
own consent. Self-determination is‘not a mere 
phrase. It is an imperative principle of action, 
T statesmen will henceforth ignore at their 
peril. i 


This applies exactly to India. 


In a Message to Russia (May 26, 1917): 

“We are fighting for the liberty, the self-govern- 
ment, and the undictated development of all 
peoples... No people must be forced under a 
SOV picni under which it does not wish to 
ive.” 


India again. 
In an Address to the Senate (January 
22, 1917): 


“No peace can last or ought to last, which does 
not recognize and accept the principle that 
governments derive their just powers from. the 
consent of the governed-.-.--.--T am proposing that 
every people shall be left free to determine its 
Own policy, its own way of development, un- 
hindered, unthreatened, unafraid: the little along 
with the great and powerful-.-These are American 
principles. We can stand for no others. They 
are principles of mankind, and must prevail.” 


If these great utterances do not apply 
perfectly and unequivocally to the case of 
India, then words have no meaning. 


Parr I] 


I come now to declarations of honored 
Americans directly about India. 


1. Wruam T. Harris 


United States Commissioner. of Education : 


“England’s educational policy in India is a 
blight on civilization. I have studied the problem 
pretty closely. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Wilberforce, the English philanthropist, 
proposed to send school teachers to India, but a 
Director of the Hast India 
saying; ““We have just lost America from our 
folly in allowing the _ establishment of schools and 
colleges, and it would not. do for us te repeat the 
same act of folly in regard to India.” ’. oo 

“There are no free public schools in India [in 
British India], and no compulsory system of even 


Company objected, 
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primary education. Young Indians are hun gry 
for education; and it is England’s duty to do 
whatever she can to help the spreid of educa tion 
in that great country of ancient culture and 
wonderful philosophy.” 

These words are part of an address 
delivered by Dr. Harris before the American 
National Council of Education at its meeting 
in Cleveland, in 1908. The British Govern- 


-ment has made almost no advance in popular 


education in India since these statements 


were made. 


2. CHARLES. Curpprrt HALL- 


President of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

On returning from his second tour through 
India as “Barrows Lecturer,’ Dr. Hall gave 
an address in the New York Bar Association 
Club Rooms (January, 1908) in which he 
said : 

“There is no denying the fact that Hngiand is 
administering India for England’s benefit and not 
for India’s. It is hard-for me to say this, because 
until | went to India my sympathies were all on 
the English side. My early education was much 
in England, and I have many dear personal 
friends there. But it is the truth antl the truth 
must be told. Oy oe, 2 l 

“Mr. Morley made a speech in which he said 
that he ‘hoped he would not be blamed for the 
Indian famine; he did not suppose even Indians. 
will demand of the Secretary of State that he play 
the part of Elijah on Mount Carmel,’ implying 
that the only difficulty is the failure of rains. But 
this is not true, and it seems incredible that any 
intelligent, adequately informed man could so 
mistake the situation. There are factors in this 
terrible problem whick I. would not care to discuss 
in this room. But the obvious fact remains that 
there is at no time, in no year, any shortage of 
food-substance in India, if all produce were allowed: 
to remain where it was produced. The trouble 
is that the taxes imposed by the English govern- 
ment being 50 per cent of the values produced, 
the Indian starves that. England’s annual revenue 
may not be diminished by a dollar. Eighty-five 
per cent., of the whole population has been thrown 
back upon the soil, because Hngland’s discrimi- 
nating duties have ruined: practically every branch 
of native manufacture ; and these tillers of the” 
soil, when they have over and over again 
mortgaged their crops and their bit of land, when 
they have sold themselves for the last time to 
the money-lender, are ‘sold out’ by the tax 
collector, to wander about until they drop by 
starvation. l . i 

“Once when I was in Rugah, just after a terrible 
famine, -I saw several small children viciously 
hitting another, a little girl, and trying to take 
something away from her. It proved to be a 
lump of mud mixed witha little wheat chaff she 
had found in a shed. She was carrying it away 
to eat, and the others, brutal from_hunger, were 
trying to get it from her. Later, I was yisiting 
in Rubitan at the home of a well-known mission~ 


to periodicals giving his 


' legions are to 
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ary. Hetoldme that ina field adjoining their 
house there had been a fire burning day and night 
for three months. the fuel of which was dead- 
bodies, the harvest of famine and its inevitable 
companion, plague. We send: ship loads of grain 
to India, but there is plenty of grain in India. 
The trouble is, the people are too poor to buy it. 
amine is chronic there now, though the same 
shipments of food-stuffs are made annually to 
England, the same drainage of millions of dollars 
goes on every year.” 


3. Henry GEORGE 


In bis well-known book, “Progress and 
Poverty,” we find the following passage (P.17) 
which gives the result of Henry George’s 
study of the Indian situation : 

“The millions of India have bowed their necks 
beneath the yoke of many conquerors, 
of all is the steady grinding weight of the English 
domination—a weight which is literally crushing 
millions out of existence, and, as shown by English 
writers themselves, is tendmg inevitably, to a 
wide catastrophe. Other conquerors have lived in 
the land, and though bad and tyrannous in their 
tule, have understood, and been understood by 
the people. But India now is like a great estate 
owned by an absentee and alien landlord.” 


4.- Axprew CARNEGIE 


Mr. Carnegie made a visit to India, and 
after his return contributed several articles 
impressions. From 
one published in The Nineteenth Century 
and After, of August, 1906, and a second, in 
Der Morgen, a German paper (January 17, 
1908, republished in English in The Mahratta 


of Poona, India, February, 1908), I take the 
following brief passages : 
“I have traveled through India and been 


introduced to leading natives as well as to British 
officials. To the Briton, his master, the Indian is 
naturally reserved; but to the American he is 


drawn by sympathetic bonds; thus I believe I. 


obtained an insight into the sivation in India 
which few Britons can secure. There is _a_ strong 
desire on the part of the educated Indiars to 
govern their own country. Education makes 
rebels against invaders and conquerors. Young 
Indians know the long and glorious struggle of 
the English people against absolute monarchy ; 
‘they also know the story of Washington and the 


American Revolution. These histories cannot be. 


read by men whose country is under a foreign 
yoke without inspiring in them an invincible 


resolve to free and govern their own country. ` 


It is not Russia or any foreign attack that the 
‘British military officials dread. It is the strong 
home rule sentiment. It is not against the 
foreigners, but against the Indian people, that the 
be moved.----I¢ seems, the fashion 
to speak of India as ‘the brightest jewel in the 
- British Crown. God grant that this gem ‘may not 
one day glow blood-red ! If a native of India lives 
dm contentment while his country is ruled by 


but worst. 
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foreigners, we despise him... I do not believe 
God ever made any man or any nation goo 
enough to rule another man or another nation.” 


5. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


Mr.. Bryan made a trip around the 
world, stopping for a somewhat extended 
visit in India, and on his return published a 
pamphlet on “British Rule in India” which - 
had a large circulation in this country and 
England. In the pamphlet he says: 


“I have met in India some of the leading 
English officers (the. Viceroy and the _ chief 
executives of the province of Bengal the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oude, and the President 
of Bombay, the three largest Indian States) and a 
number of officials in subordinate positions; I have 
talked with educated Indians—Hindus, Moham- 
medans and Parsis; have seen tue people, rich 
and poor, in the cities and in the country, and 
have examined statistics and read speeches, reports 
petitions and other literature that_does’not find 
its_way to the United States: and British rule . 
in India is far worse, far more burdensome to the 
people and far more unjust than I had supposed. 

“The trouble is that England acquired India 
for Kogland’s advantage, not for India’s:‘she holds: 
India for England’s benefit, not for India’s; and 
she administers India with an eye to Hngland’s 
interests, not to India’s.” 


6. CHartes Epwarp RUSSELL 


This diplomat and author of many books 
says (in an article in Young India, New 
York, August, 1920) : 


"-“T know of nothing more extraordinary than 
that any American could think or speak favorably 
or even tolerantly of political absolutism, political 
despotism,—that which exists in India to-day, cr 
any other. If America does not stand for free 
government, everywhere, will some one kindly 
‘ell me what -it does stand for? The~ idea that 
we are to applaud political autocracy because_ it 
is British is somewhat refreshing. Does wearing 
the British name change its character? We are 
not called upon to admire absolutism because it 
is Russian or Turkish, or was at one time 
Prussian. There is no more reason why we 
should admire or tolerate it because it is British. 
The subjugation and rule of one nation by 
another, wherever it may be found, is loathsome, 
hateful, poisonous tothe people who are compelled 
to live under if. Yet this is what we have in 
India.—a foreign rule forced on a great civilized 
people by the power of the bayonet, and the. 
bomb-bearing aeroplane, . DA 
“Sad as is the condition of India under British 
domination, there is one phase of the discussion_of 
the subject that is not without its grim humor. We 
are told that this domination of India is actually 
kind, benevolent, e maintained by the British ‘for 
India’s good ;’ and that the Indian people like if, 
are grateful for it! Ah! yes! After 160 years of 
this sort of benevolence the gratitude of the people 
is so very great that they are hourly, expected to 
rise and tear their benefactors to pieces ! Is it 
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conceivable that if the Government were really good. 


the people would be incessantly plotting and plann- 

‘ing how to get rid of it? Or that it would be 
necessary to suppress free speech among them? 
Or fordid the right of assembly, or arrest thousands 
of them without warrant and send them to prison 
without trial? Or watch. them always with Jealous 
care lest they obtain any kind. of weapon ?. | i 

“Every careful observer who has studied in India 

_ the problem of India knows perfectly well that 
nothing keeps the Indian people from f 
' foreign rulers out of the land and back to their far- 
off home, but the rigorous care with which arms 
are kept out of their hands. And, notwithstanding 
the great influence for peace of Mahatma Gandhi, 
there are many ominous signs of an uprising at no 
distant day compared with which the revolution of 
1857 was but an incident; unless, unless, of 
course, the British are willing to grant to the 
people whom they have so long exploited, the self- 
government which is their right. ; 

‘I traveled up from Ahmedabad to Jaipur with 
an open-minded Englishman whose years in India 
chad not obsessed him with race prejudice and 
fatuous confidence. As we went through villages 
and saw everywhere the scowling and sinister faces 
turned upon us, the half-starved people, the 
wretched huts, the children that do not play and 
the women who do not smile, and heard everywhere 
the same mutterings and curses. I said to my 
companion ; 


“When is this volcano going to burst forth ? 
He gripped me by the arm and looked me 
soberly in the eye, and. said : 
‘Any moment’ | 
.Qan there be widespread discontent under a 
good. benevolent and just Government ? Will vast 


masses of people risk their lives to cast from. 


them ‘their own good? Do: revolutions ever go 
backward ? And -above everythime J ask again: 
Can there be anywhere on the earth a tolerable 
autocracy, an endurable domination .by ‘force of, one 
nation over another ?” ; e 


7. Unrrep. Sratzs SExNaror, Gzorcze W. Norris 
NEBRASKA. ' 7 
Much has been said at one. time 


and another -in both houses. of. ~ the 
United States . Congress, 


- 


driving their . 


of the Versailles 
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abuses India. No nation on earth should be 
ruled without its consent.” 5 


8. SENATOR Josern I. FRANCE: 


- On the 14th of October, 1919; Senator 
France, of Maryland, delivered a speech in the 
United ` States Senate, on the ratification 
Treaty. He opposed the 
ratification on several grounds, one of which 
was that the treaty practically guaranteed 
the perpetuity of British rule in India,—a 
rule whieh, he contended, had: reduced the 
Indian people from a great, rich: and in- 
fluential nation, to a condition of helplessness. 
and abject poverty. He summed up by 
saying : 

“Gentlemen of the Senate, We, the United States. 
of America cannot justify ourselves in signing: 
and sealing an international agreement which thus- 
sanctions and aims to make permanent the practi 
cal.enslavement of a great nation, and which, 
making the situation still’ worse, also gives and. 
guarantees to Great Britain nearly 931,060 additional 
squire, miles of territory, to rule and exploit: 
for British. benefit, as India has been ruled and: 
exploited.” : 


9. Coxeressmas Wairuam ©. Mason 


On March 2, 1920, Congressman Mason,. 
of Illinois, carried the catise of India into 
the United States House of Representatives, 
delivering an address on Great Britain’s mis- 
deed in holding a great civilized nation, such 
as India is, in forced subjection, and the- 
duty of this country tó sympathize with the 
Indian people in their struggle for freedom, 
and to extend to them such moral 


` support. as may. lie in our power. At the 
close of his address, he introduced into the 


House the following Concurrent Resolution,. 


_ Which was referred to the Committee on 


` Foreign Affairs, 


pecially the most conspicuous case of such ` 


rule. now -existing in the ; world, that of 
great historic, civilized India by. Britain... _- 


In a. speech’ delivered in the Senate’ “in - 


February, 1920; Senator Norris defended | the 
right of the--pédple ‘of -India to freedom, and 


| condemning: ‘the - 
forced rule-of ‘one nation by another,’ ès- | 


and ordered to be printed... 
with the expectation that later it would come 
before both Houses of Congress. 
l g CONCURRENT Resovutron 

. “Whereas all jurt powers of ‘government are- 


: derived from the consent of the governed- ; and 


. Whereas it has been the policy of the Republic- 


. of. the United States to give .recognition without 


especially condemned the conduct of Great.’ 


Seer ae Re Y to give India Sell-gover--. approval. of the British officials, has shocked the- 


men into the Great War of [914-18 to fight 
on Britain’s side. | 
- “The fact that England treats Canada 
well,” declared . Senator Norris, “is no 
defense or justification of her when she 


. intervention to the struggling -peoples who seek. 


self.determination;and © - p __ . f 
«Whereas the atrocities- committed. ‘in India by 
British soldiers and officers, which have met the: 
sense of justice of the American people ; and 
. Whereas as.a result of the great war many of. 
the heretofore oppressed peoples of the world are 
being recognized by the United States as they seek 
to govern themselves ; and M 
_ Whereas the American people believe the same 
rule of self-determination should apply to peoples- 


rin ti rere, 
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who are subjected by force to the government of Senate concurring), That it is the duty of the 
Great Britain that is applied to the other nations Government of the United States to carry out the- 
that have sought self-determination and are will of the people to give such recognition withoutì 
encouraged by the United States; and, . intervention to the people of India who are 
Whereas the Government of Great Britain, which struggling for self-determination, as will assist them 4 
now controls India and governs it by force with- in their efforts for self-government.” 
out the consent of its people, has tried to make 
it appear by its propaganda that it has given, or is A large number of other utterances of 
giing, K EN nomo nue A India, Ruse s eminent Americans, expressing approval of 
substantially the same brand of home rule which and sympathy with India’s just struggle for 
E a bli given by the master nation to the freedom and nationhood, lie before me as 
Therefore be it write, all of them worthy of a place here. 


Resolved by the House of Representative (the But the above are sufficient. 
| This article, specially contributed to Tue Mopern Review, is a chapter of Dr. Sunderland’s book 
hi 


on India, “India’s Case for Freedom and Self-rule,” which is nearly ready for the press, and of 
the object is to help India to obtain self-rule peacefully. Ed., WR. s: p. prona BRM aena 








ANCIENT PAINTING IN CEYLON 


By MANINDRABHUSHAN GUPTA, Ananda College, Colombo 


HETHER in architecture, in sculpture or In ancient Ceylonese art we find such | 
in painting, Ceylon has contributed examples, which are classical in their type- 


wonderful things. and will always remain a source of joy to all} 
Whether in classical literature or in art-lovers. 

classical art, we, find examples which are The ancient art of Ceylon, as of other 

landmarks in human creation, for all time. countries, grew with religion. The Buddhist. 
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A View of the Sigiria Mountain 
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ings thought it to be a highly meritorious 
xt to build temples and decorate their 
alls and even the very ceiling with paintings 
spicting Buddhist legends. 
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A Row of Pillars in the Dalada Maligawa 
Temples of Kandi. 


e 
In ancient communal life the artists and 
aftsmen had their respective places in the 
cial order. They were given rent-free land, 


and they had to work without wages, when 
summoned by the king. The people had no 
struggle for existence as they have now, and 
had sufficient leisure, so they could make 
their surroundings beautiful. They took the 
utmost care to beautify even the insigniticant 
utensils of daily use. 

In this article I should like to give a brief 
sketch of the temple paintings of Ceylon. I 
would divide them into three periods. 
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A Sigiria Fresco 


First—The fresco painting of Sigiria, 


which belongs to the 7th century A. C. 


Second—The fresco painting of Demala 


Mahaseya, at Pollonarawa, which belongs to 
the 12th century. 


Third—The wall painting in  vavcious 


temples, from the 18th century down to 
modern times. , 


It should be noted that the painting of 


the last period is mentioned merely as wall 
painting and not as fresco painting. This 
might need some explanation. Fresco paint- 
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ing is quite different from the ordinary wall 
exemplified best by the 
It is a species 


painting. It is 
Ajanta and Bagh Frescoes, 





A Demala Mahaseya Fresco (Pollonaruwa 
(12th Century) 


of wall painting employing a certain process 
by which the painting is made permanent. 
First a back-ground is prepared on the wall 
with a special kind of plaster. This plaster 
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has the quality of drawing in the colour, 
so that it does not disappear easily, though 





A Demala Mahaseya Fresco (12th Century) 


exposed to sun and rain for centuries. Dr 
Ananda Coomaraswamy has discussed the- 
technique of frescoes fully in his book on the 
art of Cylon. 

The wall painting is an ordinary kind of- 
painting done on the bare wall without any 
previous preparation. ‘he colour is mixed with 
gum, so that it may stick to the wall. In 
Ceylon, generally starch (gum prepared from: 
boiled rice) is used as the medium. 

Now leb us come to Sigiria. The name 
Sigiria or Sinhagiri perhaps has relation 
to the colossal figure of a lion, the shape- 
of which we cannot make out now, as it kas- 
all but perished. Only a portion of the 
large paws of the beast, which still exist 
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A Demala Mahaseya Fresco 


bears witness to the existence of such a 
figure indicating the relation to the name 
of the rock. : 

Raja Kasyapa, who killed his father 
Dhatusena cruelly, built a palace fortress on 
the summit of the rock to evade tbe 
vengeance of his brother. He ruled the 
neighbouring provinces for 18 years from 
that rock fortress. But at last he had to 
meet his brothers army. We are told in 
the ancient chronicle that the two armies met 
with a shock as of the sea. When Kasyapa, 
found that victory was impossible, he cut 
his throat to escape from an ignominious 
death from his enemy’s hand. Sigiria is 
enshrouded in a veil of mystery. 

| The top of the rock is quite flat. The 
‘A Demala Mahaseya Fresco (12th Century) foundation of the ancient buildings can still 
of a squirrel. be seen there. ‘There are two granite 
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Paintings in the Dambul Vihara (18th Century) 
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thrones, from which the king used to grant 
audience. When the king was ruling there, 
it must have been a very busy place. Now 
all is silent. The royal pomp and dignity 
are over for ever. But all around, in the lovely 
variegated colours of nature, in the s weet 
notes of numerous kinds of birds, which 
abound there, Nature’s feast is going on 
incessantly. 





Steps to the Top of the Sigiria Mountain 
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A Fresco in the Kalani Vihara (8rd C 


Sigiria rises abruptly 800 feet from a mass- 
of jungle. What a lovely sight appears 
before one’s eyes, when one stands on the 
top of the rock and looks around! Sigiria: 
ig ees we A like a monarch is lording it over the lonely 
A Pa sei aimee ee tds E glen, which extends up to the horizon in 
A DI oT Rae S Fe ACA RR a Se waves of green forest. 

Kalidasa has immortalised Himalaya, the 


7 


<A- Phataoranh of the Sigiria Fresco 
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god-souled mountain, in his famous epic 
Kumarasambhabam. Fuji has been a subject 
of many a poet and artist in Japan. Is there 
no bard to sing the glory of Sigiria, the 
charm of which one can never forget, if one 
gets a glance of it even for once. 

‘I had in the morning the first 
it from the rock of Dambulla It was 
majestic—a blue shadow rising over the 
horizon. It seemed as if Siva was sitting 
in meditation. 


In the evening I was sitting in the 
verandah of the rest-house, which is half a 
mile away from the foot of the rock. Sigiria 
naked except for two trees on the top, was 
standing against the pure blue of the sky. 
Its granite stone interspersed with green moss, 
was flushed with the sun-set glow. The 
reddish glow on the granite changed into 
orange, the orange into purple and the purple 
into blue and finally all the colours were 
Jost in a dark shadow. It was a sight of 
dying glory. 

As gradually evening deepened into night, 
the thin curve of the moon rose in the sky, 
tinging the blue back-ground with silver. 
Then the silhuette of Sigiria stood out 
against thé silver back-ground. 

The constant chirping of the crickets was 
heard. Occasionally the wild shriek of 
night birds rent the silence of the sky. They 
were flapping their wings in the vast expanse 
of the darkness. 

So long I have said nothing about the 
paintings of Sigiria. The scenic beauty there 
is so superb, that it forms one work of art as 
at were with the paintings. 

The frescoes of Sigiria are well-preserved 
from the ravages of time and the vandalism 
of men, for they have been done in a Very 
high place, quite wunapproachable by men. 
The paintings were inside a chamber, the 
outer wall of which has collapsed altogether 
long ago. Very recently the archaeological 
department has made a rope ladder to reach 
up to it. Even that is dangerous to climb, 
as the rope ladder is hanging from a dizzy 


glance of 


height. One who does not possess strong 
nerves should not attempt the climb. But 
once you get to the place, it is quite safe. 


There is a wooden platform, with a wire 
netting running along the wall where the 
fresco is done. 

There are altogether 21 figures of women 
consisting of the queen and the ladies of the 
court. The figures appear to be about life-size 
and are -drawn -up to the waist only. 

The upper part of the body is uncovered 
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or covered with a light thin jacket. The 


expression is extremely feminine. Its ana- 


tomy is correct and is perhaps more precise — 


than the famous Ajanta frescoes. This 


The Fresco Painting of Demala Mahaseya at 
Pollonaruwa (12th Century) 


precision only shows that Sigiria artists must 
have studied from life, and that the figures are 


not merely done from memory and imagination ~ 


as often we are wont to say with reference 
to oriental art. 


The beauty of Sigiria painting is in 
powerful and definite drawing. The 
artists who did it must have had 


wonderful control over the. brush. There 
is no indefiniteness or hesitation anywhere. 
The artist has drawn his lines with free, bold 
sweeps of the brush. If there is any mistake 
in drawing, the correction is done in a 
darker colow® So both the wrong and 
correct drawing can be seen at once. The 
calligraphic quality of the drawing is remark- 
able. The Sigiria frescoes are very simple in 
colour, as 


opposed to Ajanta’s richness of © 
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colour. Very few colours are used, light red 
and ochre being the most important. When- 
ever dark colour has been necessary, as in 
the hair, brows, the eye-balls, etc., green earth 
(terre verte) has been used. 

The Sigiria frescoes have certainly a place 
in world-art. The facsimile of Sigiria frescoes 
kept at the Colombo museum is a very good 
one. 

The traces of the wonderful frescoes of 
12th century are to be seen only in the 
Demala Mahaseya Vihara in Pollonaruwa. In 
most of the Viharas at Pollonaruwa brick 
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present taking steps for their preservation, but 
alas ! it is too late. 

The painting has become quite indistinct 
now. The copy of it kept at the Colombo 
Museum is far from satisfactory. It does not 
give the beauty and dignity of the original 
at all. The rythmic flow of lines in the 
original is quite lost in the copy. Thus a 
great treasure of art, “which rivals some of 
the best at the cave temples of Ajanta”, 
is lost. 

The archaeological report says: “Probably in 
no old structural Buddhist temple in Ceylon 
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A Sigiria Fresco 


is used, which is less permanent than stone. 
Hence the frescoes do not last so well. 

The frescoes of Dumala Mahaseya were 
at the mercy of sun and rain for centuries, 
as the roof of the building*was destroyed 
long ago. The paintings have been recovered 
from the debris of the fallen roof. The 
archaeological department of Ceylon is at 


— certainly in none left to us—was a greater 
wealth of exquisitely painted scenes from 
Buddhist legends ever presented than at this 
medieval Vihara of Pollonaruwa. What the 
stone carvings at Sanchi, at Bharhut, at 
Amaravati, at Boro Buddur and elsewhere 
adumbrate often doubtfully, has been here set 
out in coloured frescoes with a naturalness, 
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A Sigiria Fresco 


spirit and technique that tell the story with 
unerring fidelity. There are paintings still 
left at Demala Mahaseya which rival some 
of the best at the cave temples of Ajanta.” 

The painting of the last period, which 
begins from the 18th century, is very con- 
ventional, devoid of force of life. But it 
retains its decorative sense to the fullest 
extent. Spacing from floor to roof is dis- 
tributed well. The human figures are 
sometimes out of proportion. But it does 
not take away from the artistic value of 
the painting, as particular objects in the 
painting do not have much specific signifi- 
cance of their own, but emerge into a 
sort of decorative pattern work. When 
looked at from a distance without attention to 
details, the artistic sense of decoration and 
that of the distribution of space become 
quite apparent. 

The painting of this period may be said 


to be done by craftsmen as opposed 
to artists, who worked at Sigiria and 
Pollonaruwa. 


The artists of this period can be com-- 


pared to the “poto” artists of Bengal. They 
may be described as folk artists. 
The work of these “poto”? artists of 


Bengal is more delicate and soft than that 
of their Sinhalese brethren. But they fail 
to approach them in the field of decorative- 
work and craftsmanship. 

The painting of Dambulla temple is the 
best of this period. Its style is a little 
different from tne painting of the other 
temples of this time. Kirti Sri, the Kandian 
King, had it repaired and repainted. 
We cannot guess from the existing paintings, 
what the style was before the 18th century. 

The paintings in Kandian temples, as of 
other craftsmen of this place, are influenced 
by South India. The reason is that the 
Kandian Kings, under whose patronage the 
arts and crafts of this place flourished, were 
not natives *°of this place but came from 
South India. The Kings might have brought 
craftsmen from their own country. 

Some of the Kandian temples are :—The- 
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Dalada Maligawa or the Tooth temple, 
Ashgiriya-vihare, Malawatta vihare, Ganga- 
rama Vihare, Adahanamaluha vihare, Lanka- 


tilaka vihare. The last temple is 6 miles 
away from the Kandy town, others are 
inside it. 

The paintings of Alu vihare at Matale are 


also'a gocd example of 18th century. This 
temple has some historic importance, 
Buddhaghosha, who came from India, lived 


in this temple ; and it is he who wrote the 
commentary on the three Tripitakas. 


The other temples containing paintings 
of the last period are to be found at Kelani 
(which is 6 miles from Colombo) and at 
Kalutara, Hikkaduwa, Dodanduwa, and 
Ahangama, etc., all of which are on the sea- 
-coast. 


It is a great pity that the people and 
their priests do not care to preserve these 


[ The reproductions of Sigiria frescoes are 


Inspector of Schools, Ceylon, and the line drawings are from copies made by the writer. | 
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old paintings and are careful to re-paint 
their temples in gorgeous vulgar colours. 

I would like to make a few remarks on 
the modern painting in temples, which has 
degenerated to its lowest depth in the hands 
of the modern artists. Buddha appears as 
an Englishman, with a flaby body having no 
Spiritual significance. The women appear as 
nautch-girls, with rosy-tinted cheeks. To 
judge it technically, there is no sense of 
drawing, colour and harmony. The horrid 
colour gives a discordant shriek. The 
Buddhist pictures which are hung up in 
Buddhist homes are horrible German oleo- 
graphs. 

The hereditary artists can still be found 
in Kandian districts. But they are not called 
to paint temples, nor is their work appreciated 
by their own countrymen ; so they produce 
small bits of work to satisfy the demand of 
the curio-hunters of the West. 


from photographs kindly lent by Mr. Winzor, Art 
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Machine to “Feel Your Pulse” 


- How you react to surprise, fear, love, liquor, 
coffee or cigarettes is said to be revealed with 
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Dr. Goldschmidt demonstrating his pew “vitality 
meter.” The slightest changes in the rate and 
the nature of the subject’s pulse beats are 
charted accurately on the moving tape 


scientific accuracy by a new “vitality meter,” in- 
‘vented by a University of Berlin professor to record 


graphically the rate and tle nature of heart pulses. 
Attached to the wrist of the person beirg examin- 
ed, a sensitive detector transmits to a recording 
paper drum every heart action and vibration of the 
nervous system. Far more delicately can a_physi- 
clan feel your pulse with this machine, itis said 
than with his own fingers, Dr. Rudolf Goldschmidt 
one time scientific adviser to the Kaiser, is the in- 
ventor of the instrument. 

— Popular Science 


How Floods Challenge Science 


Destruction, misery, death—and a gigantic 
challenge to the engineering genius of man ! If 
there is one outstanding fact. that has grown on 
the American people, watching the Mississippi 
River let loose its most devastating flood, it is this : 

_ Science, achieving wonderful conquests of the 
air, the earth and the elements, has yet to leash 
the waters that rise in their might and | break their 
bounds. : 

Helplessly, men seethe flood rear its swollen 
crest. In futile desperation they fight back. B 
the thousands they swarm the levees, piling sand- 
bags to reinforce the barriers. And yet the mighty 
waters surge OD.  — 

That is the Mississippi flood at its _worst—$500, 
000.000 in damage perhaps. There is a nation- 
wide demand _ for. science to find a remedy. 

Thirteen Mississippi floods in less than half a 
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century! Every where Government 


. . 


no more. But what is to be done, and how ? 


Tf one day late last April, you could have stood 
in Memphis, Tennessee watching the crest of the 
have realized 
somethicg of its overwhelming power. Two million 
cubic feet of water flowirg past every second— 
more than a billion gallons every twenty-four hours 


flood sweep slowly by, you would 


the volume of ten Niagaras 1n a single stream ! 


And if, a few days later, you had been a few 
miles from Vicksburg, where one of the strongest 
of the river levees gave Way, you would have seen 








Scenes Of The Mississipi Flood 


the Mississippi then as an immense, overburdened 
storm sewer, fed by 240 tributaries with the 
drainage of two-thirds of the nation’s territory. 

In that one stream, you would have witnessed 
the joining of many distant waters, drained from 
an area of more than a million and a quarter 
square miles, brought down from as far west as 
the Rockies, as far east as the Alleghanies, and 
as far north as the Canadian border! The 


officials, 
engineers and scientists are saying there must be 


Missouri from Montana and the Dakotas; the 
Platta from Wyoming and Nebraska; the Ar kansas. 
from Colorado, Kansas and Oklahoma; the Ohio 
from Pennsylvania; the Illinois from the region 
of Chicago: the Des Moines, Wabash, Tennessee, 
Cumberland—these and hundreds of other lesser 
rivers and streams you would have found mingled 
there in devastating flood tide. Small wonder that 
embankments of earth and sand should fail to bridle 
them all ! 

= Yet experts believe that final mastery not only 
is possible, but practical. Plans are already under 
way for a scientific survey of the flood regions. 
The chief of Army engineers, Maj. Gen. Edgar 
Jadwin, after a personal inspection, has predicted 
that the present Mississippi levees will be heigh- 
tened at least five feet. Others have proposed 
rebuilding the entire 2,000 mile levee system, 
making it stronger, higher, and uniform in structure. 
At a cost representing one half the losses of the 
latest flood, we are told, the levees could be built 
strong enough to assure safety for all time. 


—Popular Sevence; 


The Chinese God of Destiny 





The Chinese God of Destiny, Above, S 
Fitting Leader for the Warring Factions. ei 


Popular Mechanu 


A Fire in the Sky 


Fire 400 feet from the Ground, in a mass 


wooden scaffolding at the top of a sk 
2 yscraper un 
construction, and so lofty that the Grane m: 
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not reach it, has caused much discussion and some 

alarm in New York. It has been regarded by 
some as an additional argument against excessively 
tall structures. 


—The Literary Digest 


Miss. Foo Foo Wong 





New York’s Highest Fire Canton’s Joan of Arc Miss Foo Foo-Wong, Leader 
The blazing scaffolding at the pinnacle of the new of the Amazon Corps of the Southern Army 
38-story hotel on Fifth Avenue which gave New 


Yorkers a new thrill oi 


LEANINGS 


The “Emperor” Faces some of His First 
Problems in Life 





> 
Otto the Son of the Late Emperor of Austria, Now 
an exile with his family in Spain, at work on a 
Problem in Algebra given to the Royal Children 


by their tutor. 
— Times Wide World Photos. 


Secrets of “Cold Light” 


Scientists are on the verge of far-reaching 
discoveries which eventually mag make the incan- 
descent electric light as out-of-date as the old- 
fashioned kerosene lamp. They are learning the 
secrets ofa lighting system used by Nature for 
ages, yet always a mystery to man—the production 
of light without heat. ; 

In a laboratory at Princeton University, Dr. 
E. Newton Harvey, professor of physiology, re- 
cently utilized the materials employed by fireflies 
in the summer to flash their lamps, and by fishes 
in the seas’ depths to light their lanterns to 
produce continuous “cold light.” Doctor Harvey 
believes that science will be able soon to create 
these materials artificially. 

At the United States Bureau of Standards in 
Washington, two other scientists. Dr. W. W. 
Coblentz and Dr. C. W. Hughes, have just succeeded 
in analyzing and recording the intensity of the 
light emitted by various luminous animals and 
plants. By studying the spectrum—that is, by 
dividing the light into the rainbow of various 
colors, or wave lengths, that compose it. they 
have demonstrated that this “living light” is vir- 
tually a hundred percent efficient in its radiation. 
In comparison, our best electric lamps, wonderful 
as they are, are woefully wasteful. In the labora- 
tories of some of the larger electrical companies, 
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still other experimenters have made lifeless _ sub- 
stances glow without heat under strange invisible 
rays. 
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This luminous jellyfish, found in the Sargasso Sea, 
is one of thousands of creatures that illuminate 
the ocean. .The beautiful corona, or halo, is 
thrown by its own living ligh 


Since the beginning of time men have produce 
light by heat, by burning substances such aa a 
tallow, oil or gas. The higher the temperature, 
the brighter the light. In the modern electric 
lamp we use electrical energy to heat a metal 
filament to the highest possible temperature and 
make it glow. 

The incandescent lamp, marvellous invention 

though it is, shares with every other form of hot 
light the drawback that most of its radiation is in 
the form of heat, and not light at all. Less than 
two percent of it is visible light. The rest is 
wasted for the reason that the heat cannot be 
separated from the light. 
_ Luminescence, or living light, on the other 
hand, contains nothing but visible light, as Doctor 
Coblentz’s experiments have proved. The firefly’s 
light is all light, It is fifty times as efficient in 
light radiation as the finest incandescent lamp ! 

The glow of living creatures is only one of 
several different kinds of cold light, produced in 
widely different ways. Place your hand under a 
strong electric lamp, and your skin and finger 
nails will give off a glow. This glow is not re- 
flected light. but is actually produced in the skin 
and nails. If the lamp light can be screened from 
view, the strange glow will become visible. Your 
hair, teeth, eyes, or almost any other part of your 
body can be made to give off similar light. This 
is fluorescence. It is explained by the theory that 
the body tissue has the mysterious faculty of con- 
verting rays of one wave length into rays of 
another wave length. 

ight, as we commonly know it, is simply the 
part of radiant energy visible to our eyes. In 
common with radio, X-rays, ultra-violet rays and 
other forms of radiation, it consists of ether vibra- 
tions, or waves The differences between all of 
these lies simply in the length of their waves. 
Thus, the wave lengths of ultra-violet rays and 
X-rays, for example, are shorter than those of 
visible light, while heat waves and radio waves 
are longer. The different colors of the rainbow 
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vary in wave length, too, from the shortest waves East and West 
of violet to the longest waves of red. 

Usually, in fluorescence, short wave lengths are 
converted into longer wave lengths. Thus, many 
substances, including silk, wool, bone, horn and 
numerous kinds of living matter, have the ability 
to convert invisible ultra-violet light, which has 
“Samed short wave lengths, into visible fluorescent 
ight. 

On the earth, in the sky, and in the sea are 
countless living things that manufacture light. 
Passengers on ocean liners often see the sea ap- 
parently burst into a vivid glow when stirred by 
the passing ship. This light, commonly called 
phosphorescence, comes from millions of light- 
making animals, most of them so small that they 
can be seen only with a microscope. And in the 
depths of the ocean are strange fishes that dangle 
gleaming lanterns from long stalks projecting from 
heir heads ; others with rows of lights along their 
sides, like a ship with lighted portholes. ; 

There are marine worms that turn on_ their 
lamps when attacked ; luminous sponges, jellyfish, 
earthworms centipedes, starfish, glowworms. 
shrimps, crabs and_ many others. They number 
tens of thousands. In all, at least forty orders of 
animals include one or more forms capable of 
producing cold light. — Popular Science 


Mlle J anita Fuentes 





Is toe MAN wits tHE Warr LosrNG INFLUENCE ? 
—Ireland in the Columbas Dispatch. 


Tunes Played by hight Aaya on Novel 
nstrumen 





Where Light Rays Play Tunes; Part of the 
Apparatus for Transforming Illumination 
into Sound 


Light was converted into sound and made to 
play tunes in a demonstration before members of 
l the New York electrical society. Rays from small 

A Japanese Prima Donna with a Spanish Name lamps were passed through tiny holes in a rotating 
Now Singing in the Italian Language the Lead- metal disk and were transformed into electrical 
ing Role in “Madame Butterfly” with a German impulses amplified by loud-speaking units. A but- 
Cast at the Austrian Capital, Vienna, (Times Wide ton control to turn the different lights on and off 
$ World. Photos.) was provided. Popular Mechanics. 








EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA 


By Dr. NIRANJAN PRASAD CHAKRAVARTI M. A., PhD., (Cantab) 


HE first modern traveller venturing into the 
deserts of Central Asia was Dr. A. Regel, a 
German botanist in the service of Russia. 

His expedition to the oasis of Turfan in 1879 
did not. produce any practical results, but 
furnished proof of the existence of numerous 
ruins and other remains in the locality.* 

After him the Russian brothers G. and 
M., Grum Grzhimaylo: explored parts of 
Chinese. Turkestan, particularly the Turfan 
oasis. Their works were 
1896-1907,} but being written in Russian did 
not attract the notice of scholars, as many 
of them were not acquainted with this 
difficult language. 

In 1898 Messrs. Donner and Baron Munck 
of Helsingfors, Finland, undertook an expedi- 
tion to. Terkestan and Western China.** 

In the same yeas Dr. Klementzt? of Russia 
undertook a journey to Chinese Turkestan 
and worked in Idikutshahri, also called 
Dakianus, Qocho or Kao-ch’ang, 17 miles to 
the east of modern Turfan and some other 
ancient sites near-by. close to the modern 
settlements of Astana and Kara Khoja, 
ancient Kao-ch’ang Turfan capital of T’ang 
and Uigur times and also in Toyuq, Murtuk 
and different other ancient sites. 

Though his results were unsatisfactory his 
reports gave a fresh’ impetus and directed 
the attention of many western scholars to 
the antiquities of Chinese Turkestan and that 
of the, German scholars to Turfan particularly. 
The credit of forming the plan of systematic 
expeditions to Central Asia must however be 
given to the Russians when in 1899 Mr. 
Radloff suggested’ in the Oriental congress at 
Rome ‘the formation of an International Asso- 
asia. for expedition to Central and Eastern 

Sia. 


* Petermann’s Mitteilungen, 1879, Heft. X. XI: 
1880, ‘Heft. VI : 1881 Heft X. Gotha, J. Perthes. 

f ; and M, Grum-Grzmayloi -—Description of 
aay to West China. St. Petersburg, 1896-1907, 


** Otto Donner. 1898 
Helsingfors, 1901. 

TT A. Klementz. Turfan ‘und seine Alterthumer; 
Publicationen der aiserl, cad, 
St. Petersburg, 1898. 


Reise Central-Asien. 


published in 
it to the Asiatic 


Even before the journey of Dr. Klementz 
the acquisition in 1891, of the famous birch- 
bark codex by Col. Bower caused a great sensa- 
tion amongst Indologists, whose doubts about 
the importance of . archaeological expeditions 
to Central Asia were thereby dispelled. The 
history of the discovery of this invaluable 
manuscript is rather interesting.* In the 
year 1890 two Turks had found a bireh-bark 
MS. in a stupa near Kum-Tura, in the 
neighbourhood of Kucha They sold it to 
Col. Bower who was then in Kucha. He sent 
Society of Bengal and in 
1891 Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, who was then the 
Philological Secretary of the Society, published 
a report on the MS.y The MS. was com- 
plete and very well preserved and was written 
in Gupta characters. Its place of origin was 
North Western India and _ paleographically it 
was declared to belong to the second half. of 
the 4th century. It should be remembered 


-` that the climatic condition of India is not at 


all favourable to the ‘preservation of MSS. 
The earliest palm-leaf MSS: belong only to 
the western part of the country and to Nepal 
and date back mostly to the beginning of the 
ith. century. Earlier than ‘fhese, so far 
known, were the two isolated. palm-leaves now 
preserved in the celebrated Horiuji monastery 
of Japan, which found their way: to that 
country through China in the beginning of 
the 7th. cent. A. D 

The -Bower MS. which is now preserved 
in the famous Bodleian Library of Oxford, 
contain 7 texts of which three have medical 
contents. The author of the MS. was a 


Buddhist and in this we have at least the 


oldest datable’ medical text preserved to us. 
One of these texts speaks of the origin of 
garlic, which according to the author, is able 
to cure many diseases and can extend the 
life to 100 years. Besides, ‘the MS: speaks 
about digestion, about an elixer for a life of 
1000 years, about the correct mixing of 


* For details c.f. Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. November, 1890. 

T e id, April, 1891, 

$ œ ÊJ. AS. B: 1841 p. 79 È 
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ingredients, about other medicines, lotion and 
ointment for eyes etc. A second fragment 
contains 14 medical formulas for external and 
internal use. The biggest portion is the 


Navanitaka (maata) i. e. ‘cream’ which cons- 


tains an abstract of the best earlier treatises, 
and which in 16 sections deals with the pre- 
paration of powder, decoctions, oils, and also 
with injections, elixirs, aphrodisiacs, nursing 
of children, recepes etc. As the concluding 
portion of the work is missing, the name of 
the author is not preserved. All these works 
are partly metrical. But they have through- 
out an antique expression. The language is 
Sanskrit mixed with many Prakritisms. Many 
authorities on medicine are quoted in the 


Navanataka, particularly Agnivesha Bheda,’ 


Harita, Jatukarna, Ksharapani (meura) 
Parashara and Shushruta) We have now 
found MSS. belonging to a still earlier period 
like. the dramatic fragment of ‘Asvaghosa 
collected by the German mission and publish- 
ed by Prof. Luders and the MS. of ths 
Udanavarga, a Sanskrit version of the 
Dhammapada, brought by the French mission. 
Both are written in quasi-Kushan character 
of the 2nd century. Of the latter work I have 
the honour to be entrusted with the publica- 
ion along with other MSS. of the same work, 
preserved in the French collection. In a subse- 
quent monograph I have a mind to discuss 
these MSS. in fuller details. 


Thus the desert sands had things conceal- 
ed in their bosom which were long lost to 
India. After this more: interesting discovery 
there was a regular campaign among scholars 
of different nationalities to collect MSS., 
through the representatives on the spot of the 
various Governments and some of the more 
energetic ones began to collect independently. 
These MSS., technically known by the names 
of agents through whom they were collected, 
such as Petrovski, Macartney and Weber Mss., 
were sent to Petrograd and Calcutta. A 
report on the British collection of anti- 
quities was published by Rudolf Hoernle in 
the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal of 1889 
and 1901. The documents were distributed 
amongst the specialists in Europe and one 
volume was published with many facsimiles 
in 1916 under the title ‘Manuscript Remains 
of Buddhist Interature found in Eastern 
Turkestan.” The publication of the subse- 
quent volumes was delayed by the death of 
this eminent scholar and I have been told 
by Dr. F. W. Thomas of the India Office 
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Library, that though the MSS. were ready, 
they have not yet been sent for publication 
for want of revision by some competent 
scholars. 

In the meanwhile, another very important 
discovery was made in the southern part of 
the Chinese Turkestan. A French mission to 
Tibet was sent in 1892 under the leadership 
of Dutreuil de Rhins. He secured, in a 
place not very far from Khotan, a part of a 
very old birch-bark MS.’ The find spot has 
been identified with the Goshrin-ga vihara of 
which Hiuan Tsang gives a vivid account and 
which is known as Goshirsha in the Tibetan 
records. The MS. was written in Kharosthi 
character, prevalent in the N. W. India and 
in parts of Central Asia, particularly in &. 
Eastern Turkestan, till the 3rd and the 4th 
century of the Christian era. It belongs 
paleographically to the 2nd century A. D., 
and represents a version of the Dhammapada. 
But its language is a form of Prakrit which 
has not been hitherto found in any other 
Buddhistie literary works. It was also the 
first Buddhistie work in Kharosthi. When M. 
Senart, the French savant, to whone it was 
sent for examination, commfunicated its impor- 
tance and contents to the delegates of the 
lith. International Congress of Orientalists 
in Paris, in September, 1897, it created a sensa- 
tion in the Aryan section. Soon after the 
communication of the find had been made 
to the French Academy, M. Senart learnt 
through M. Petrovski, the Russian consul 
general at Kashgar, that fragments of a Kharosthi 
MS. of the Dhammapada had also been taken 
to the Russian capital by a Russian traveller, 
Prof. Serge d’Oldenburg, also submitted during 
the Paris Congress, facsimile of a leaf out of 
these fragments to the Indologists. On exami- 
nation M. Senart, at once came to the 
conclusion that both the Paris and the Russian 
fragments formed parts of the same original 
MS. The fragments in the French collection 
were published by M. Senart but those in the 
Russian collection have yet to be published. 
During a conversation with me last summer 
the French scholar intimated that he was 
trying to get hold of the Russian fragments 
and was hoping to give a complete edition 
of the work. 


. We have seen so far that such discoveries 
were dependent more or less on chance and 
it was not till a few years later that the first 
regular expedition to these parts was under- 
taken. Tradition about painted grottos in 
Kucha and Tuarfan was very strone and the 


natives of Central Asia wanted to profit by 
‘this zeal of rival scholars in securing MSS. 
and other finds. Manuscripts from Central 
Asia began to reach Hoernie, many of which 
later on were detected to be forgeries. 
Necessity of a regular search was strongly 
felt. The British Government was the first to 
organise a systematic expedition. 

As a result of this, the first British-Indian 
expedition was undertaken in the year 1900-01 
by order of the Government of India in the. 
southern portion of Chinese Turkestan, parti- 
cularly in the province of Khotan, under the 
leadership of Sir Marc Aurel Stein, who 
was then in the Indian Educational Service 
as the Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah. 
He had already a thorough knowledge of the 


North-Western frontier provinces, the 
Punjab and Kashmir and his zeal for 
such an expedition was quite well- 
known.” The admirable results of this 
expedition have been incorporated in Sir 


A. Stein’s monumental work, “Ancient Khotan”. 
T Even a glance at these volumes would 
suffice to assure us of the importance of ‘that 
” ancient eivilisation which the joint influences 
of Buddhist Ind?a, China and the Hellenistic 
Near-East had fostered in the scattered 
Ea of these remote Central-Asian passage- 
ands.’ 


About the same time as Stein, Sven Hedin 
the Swedish expeditionist visited the N. 
Eastern porticn of Lob-nor, a ruined city 
of the ist. cent. A. D. which he mistook as 
the old city of Lou-lan. He brought back a 
number of papers and inseribed tablets. 

The success of Sir A. Stein gave a 
new impetus to German scholars with the 
result that in 1902 the Koenzgliche Museum 
fuer Voelkerkunde, proposed to send out 
Prof. Gruenwedel, Dr. G. Huth and Herr 
Bartus to Central Asia. As Sir Aurel’s expedi- 
tion was led mainly to Khotan, in the south- 
western part of the desert, the German one 
was taken to Turfan, in the Northern part of 
it, in 1902-3. Besides Turfan Prof. Gruenwedel 
examined several old settlements to the 
North-West of Kucha§ 

In the meantime through the untiring 


* of. Detailed Report of an Archaeological 


tour with the Buner field force. By M. A. Stein, 


a Ancient Khotan. Vols. I and I. Oxford, 
1907. For a popular version “The Sand buried 
cities of. Khotan.” 

$` For the report of this expedition ©. F. Bericht 
ueber _archaeologische Arbeiten in Jdikutschari und 
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efforts of Prof. Pischel of the University of 
Berlin, the Government came forward to 
render financial help for these expeditions. A 
committee was formed for the purpose and 
the Second German or the First Royal Prussian 
expedition to Turfan was undertaken in 
September, 1904, under the leadership of Dr. 
A. Von Le Coq and Herr Bartus. Dr. Le 
Coq’s excavations were mainly confined to 
Turfan.and the neighbourhood; but before he 
had finished his task the second Royal Prus- 
sian Expedition owas sent under Prof. 
Gruenwedel in September, 1904. Six important 
sites in Kucha, Karashahr and Turfan oases 
were more or less thoroughly searched [Ming-di 
near Qumtura, Qyzyl, Kiris, Shorchug, Bäzäklik 
(Murtuq) and Toyoq Mazar] till the return 
journey was taken early in April of 1907, 
As a result of these two expeditions various 
important specimens of Buddhistic art were 
collected and Manuscripts in Chinese, Sanskrit, 
Syriac, Soghdian (in Manichaean and Soghdian 
characters), Middle and Neo-persian languages 
(Manichaean alphabet), Tangut and ‘Runic’ 
Turkish, including the unknown languages 
commonly known as Tocharian or Kuchean, 
and North-Aryan or ancient Khotanese were 
recovered in large numbers, * 


The second Central Asian expedition was 
taken by Sir Aurel Stein under the orders 
of the Government of India in 1906 with the 
same object in view as before. It proceeded 
further to the East, through Khotan and 
from there right up to the Nothern extremity 
across the Taklamakan desert. Excavations 
were made chiefly in Khotan, the ancient 
capital of the Oasis, Domoko to the East 
and Niya. His greatest discovery, as has been 
rightly. pointed out by Prof. Lueders, was in 
the district of Tun-huang. Here he discover- 
ed the western part of the famous Chinese 
wall built as a defence against the invasions 
of the Huns. It was here that he also found 
the artificial caves numbering about 500 cells 
of various dimensions which are known under 
the modern name of “Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas.”+ In one of these cells, which had 
been walled up but was opened by chance in 
1900, was founda very handsome collection 
comprising a whole library of Manuscripts 
and hundreds of fine paintings on silk whick 
had been lfidden away early in the litt 


* For details c. f£. Altbuddhistische kultstatte: 
in Ghinediagh Tetkestan by Albert Gruenwede 
Berlin, 1911. 

+ For details c. f. Stein ‘The 
Buddhas’, London. 1921. 
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- century together with otber relics. The 
manuscripts were partly examined and collect- 
ed by Sir A. Stein and partly by M. Pelliot, 
the French Sinologist, who visited Turkestan 
in 1906-8 and the rest were transferred to 
Peking under Government orders. The detailed 
report on the scientific results of this second 
expedition of Stein is contained in his newly 
published masterpiece in five volumes, Serindia. 
In these volumes, to quote his own words, he 
has very carefully noticed the “topagraphy 
of the ancient routes which had witnessed 
that interchange of civilisations between India, 
Western Asia, and the Far Hast, maintained 
as it was during centuries in the face of 
very serious physical: obstacles through trade, 
religious missions and the Chinese Hmpire’s 
intermittent efforts at political and military 
expansion into Central Asia”. 

During this expedition the more important 
excavations were undertaken at : 

1. Khotan:* the capital of the oasis, where 
a rich harvest of small antiques was obtained: 

Domoko: to .the East, 
werefound antiques and Manuscript remains 
in Sanskrit, Khotanese and Chinese, dating 
from the close of the T’ang period. T 

3. Niya: (where the excavation was 
resumed in October): : This site has been 
abandoned ‘to the desert sands since ‘the 
third century A. D. Here he made rich 
discoveries of wooden documents in Kharosthi 
script and ina Prakrit dialect, besides ‘other 
ancient: records in Chinese and a mass of 
miscellaneous antiquities helping further to 
illustrate -the-life and civilisation prevailing 
in the oasis. of the Tarim basin, at that early 
period’. § 

4; The exploration of the Lou-lau site (the 
walled Chinese station) and of an outlying 
smaller settlement, yielded an abundance of 
writtén records in Chinese and Kharosthi, 
dating mainly from the 8rd century A. D., 
and many interesting remains of architectural 
and industrial art of that period. ** 

5. During the excavations at Miran, 
Tibetan records on wood and paper were 
obtained and also fragments. of Turkish ‘Runic’ 
documents. These mostly ‘belonged to the 8th 
century A. D. But much older remains were 
obtained by the clearing of certain: Buddhist 
shrines, which showed fine wall paintings 


with Ri in Kharosthi, whiéh, aneoxding 


f. Serindia Chapter III, 
hap. V. 


§ ee Chanter IV. 
** Ibid. Chap, XI. 


‘as transplanted from the 


in which place. 
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to Sir A. Stein, ‘offered striking testimony to 
the powerful influence which Hellenistic art, 
Near-Kast to 
Gandhara, had exercised even on the very 
confines’ of China,’ * 

With the same end in view and in order to 
undertake more detailed explorations in the 
‘sites -already visited or left out and extending 
further to the East and North, a third expedi- 
tion’ was taken- by Sir Aurel Stein in the 
summer of 1913. This time he started from 
the South and ‘proceeded Eastward as far as 
Kan-chou, visiting on his way the sites of 
antiquarian interest in the neighbourhood of 
Khotan, Niya and Tun-huang. He then 
crossed the desert of Pei Shan from South 
East to North West, and visited Barkul, 
Guchen and Jimasa to the North. On his 
way to Kashgar he examined the sites of 
Idikut Shahri, the ancient capital of Turfan 
during T’ang rule (7th and 8th centuries A. 


. D, ) and the subsequent Uigur period and 


other important sites ( Yi-pan to the West 
of Lou-lan, Kucha, Aksu, and various other 
smaller sites ) which were not already very 
carefully examined by the German scholars. 
In July 1915 he left Kashgar for his* journey ` 
across the Russian Pamirs fnd the mountains 
to the. North of the Oxus. But his. activities 
were not confined only to mountains and 
deserts of Central Asia. 

On his way back to India he visited 
Samarkand, Khorasan and the Persian portion 
of Seistan, the ancient Sakasthana, or the land 
of the Scythians. His finds in the last mention- 
éd:-place, which “served as an outpost of 
Iran and the Hellenistic Near-Kast towards 
Buddhist India”, were none the less 
interesting. 

There, among other interesting finds he 
discovered on the isolated rocky hill of the 
Koh-i-Khwaja, the remains of a large Buddhist 
sanctuary, the first of its kind traced on 
Iranian soil. Here he found behind the later 
masonry, fresco-paintings of the Sassanian 
period. On the wall of a gallery were also 
found paintings of a distinctly Hellenis- 
tic style. The inportance of these pictorial 
relics lies mainly in the fact, as remarked 
by Sir Aurel himself, that they ‘illustrate 
for the first time in situ the Iranian link: 
of the chain which, long surmised by conjec- 
ture, connects the Graeco-Buddhist art of the . 
extreme North-West of India with the. 


* Ibid. Chap. XIIL 
T Cerah al Journal, August, Sept, 1916. 
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Buddhist art of Central 
Asia and the Far Hast. 
This connection was 
reflected with equal 
clearness by the archi- 
tectural features of 
the ruins, which were 
also of great interest.’ 
The details of this 
most interesting expedi- 
tion are shortly to be 
published in his forth- 
coming work“The Inner- 
most Asia.” 

Besides the French, 
German and British 
Indian missions there 
were three more Russian 
missions sent out to 
Turkestan. The second 
Russian mission under 
Mr. Berisovsky went 
to Kucha in 1906-07 
but its result was rather 
unsatisfactory. In 1908 
the 3rd Russian mission 
was led by  Kazaloff 
who discovered the 
ancient city of Khara- 
khoto. He brought 
home a mass of 
mediaeval Tangut (a 
language of the Turco- 
mongol family) works 
and Chinese documents 
of great importance. 
These have partly been 
published in Russian 
by Prof. Serge d’Olden- 
burg. In 1914 the fourth 
Russian mission visited 
Tunhuang the results of which have not yet 
been published. 

While Europe and India were sending out 
missions, the Far East also was not silently 
watching the progress. As early as 1904, the 
first Japanese mission under Count Otani 
visited Russian Turkestan, Kashgar, Khotan, 
Kucha and Tarfan. The mission collected 
many prehistoric remains, primitive pottery, 
terra-cotta seals going back to the Han period, 
remains of Gandhara art and several impor- 
tant MSS. in Chinese, Uigur and Soghdian. 
A second Japanese expedition under '¥achibana 
visited Mongolia, T’ien-shan, Turfan, Kucha, 
Lobnor and Khotan, collecting various docu- 
ments in Chinese and Kuchean. Some of 
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Ctaves of Central Asia 


these have been published from Tokyo, with 
grand plates, but unfortunately the works are 
in Japanese and are not accessible to most of 
the scholars outside Japan. 

Last of all I come back to the French 
mission which I only incidentally referred to 
in connection with the Stein expedition. But 
here also I shall mainly confine myself 
to the discovery made by the French mission 
at Tun-huang. 

This missien was organised by the Comite 
Francais de  JlAssociation Internationale 
pour Llexploration de VAsie centrale with M. 
Senart as President. Free help was render- 
ed by the French Government, the Academie 
Francaise, the French Geographical Society 
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Buddhist Saints 





fessor at the College de France, left Paris on 

the 15th June, 1906 and passing through 

Devotees of the desert saluting Lord Buddha Moscow and Tashkhand, reached Kashgar on 
the N. of the Pamirs. 

> This site was studied 

~ from geographical and 
linguistic peints of 
view father than archaeo- 
logical, and the party 
left for Kucha, where 
the German and Russian 
missions were already 
present. After some 
excavation work at 
Tum-shuk, a small 
village full of ruins, 
already noticed by 
Sven Hedin, they reach- 
ed Kucha in January, 
1907. Excavation work 
was undertaken at 
Ming-oïs, which is a 
Turkish word signifying 
‘thousand habitations.’ 
This consists of a 
series of curious and 
artificial grottos in 
sandstone which were 
dug up into Buddhist 
sanctuaries before the 
aa S, introduction of Islam. 
. _ | | | = There were Ming-ois on 
Central Asian Fresco—Avalokiteswara mie poporo ee Be 

rench School of the Far East at known under the name of Ts'ien-fo-tong 

Hanoi i (ndo China). The party under the or the caves of, 1000 Buddhas. ae 
leadership of M. Paul Pelliot, now a Pro- caves were famous in Chinese works 
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aud were also noticed by European travellers. 
They were full of mural-paintings belonging 
to the period within 7th-10th centuries. The 
Germans, the Japanese and the Russians had 
already exploited the site but still there were 
some which were neglected by - them. Here 
the French party collected some MSS. in 
Sanskrit and Kuchean-.and on the whole the 
work was satisfactory. Early in February, 
1908 the party, reached via Urumtsi, Tun- 
huang, at the western extremity of Kan-shu, 
where Fortune favoured them with a wonder- 
ful discovery and it would be worthwhile 
to give the description in the words of M. 
Pelliot. | 


“At our departure from Paris”, says the 
French savaut, “Tun-huang was fixed as one 
of the big stages of our travel. It was known 
that there was, about 20 kilometrés to S. E, 
of the city, a considerable group of caves 
known as Ts’ien-fo-tong or the ‘grottos of 
the 1000 Buddhas’, dug out at dates not 
precisely known till then, but which were 


covered with mural-paintings which Islam . 


had not yet disfigured. We wanted to 
devote ourselves to their study, which no 
other archaeologist. had done till then, though 
their importance was known all the time. Sant 
We were not deceived 
and found that the caves of ‘Tun-huang 
preserved some of the most precious monu- 
ments of Chinese Buddhistie art between 7th 
and 10th ceuturies. But another interest was 
added to thevisitin course of our travel. At 
Urumtsi I heard about a find of MSS. made 
in the caves of Tun-huang in 1900. . 

I came to know gradually how this discovery 
was made. A Taoist ‘monk, Wang-tao, digging 
one of the big caves, had by 
opened a small cave, which he had found 


quite full of MSS. Although our colleague 
Stein had passed Tun-huang a‘ little ‘before. 


us, [ had the hope of still reaping a ‘good 
harvest. Just after our arrival there,' I made 
enquiries about Wang- tao. It was easy. to 
find him and he decided to come to the caves. 
He opened for me, at last, the niche; and 
at once I found a small cave which was not 
even a metre in every direction, crammed 
with MSS. They were of all sorts, mostly in 
rolls tut somein folios, too, written in Chinese, 
Tibetan, Uigur and Sanskrit. You can imagine 
easily what an emotion had seized me : I was 
in front of the most formidable discovery of 
Chinese MSS., the like of - which was never 
recorded in the history of ‘the Har East. I 
asked to myself, have I only to be contented 


in our expectation 


chance ` 


one hand, 
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with having a glance at them and then go 
away empty handed, and let these doomed 
treasures go to destruction little by little ? 
Fortunately, Wang-tao was illiterate and 
needed money for the reconstruction of the 
shrines,..... everything was arranged and I 
sat down in the cave with feverish excite- 


‘ment. Devoting three weeks I .made an in- 


ventory of the Library. 


“Of the 15000 rolls, which had thus passed 
through my hands, I took all that had by their 
date and contents struck me as of primary 
interest—about one-third of the whole. 
Amongst these I put in all texts in Brahmi 
writing and Uigur, many Tibetan but mostly 
Chinese. There was for the sinologist some 
invaluable treasures. Many of thése were on 
Buddhism without doubt but some also were 
on history, geography, philosophy, classics, 
literature proper and again deeds of all sorts, 
accounts, notes taken from day ‘to day, and 
all were anterior to the 11th century. In the 
year 1035 the invaders came from the East 
and the monks had stocked books and 
paintings in a hiding place which they walled 
up and plastered and the opening was adorned 
with decorations. Massacred or dispersed by 
the invaders, the knowledge of the library — 
perished with the ae to be rediscovered 
by chance in 1900.”.... 


Thus the Pelliot mission ended in triumph 
and all nonours were accorded- to it on its 
return to Paris. The ancient Chinese manu- 
scripts are rare in China itself aud there was 
none in Europe till then. Now for the first 
time a sinologist can work on the archives, in 
imitation of the historians of Hurope. During 
my stay in Paris I had the good fortune of 
examining over 3000 fragments written in Central | 
Asian Brahmi, on different Buddhist manuscripts 
in Sanskrit, Kuchean and Khotanese. Of 
the Chinese collection also, which may be called 
now ‘decidedly the best in Europe, those 
from the grottos number about 3000. 

The bulky reports, full of most interesting 
details, which have so far been published, 
furnish . a proof of the repeated hard toils 
and untiring energy of the great seekers 
after truth and how all their troubles and 
risks have at length been crowned with 
glorious success. They have furnished to 
the students of ancient’ civilisation materials, 
interesting frêm every point of view, of the 
culture of a country which, as we have 
already noticed, formed the connecting link 
between the West and the Far Hast on the 
and India on the other, and thus 


~ 


` Yi-seng, 
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witnessed, perhaps, for centuries, the mutual 
influences of Indian, Iranian and Chinese cul- 
ture. These innumerable antiquities discovered 
in such a great variety of.places, times and 
character are not only interesting to students 
of history, art, and architecture,- but equally 
so to those of ethnology, geography, geology 
and philology. Numberless manuscripts have 
been discovered in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Sogdian, 
Manichaean, ‘Runic’ Turkish, Vigur, Tibetan, 
Chinese and the forgotten languages of 
Khotanese and Kuchean or Tocharian, 
as well as in scripts which have not yet been 
deciphered. Hundreds of specimens of arts, 
pictorial and plastic, mostly Buddhistic, have 
been recovered and thousands of other articles 


of archaeological and ethnological importance 


have been unearthed, which by their charac- 
teristics, mark Chinese Turkestan as the 
meeting ground of Hellenistic, Indian, Persian 
and Chinese currents of civilisation. 


- I have- indicated above the preponderant 
role played by Indian civilisation in ‘Serindia’ 
and this happened mainly through Buddhism. 
We know that, to a great .extent, China 
received her Buddhist art, not directly from 


` India, but from Chinese Turkestan, and Khotan 


has been at times an important agent in that 


work of transmission; from China the same 
form of art passed to Japan through Korea. 


Chinese texts have preserved the names of 
Wei-ch’ie Pa-ch’e-na and of his son Wei-ch’ih 
who were in the service of the 
Chinese Emperor Yang-ti (A. D. 605-17) and 
enjoyed a great reputation as Buddhist artists. 
M. Foucher has shown how the portrait of a 
seated woman dressed in tunic with a child 
in her right arm, which was formerly mistaken 
as a picture of the Virgin nursing the Child 
Jesus, is nothing but a copy of the Buddhist 
Madonna Hariti of Mahayana iconography, who 
appears in China also, already in the time 
of Yi-tsing, as Kouel-tseu-mu-shen or ‘the 
portrait of the goddess-mother of demon sons’, 
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and is also identical with Kishimojin of f, 
Japan ; later on, she has been more or less 
mized. up with the feminine’ form of 
Avalokitesvara, the Chinese Kuan-yin, Japanese 
Kwannon, Anamese Quan-Am, mistakenly 
surnamed as the Holy Virgin.* This single 
illustration will show how the knowledge 
concerning ‘the progressive diffusion of 
Buddhist art throughout the Far East may 
be acquired through the recent finds in 
Khotan. 

The same is true with regard to the other 
aspects of the history of civilisation. Buddhist- 
Sanskrit: manuscripts, the originals of which 
are lost in India have been found here, either 
in original or in translations in Chinese, 
Tibetan, Kuchean or Khotanese. The desert 
sands have yielded scripts which were 
unknown .or ill-known in India or were 
simply local developments of some old Indian 
scripts. We have also come to know of the 
existence of an Indian Prakrit; spoken over 
a large area, about which wé shall have occasion 
to ‘say more hereafter. It has been truly 
remarked by an eminent scholar, that ‘the 
archaeology of Central Asia has to be drawn 
from the chaos ‘of its material’ p and we 
must yet wait for decades till all these 
materials have been properly utilised in order 
to establish the history of -Central Asia 
and her connection with India on the one 
hand and the Far Hast and the Western 
regions on the other. It will then not only 
throw light on various complicated problems 


‘of Indian history but we may have even to 


recast many of them in the light of these 
new resources. 


Read before the Greater India Society. 


H. Lueders—Ueber die lterarischen Funde 
a Ostturkistan—S. B. A. W. 1914. 

+ A. Lecoq, A is account. of the origin, 
Journey and results of the First Royal Prussian 
(Second ane) a n to Turfan in Chinese 
Turkistan 1909 p. 299 ff. 


‘ISTOUCH THE LONE ETERNITY” 


I’ve left the world behind me with its cries 

Shadows and crowds 
To touch the deep eternity of skies 

In flowery clouds. 
Forgetful of the mad and fleeting mirth 

Of fleeting hours 


I touch the mute eternity of earth 
In silent flowers. 
Behold, eve-shadows fall upon the tree 
And hill and plain.. 
I toutch the tone eternity of me 
In quiet pain. 
_ HL CHATTOPADHYAYA. 


- 


UNEQUAL TREATMENT OF THE PROVINCES 
UNDER THE REFORMS © 


~ Substance of a Lecture Delivered 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJI EE 


want for my country the fullest political 

and economic and social and religious 

freedom hitherto attained, or attainable 
by man in the years to come. But I do not 
know exactly how it can be attained. The 
paths that may lead to freedom seem different 
to different minds. As it is not right to dog- 
matise, no righteous and legitimate means 
should be ruled out. Some Indian politicians 
appear to think that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
“Reforms” contain within them the seeds of 
a’ free constitution for India. I do not 
think so. I do not think that they are 
either intended or bound to lead to 
full self-rule. But as some good may be 
done and some mischief prevented by 
working them, though at the cost of a 
disproportionately large expenditure of time 
money and energy, I intend to show how in 
some important matters the provinces have 
been treated differently under the “Reforms”. 
Ido not know whether this has been done 
intentionally. I do not know whether it was 
foreseen that such unequal treatment would 
give -rise to discontent and to provincial 
jealousies. But the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that the provinces have received differential 
treatment at the hands of the authorities. 


Mill on Representation 


The first point to which I wish to draw 
attention is the representation’ of the 
provinces in the Central Legislature. I do 
not intend to discuss all the theories and 
methods of representation. It will suffice for 
my purpose to refer to some principles which, 
according to John Stuart Mill, should 
govern the extension of the suffrage and 
its limitations. Some politicians may consider- 
Mill’s Representative Government out of 
date and old-fashioned; but it still holds 
the field as a classic on the subject. He 
regarded the representative system as the 
highest ideal of polity, though his ideal was 
by no means that popular government should 
involve a mere counting of heads, or absolute 


equality of value among the citizens. While 
holding that “no arrangement of the suffrage 
can be permanently satisfactory in which any 
person or class is peremptorily excluded, or 
in which the electoral privilege is not open 
to all persons of full age who desire to 
obtain it,” he insisted on “certain exclusions.” 
For instance, he insisted that universal edu- 
cation should precede universal enfranchise- 
ment, and laid it down that if education to 
the required amount had not become 
universally accessible’ and thus a hardship 
arose, this was a hardship that had to be 
borne. He would not.grant the suffrage to 
any one who could not read, write and per- 
form a sum in the rule of three. Further, 
he insisted on the electors being taxpayers, 
and emphasised the view that, as a condition 
aonexed to representation, such taxation 
should descend to the poorest class “in a 
visible shape.” He was in favour of a form 
of plural voting, so that the intellectual 
classes of the community should have more 
proportionate weight than the numerically 
larger working classes: “though every one 
ought to have a voice, that every one should 
have an equal voice is a totally different 
proposition.” The well-informed and capable 


man’s opinion being more valuable than that - 


of the barely qualified elector, it should be 
given more effect by a system of plural 
voting, which should give him more votes 
than one. As to the test of value of opinion, 
Mill was careful to say that’ he did not 
mean property—though the principle was so 
important that he would not abolish such a 
test where it existed—but individual mental 
superiority, which he would gauge by the 
rough indication afforded by occupation in 
the higher forms of business or profession, 
or by sucha criterion as a University 
degree or tle passing of an examination 
of a fairly high standard. It -will be clear 


‘from the above summary of some of Mill’s 


views that, in order to judge whether a 
province is adequately represented, due 
regard should be had to its population, to 
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the spread of elementary and high education 
in if, and to the total revenues collected in 
it as indicating the property its inhabitants 
possess. 


Basis of Representation in U. S. A., 
Australia, Canada and France 


Though > according to the consititution 
which India possesses at present it cannot 
be spoken of as a federation of autonomous 
states, like .the United States of America 
or the Australian Commonwealth, yet it 
cannot be gainsaid that almost all our 
politicians are in favour of provincial auto- 
nomy and a federal system linking. the 
provinces under a central government. It 
will not, therefore, be improper to compare 
the representation of the Indian provinces 
in the central legislature with the representa- 
tion of the states constituting the U. S. A. 
in the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives, of the states constituting the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth in the two chambers of 
its federal parliament, and of the states of 
Canada in the two houses of the Canadian 
parliament, I shall refer also to the Chamber 
Deputies in France. 

In the United States of America much 
controversy had raged over the conflicting 
principles ‘of the equal representation of 
states and representation on the basis of 
numbers, the larger states advocating the 
latter, the smaller states the former 
principle. Due recognition was given to 
both principles by the - adoption of a 
bicameral system. One house, the Senate, 
contains the representatives of the states, 
every state sending two; the other, the 
House of Representatives, contains members 
elected on a basis cf population, the 
representation of each state being in 
proportion to its numbers, 

The parliament of the Australian Common- 
wealth consists of two houses, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. The 
former consists of six representatives from 


each state ; the latter of seventy-five members: 


elected by districts as nearly equal in numbers 
as possible ( but ranging from 30,000 to 


45,000), except in Tasmania, to which five.” 


members are allotted . irrespective of its 
insufficient population. ~ ° 

= In Canada the Dominion Parliament con- 
sists of an Upper House, styled the Senate, 
and the House of Commons. The Senate 
originally consisted of 72 members, 24 from 
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Quebec, 24 from Ontario, and 24 from the 
maritime provinees, but this number has been 
from time to time slightly increased as new 
provinces have been added. The House of 


Commons consists of a number of members, 


originally 196, which is subject to change 
after each decennial census. The basis adopt- 


' ed in the British North America Act is that 


Quebec shall always have 65 representatives, 
and each of the other provinces such a num- 
ber as will give the same proportion of 
members to its population as’ the number 
65 bears to the population of Quebec at each 
census. 

In France, the Chamber of Deputies con- 
sists of deputies elected on the basis of one 


deputy per 75,000 inh abitants. 


The Council of State 


From the brief description of representa- 
tive bodies in different countries given above, 
it will be seen that the upper chambers of 
federal or central legislatures generally con- 
sist of an equal number of members from 
the provinces or states, and the lower chambers 
consist of members elected by the ‘rovinces 
or states on the basis ®f population. In 
India’s mock parliament or debating society, 
the Council of State is considered the Upper 
House, ahd the Legislative Assembly the 
Lower House. But the provinces do not 
send an equal number of members to the 
Council of State, as on the federal plan they 
ought to, the number varying from 6 
each for Bombay and Bengal to 1 each for 
the Central Provinces and Assam. 


The Legislative Assembly 


As regards the Legislative Assembly, one 
finds that the basis of population has not 
been followed in assigning to each province 
its number of elected members, as the tabular 
statement given below will show. In it the 
population is given according to the census of 
1921, and the number of -members according 
to the parliamentary “Return showing the 
results of elections in India, 1923.” 


The Basis of Population 


As the elected European members do not 
represent the people of India, I have shown 
the number of Huropean representatives in a 
separate column. 


UNEQUAL TREATMENT OF THE PROVINCES UNDER THE REFORMS 


Sid by 
Shai BE 
Province. Fin a ae: Population. 
Soe 388 | 
ries 7 A? 
Madras 16 ? 1 42,318,985 
Bombay . 16 2 19,848,219 
Bengal 17 3 46,695,536 
UP: 16 1 45,375,787 
Punjab 12 0 20,685,094 . - 
Bihar & Orissa 12 0 ` 34,002,189 
©. P. 6 0 13,912,760 
Assam 4 1 7,606,230 
Delhi 1 0 488,188 
Burma 4 1 13,212,192 
Ajmer-Merwara 1 0 495,271 


` The table shows that on the basis of 
numbers, some provinces have been under- 
represented and some over-represented. That 
fact will be clear whatever province we may 
take as the standard according to which- the 
representation of the other provinces is to be 
judged. As Bombay is the least populous 
among the Presidencies and major pro- 
vinces and its citizens are good fighters for 
their righés, the representation of Bombay 
may be taken as the standard. Its population 
is twenty millions in round. numbers and the 
number of its elected members in the Legis- 
lative Assembly is 16. So, for convenience 
of calculation, I may say that the rule is 
that there is to be one elected member per 
11/4 million. ( or 1,250,000 )  . inhabitants. 
Calculating according to this rule, we have 
the following.table :— 


; : . of The No. as it 
Province Tot aoe vould be 
Bombay: 16 16 
Madras = 16 34 
Bengal 17 37 

Ui P. 16 36 
Punjab 12 16 
Bihar & Orissa 12 27 

©. P. & Berar 8 il 
Assam 4. = 6 
Delhi 1 Nil 
Burma | 4 10 
Ajmer-Merwara 1 Nil 


It may be thought that even at .present 


Bengal of all provinces has the largest number 
of elected representatives. But that is 
not true so far as the Indian inhabitants, 
the people, of Bengal are concerned. The 
European elected members ( and, of course, 
he non-elected European members, too, ) do 


‘six, namely, 
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not represent the people of any province. 
Omitting them, the provinces have the follow- 
ing numbers of elected representatives :— 


Elected Representa- 


Province. tives of Indians. 
Madras 15 
Bombay 14 
Bengal 14 
U. P. 15 
Punjab Le 
Bihar & Orissa Oo R " 
C. P. ; 
Assam 3 
Delhi | 1 
Burma T j 3 
Ajmer Merwara li 


This table makes it Seater still that the 
representation of the provinces has not at all 
been according to population. That, on the basis 
of numbers, the Huropeans would not have 
been entitled to return a single member in any 
province, supposing even that they all lived 
in each province in some single area, is too 
well understood to need detailed exposition. 
Yet, of the eleven provinces which ‘send 
representatives to the Legislative Assembly, 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Assam and Burma, have 
been saddled with representatives of the 
European community. This.incubus is the 
heaviest in the case of Bengal. As the interests 
of Indians and Europeans conflict, -the 
efforts of the European representatives in the 
Legislative Assembly go to counter the 
efforts of the Indian representatives in many 
vital matters. This injury to Indian interests 
is greatest in the case of Bengal, as the 
number of European representatives is greatest 
in this province. It is true, Bengal is to blame 
for furnishing the excuse for handicapping 
her with the largest European representation : ° 
for, by her business incapacity or inatten- 
tion or lack of energy, she has allow- 


ed almost the whole of her commerce 
and industry to. be almost monopolized 
by outsiders. But for this fault and 


neglect on her part, her punishment, in the 
shape of her wealth being drained away, has 
been already more than adequate. The under- 
representation of her Indian inhabitants and 
the over-representation of her European birds 
of passage are an additional punishment 
which she should have been spared. 


Predominance of the Minority 


We are all acquainted with the ex- 
pression “tyranny of the majority.” Similarly 
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there can be 2 tyranny of the min ority. Province. Literate. Literate i in. Present What the 


But tyranny is a harsh word, and I do not nglish. ee No Would 
suggest. any kind of tyranny. What ought Members, Literacy 
to be prevented, so far as that is practicable, 4 483105 70,909 i Doi 
‘is tbe predominance of the minority over the Assam ə 4, o | 
majority, when the minority and the majority eat aE z oo 1 08D - ae 
consist of the same kinds of persons. The Bombay 16.45.5833 2,76.333 16 16 
latter clause is important, as there may be hae 36,02,043 ee é vi 
à ’ g sf 

oan of hate and morally very Madras 3621, 008 3 98.883 16 36 
uperior persons waose voice may, in some . U. P. 6.89,872 1,75;239 16 16 
cireumstances, prevail, without harm, over Punjab EE 492 139,535 12 8 


tbe voice of the majority. But the inhabi- 
tants of the diferent provinces of India 
may be taken, I think, to be on the whole 
of the same mental calibre. Such being the 
case, no arrangement can be said to- be 
right which gives the minority a greater 
voice in public affairs than the majority, 
But that is exactiy the case under the 
Reforms in the Legislative Assembly. The 
‘total population of the British Provinces of 
India is 247,003,293. Out of this total, 
134,890,308, that is, the majority, live in 
Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces, 
and 109,750,073, that is,. a minority, in 


-- Bombay, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the 


Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, Delhi, 
Burma and - Ajmer-Merwara. The majority 
are represented in the Legislative Assembly 
by a total of 49 (forty-nine) elected members, 
and the minority by a total of 56 (fifty- six) 
elected members. Here, therefore, is a case 
of the minority having a larger number of 
votes than the majority. There is no mental 
superiority to justify this giving of a larger 
number of votes to the minority, as it can- 
not be contended that the people of Bombay, 
the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Assam, Delhi, Burma, 
and <Ajmer-Merwara are intellectually and 
_morally superior to or more and better edu- 
cated than the people of Madras, Bengal 
fe the United Provinces of Agra and 
udh. ' : 


Basis of Lateracy 


Let me now see whether the number of 
elected representatives assigned to each 
province is in proportion to the number of 
its literates and literates -in English. The 
table given below will show tha® it is not so. 
Taking Bombay as the standard, I have 
shown what the number of elected represen- 
tatives of each province would be in pro- 
portion to the number of its literates. 


Instead of taking the numbers of those 
who are merely literate or merely literate in 
English (according to the census of 1921). as 
I have done, I might have taken the numbers 
of graduates and under-graduates in each ` 
province, say, in the year 1924-25, which is 
the latest for which they are available. 


Province Number of Graduates and Under- 
. -= graduates in 1924-25. 
Madras 12,579 | 
Bombay 9,755 
Bengal 25,832 
Uere 6,126 
Punjab 9.029 
Burma 979 - 
Bihar and Orissa BATH 
C. P. and Berar 1,338 
Assam 1,380 
The tables, I have given, have, I hope, 


shown that the representation in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly given to the provinces under 
the Reforms is neither in proportion to the 
numbers of their inhabitants, uor in propor- 
tion to the numbers of their literates or of, 
their better educated persons. 


Taxation Basis 


It is not possible to give the numbers of 
persons in each- province who pay any tax, 
rate or cess;—no such figures are available. 
Hence I cannot discuss whether represention 
has been given on the basis of the number 
of such persons “in each province. But I ’ 
hope the. figures of the revenue collections 
in each province which I am going to men- 
tion shortly would show that representation 
under the Reforms has not been given to 
each province on the basis of the revenue 
collections in each province. 


The Qualifications of Electors 
The Council of State 


The qualifications of electors are neither 
the same nor equivalent in all the provinces. 


UNEQUAL TREATMENT OF THE PROVINCES UNDER THE REFORMS 


cannot now discuss this subject in detail. 
But I shall illustrate my remark simply by 
referring to the rules relating to electors 
paying income-tax in the different provinces. 
A person can become an elector for the 
Council of. State if he was in the ‘previous 
year ‘assessed: in Madras, on an income of 
not less than Rs. 20,000; in Bombay, on an 
income of not less than Rs. 30,000; in Bengal; 
on an income of not less than Rs. 12,000 
in the case of Non-Muhammadans and Rs. 
6,000 in the case of Muhammadans ; in the 
U. P. on an income of not less ` than Rs. 
10,000 ; in the. Punjab on an income of not 
less than Rs. 15,000; 22 Bihar and Orissa, 
on an income of not less than Rs. 12,800 
in the case of Non-Muhammadans and Rs. 
6,400 in the case of Muhammadans; in the 
Central Provinces, on an income of not less 
than Rs. 20,000; in Assam, on an income of 
not less than Rs. 12,000; and in Burma, on 
an income of not less than Rs. 5,000. There 
are similar inequalities between the provinces 
in the qualifications of those who are holders 
of land, cultivators, tenants, &c. T cannot 
enter into details now. I shall only mention 


how, asein the case of the income-tax, 
Non-Muhammadang? are discriminated 
against and Muhammadans favoured in 


Bengal and in Bihar and Orissa. A Non- 
Muhammadan in Bengal becomes an elector 
if he pays land revenue amounting to not 
less than Ks. 7500 in the Burdwan or Pre- 
sidency Division and not less than Rs. 5000 
in the Dacca, Rajshahi or Chittagong division ; 
but a Muhammadan becomes. an elector 
everywhere in Bengal if he pays land revenue 
amounting only to not less than Rs. 600. In 
Bihar and Orissa, a Non-Muhammadan can be- 
come an elector if he pays land revenue amount- 
ing to not less than Rs. 1200; but a Muham- 
madan obtains the same right by paying not 
less than Rs. 750 land revenue. Note also 
the difference between the amounts in Bengal 
and in Bihar and Orissa. 


The Legislative Assembly 


As regards the Legislative Assembly, I 
shall mention only the inequalities in the 
qualification relating to the payment of the 
income. tax. In Madras, U. P., the Central 
Provinces, Burma, and Bombay one becomes 
qualified if he was in the previous -year 
assessed to income tax (the possession of the 
minimum assessable income would do). But in 


Bengal, Delhi and the Punjab he must have 
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been assessed on an income of not less than 
Rs. 5,000; in Bihar and Orissa on an income 
of-not-less than Rs. 3,840; and in Assam nof 
less than Rs. 3600. 

Thus do political and civic human values 


differ from province to ‘province, and in 


some provinces according to the creed one 
professes! A Muhammadan is ¢pso facto 
more qualified to exercise the right of citizen- 
ship than a Non-Muhammadan ! 


The Meston Award 


I shall now make some «observations on 
the: Meston. Award, according to which re- 
venues from some sources have been assigned 
to the provinces and those from some other © 
sources to the central government. For. 
some years past, in my two Bengali and 
English magazines, I have drawn attention to 
the very inadequate amounts which have 
fallen to the share of Bengal under this 
arrangement. Let me once again show by 
means of a tabular : statement how, though 
Bengal is the .most populous province, it 
gets the least sum of money for all 
its administrative and , other purposes, 
I need show the population and budgetted 


income of only the five most populous 
provinces. 
Province Population (1921) Budgetted In- 
come, 1927-28 
Bengal 4,66,95,536 Rs. 10,73,39,000 
Madras 4,23,18,985 » 16,54,80,000 
Bombay _1,98,48,210 » 15,08,00,000 
UE. 4,58,75,787 » 12,94,50,000 
Punjab 2,06,85,024 » 11,18,00,000 


One result of the most populous of these 
five provinces getting the smallest. amount 
for its expenses is the chronic starvation of 
its “nation-building? departments. Take 
education, for example. In 1924-25, the 
Jatest year for which figures’ are piles 
the expenditure on education from differen 
sources was as follows :— 


From Fees 


Province From Govt.. Funds. 

Madras 1,71,38,548 84,32,991 
Bombay 1,84,47,165 60,18,969 
Bengal 1,83,82,962 1,46, 26,126 
UCE: 1,72,28,490 42.14.3854. 
Punjab 1,18,34,364 52,87 444 


Bengal gets from the Government only a 
little more than the Punjab (of which the 
population is less than half that of Bengal) and 
less than each of the other major provinces, 
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Note also that Bengal is the only province 
which pays for its ‘education more in fees 
than it receives from the Government. 

If Bengal contributed less revenue than 
any other major province, one could under- 


Sources Madras ` Bombay 
Jute Q - Q 
Income tax 1,31,56,365 4.,03,77,094 
Salt 1,89,91,727 1,73,33,902 
Land 6,15,05, 5,16,52,815 
Excise 4,90,59,07 4,15,09,132 
Stamps - Z,41,51,274. 1,78,06,484 
Forest 55.73.76 1. 73,07,9 
Cotton Eoy 9,03,764 1.87,03,383 
Total | 17,33,41,829 19,46,90,774. 
Irrigation 2,82,54,234. 1,28,51,915 
Grand Total  20,15,96,063 ~ 20,75,42,689 


I have not been able to find out from 
the Statistical Abstract revenues from other 
heads shown separately province by province. 
But I hope the table I have compiled will 
indicate roughly the position of the provinces 
as revenue-bringers. 


Irrigation 
I have given two totals ; first, excluding, 
‘ second, including irrigation revenue. The 


_ 


= British., people attach great 


reason for my doing so is that as the 
Government has done practically nothing for 
irrigation in Bengal compared to what it 
has done for the other provinces; if cannot 
justly penalise Bengal for the smailness of its 
irrigation revenue. There are large areas in 
Bengal, particularly in the districts of 
Bankura, Birbhum, Burdwan and. Midnapur, 
which badly require irrigation ; but very little 
has been done by the Government in this 
direction. That Bengal is not considered fit 
for the production of wheat and cotton, at 
least of good qualities, may io part explain the 
inattention of the Government to irrigation 
in this province. In their own interests, the 
importance to 
the production of wheat and cotton in India 
and their export to Great Britain. 

Under the heading Productive Irrigation 
Works, I find .the following the figures 
indicating miles :— 

Province. Main Canals and Branches. Distributories, 


Madras 4,049 8, 
Bombay 5,698 794. 
-UR 1459 . 8,805 
Punjab | 3,488 13,119 
Bengal Nil. j Nil. 
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stand the niggardly treatment received by 
her; but her contributions are not insigni- 
ficant, as the following statement for 1924-25, 
a from the Statistical Abstract, will 
show :== 


Bengal UL P. Punjab 
3,75,63,920 0 , QO ` 
5,54, 73,933 78,87,089 60,67,102 
2,35,90,897 70,00,000* 30,00,000* 
3,10,73,587 6,71,08,534. 3,53,68,120 
215,53, 1,82,29,792 1,19,L7,490 
3,36,67,757 1,74,40,031 1,16,61,337 

24,715,529 69,21,987 37,27, 312 

2,62,518 6,88,55 19,268. 
20,56,61,584 12,02,75,991L 7,17,90,669 
23,613 1,31,93.884 6,86,16,428 
20,58,99,197 18,34,69,835 14,04,07,097 


Under the heading Unproductive Irrigation 
Works I find the following :— 
Province. Main Canals and Branches. Distributories 


Madras 751 705 
Bombay 1,898 1,106 
Bengal 69 254 
- U. P. 428 | _ 1,862 
Panjab 160 152 


But even if irrigation revenue were in- 
cluded, Bengal would not makeea poor 
show, as the grand total shows. If the total 
revenue collections of the provinces were 
made the basis for representation, a re- 
adjustment would be necessary. 


Bengal Governor’s Opinion 


Recently, in his reply to the address of 
the Mahajan Sabha, the Governor of- Bengal 
said : f | 

“There is, 1 think, general agreement that 
Bengal has cause for complaint of - the financial 
settlement arrived at under what is known as the 
Meston Award. As regards finance, the experience 
of this Presidency during the years of the Reforms 
has more and more demonstrated that-itis impossible 
to be content with a theoretical demarcation of 
spheres of taxation, provincial and central. Practical 
working has shown, that for the proper administra- 
tion of this Industrial Province some share of the 
revenues now allotted to central finance must be 
allocated to the Province.” 


If there is “general agreement,” why does 
Bengal continue to starve ? 


' © The Permament Settlement 


In order to explain away ` the starvation 
of. Bengal by Lord Meston and ‘others, it is 
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said that, on account of the Permanent 
Settlement of the land revenue in Bengal, it 
ays less proportionately than other provinces 
and conséquently gets less. But in the form 
.of other taxes, it pays more. Why is that 
fact not taken into consideration ? Moreover, 
neither the Government of Bengal nor the 
people of Bengal are responsible for the 
‘Permanent Settlement. It was the Govern- 
ment of India which was responsible for the 
‘Permanent Settlement. It is an admitted 
fact that it was advocated and made because 
it was understood that it would place the 
‘finances of the Government on a more stable 
‘basis. The parties to it, who have benefited 
thereby, were the Government of India and 
the revenue farmers or landowners called 
‘emindars. The generality of the> people of 
Bengal were not responsible for it and have 
not reaped the main’ advantage from if, 
if they have at all been benefited by it. 
‘Directly or indirectly, most of them live by 
agriculture, and have to pay in the shape of 
Tegal, non-legal and illegal demands not less 
‘than their fellows in the other provinces. If 
‘the Permanent Settlement has been a mistake, 
it woulfl be neither honest nor ‘honorable 
‘for the Governfhent of India to indirectly 


gompel either the Government or the 
people of ‘Bengal to raise an outery 
against it by starving them. It is the 


Government of India which ought to find 
the proper remedy. It is not my purpose 
‘to pronounce any opinion ‘upon or discuss 
the pros and cons of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. What I want to show is that, whether 
‘it remains or goes, Bengal is entitled to get 
at least as much money for its expenses 
cas any other province. 


Jute Export Duty 


Just as land revenue has been rightly 
cand logically assigned to the provinces, so 
ought the jute export duty, as it is derived 
‘from what grows on the soil. I have never 
‘peen able to understand on what just 
grounds Bengal has been robbed of the jute 
export duty. It has been argued thatthe jute 
export dutyisnot paid by the people of Bengal, 
‘but by the foreign purchasers of jute. This 
is not axiomatic. For, as: pointed out by 
‘Mr. K. C. Neogy in the Legislative. Assembly 
-on the 10th of March this year, in the 
-opinion of the Fiscal Commission, . page 100 
of their Report, “some portion, if not the 
acthole, of an export duty falls on the home 
‘producer.’ The same gentleman pointed out 


dm R 


in the same place:and on the same day, th 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee observed in 
paragraph 150 of their Report:— 


“In spite of the monopolistic character of the’ 


product, there exists a possibility, that, in certain 
conditions of the trade, a portion of the export 
duty may fall on the producer.” l 


Even The Statesman 
issue of July 21 last :— 


The members of the Bengal National Chamber | 


asked that the proceeds of the jute export duty 


should be handed over to Bengal, for its local 


purposes. Sir Basil is reported to have said that, 
while he is not-personally in favour of maintaining 
the duty, if if is maintained the proceeds must go 
to the Central Government as the duty “is paid 
not by the “producers but by the consumers.” 
There Sir Basil Blackett runs counter to what we 
had supposed to be the least controverted doctrine 
in economics—that the ultimate incidence of an 
export ‘duty was always upon the producer. It 
may be that jute being a monopoly of Bengal the 
Finance Member believes that’the foreign buyer 
will always have to pay the Bengal price plus 
the duty, but if that be the argument it is legiti- 
mate to say that the Bengal price is kept lower 
than it would otherwise be by the effest of the 
duty. There is a limit beyond which the foreign 
purchaser will not buy. If he is willing to pay 
a sovereign for a particular parcel of jute and 


no more and the seller must sell, then 
the seller pays the duty and receives the 
sovereign, The buver would still be willing 


to pay a sovereign for the goods were there no 
duty included, in the price. The purpose of an 
export duty is to keep goods in a country, just 
as the purpose of an export bounty is to send 
them out. The effect is to lower prices in the 
home market practically by the amount of the 
duty, and itis the producer who gets the lower 
price. Obviously if the foreign purchaser will only 
pay a sovereign with the duty’ mcluded and could 
still afford to pay a sovereign if the duty did not 
exist, the home purchaser, if he wished to get the 
goods, would have to pay a ' sovereign for them, 
whereas he now obtains them for an amount below 
a sovereign equal to the duty which would have 
to be paid upon export. 


So Bengal is entitled to at least part of 
the proceeds of the jute export duty. But 
assuming that the producer does not pay 
any part of the duty, according to what 
principle of justice or equity, except the 
hero’s right of might, does the Government 
of India lay hold of the entire proceeds ? 
It is in Bengal that the thiag is produced. 
It is the Bengal Government which does 
something, however little it may be, for the 
improvement of the cultivation of jute. It is 
the people ft Bengal who toil to produce 
the raw jute. It is they who suffer from the 
contaminated water and the malodours result- 
ing from the steeping of jute. It is they 
who suffer from the pollution of the river 


writes thus in its - 


~ 
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waters by the septic tanks of the jate mills. 
It ig the public health department of Bongal 
which does» something, however little, for 
counteracting the injurious effects of the 
production of raw and manufactured jute. 


The Government of India simply looks on. 


from its serene heights all the while, and it 
is only when the proceeds of the export duty 
are collected that it swoops down and carries 
off the booty in its mighty -talons. The 
Meston Award, which has legalised this 
‘plunder, is absolutely iniquitous. ‘Bengal 
ought to have the whole of the jute export 
duty. According to Mr. K. ©. Neogy, up to 
the 3lst March, 1927, the Government of 
India have, by means of this tax, netted at 
least 84 crores of rupees, starving all the 
“nation-building” departments of Bengal. 


Income Tax . 


The grounds on which, it is said, Bombay 
and Bengal are deprived ofthe proceeds of 
the income tax require to be examined. ` 

It has been argued that as the whole of 
the income tax revenue collected in Bombay 
and Bengal is not really paid by their inha- 
bitants, they haveno claim to it. Perhaps 
it is meant that the purchasers in other pro- 
vinces of the things made or imperted by 
manufacturers or importers in Bombay aad 
Bengal pay part of the income tax collected 
in these two provinces; for these manufac- 
turers and importers include the income tax 
in fixing prices. Assuming the cogency of 
‘this argument, at least the portion of this 
revenue which is paid by private individuals 
out of their incomes in Bombay and Bengal, 
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can certainly ba claimad by Bombay and 
Bengal. And as for the portion of this tax. 
paid by manufacturers and importers, surely 
the provinces which are able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities: of enter- 
prise owing to their veographical‘and other- 
advantages, ought to be entitled to what they 


_pay as income tax. Great Britain is mainly 


a manufacturing country, and its manufac- 
tures are for the most part sold in various. 
foreign lands, including India. In fixing: 
prices British manafacturers take into consi- 
deration the income tax they would have to 
pay. Therefore, in reality, it is the foreign 
purchasers of British goods who pay most. 
of the British income tax. , Bat does the 
British Treasury for that reason send to the 
‘public treasuries of the purchasing countries. 
the bulk or any portion of the British in- 
come tax collections? If that were done, we 
Indians should be very glad indeed to have 
our share! eet’ 


; Conclusion 

_ For all these reasons I* have no hesita- 
tion in coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
should be given as much money as Madras, 
or as Bombay, which has less than half of 
its population. I do not in the least sug- 
gest that Madras or Bombay or aay other 
province should be robbed to do justice to 
Bengal. Nothing of the kind. ‘There is 
ample room for economy in the spending 
departments of the Government of India. Lat 
ere be retreachmant there, and all will be 
well, , 


nna 


RECENT HINDI LITERATURE , 


By ILA CHANDRA JOSHI 


ELE-PRESERVATION is the first law of 
S nature and self-deception js the foremost 
law of the spirit of nationalism asit is 

in most countries. A typical nationalist 
deceives himself by believing that everything 
that belongs to his nation is excellent. Even 
if he feels in the innermost depths of his 
heart that his nation is inferior in many 


: For the modern 


respects fo a great many nations of the 


world, he spares no pains in throwing dust: 
into the eyes of the people of other nations 
and tries his bast to prove to them that his 
nation is far superior to theirs in matters. 
of art, culture, philosophy and everything else. 
cult of nationalism is, 
bayoad ‘doubt, the cult of hatred. -It has 
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mever ‘been and will never be the cult of 
‘truth. This venomous spirit is purely a 
- product- of the West and our political leaders 
‘have now ‘began to confess that the dream 
‘of the “political salvation” of India can only 
‘be realized if we can fully assimilate this 
western ‘spirit. SOO , 
Owing to this very spirit of nationalism 
(or, in ‘this case, may we call it provincialism 
which is the twin brother of nationalism ?) 
the ‘critics and writers of Hindi literature 
have been deceving themselves, for sometime 
past, by believing that modern Hindi litera- 
ture is in no.way inferior to any other 
literature of India, if not of the whole world. 
This self-deceptive, envious, and suicidal 
belief isso strongly current throughout the 
\Hindi-reading public, that if anybody, shocked 


‘at this crude and naive exaggeration, ventures, 


tto disprove the fact, he is supposed to be 
a heretic, a kafir, a traitor to the cause of 
his mother tongue. Oaths and abuses are 
hurled upon him from all sides and he is 
left terror-stricken like a man standing 
amidst a furious and enraged mob. 


Now, let us look facts squarely in the 
face and try to judge the merits and demerits 
‘of recegt Hindi literature without any pre- 
judice or ill-will. Premashram is supposed 
to be. the best work of fiction in our literature. 
This very work of fiction has made our men 
of letters (I am speaking as a member of the 
‘Hindi-reading public) realize for the first time 
‘the greatness of our literature. The author 
of this novel has 


be the “master- novelist” 
Now let us see what are the 


he is supposed to 
of our age. 


merits of this master-piece that led the public - 


to speak highly of it in rapturous outbursts. 
Our leading literary critics who guide the 
public in the matter of artistic tastes are 
unanimous in their statement that one great 
cause that accounts for the greatness avd 
popularity of this work of fiction is this that 


the true spirit of nationalism pervades the . 


whole work. To judge art according to this 
standard is to strangle the very spirit of 
, truth. It is to bring down art to such a low 
level as is beyond comprehension. The one 
and sole aim of art is to make man acquain- 
ted with the greatest ideals of humanely by 
analysing the mysteries of the human soul. 
One “great problem” which the author of 
Premashram had attempted to slove, when 
he began to write the book, was quite an 
ephemeral one. It was the problem of 


` the public towards the poor victims. 


exercised such a great: 
influence upon the Hindi-reading public that 
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council-entry. The book was published before 
the Swarajists sought to enter the councils. 
Now that the problem has been solved some- 
how or other, in one sense the utility of this 
novel has been lost. But a few more problems 


. have been tackled in this “masterpiece’”,, the 


most important of them being the problem 
of Zemindart or landlordism. The author has 
shown how the Zemindars or landlords of 
our country oppress their miserable tenants, 
and he has tried to. draw the sympathy of 
He has 
doubtless succeeded in his attempt. But 
what we want to say is this that from the 
artistic standpoint this “masterpiece” of fiction 
is an utter failure. Ea — 
All the greatest artists of the world have 
always tried to solve the problems of 
humanity in their works. They have written 
for all countries and for all ages. They 
have condemned all those writers who have 
tried to “nationalize” their works. ` Romain 
Rolland, the great French writer, says in his 
Theatre du peuple, “If we would create strong 
souls, let us nourish them with the strength 
of the whole world, for, the nation alone is 
not enough.” Schiller, the great German 
dramatist, used to say, “I write asa citizen 
of the world. Early in my life I exchanged 
my fatherland for humanity.” Goethe, the 
greatest German poet, said almost a hundred 
years ago, “National literature means very 
little to-day: world literature is at hand and 
each one must labour to make it an accomp- 
lished fact.” He also said somewhere, “It is 
evident, and has been fora long time, that 
the greatest geniuses of all nations have kept 
all of humanity before their eyes. You 
will invariably perceive this general idea 
standing out above national ideas and the 
peculiarities of the writer. The most beauti- 
ful works are those that belong to all man- 
kind.” This he said ata time when speaking 
anything against national belief was supposed 
to be blasphemy, ‘almost a crime. But our 
critics and men of letters do not want to 
see the truth and they have shut their eyes 
to the light. Popularity, and not truth, is 
their sole criterion. We would have let 
them remain undisturbed in their paradise. 
But they have corrupted and vitiated the 
taste of the public and have made its 
aesthetic sense and faculty of appreciating 
art quite „blunt. It is quite a deplorable 
state of things, no doubt. The critics of the 
Hindi world of letters have led the public to 
believe that the works of Tagore, the enlight- 
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end and serene poet of love and joy, 
apd of Gorki, “the master of sorrow 
and of pathos,” are nothing but a means 
of political or social propaganda. One 
wonders what these most venerable writers 
_ would have thought had they been informed 
of this charge brought against them. The 
public has been misled by the false criticisms 
of these critics and takes every word spoken 
by them to be true. 


\ Mr. Premchand, the author of Prema- 
shram, has lately written another big novel, 
entitled Rangabhumi or “The Stage”. Accord- 
ing to Shakespeare the whole of the world is 
a stage in which scenes of love, fear, hope, 
pity and other tender emotions of man are 
seen day and night. But in this “Stage” of 
our master writer horrible scenes of political 
and social triflings, petty, nonsensical “nation- 
al” sentiments have been displayed. Only 
the bright illumination ofits enthusiastic 
style has dazzled the eyes of the spectators. 

The short stories written by Mr. Prem- 
chand are counted among the best stories 
in Indian Literature, if not in the Jiterature of 
the world, by our literary men. I have read 
not more than two volumes of his short 
stories. This I must confess. But the stories 
contained in these volumes are counted 
among the best he has written. In one of 
these stories he has endeavoured to show 
that the bonfire of foreign clothes is unobjec- 
tionable on both ethical and political grounds. 
In another he has shown that it is very 
dangerous to be ensnared by the lures and 
wiles of a harlot, 
character. In yet another he has tried to 


prove that God punishes those men who rob . 


other people of their money or property by 
treacherous means. The subjects of almost 
all the stories are as trifling and common- 
place as these. And despite all this he is 
supposed, without any scruple or hesitation, 
to be the worthiest rival of the masters of 
the art of story-writing! A certain publisher - 
of Mr. Premchand actually published -the 
false statement in the preface to one of his 
books that Mr. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the 
Bengali novelist, thought the stories of Mr. 
Premchand in no way inferior to those of 
Dr. Tagore. Our literary men were, of course, 
much flattered by this statement, and it was 
made much of in the periodicals. When, 
however, this was brought to the notice of 
Mr. Chatterjee he contradicted it vehemently 
and felt ill at ease. Such is the condition 
of the current Hindi- literature. The young 


or a woman of a loose ` 


‘paradise. 
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writers are great admirers aud staunch 
devotees of Mr. Premchand. All of them. 
follow in his footsteps. If any one manages, 
somehow or other, to get out of that beaten- 


. track, he is swayed by dilettantism. 


As with - fiction, so with poetry. The. 
poets are guided by some trifling and petty 
conventions, and nobody ventures to transcend: 
the limits of conventionalism. Priyapravasa, 
written by Mr. Ayodhya Singh Upadhyaya. 
is supposed to be the greatest poem in the 
Hindi literature of the present day. Some- 
set phrases, hackneyed similes and metaphors 
and conventional expressions borrowed from. 
some old Sanskrit books of verses, are heaped 
up in this poem. Nothing vital, original and 
substantial can be found in it. Bharat-Bha- 


rati, another “great poetical work” of another: 


great poet,” is nothing but a narration of. 
facts. In it the author has described the past 
glory of India in a chronological order and 
has deplored in a melodramatic way her pre- 
sent downfall. The poems of young poets 
that appear occasionally in monthly magazines 
and weekly papers are either “national” in 
spirit or full of dilettantism. 


There are many small circles „in the 
Hindi world of letters of the day and each. 
circle has its own foolish conventions in 
matters of art. There was a time in Russia: 
when there an editor of a certain magazine 
refused to publish the remaining one-third of 
Tolstoi’s greatest work of art, Anna Karenina, 
after having published two-thirds of it serially 
in his magazine, The reason of this sudden 
surprising refusal was that the editor differed: 
from the author “on the Serbian question” 
which was being discussed in the political circles. 
of Russia at that time. Tolstoi, who was 
struck with amazement by the attitude of the 
editor, published the remaining part of his. 
masterpiece in a separate pamphlet. Such exact- 
lyis the case with the Hindi literary circles of 
to-day. There also the editor of a certain. 
journal will not publish your article, no 
matter however excellently it is written, ii 
he differs from you on that accursed “Serbian 
question.” Darkness reigns there supreme. 
Nobody wants to see the light and‘ every 
“literaty man” desires. tó live in a fools 
Every writer is actuated by the 
sole motive of money-making and popularity. 
The Hindi-reading -public is stifling under 
the ‘pressure of a despotism of the most 
furious type—literary tsarism—that ever pre- 
vailed in the realm of literature: The voice 


of truth is being mercilessly smothered. 


BLIND 


Nothing short of a great revolution will 
bring this tsarism to its senses. «all men of 
genius are centrifugal in temperament. They 
shatter the walls of petty conventions 
of their nations to pieces and always trans- 
cend the conventional ideas without caring 
about the furious howling of the mob. Such 
a real genius--a Napoleon, is wanted who 
will revolutionise the whole of the Hindi 
world of letters from one extremity to the 
other. We are acquainted with four great 
literary revolutionists *of modern times. These 
are : Goethe, Tolstoi, Romain Rolland ‘and 
Tagore. ‘These great revolutionaries have 
throughout their lives combated falsehood 
and they were victorious in the long run. In 
their love of truth they never cared about 
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other people’s opinion. They never sought 
popularity ; they always sought truth. In 
the preface to his world-famous revolutionary 
writing Au-dessus dela Mellee, Romain Rolland 
writes, “Ma tache est de dire ce que je 
crois juste et humain. Que cela plaise ou 
que cela irrite, cela ne me regarde plus.” 

That is : “My task is to say what I believe 
to be just and humane. Whom it pleases 
and whom it grieves, that has nothing todo | 
with me.” Yes, 
hearted man in our midst. We want a 
Romain Rolland,—a Jean Christophe. We are 
in doubt whether the spirit of Jean Christophe 
will ever be. roused in our hearts and the 
present tsarism will ever be overthrown. Yet: 
let us hope for the best. 


BLIND 


By SAROJINI NAIDU 


I 
I pray you keep my eyes 


Till I return one day to Paradise. 
° Bereaved .of you, Beloved, I am blind, 


A broken petal drifting in the wind, 


A sightless song-bird with a wounded wing, 
Forlornly wandering. 


II 
O Love, how shall I know 


If Spring has kindled the high, limpid snow 
Into rich erucibles of amethyst, 
Or in far meadows lulled in silver-mist. 
Wild poppies waken to the tender rune 

Of the frail, pearl-blue moon ? 


I 


I shall not see alas ! 


Sumptuous and swift, life’s bridal pageants. pass, 
Or radiant martyr-youth serenely ride 
In death’s gay cohorts mailed in dazzling pride ; 
` Watch mystic hordes. assail like pilgrim seas 
Time’s ageless sanctuaries. 


IV 


No lambent rays retrieve 


The brooding dark in which I grope and grieve, 
Banished, remote from the consoling grac@ 
The wise, compassionate radiance of your face.— 
When will you call me back to Paradise, 

Love, to redeem my eyes ? 





we want such a brave- ` 


COMMON ELECTORATES 


By ©. RAJAGOPALACHARL 


"mHE agreement over the common elec- 
torate proposalis a great achievement, 
which alone may suffice to give lustre 

“to Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s regime as Congress 

President. Reactionaries and persons ‘in- 

terested in keeping up the atmosphere `‘ of 

-communal discord may still oppose the pro- 

posal. Whatever may be the result, that 

such a proposal has been influentially sup- 
ported is one of the most  note-worthy 

‘triumphs of good .sense in recent times. 

‘There is nothing so effective as a long rope 

for people to learn lessons. The wisdom 

of the exclusivists has been givena full 
trial and found by all to be most damaging 

-in result. That way lies no hope for the 

nation or any community for that matter. 
Voluntary forms of untouchability are no 

‘better than that enforced variety which is 

‘known as a blot on Hinduism. Untouch- 

ability is an evil not only when it is a social 

‘bar between high and low caste, but also 

when it takes the shape of a political bar 

‘between two components of a population 

that must live together for good or evil. 

“Though not imposed by ancient custom, but 

invented by modern politicians, the system 

of separate electorates is a form of untouch- 
ability. Untouchability is bad socially ; so 

-also is it bad politically. In both eases both 

sides suffer. 

From exclusive and separate electorates 

‘to a joint electoral roll is a great advance, 

There may not be inter-communal confidence 

enough yet for men to give upthe divisional 

idea altogether and to accept complete identi- 

-fication with other communities. 

path-way to personal ` position and power 

which communal exclusivism opens out to 
fortunate members of a minority community 
is yet too much of‘a_ temptation for indivi- 
dual ambition to resist in the larger interest 
of national growth. But any step in advance 
is in itself to be welcomed. We must wait 
patiently, for all the lessons to be learnt. The 


‘full course of affliction must be gone through. 


for truth and good sense to triumph 
-completely. Wisdom learnt that way is 
-burned into us and will be permanent. 

Let us, then, not be impatient. When 


An easy. 


men get really to govern themselves through 
their representatives, when our democratic 
institutions are not as now mere clubs of the 
pushful, but real institutions responsible for 
the happiness and misery distributed among 
the people, the latter, i'e., the governed, will 
see that there is no particular advantage in 
having men ofthis or that persuasion to 
manage their affairs. They will. then see that 
itis more important to put good and able 
men in charge and that a man of one’s own 
caste or faitb, if bad or foolish, does terrible 
injury, not to be compensated for by the 
consciousness that a member of one’s own 
faith or caste is enjoying power. 

Even if seats are still reserved for parti- 
cular communities, there are distinct adyan- 
tages ina joinb electoral roll. Candidates, 
both Mussalman and Hindu, will-come for- 
ward whose conduct has obtained the appro- 
bation of Mussaimans as well gs Hindus. 
Those who have set the qne against the other 
community - must lose the votes of the one 
or the other, and cannot hope to win the 
majority of votes in a joint electorate. It 
will gradually bring men to see that the 
path to political position and power- lies 
through broad-minded and non-sectarian acti- 
vities and true service, and not by playing 
to communal passions aud prejudices. Every 
aspiring public worker will see that narrow 
interpretations of patriotism serve to diminish 
one’s opportunities for being chosen to render 
publie service. 

It may . be thought that even if we have 
joint electorates, men will go on working up 
communal prejudices and appealing to voters 
on the basis of caste or religion, privately, 
if not publicly. This cannot long continue, 
for anything done on.a large scale cannot 
but get known and bring its consequences 
with it. Seme may try to secure the, votes 
of a solid mass of voters by appealing to 
communal patriotism and may thus success- 
fully defeat rival candidates working on 
more difficult and non-sectarian lines. This 
may beso as long as there is a paucity of 
candidates.. But as time goes on, the natural 
result of opportunities afforded will be that a 
number of candidates will come forward 
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from the sam3 community, and they will 
perceive that in the competition among them- 
selves he who by his non-clannishness secures 
votes from the electorates of both commuai- 
ties, has an advantage over one who plays 
to religious or sectarian prejudice.. This will 
tend certainly in course. of time to lead the 
activities of public men in the right direc- 
tion. Let us therefore’ hope that all men of 





far-sighted patriotism will support the princi-- 
ple of communal electorates. This is not 
merely a phase of the working of the present 
Montford reforms or a question only for the: 
Royal Commission for the revision of the - 
Reforms but is a substantive principle affect- 
ing the permanent fate of India. Itis a step 
towards Swaraj. i ‘ 


M a aia f 
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TRUTH ABOUT THE POSITION OF THE HINDUS: 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By MARY K. DAS 


THEN I wrote the article on Truth About 
the Position of the Hindus in U.S. A. 
published in the April issue of the 
Modern Review (Calcutta), through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, the famous 
Pandit case had “not been decided by the 
United States Supreme Court. Since then 
Mr. S. G. Pandit, Attorney-at-Law of Los 
Angeles, California, has won his case before 
the U. S. Supreme Court. Mr.Pandit’s victory 
has established a precedent in favour of 
those Hindus against whom cases for can- 
cellation of naturalization were pending 
before various U. 8. Courts. However, so 
far nothing has happened to change any of 
the conclusions expressed in my former 
article on the subject. f 
Many misinformed Americans as well as 
Hindus think and write in newspapers in 
America and India that the 6) Hindus who 
were naturalized are now restored to their 


former American citizenship as an outcome: 


of the Pandit case. ` 

ln a. letter from the U. S: Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. May 20th 1927, 
Hon. Raymond C. Crist, Commissioner of 
Naturalization, gives information, which is 
entirely ‘different from the general impression 


on the subject. The Government of the ` 


United States, according to the Department 
of Labor, is not anxious to .keep its faith 
with ali the Hindus who were duly 
naturalized. The Department of Labor does not 
recommend, so far as we can judge, the 
restoration of citizenship of all the Hindus 
who were duly naturalized, but it recommends 


that the cases should be withdrawn only 
against those whose cases are still p ending. 
Of the 69 Hindus, duly naturalized, in 45: 
cases, through the efforts of the Dapartment 
of Labor and the Department of Justice, 


_Daturalizations have been cancelled. These 


forty-five parsons are rendered  stateless,. 
because the United States Government saw 
fit not to keep faith, The letter reads as 
follows ,:— 

“Mc. Walter N. Nelson 

Attorney and Counsellor’ 

1438 Dime Bank Bldg. 

: Detroit, Michigan 
“Dear Sir : l 
Answering your letter of May 7, you are 

advised that recently the Attorney General, in 
accordance with this-department’s recommendation, 
authorized the respective United States Attorneys: 
to discontinue suits to cancel the naturalization of 
certain Hindus, which has the status of pending 
cases. This probably is the subject-matter to 
which the press report in question had reference. 


Very traly yours i 
Raymond ©. Crist . _ 
Commissioner of Naturalization.” 


The position of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, regarding the status of the 
Hindus in the United States, as to their 
right to become citizens andi also if the 69. 
Hindus who were once naturalized by the 
U. S. Courts e(fourteen U. S. District Courts}. 
are citizens or not, has been further explained 
in: the following letter of the Acting 
Secretary of Labor, Hon, Mr. White, addressed 
to Senator Royal 5. Copeland of the United: 
States Senate. The letter reads as follows :— 
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Department of Labor 
Office of the Secretray 
Washington | 
265-c-445063 
May 21, 1927 
“Hon. Royal S. Copeland 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C 


‘My dear Senator: 


This is to acknowledga receipt of communication 
of Mr. W. W. Blakely .of Dexter, Michigan, 
-dated the 8th instant, requesting information 
concerning the naturalization status of Hindus, 
which your secretary Mr. Chesley Jurney, left at 
‘the Bureau of Naturalization on the 10th instant. 

For Mr. Blakely’s information, the Commissioner 
-of Naturalization informs me ‘that recently the 
Attorney-General, in accordance with this depart- 
ment’s recommendation, authorized the respective 
United States Attorneys to discontinue suits which 
had been instituted to cancel naturalization of 
-certain Hindus and which had the status of 
pending cases. This probably is the subject-matter 
of the press report to which Mr. T Sharman 
called Mr. Blakelv’s attention. The action taken 
by the Attorney-General has no bearing upon the 
cases of those Hindus whose naturalizations have 
-already _ been edncelled. The decision of the 
“United States Supreme Court in the case of U. S. 
V. Thind, 261 U 204, that Hindus are 
‘ineligible racially for naturalization, is in no wise 
-affected by the Attorney-General’s action. The 
recommendation of this department to the Attorney- 
‘General was submitted in letters dated March 25 
-and April 2, 1927 

I take great pleasure in returding Mr. Blakely’s 

Cordiaily vours 


-Jetter herewith. 
Robe Carl White 


Acting Secretary. 


From Hon. Mr. White’s statement, it is 
clear to us that, the U. 8. Department of 
Labor wanted that 69 Hindus who were 
-duly naturalized should be deprived of their 
citizenship ; and according to the wishes 
of the said department, the U. S. Attorney- 
-General—representing the Department of 
.Justice—started suits to cancel their 
American citizenship. In 45 cases natural- 
-ization certificates were cancelled by U. S. 
(lower) courts ; and these Hindus did not 
have sufficient means and influence to. fight 
“their -cases up to the Supreme Court of the 


. tried this method, but we failed. 
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United States. These 45 Hindus had been 
duly naturalized as others against whom 
eases for cancellation of citizenship were 
pending. However, they have been deprived 
of their American citizenship and rendered 
“stateless”, because. the United States Govern- 
ment has failed to keep faith with these 
Hindus and have persecuted them and ‘the 
rest of the 69, by starting suits to cancel 
their naturalization. None should forget 
that this was done, in accordance with the 
recent settled policy of the United States, 
that no Asiatic should be a citizen of the 
United States. Secondly, Hon. Mr. White 
makes it clear that the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s decision that “Hindus are ineligible 
racially for naturalization” remains un- 
affected. So in future, unless the situation 
changes, no Hindu can become a citizen of 
the United States, and it is because he is an, 
Asiatic, in other words, “racially ineligible.” 


First of all, the people of India should 


take into consideration what can be done to 


restore these 45 stateless Hindus to their 
rightful position of American citizens. We 
thought that, through proper legislation by 
the U. S. Congress, this -injustic® could be 
remedied. Last year, mẹ? husband and I, at 
considerable personal sacrifice and expense, 
it may be 
that, further efforts, directed towards the 
same purpose, will fail again. In that case 
what should be done by the people of India 
and the Indian Government ? Lastly, what 
are the Indian people going to do to remove 
the existing discriminatory legislations against 
them in various parts of the world—within 
the British Empire and the United States of 
America, Panama, efe—? The Indian people 
cannot expect to secure help from other 
quarters, unless they are willing to do their 
share in the fight to retain their rights as 
human beings and effectively oppose racial 
discriminations of all forms. 
Munich, Germany — 
June 18, 1927. 


“WHY DO I SIGH” 


“Why do I Sigh 

When there is so much splendour in ‘the sky? 
Why do I grieve 

“When there isso much sweetness in the eve? 
Why do I weep 

When jewelled stars.adorn the voiceless deep ? 
“Why do I cast 

_A mournful shadow on the ancient vast 


Of this great world 

With multitudinous serene. unfurled ? 

Is it because 

Beauty is prisoned in relentless laws, 

And I and stars 

Gaze at each other through dividing bars ? 


H. CHATTOPADAYAYA 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS . 


[ Books in the following languages will be noticed: Assamese, Bengali, English, French, German, 


Gujarati, Handi, Italian, 


Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, 


Kanarese, Malayalam, - Marathi, Nepal, Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi, Sindhi 
periodicals, school and college teat-books and their 


annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxine_ articles, addresses, ete, will not be noticed. The 


veceipt of books recewed for review 


will not be avknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered. 


The review of any book is not guaranieed. Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 


Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengals 


Reviewer, elc., according 0 the 


anguage of the books. No 


criticism of book-reviews and notices will be published.— Editor, M. R 


ENGLISH 


Tae Pyrnagorraw Way or Lire: By _ Mrs. 
Hallie Watters (Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar) Pp. 70. Price Re. 1-4 (Board). 


In the Introduction, the authoress _ discusses 
the sources of information in regard to- Pythogoras 
and. the Pythagorians. ; f 

The second chapter deals with the biography, 
and position and influence of Pythagoras as 
Philosopher, Scientist and Religious Reformer. 

In the third chapter she describes the school of 
Pythagoras and two Pythagorian schools. ; 

In the fourth chapter the authoress has given 
an English translation of the Golden Verses, which 
ave general attributed to Pythagoras. She has also 
discussed the authorship of the verses. Her 
commentary on the verses is excellent. . 

There is a bibliography (pp. 65-70) at -the end 
of the book, 

It is a precious volume. 


Spence TRAINING COLLEGE ANNUAL, 1926: Pp. 
155, Price 8 as. for students and Re. 1 for others. 


This interesting Annual contains a short history 
of the Spence Training College, Jubbalpur and 
also some articles of pedagogical interest. 


Our Semirvat Wawrs ann Tuem Surriy: By 
Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhusan. Pp. 24. Price as. 4. 


Presidential address delivered at the forty-ninth 
Annual meeting of the Sadaran Brahma Samaj. 
Well-thoughtout and well-written. . 


RETRANSFORMATION or SELF. © By Shyam Lal, B, A. 
Published by G. 9, Nivas Lash Kar, Gwalior. 
Pp. 279+ XXX. Price Rs. 2 

The author writes in the Prefatory Note that 

in this book “the ‘condition of the whole of the 
Universal Existence and of_its parts with their 
formation, transformation and  re-transformation 
has been described in a logical coherence step by 
step from beginning”. ; 
_ He further says :—"The book will, doubtless, 
immensely benefit the reader even if he finds 
himself unable, for any reason, to go a step 
beyond reading”. 


Gvostiosa: By Mary W. Barrie M. A. 
(Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar). Pp. 116. 
Price 1-4 (Wrappers) ; Rs. 2 (cloth). 

It contains the substance of _ lectures delivered 
in the Brahmavidya Ashrama, Adyar Madras. 
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A popular exposition of pre-Christian and 


Christian Gnosticism. - 


Gops iv Exum: By J. J. Van Deer Leeuw, 
LL.D. (Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar). 
Pp. 129. Price Rs: 1-8 (Board) 


oard). 
This booklet is “based on an, awakening of 
Hgo-conscionsness” which came to him some lttle 
time ago. , 

It contains the following chapters :—(i) The 
Drama of the Soul in Exile. (ii) The Way to the 
go. Gii) The World of the Ego. (iv) The 
Powers of the Ego, (v) The Return of the Exile, 
and an Afterword. 

Theosopical Standpoint. 


A Review or “Tus Heart or Jarmnism”: By 
Jagmanderlal Jaini, Chief Justice, High . Court, 
Indore. Published. by Shri Atmanand, Jain Tract 
Society, Ambala City. Pp, 54. Price. 4. as. 


a. Ehe Heart of Jainism” belongs to the series 
The. Religious Quest of India” and is written by 
Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson. 

Justice Jagmanderlal shows that this book is 
full of mistakes and misrepresentations; and is 
marred by the “Christian Prejudice” of the 
authoress. 


Nirvana: By George S. Arundale. Published 


by The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras, Pp..219. Price Rs. 2-4 (Board). 
This ‘Nirvana’ has. nothing to do with 


Buddhistic Nirvana. It is one of the stages of 
Theosophical, consciousness. The author has “just 
been born into Nirvana” (p. xiii) and this book 
contains the outpourings of that consciousness. 


Decavine Hinpvisu anb How ro Revive Ir: By 
Prof. Ganga Bishen and Prof. Amba Datta 
(R. S. D. College, Feroxepur), Pp. 30. 


Partly historical. According to the authors 
“Hinduism can be best revived by leading the 
life as our forefathers led before’. By this life 
they mean “four asramas.” 


“Hinpu Minn”: 
Sastrt Pp. IV + 1d. 


“Rendered from Sanskrit stray-thought verses.” 


Musines on Lien: By P. V. Chalapati Rao. 
Pp. 83. Price 8 as. 


Written in verse. 


By G. N. Anama Ramayya 
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Sree Rax CHANDRA : By M. Sitarama Rao, 
„L. T. Pp. 72 ; price 7 Ge. i 


Biography of Rama of Ayodhya. 


” Rousseav’ s Epvcamionan Tanory : Bi y Shamsul 
Ghani Khan, Headmaster, Government Tr aining 
School, Ajmer. Pp. 89 (Price not known). 


It contains a short life and a lucid analysis 
of the educational theory of Rousseau. 


Tae MEDLTOR AND OTHER THEOSOPHICAL Essays : 
By ©. Jinarajadasa, (Theosophical Publishing 
House) Pp. 95. Price Re. 1-4 (Board) 


Theosophical thoughts of the Vice-President 
of the Theosophical Society. 


Taoucuts on Forms & -Sympots IN Srxursm: 
poe a by Gyani Sher Sing. Lahore. Pp. 89. 
nce 8 as. 


Contains views of some Sikh thinkers. 


RasarsHr Rammonan Roy : By Manilal Q. 
Parekh, B. A. (Oriental Christ ey Rajkot, a 
wad). Pp. viitI186. Price Rs. 2 (Board). Rs. 3 
(cloth). 

There are 15 chapters in the book dealing with 
the various aspects of Raja’s life. The author has 
adopted Trinitarian Sanaan but is an admirer 


of Rammohan Roy. Raja published the 
‘Precepts of Jesus’ ihe the birth story, 
miracles, crucifixion , and resurrection. But our 


author thinks that, this “to say the least, was like 
acting the play ‘of Hamlet without the part of 
Hamlet and hence was tantamount to taking away 
its life and soul” (p. 45). That the doctrines of 
Trinity and Incarnation were | ‘stumbling-blocks’ to 
him, was, our author thinks, “owing to his Maho- 
medan training and bias” (p. 53). 


Vorces FROM witu: By Rai Sahib Gobin Lal 


Bonnerjee. Published by Jitendriya Banerjee 11, 
eee Lane, Calcutta. 5th x4. P. 92. Price 


Good thoughts. 
Manes CHANDRA GHOSH. 


Prof. 
the 


250 short paragraphs. 


Tus Inpran Corony or Sram: By 
Phanindranath Bose M.A. Published ae 
Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore. 


In the present volume Prof, Bose, gives us 
an useful resume of the researches of European 
scholars into the history and literature of ancient 
Siam which was once an important Hindu Colony 
and which is at present the only independent 
Buddhist power of Asia. Dr. ` Probodhcbandra 
Bagchi, in his learned preface has explained the 
character of Indo-Thai contributions which went 
to make Siam what it is to-day. Prof. Bose has in 
the narrow compass of 170 pages, succeeded in 
giving us a clear and interesting picture of the 
Hindu civilisation -in the Menam valley. The 
religion ənd literature, the archaeological monu- 
ments and political institutions “of ancient Siam 
have been described in a way that is sure to 
rouse the interest of the general public in the 
history of Greater India beyond the seas. We 
recommend the book to all lovers of Hindu 
culture history. 


ba 
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By Dr. Probodh Chandra 


Inpra ann CHINA: 
‘Greater India 


Bagchi, M.A., . Lar (Paris). 
Bulletin no. 2. 


In this monograph Dr. Bagchi has given a 
masterly summary of the extensive cultural 
relations of India and China. Dr. Bagchi had, the 
unique oppor tunity of studying the original Chinese 
texts with Great French Sinologists like _ Prof. 
Sylvain Levi, Prof. Pelliot and others. Conse- 
quently his ‘presentation of the propagation of 
Buddhism and Indian culture in the Far Hast 
is the result ofa critical and exhaustive analysis 
of the original Chinese sources, which he is the 
first Indian to handle. He brings out with a rare 
clarity and conviction how the cultural colla- 
boration, of India and China was, an event of 
extraordinary importance in the history of Asia. 
We are thankful to Dr. Bagchi for reminding us 


of this great historic truth and strongly re- 
commend the book to tie public.. 

Inpran CULTURE IN Java AND Stmatra: By 
Dr. Bianraj Chatterjee, D. Lytt (Punjab), Pid. 


(London).. Greater India Society Bulletin no, 3. 


Dr. Chatterjee has specialised in the history of 
Hindu cultural colonisation in Indo-China and 
Indonesia. He gives here a much-needed summary 
of the history of the Hindu colonies of Java and 
Sumatra, which were ignored by Indian scholars 
on account of their unfamiliarity with the Dutch 
language in which the principal studies are 
written. Dr. Chatterjee has done a great service 
to us by giving'in a simple yet attractive English 
‘style the results of the res@arches of the Dutch 
and the French scholars in that domain. His 
Chapter on the Javanese and Malayan_ Ramayana 
is of enthralling interest. Indian readers would 
get much pleasure and profit by reading this 
essay. The Bulletin would be had by ordering 
to the Greater India Soclety’s Office, 91, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 


Nirvana : By Rai Bahadur G. C. Ghose, CLE. 
Darsanasastri. Published by A. S. Ghosh Eisqr., 
140-2, Upper Ciacular Road, Calcutia. 


Rai Bahadur G. C. Ghose is well-known to the 
public of Bengal through his munificent gifts to 
the cause of higher education and social service, 
He is a leader of the Indian Christian Community. 
His metrical musings on Nirvana, bear a striking 
testimony to the fact that the soul of an Indian 
Christian is sensitive to all the deeper spiritual 
realisations of India. In every line we feel the 
prouad sincerity . and directness of a religious 
min 


“The Light which is lightened 
by the Super Light, 
The eye is opened which is 
the third; 
‘ The life which is unified 
with the Brahmic 
As a water-drop with the ocean ; 
That which is in words > 
unspeakable— 
The burying of the Self 
is Nirvana.” 


Through the various scriptures of different ages, 
the author glides on to the religion of spiritual 
synthesis beyond dogma and creed— 
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“That which is the end 
of Saints, 
The supreme ecstasy of their 
hearts? 


Here he takes his stand on the eternal and 
unshakable foundation, of, Peace and Harmony 
towards which Humanity is ever striving through 
centuries of trials and tribulations. We recommend 
the book to all serious students of spiritual 


progress, 
K. N. 


JAINA JATAKAS, BEING AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 
Boox I canto I or HEMACHANDRA’S TRISHASHTI- 


SALAKAPURUSHACARITRA _ TRANSLATED _by Prof. 
Amulyacharan Vidyabhusana and Revised and 
Edited with notes and inirductions By Prof, 


Banarsi Das Jain, M. A. Published by the Punjab 
Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore. Price Rs. 4 only. 


The Buddhist Jataka stories have now become 
well-known to the scholars_through the efforts of 
Fansbol and Rhys Davids. But the Jaina Jatakas 
have not yet gained as much publicity. We, there- 
fore, welcome the Jaina Jatakas, published by the 
Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot of Lahore. The 
present work is a translation of the first canto of 
Book (Parvan) I of Hemachandra’s Trisahastisalaka- 
purusacariira. It contains the history of sixty-three 
heroes—both mythological and_historical—of the 
Jaina religion. There is some difference between a 
Buddhist and aJaina Jataka. In a Buddhist Jataka, 
the future Buddha is always represented In a 
benevolent*character, but in a Jaina Jataka or 
Purvabhava, the life ef the future Jina is often 
depicted in dark colour. In various sculptures, we 
get the representations of the Buddhist Jatakas, 
but. unfortunately no sculptural. representations of 
the Jaina Jatakas have as yet been discovered. In 
an able introduction, Prof. Banarsi Das Jain 
discusses various topics relatmg to the text and 
gives a short biographical sketch of the poet 
Hemachandra. The book is an addition to the 
Jaina literature. One only wishes that the trans- 
lator would undertake the complete translation of 
the Jaina Jatakas and thus render them accessible 
to the general public. The -book does credit to 
Moti Lal Banarsi Das, who are rendering good 
service by their Punjab Oriental Series of books. 


P. B. 


Arctic SwaLLows ; By , Swami Sri Ananda 
Acharya Gaurisankar, Published by the Brahmakul 
Gaurisankar Math, Scandinavia. 


The Swamiji, Sri Ananda Acharya, Gaurisankar, 
author of these imaginative swallow flights from the 
east to the west and back again, whose sturdy 
figure on his horse Balkari both prefaces the verses 
and closes them, and to whom are strictly secured 
“all rights, especially that of translation,” is today 
known mostly to anthologists. These aerial fancies 
from the land of the Midnight sun will, it may be 
hoped, contribute towards his popularity among 
the reading public. The Swamiji is prolific in 
imagination and the list of his works appended 
to the book at its close is impressive enough, 
varied in_ topic and _ published from Norway and 
Sweden, London and New York, dating from the 
Year 1913 till today. The long series of errata 
is a little disquieting, though. But when we take 
courage in both hands and dip into it we may be 
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assured of finds that will satisfy our sense of 
poetry. The author’s use of words like Saji, 
yuntuni, Gouri-guru, Barsa ete., is an attempt to 
impart a strange and exotic air to his performance, 
but striking touches of originality are not wholly 
absent.; eg, speaking of Rameswar Setubandha, 
says the poet. | : 

“It is the bridge of love ’twixt me and Bharat 
ever expanding, as far and far I wander towards 
the northern pole.” = 

Again, a little girl ‘smiling at swallows flyiug 
round her head, reminds him that “there is a 
thread of love between earth-goers and sky-goers.” 
“A forest of blossoming Kadamba” is likened to 
“happy life gazing at paradise in the beyond,” 
But it is difficult to find the chain which links 
or holds the quatrains together from end to end; 
now he is speaking of the all-soul, now of his 
mother’s prayer in his days of infancy. In one 
place, he praises the deer feeding the tiger for 
its act of “self-offering”! (page 73). Writing on 
“metamorphosis,” “cataclysm,” “crematorium,” our 
“nnintuited self,’ “the energent many mirrored 
forth by the one absolute Me,” and the “bee- 
minted moment,” he could not be expected to 
keep his verses always to the level of poetry. 
There are many commonplace lines. l 

_ “Winter rouses reflection and consolidates 
friendship” Marking the contrast ln the Sone as 
at the source and at Deri, he muses—‘why do 
things so gentle at birth become so violent in 
youth ?” Sentences like—. 

“Life is like an autumn cloud, speeding to what 
unknown sky ?” will hardly pass the purity test. 


All things considered, the book is _ inviting 
because of its excellent and unconventional get-up 
{excluding the numerous errors in printing scattered 
throughout with a generous hand); its eastern 
way of putting things, its occasional gleam of 


true poetic glow,—and the writer is a personality 
well calculated to arouse interest. 


x. 

An OUTLINE or tan History or Sawns«rit 
Literature: By Dr. T. Chaudhury, WMA., Ph.D., 
A. 1. C. (Chakravarity Chatterjee & Co. Lid., 


15 College Square, Calcutta). Priced at Rs. 1-8 
(Indian) and 3s. Gd (Foreign) fourth edition. 


_It is a book of about two hundred pages, and 
within this small compass the author. has attempted 
to give a brief outline of the typical phases of 
the history of Sanskrit Literature, dealing with 
the literature of the Vedic period and that of the 
past—Vedic period technically called the Sanskrit 
period: the mutual influence between India, the 

Vest and the Hast, the. condition of the Society, 
manners and customs ascan be generally gathered 
from the internal evidence of the literature. Dr. 
Chaudhury is under no delusion and’ points out 
(page—57) the “Mobile condition of the ancient 
Hindu Society which. became gradually obsolete 
with the preponderating influence of more and 
more caste~-stagnation ‘or was. purposely ignored 
in the later Brahmanical times’. He has differed 
from Western g@uthors in some minor respects, 
not without reason. The author’s criticism is fair 
and pointed. The language of the book is pleasant 
to read and the book is nicely printed and its get- 
up is good. Although the book is meant for 
students of Indian Universities and Colleges, we 
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think that the subjects under Chapter XV might 
be more generously treated. ag 


HINDI 


«ppuan Raryakar: By Mr: Jagannath Das 

Rainakar”, B.A. Published by the Ganga-Pusiakmala 
Office, Lucknow. 18th edition, 1926. Pp. XXXII+ 
296+ 46, Price Rs. 5. . 3 


We at once recognise this work as a landmark 
of literary scholarship in modera Hindi. The 
Saisat of Biharidas, the best writer of love poems 
in Hindi, is here edited, perhaps for the first time, 
with all the care, labour and accuracy which it 
deserves. The Bihari-literature in Hindi is 
not insignificant, as, according to the Hindi- 
Navaraina, no less than 25 writers have written 
onit both in prose and verse. But this edition 
which is the result of the author’s labour for over 
a quarter of a century, has supplied the critical 
apparatus for the study of the master. Of the six 
MSS. of the text, five aré laid under contribution. 
The oldest manuscript which is in the Durbar 
Library of Jaipur, has been tackled for the first 
time. The number of dohas recognised to be of 
the poet is 713. In an appendix there is a list 
of 143 dohas which are attributed, to the poet. 
-As in the text so in his explanation the editor 
differs with the other writers and gives his reasons. 
We await with anxiety for the Introduction which 
the editor promises to publish in another volume, 
The portraits of Biharidas and Mirza Raja Jayashah, 
commonly known as Maharaja Jaysingh, which are 
reproduced in colours, were brought from Jaipur 
where the poet and his patron lived. 

This work forms the first volume of a contem- 
plated series on the old masters of Hindi literature, 
Judging from the merits of the volume under 
review the editor and publishers will thus not only 
do honour to the masters but also to themselves. 


Sacuitra Hovpr Manaszarat~-Parr I: Published 
by The Indian Press, Lid, Allahabad. Pp. 104. 
Price Re. 1-4.. - 

The Hindi-knowing public are indebted to the 
publishers for this nicely got-up, and profusely 
illustrated translation of the Mahabharata from the 
original Sanskrit. The style is simple and charming, 
There are five coloured plates besides a number of 
pictures ‘in black and white. This publication is up 
to the standard of the Indian Press, Ltd. It should 
be treasured in every household for instruction and 
enjoyment. 

Rases Basu. | 


MARATHI 


Hnivavacaz Bon or Words rrom Tur Heart : 
By S. B. Pai of Belgaum. Pages. 112. Price Re. 1. 


The economic and, ‘moral declfhe of Indian 
villages is described in this book. The style is 
verbose and highly figurative. 


” QHARACHA VAKILOR One’s own Lawyer: By 
S. E Damis Báo iLL. B. iPublisher---D. G. 


` and hence the help of 
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AE T Law Printing Press, Poona City. Pages 


yee fs. hree. 


That the knowlege of laws and regulations of - 
the country is indispensable to every resident, 
whether a citizen or a villager in these days is a 
truism which nobody will question. The varied 
transactions, monetary and others, as well as the 
frequent harassments to which peaceful citizens 
are subjected by the little gods armed with ad- 
ministrative powers, makes it incumbent on every 
persons to have at least a superficial knowledge of 
the laws which govern his worldly affairs. Such 
knowledge can be easily gained by a perusal of 
this book, which gives in a small compass the 
gist of principal sections of over forty Acts, and 
laws, such_as the Hindu. Law, Mahomedan Law, 
the I. P. Code, Transfer of Property_ Act, Land 
Revenue Code, the Municipal Act, the Police Act, 
etc. As a book of ready reference, the value of 
the publication cannot be exaggerated. 


JEEWAN-RASAYAN-SHASTRA OR A Treatise on Bio- 
Cumustry (Twerive_ Tissue Resens): By Dr. 
V. M. Kulkarni, H. M. D. Publishers— Messrs. Roy 
and Co. Pages 168436. Price Rs. Two. 


Of the various “pathies’ or schools of medicines. 
prevalent in India at present, that_of the Twelve 
Tissue Remedies is ione which deserves to be 
popular owing to the cheapness, harmlessness and - 
efficaciousness of the drugs as well as the facility 
with which s proper remedy can be found by 
reference to the books on _ the subject. The book 
under notice is written with care, and the present 
reviewer can testify from personal experience to 
the usefulness of the book as Well as the remedies 
suggested therein for several diseases. Some 30 
pages are devoted at the end to the enumeration of 
Homeopathic medicines, and the complaints they 
remove. ‘The book will prove highly _ useful 
in every family as a book of reference in Bio- 
Chemic treatment. ' 

V., Q. Apres. 


GUJARATI 


We have received the following booklets from 
the Vidyadhikari, Baroda State—1, Story. og 
Rocks, 2. Einenuanp’s SHIPPING, 3. WATER, 4, 
Hear, 5.° Tumut, 6. Acranezes Gn Hindi) and 
. CHAKRAVARTI Asnora. They belong to the 
Sayaji Bal Jnanmala, andare printed and published 
at Baroda and priced Rs. 0-6-0 uniformly. The 
majority are translations but they all bring out 
the subject very well, though in_ places very 
difficult words occur, as in the booklet on Ashoka. 
Juvenile students by themselves would find it 
difficult to grasp ideas conveyed by such words, 
3 of teachers cannot be dis- 
pensed with, if that is the object of publishing the 
series. - : 


- Bopuax, Seconp Bran: By Chhaganlal Thakar 
Das Modi, B.A. printed at.the Surat City Press, 
Surat. Thick card board. Pp. 16 unpriced (1926). 


In this small pamphlet Mr, Chhaganlal has 
garnered a number of happy pieces of advice on 
behaviour of men and women in the world, They 
are very valuable and if followed are sure to result 
in benefit to all and sundry. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


„Rasayan: By Ramniklal Girdharlal Modi, M.A., 
pie at the Harihar Press, Surat. Pp. 196: Cloth 
ound. Price Re. 1-12-0 (1926). 


Lime, salt, pearl, mercury, tale, gold, silver, 
copper and many such other articles have their 
medicinal uses. Their different preparations were 
being used extensively in old times and even now 
are not out of use. An interesting and scientific 
exposition of the processes of their preparation 
and use is to be found in this book, which will 
repay perusal. 

1. Urgan Co-orsratve Bangs, 2. Bangrya: “By 

. C. Jadav, B.A, Managing Director, Surat, 
Peoples’ Co-operative Bank (1926.) 
These two small pamphlets mark a departure 
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in the history of Co-operative work in Gujarat. 
The Co-operative Movement is making rapid 
progress in Gujarat, thanks to the organizing 
capacity of men like Dewan Bahadur A. U. Malji. 
Mr. Jadav is also a distinct organiser and as such 
having felt the want of books in | Gujarati 
on the subject in order to facilitate the dissemina- 
tion of. the knowledge thoreof, he has produced 
these two pamphlets, which give complete In- 
formation in simple language, both about these 
Banks and the banking system observed there. 
They are priced moderately : 0-4-0.each, | 

We have received copies of a Weekly Catnep Bs 
Guapr Mos or Indian Trr Brrs, We do not review 
Weeklies. eur 








COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


“p. è a” 


Hungarian Peasants 


_ In a recent number of the Modern Review 
it was stated by a correspondent that the ‘peasants 
in Hungary under the prasent regime have been 
reduced to a condition of abject debasement 
bordermg on serfdom, inasmuch as when they 
see a landlord they go down on their knees and 
prostrate themselves before him and kiss the track 
of T rai car. n : ' 

_ Having lived in Hungary for eight years, pre- 
vious to the Great War during itand after, from 
1912 to 1920, and having witnessed the great 
changes which swept over the country during the 
‘war and subsequent revolutions and anti-revolu- 
tions, I am in a position to refute the utterly 
absurd and baseless statement of your corres- 
pondent, who either does not know the Hungarians 
or belongs to some clique inimical to the country. 

I shall nét in this brief communication touch on 
the details of the changes and attitudes of the 
different communities, but can tell you from 
personal knowledge, that the Hungarian peasant, 
who is a most dignified and self-respecting person, 
proud and withal polite like a born gentlemen, is 
incapable of cringing to anybody, or behaving in an 
abject fashion. He came to the country as a 
conqueror with the Hungarian leaders a thousand 
years ago from Asia, and even during the age of 
serfdom in Kurope was a free man under his own 
ruler and shook off ali vestiges of alien serfdom 
after the Revolution of 1848, 

During the four months of. Bolshevistic regime 
he stood opposed to the Soviet in Hungary, and it 
is incredible that since the re-establishment of the 


tricher-—and 


present regime which he supported, he should 
have been reduced to such abject degradation as 
your correspondent describes. And this in the 
face ofthefact that under the present Parliamentary 
Constitution which Admiral Horthy protects as a 
Governor, against Communism, the, peasant now 
more than evér forms one of the main supports of 
the Government with his agricultural party. 
never saw or heard of any degradation of the 
Hungarian peasant, who is now more prosperous 
than ever—which cannot be said of the city work- 
man~-since the Great War and its | economic 
changes for the Fonge red people especially. The 
peasant gets more for his prođucts than before 
and ‘lives as simply as ever, and is thus becoming 
he was never poor in Hungary. Al- 
though I left Hungary about six years ago, when 
the present regime was well-established, friends 
have kept me well-informed about the state of 
things there, and recently I have learnt from 
friends who came to India that there has been no 
change for the worse so faras the peasants are. 
concerned. I am told that not long ago an English 
traveller in Hungary was perplexed to find a 
peasant who came to his rescue after an_ accident 
to his motor-car, behaving just like a well-manner- 
ed and dignified gentleman, courteous and polite 
and withal proud and self-respecting, as if he did 
not belong to a boorish or unrefined class to which 
the peasants anel workmen belong even in civilised 
Europe and America. He could hardly believe 
that bis host was after all a peasant and a 
villager. 

I can assure you that your informant is either 
misinformed or has some object th misrepresenting 
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the Hungarians owing to some party spirit or 
Other reason. 

I am no admirer of autocracies, or so-called 
democracies which in actual practice do not behave 
differently, and I believe in the right of the peasant 
above all, being an admirer and student of Tolstoy’s 
ideas, but one must be just and not distort fact 
for fiction. 

A PUNJABI 


Colour Prejudice in Edinburgh 


To most of us the severe disabilities under 
which Indians are suffering and the indignities to 
which they are being subjected in Edinburgh will 
strike as strange and unusual. But such as have 
been watching the march of events in America 
during the past few years may attribute it to the 
contagion that has spread from that country east- 
ward. The germ of colour discrimination might 
have also been communicated by that’ country 
through their missionary organisations in Indja, and 
I believe that this evil can be successfully counter- 
acted through the instrumentality of Christian 
Missionaries of the United Kingdom in this country. 
They, by their contact with the public of both the 
Places and also by their principal missionary 
message of equality and fraterinty, occupy a 
position of advantage. But a change in their own 
attitude must precede a successful effort in this 
direction. 

Those who are well-acquainted with the interna] 
working of foreign missions in India will not be 
surprised to hear of the shutting out of Indians by 
foreigners from public places of amusement in 
their own country when foreign missionary bodies 
are doing worse in even religious matters in our 
own country. Although an Indian is not forbidden 
by law from attending service of worship at the 
Keliogg Momorial, Church at Landour, a hill resort 
of American Missions in India, the treatment meted 
out to those who make bold to attend the service 
there makes it amply clear that they should 
consider their colour a serious disqualification, 
and should not dream of equality with their 
white brethren even in the house of God. The 
immediate and instantaneous shifting to a - hotel 
by a few missionary boarders from a land-lady’s 
boarding house on hearing from her that an Indian 
was coming to reside there fora short time, and 
their condemnation in unhestitating terms of the 
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idea of receiving white and coloured guests in the 
same house is another instance in_ point. The 
controversy aroused by the notice “Indians and 
dogs are not allowed” ‘put up outside a church at 
another hill station- will be still fresh on the 
minds of many. Some foreign missionaries seem 
to have gone so far as to take upon themselves 
the task of producing slave mentality in Indian 
Christians, not only during their social and official 
contact, but also in meetings of religious nature. An 
American professor of the Hweing Christan College, 
Allahabad, is_ said to have been teaching, in_ his 
Sunday school Jessons, abook named Racial Pro- 
blems, and there he has tried his best_ to. drive 
home to his class that white races are destined to 
dominate dark ones, and the latter are doomed to 
remain under subjection for ever. The Indian 
Christian. community -has been smarting under 
these indignities, buta vast majority of its members 
being in mission employment. had to put up with 
them as a necessary evil, and only such raised a 
dissentient voice as could afford to suffer the 
consequences of the criticism thereof. _ : 

The ban imposed on I[ndians at Edinburgh is an 
insult to the whole of Indian Nation. © It is satisfy- 
ing to note the unanimous condemnation of the 
ban by the Edinburgh town council, but the 
attitude of the trustees of Indian interests in the 
debate in the House of Commons is not easy to 
divine. The reply of Mr. Mac. Questen, mu. P., to 
an invitation to attend a protest-meeting ‘against 
the colour bar is extremely disappointing, because 
besides being characterised by want of sympathy, 
it possesses the sting of sarcasm in it. * Escaping 
the chances of contracting wndesirable acquain- 
tances and of wasting the time to be spent in 
study_are the reasons why according to Mr. 
Mac. Questen Indian parents should be glad of the 
ban. He advises Indians to reciprocate by excluding 
Scottish lads from such places in this country. 


Before this colour prejudice assumes huge , pro- 
portions, it is hoped that foreign Christian 
missionaries in India will rise to the occasion, and 
will not only wash themselves clean of all colour 
distinction within the small circle of the Indian 
Christian community, but will also take early steps 
to approach their brethren in their country and 
appeal to their sense of love and justice and ex- 
hort them to set an example of the high Christian 
ideals of inter-racial intercourse on terms of 


_ equality. 


An INDIAN CHRISTIAN. 





JAPANESE WOMANHOOD 


By D. © GUPTA 


law has given 


EITHER religion nor 
For thousands 


women proper protection, 
of years, 
to cruel submission to the other sex. This 
has been particularly the case with Japanese 
women, says Mr. Matsumoto, M. P., who 
always supports the women’s cause in 


women have teen subjected ’ 


`~ 


Parliament. He has made an extensive study 
of the subject and found all established 
creeds entirely contrary to the right principle 
as he believes, of perfect equality of 
Sexes. 

Women Ignored By Moses.—Mr. Matsumoto 
is sure that the Ten Commandments were a 
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moral code for- men, women being mentioned 
as merely in connection with men. In thé 
law-giver’s eye there was no women, as the 
object of legislation. Even Christ himself, 
proceeds the learned politician, cast a con- 
temptuous glance upon marriage. Peter and 
Paul, most important leaders of the Christian 
movement in the primitive stage, taught that 
women should submit to men at all times, 
not allowing any women to teach but 
instructing all women to keep silence. Mr. 
Matsumoto does not think it worth while 
extending his argument to any other religions, 


when the recognized “best one” is so much 
below the modern ideal. 
Law Knows No Woman—When Mr. 


Matsumoto says, “Law knows no women,” he 
means the Japanese law, especially, the Civil 
and the Criminal Codes. Women’s rights, 
if any, are ridiculously smaller than men’s 
in all prospects. The special features of the 
legislation against the fair sex are all based 
upon the traditional thoughts deeply rooted 
in the religions and philosophies that have 
been ruling in the orient. 


Manifest Irregularity-—-Mr. Matsumoto 
refers t@ the recent deliberation at = the 
proposed amendment of the Civil Code 


pointing to the funny expression, ‘manifest 
irregularity’ as ground for divorce not for 
the wife, but for the husband alone. As for 
the poor women, she may be put off for any 
offence even remote akin to adultery. The 
man is not blamed even in the revised Code 
for any irregularity that is not manifest. 
Mr. Matsumoto recalls the violent dispute 
over the use of such a ‘barbarous’ phrase 
in the Imperial law. The opinion in favour 
of its insertion prevailed, because ` the 
members who advocated it argued that purity 
of blood ought to be maintained by a pure 
woman, while the husband had nothing to 
do with the blood. 

Who will decide whether “Manifest” or 
not ? 

According to the | legislation’s view the 
presiding Judge, whoever it may bse, will 
be authorized to distinguish between ‘manifest?’ 
or not regarding the husband’s lirregularity. 
Such a Judge will be instructed to decide 
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the matter, according to the current social 
standard of morality. 

There ave 3581183 women wage-earners 
in Japan, in various kinds of works, ranking 
all the way from open air labour and 
mining to the higher professions, according 
to statistics, just published by the social 
affairs Bureau of Tokyo. Of the total 1315900 
women were engaged in agricultural work, 
980000 in the factories and mines, 428544 in 
Government service, teaching, medical, semi- 
medical and other professions, and 400000 in 
commercial activities. 


The return for Tokyo alone, up to August, 
1924, shows that women workers are classifi- 
able into three groups, the first including 
teichers, doctors, pharmacists, journalists, 
authors, business clerks, guides and detec- 
tives. The second group includes dentists, 
masseusers and shampooers, midwives, typists, 
stencgraphers, telephone operators, hairdress- 
ers, actresess,: artists, musicians and teachers 
of polite arts. The third group is of women 
who are engaged in physical labor. 


In the matter of income, below 60 Yen a 
month is considered the minimum. Practising 
women physicians have a monthly income of 
200 to 700 Yen; musicians and artists 150 
to 500 Yen ; stage and film actresses 100 to 
800 Yen, dentists 150 to 600 Yen, beauty 
experts 120 to 150 Yen; hair-dressers 80 to 
100 Yen; midwives 80to 500 Yen; chauffeurs 
80 to 300 Yen. These are grouped as the 
highest class. 


The middle class includes teachers in 
middle grade education, guides, pharmacists, 
shampooers and masseusers, journalists, art 
models, stenographers, detectives, restaurant 
girls, office hands, car conductors, government 
and public officials and school teachers, who 
earn from 70 to 150 Yen a month. 


Under the third group come typists with 
30 to 100 Yen amonth; officeclerks 24 to 70 
Yen; nurses 36 to 100 Yen; telephone ` 
operators 20 to 85 Yen; women for hire by 
the day 15 to 45 Yen; theatre and consert 
hall employers 30 to 50 Yen; factory hands 
15 to 70 Yen. These are almost all.young: 
girls of 15 to 23 years of age. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS. 


Was Ashoka a Buddhist ? 


« Prof. B. M. Barua subjects the opinion of 
the Rev. H. Heras, 8. J., that Ashoka was 
not a Buddhist but a Hindu, to ‘critical 
examination in The Mahabodhi and comes 
to the conclusion : 


Asoka was aman, a member of Hindu society, 
an Indian king, and, above all, a Buddhist. His 
inscriptions themselves, as I have sought to show, 
contain evidences proving his Buddhist faith. These 
evidences may now be summed up as follows:—- 

1. Asoka went on pilgrimage to Lumbini and 
worshipped there, because, as he knew, it was the 
village where the Buddha Sakyamuni was deli- 
vered. A Brahminical Hindu is never known to 
have gone on pilgrimage to Lumbini because it is 
the birth-place of Gautama Buddha, De 

2, Asoka undertook .a pilgrimage to Nigali- 
Sagar on the road to Nepal for the consecration of 
the Stupa of the Buddha Konagamana enlarged by 
him five years back. 

Asoka had been a supporter of the Bud- 
dhist sect founded by Devadatta, he would have 
gone to the Stupa of a. previous Buddha, such as 
Konagamana and avoided going to Lumbini. the 
` birthplace of Gautama Sakyamuni, the Buddha 
whose name was ex hypothes: repugnant to a fol- 
lower of Devadatta. 

4. Asoka bestowed certain cave-dwellings upon 
the Ajivikas. But there is no evidence to show 
that he formally consecrated them. In the votive 
inscriptions Asoka has referred to the donee simply 
as Ajivikas, without such honorific prefix as 
‘Bhadanta,’ while in the votive inscriptions of Dasa- 
ratha, the grandson and successor of Asoka, they 
are invariably honoured with such a prefix. 

5. Asoka’s statement that for a little over two- 
and-a-half years he remained a «pasaka, and 
subsequently became associated with the Bhddhist 
Sangha, is clear enough to indicate that he embra- 
ced the doctrines of Gautama. If it be not taken to 
imply his change of faith in favour. of Buddhism, 
the successive periods of time during which he 
remained a upasaka and became associated with 
the Sangha are rendered unmeaning. 

The First Minor Rock Edict which is an 
instance of Dhammasavana greatly. emphasises the 
Puad hisi cardinal principle of* Parakrama or Apra- 
mada. f l 
7. Asoka in hiş Bhabru Edict, assures the mem- 
bers of the Buddhist Brethren of his deep and 
extensive faith in the Buddhist Triad, which he 
could not have done if he were not a Buddhist. 

8. In the same Bhabru Edict, Asoka has been 
concerned to recommend seven texts selected out 
of the Buddhist scriptures then known to him for 
the constant study and meditation by the Bhikkhus, 
Bhikkhunis, Upasakas and, Upasikas of the Buddhist 
community, and that with a view to making the 
Good Faith long endure. lhe had been a non- 
Buddhist, he would not have referred to Buddhism 


as Saddhamma, nor interested himself to make 
it long endure and ventured to recommend the 
selections made by him out of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures for the constant study among the Buddhists. 

, 9. Asoka honoured all the sects with various 
kinds of honours in the sense that he showed 
various kinds of favours to them. If he had tolera- 
ted the different faith and impartially protected 
the law, he did so as a wise Indian monarch. 


A Suggestion for Muhammadans 


_ The editor of The Vedic Magaxine writes 
with reference to the Musiim agitation to 
e punishment for attacks on their pro- 
phet . 


It were far better to trust in the morals of the 
Prophet. himself than in any uproar which the ° 
Muslims could raise against attacks on his life. 
For the former alone. can_ stand the onset of time, 
while the latter. is invariably found to be only a 
flimsy safeguard, no 

History is bound to sit in judgment on makers 
of history, of whom Muhammad was Surely one. 
Instead of strangling the voiceeeven of his enemies, 
let all have their say on the subject. The present 
is an age of liberty. Sometimes adverse criticism, 
even if malicious, has been found to pave the way 
to ultimate adoration. | f 
_ It appears the faith of the Musalman in the 
intrinsic greatness of the Prophet is not deep 
enough, or else the intellectual level that the 
Islamic community has yet reached is miserably 
low, The insensate campaign they have launched 
against both the Hindu community and the Punjab . 
judiciary. is doing the cause of Muhammad a 
distinct disservice. The book which they are 
denouncing has been read and re-read throughout 
the province in the course of ithe lengthy trial of 
M. Rajpal in court. And now that the Muhammadan 
row against it is growing louder and louder, 
attention even of persons indifferent to religion- 
is being drawn to it, and men of non-partisan 
mentality are getting confirmed tin the belief that 
Muhammadan Intellect must have found itself 
incapable of answering the attacks of non-Muslims 
in open polemics so as to have taken recourse to 
uproarious protests and frantic appeals to the 
Government. i 


German Trade and Shipping in- Asia 


Mr. St. Nihal Singh has contributed an 
article to Welfare to show how the Germans 
are gradually recovering their Asiatic trade 
with amazing rapidity and success. Here are 


' some extracts : 


What business had those, intensely patriotic 
Britons on board a German ship ? Why were they 


Pa 
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_not travelling on a British , steamer ? Surely 
there were ships flying the Union Jack going from 
the Far Eastern to European ports of call. _ They, 
however, would have had to pay more had they 
travelled by a British instead of a German liner. 

“Even the ‘Jap’ mail costs, more,” said a lady 
of British extraction, while discussing this matter 
with me. Another passenger-—also an Anglo- 
Saxon~had calculated that if he had taken a 
British boat from Shanghai to Genoa instead of 
this it would have cost him nearly £20 more. 
“Quite a consideration, especially when a man 
is travelling with his wife and twoor three 
kiddies,” was his comment. 7 

In the chase for economy sight is soon ‘lost 
of patriotism, though patriotism bobs up in talk 
now and again. Inasmuch. as Britons permit 
practical considerations to outweigh the, patriotic 
impulses, I am nota bit surprised at their procti- 
vity to ascribe an action taken by members of 


another nationality to anything but a patriotic . 


motive. eek . 

The Germans are winning back their trade 
because they possess many sterling qualities. 
They are both intelligent and industrious. Despite 
all libels upon their character, they give remark- 
ably good’ value for the money. They do not, 
‘above all, become easily discouraged, but _ persist 
in using every resource at their command until 
success crowns their efforts. 

_ The Derfflimger serves as a good example to 
illustrate the individual and_ national traits that 
are enabling Germany, by degrees, to overcome 
the handifap imposed upon her people by the 
war. The economy of labour with which efficiency 
was secured was really remarkable. 

_ The steward who looked after my, cabin cleaned 
it and also several other cabins near by. He 
helped, besides, to wash the windows and polish 
the brass. He awaited at table each meal time. 
The man who made my bath ready every morning 
went to the printing office when all the baths 
were over and set up the type, printed the menus 
forthe day and the news bulletins received by 
wireless and at meal-time waited on table. So far 
as I could discover none of the stewards performed 
just one function, but: had other jobs to which 
he. must apply himself when one was finished. 

There were only two stewardesses for the whole 
ship—one for the first and the other for the second 
class. They had to prepare the baths for all the 
women and the children passengers, clean the 
bath-rooms and lavatories even to the extent of 
scrubbing the floors, and attend to any ladies who 
might be suffering from sea-sickness or other 
ailments. 

I never saw such economy of labour on any 
British ship by which I travelled. The owners 
of such steamers usually resort toa different 
expedient in order to cut down the running ex- 
penses. They employ Indians or Chinese at 
ridiculously low wages instead of paying the 
unlon scale to their own countrymen, who would, 
as well, refuse to work beyond the union hours. 

_On the Derfflinger the entire crew was German 
with the exception of the six Chinese employed ‘to 
do laundry work. , 

- Despite the economy of labour, the service was 
quite good—certainly no worse than that I have 
had from British stewards on the Atlantic and 
elsewhere. The cabin was always cleaned, the 
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beds made and the washstand attended to by the 


. time the officers, made their tour of inspection 


daily, round about eleven o’clock in the morning. 


Bengal Villages and revival of 
Cottage Industries 


Mr. Haradayal Nag writes in Welfare : 


Every one irrespective of sex and age has to 
pay some money in purchasing Lancashire cloth 
which may be fairly termed as tax. Even a poor 
family consisting of say, five members must pay 
at least fifty rupees a year; this itcan hardly 
do without borrowing because it can hardly save 
any money for such a purpose. The destruction 
of cottage industries has thrown the bulk of 
village labour out of employment. There is no 
profitable use of this unemployed labour. The 
village people fully understand these difficulties 
but they do not know howto get out of them. 
Nothing but economic reconstruction of our 
villages can save them ‘from their imminent eco- 
nomic ruin and such economic reconstruction 
must be based on the regeneration of our cottage 
a purpose our village people 
are badly in need of intellectual strength and 
organising capacity. It is urged on behalf of the 
Supporters of British Imperialism in India that 
cottage industries do not pay and cannot. compete 
with the machine industries. Cottage industries 
may or may not bring riches to the villages but 
they are sure to provide the impoverished 
villagers with sufficient food and clothing which 
they are so badly in need of. The question of 
competition does not arise when one who has not 
money to buy cheap foreign goods, has to provide 
himself with the bare necessaries of life. Under 
the existing circumstances nothing but revival 
of cottage industries can save them from the 
all-devouring jaws of foreign exploitation. This 
should be brought home to the people of our dying ` 
villages by our selfless intellectuals and sacrificing 


patriots. 


Panini’s Excellence as a Grammarian 


Prof. I. J. S. Taraporewala writes in 
The Calcutta Review : 
Panini avoids the confusion naturally caused 


in the Western system of grammar. We, who 
have learnt according to the Western system, 


. have an idea that there is some inherent power in 


in other words, that there is a 
sort of sabda sakti, which determines the “part 
of speech.” This confusion arises, as we, have 
seen, because the compilers of grammars in the 
West have had no special terminology of their 
own, but have borrowed it from the science of 
thought. In fapt, until quite recently, there had 
been practically no investigation of grammar qua 
grammar in the West. Panini, on the other hand, 
keeps the science of thought strictly apart and 
confines himself solely to the analysis of the 
language. Ana in the course of his investigations 


the concept itself, 
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he has fully uuderstood the nature of the language 
he is analysing, he has grasped firmly the fact 
that the sentence is the unit of language and he 
has therefore, laid down that the grammatical 
worth of a word (in Sanskrit) is not dependent 
upon the concept embodied in it but is to be 
es by the ending which has been added 
o it. 


Hinduism and Proselytisation 


Professor Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterjee 
writes in the Hindu Mission Bulletin : 


One of the most noteworthy epigranhical 
documents of ancient India is the Besnagar Pillar 
Inscription in Gwalior state. It is in early 
Prakrit and in ancient Brahmi characters of the 
second or third century B.C, and 
on a stone column which had the figure of Garuda, 
the divine bird, vehicle of Vishnu, on the ton. 
The inscription records that this pillar, this 
“Garuda-dhvaja” of Vasudeva, the God’ of the 
Gods (Devadevasa Vasudevasa Garudadhvaje) was 
set up by a Greek named Heliodoros. the son of 
Dion. who was the ambassador (Duta) from a 
Greek king of the North-Western Frontier of 
India named Antialkidas, to the. court of a Hindu 
Ring Kasiputra Bhagabhadra. Heliodoros 
himself a “Bhagavata,” that is, a follower of Vishnu 
a Vaishnava. 

This inscription is an incontrovertible evidence 
of Orthodox Hindu (i. e. Brahmanical. as. opposed 
to Buddhists, Jaina and other - heterodox, non- 
Brahmanical form of Hinduism) _proselytisation of 
foreiga Mlechha” peoples in times before 
Christ. 

Other evidence is not lacking. The Sakas, the 
Parthians and other foreign tribes, like the Greeks, 
were completely Hinduised, and in most cases 
they were accepted as Kshatriyas in the Orthodox 
Hindu community. In twə or three generations 
non-Indian_ names like Zamotika, Damazada, 
Kanishka Huvishka Mihiragula, ete. give place to 
Jayadaman, Rudradaman, Vasudeva and, other 
Sanskrit names, showing their Hinduisation. 
Large Indian communities which are now regarded 
by all as Orthodox and Hindu have been shown 
y historians to be of foreign and non-Hindu origin. 
Even within recent centnries, the Ahoms of Assam 
a Shan tribe allied to the Siamese, have become 
completely Hinduised - names like Su-ka-pha, and 
Su-klen-pha_ for instance are given up for 
Visvesvara Sinha and, Gadadhara Sinha. 

_ Conversion of original non-Hindus to orthodox 
Hinduism with the authority of the Brahmins 
has ever been a common event in the History of 
the Hindu people, The History of India in the 
early phase is in its cultural sideis the History 
of the expansion of Hindu organisation and Hindu 
sicioethical and philosophical ideals from the Punjab 
and the upper Ganges vally (the true Aryavarta) to 
the outlying, tracts, This cultural expansion is still 
at work—silently, slowiy and sifrely without any 
heat or conscious propaganda, through the innate 
force of the Hindu world of ideas, among the ‘rude 
peoples on the borders of the, Hinduised | tracts 
in Chota-Nagpur, in Assam, in Nepal, in the 
Central Provinces—among the Kols, the Bodos, 
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the Nagas, 
and others. 00 
_ Orthodox Hinduism in the ancient days when 
it had not lost its vitality overflowed sponteneously 
the natural boundaries of India and was carried to | 
the outlying lands—tc Burma (Suvarnabhumi, 
to Siam (Dvaravati), to Cambodia (Kamboja), to 
Cochin China (Champa), to Malaya (Kataha), to 
Sumatra (Srivijaya), to Java (Javadvipa), to Bali, 
to Borneo (Barhina), The original peoples were 
converted to orthodox Brahmanical Hinduism 
with Brahman priests from India and Vedic 
sacrifices and this we know from Sanskrit inscrip- — 
tions found iL those land, later Buddhism followed 
suit, Hven at the present day the people of Bali 
retain their Hindu religion, with the Hindu Gods, 
ritual of worship and philosophy and even the 
Hindu caste system. Brahmanical Hindu Gods 
and Godesses like Yama, '{ndra, Kubera Sarasvati 
etc are even to-day worshipped and honoured in 
Japan. Hinduism spread as a cultural force no 
doubt; but its ethical and philosophical doctrines 
k humanising 
influence on the outlook of the peoples (whether in 
India) who adopted it, spread, along the path of 
of peace only: there is no evidence anywhere to 
suggest that it followed the path of the sword. 


the Magars and Gurungs, the Gonds 


Santiniketan 
Mr. B. G. Reddy writes in The 


teer : = 


Volun- ` 


Rabindranath has a religious temparament from 


‘the very beginning, which we can trace in his 


earlier poems. He is very. well-versed in Hinda 
scriptures, and’ he is second to none in his great 
admiration for Vedic India. Nevertheless he never 
failed to discern the degeneration of Modern India. 
Himalayan summits of learning and 
wisdom. He found that “the clear stream of reason” 
instead of fertilising the minds of people, “has lost 
its way into the dreary desert sands and dread 
habits.” And in foundiug his small ashram at 
Santiniketan : he had laid the foundation stone for 
a big aqueduct to make the stream take its course 
through its former channels. 

The second intention of the founder was to 
give perfect freedom of thought to his students, 
He himself. was a great lover of that liberty and 
tasted its delicious fruits even in his nonage, He 
wanted to give the. same liberty he enjoyed to his 
pupils and allow them to have their own course’ 
of study, thus giving them scope for a full 
expression of their thought and creative power. 
Tn other institutions when a boy is found to possess 
different taste and capability his teachers will 
take particu!ar care to check and curb them so 
that he may not fail in his history cr geography 
examination. The result will naturally be a dis- 
pleasure towards any sort of learning. In 
Santiniketan the students are saved from such 
misery. as 

Stadents have their own elected captains who 
i 2. The teachers have 
practically nothing to do with their general conduct. 
Any misbehaviour of any student will be con- 
sidered by the Panchayat or the committee of the 
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students, Students get up early in the morning 
and after finishing their morning rites, sit, medi- 
tate for 15 minutes like young Rishis. After their 
individual meditation, they all gather together in 
a circle and sing a hymn from the Upanishads. 
This is again performed in the evening after 
sunset, Every Wednesday, being a holiday, all 
the students and teachers attend the sermon in the 
mandir. Rabindranath himself, when he js not 
absent from the Ashram conducts_the sermon, 
All the inmates anxiously wait for Wednesday to 
hear Rabindranath revealing the depths of many 
problems of the world in his péculiarly fluent and 
poetic langauge. Those who have not heard him 
speaking cannot have any idea of how he delivers 
his sermons, That one hour of Wednesday in the 
mandir will he the happiest and noblest hour in 
the whole week and they leave the mandir feeling 
that they have learnt something tangible, Every 
day before they begin their class-work they have 
“Baitalik” a religious song from Gitanjali or some 
other book sung in.a_chorus and another song 
before they, go to bed after their daily routine. 
ee Telgioug instruction is imparted to the 
students, 


The recent. Great War had horrified Rabindra- 
nath a great deal. He had seen how every country 
in the West had fallen‘a victim to the henious 
crimes of war, which are with great pride per- 
formed in the name of patriotism and nationalism, 
He also had found. out how detrimental the spirit 
was tô the establishment of world peace. This 
demon of fake patriotism and aggressive nationa- 
lism, had not allowed *him to rest in peace and he 
was greatly troubled by it. He had thought about 
the problem deeply and had come to the conclusion 
that unless. these countries are tied with silken 
cords of cultural unity, world peace could not be 
established. He thought that an exchange of the 
knowledge of different cultures would make the 
people understand each other thoroughly by which 
there would be an end to these wars. 

“With this idea in his mind, he founded the 
Vishva-Bharati or international University, at 
Santiniketan in 1921 to provide a centre where 
scholars from East and. West could gather together 
and exchange their thoughts. Scholars from 
France, Germany, Italy, Norway. China, Tibet, 
Russia and other countries have already responded, 
to the bugle cali of Viskva-Bharati. 

There are no class-rooms or, lecture-halls at 
Santiniketan. Classes are held in the open air 
under the green shade trees and_in the verandas 
of dormitories during rains. Class work is 
conducted from 7 to 10-30 in the morning and 
from 2 to 4-30 in the after-noon. Only Wednesday 
full-moon and new-moon days are observed as 
holidays. There is regular arrangement for teach- 
ing from infant standard to B. A, and also there is 
the Vidyabhavan department where students are 
given facilities in Indology, philosophy and com- 
parative philology etc. There are both boys and girls 
im all classes and special arrangements are made 
for lodging and boarding for the girls.. The small hoys 
and girls have their own special departments and 
they are kept under direct supervision of expert 
educationalists. They have their own library, 
association game, poultry, gardening, masonary ete. 
and are the objects of envy for all the inmates of 
the ashram, not excluding even the founder, They 
live in perfect happiness and cheerfulnes and love 
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the ashram. more than their homes, Specific 
arrangements are made ‘for painting and music 
and this is the most successfull department in 
Santiniketan. This forms the pivot. of _ the con- 
jenial atmosphere of the place which is at the 
oe time artistic, poetic and musical yet very 
simple, | 

Students leave Santiniketan reluctantly as the 
social functions are so varying and, interesting. 

Every day there will, be some entertainment 
or other, literary associations, recitation com- 
petitions, picnics, feasts, musical. entertainments, 
enacting dramas and so many ohter varieties of 
activities which keep the inmates ever active and 
cheerful. Poet Rabindranath himself very many 
times takes part in these functions, specially in. 
musical entertainments and dramas. `. 

Santiniketan students are known as very good 
sportsmen in Calcutta and other moffussils. Foot- 
ball, hockey cricket and tennis are their tavourite 
games and they will be winning trophies every 
year. Very many students do exercise regularly 
both in the morning and evening and they are 
expert boxers, wrestlers and fencers. There are 
well-trained volunteers who go and render their 
services in all big gatherings in the vicinity. 

_ We have expressed our difficulty in undertaking 
this great task of writing this article about our 
aima mater and we hepe that this_ brief 
will give an idea of Santiniketan, its 
ctivities to the readers. 


ef survey 
ideals and 


The Staff of Veterinary Colleges 


The editor ‘of The Indian 
Journal says : 


Veterinary 


_ A lecturer on Rs. 120-'or even less is a common 
sight in some of the Veterinary colleges! Is it 
not necessary that a certain amount of dignity or 
shall we say sanctity, should be attached to the 
post of a lecturer? If the Veterinary Advisers 
themselves can submit to the present state of 
treating their lecturers as such cheap men, who 
else would regard them (the lecturers) as men . 
worthy to train the future Veterinary Sargeons of 
this land! How will the Alumni of such colleges 
be valued in the world? Cheapness is generally 
associated with bad labour. But it is unfair to 
suggest that the present incumbents are in any 
way lacking to justify the confidence placed in 
them. Our contention is that by merit and _ the 
responsible nature of the work alone, if by nothing 
else, they deserve to be raised to the Provincial 
gazetted rank. Prudence, necessity and professional 
dignity, all point inthe same direction. How many 
Veterinary Advisers have moyed in this matter? 

Every province must have its own centre for 
production of Sera. The necessity for this is being 
felt more and more every day. What aggressive 
proposals have been placed before the Local 
Governments bye their respective Veterinary 
Advisers? Will the Government. dare to oppose 
such a measure? We hope not. Only, we fear, 
the matter“is not pressed upon them as it ought 


A comprehensive scheme of the extension af 
Veterinary aid in rural areas should be arrived at. 
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There ought to be a Provincial gazetted officer at 
the head of each district as in the case of the 
medical department. He shouldbe held responsible 
for efficient control of any contagious disease with- 
in his district, He can help research work. from 
the field and direct the activities of the assistants 
unae him in the best interests of the ryots at 
arge, i 


Beera 


Hand and Mind 


We pick out at random the following 
passages from D. Spencer Hatch’s stimulating 
article on “Hand and Mind” in The Young 
Men of India : 


_ Misguided youths, and possibly certain com- 
munities, will hardly understand these recent 
words .of President Coolidge: : 

_like to dispense with the kind of service 
that is, neeessary for me to have at the White 
House and wait on. myself. , IfI find a strap is 
broken, I like to get out the tools that are used 
by shoe makers and harness makers, make a 
wax end, and repair it. I like to do a little black- 
smithing around what is left of our old shop ; try 
my hand again with the carpenter’s tools; go 
out and repair the fence, when it is breaking 
down ; and mend the latchon the kitchen door. 
Most people in this country do these things 
themselves and do not hire them done. I want to 
keep in mind how people live’and what is necessary 
for them to do to get along and_ meet their bills 
out of their ordinary income. . My father and my 
people led that kind of a life, which is altogether 
natural and wholesome. It seems to me to be 
the foundation of independence, `: . 

The Board of Educational Survey, in its’ recently 
published survey of the Educational System of 
the Philipine Islands, has this to say: _ 

The building in which the school is to be 
housed should be erected by the pupils, under 
the guidance of the teachers. In certain places 
this is done now and is found to be entirely 
feasible ..Thus by placing responsibility for the 
construction of the buildings squarely on. the 
shoulders of the pupils a twofold _ educational 
result is achieved. The pupils are made to acquire 
certain desirable carpentary skill and, through 
the example of teachers whom they respect, are 
taught a respect for manual labour. 

‘For similar reasons, the upkeep of the school 
plant should be a charge upon the pupils. All 
repair work should be undertaken by them, under 
the direction of. proper instructors. There should 
be no janitors in these schools. One of the fine 
things in the elementary, school noted by the 
members of the Commission was , the pride 
exhibited by the. pupils in keeping their buildings 
clean. Hach building had its various squads for 
sweeping and polishing the floors and for the 
removal of waste. In sharp cqntrast was the 
situation found in the regular high school. Here 
there was as a rule no pridesn the part of the pupils 
in a clean and well-ordered phpsical plant. Instead 
there was a  well-ordred antipathy towards manual 
labour. In their minds the life of the student is 


incompatible with work with hands. If sucha 
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spirit creeps into the rural high school, its doors. 
may as well be closed,’ | : 

In 1924, commodities were produced in 
Philippine school gardens and on school farms 
to the ‘value of 500,000 (approximately Rs.- 1,500, 
000), but, of course, the value of the, product in 
money s nothing to the value of the instruction 
given to the country. , 

The Government Unemployment Committee 
are now asking us what changes can be male 
in our system of education to prevent such an 
unemployment problem as we have among ‘the 
educated classes of Travancore State, where we 
have so much education. First and foremost, by 
all possible means, let the schools teach the 
dignity of labour. : 

At our Rural Demonstration. Centre we find 

that the boys of the Weaving School really enjoy 
thatching the school, themselves when _thatching 
is necessary. The night school has had to meet 
in the Weaving school among the looms. The 
Inconvenient place impressed upon the students 
the need of a better place for. the night classes. 
They decided to build themselves a, building and 
they are building it meeting in their spare time 
each day and putting it up with their,own hands. 
When the deep well needs cleaning, those who 
receive the benefits of the Demonstration Centre 
join together and clean it. 
_ I have just been working.out with the secretary 
in charge how much money must be provided for 
the new TEA DE oR. tae daily, weekly and 
monthly periodicals and the circulating library, 
which is to serve the central village and the 
villages around. After estinfating cost of books, 
periodicals, furniture and lamps, I said, ‘Now 
what will be small, building we must build for 
the library and Seer situs cost ? . 

The answer, was : ‘Oh, we need provide nothing 
for that The night school boys, our Boy Scouts 
ae the readers will put up the building them- 
selves.’ 


Serio-comic Aspiration of a Graduate 


Parbati Kinkar Chatterjee writes in St. 


Xaviers Magaxime : 


After weary days of strenous labour and toil 
through hope and despair I am at long last a 
graduate. From dreams let me turn to facts. 
am not the son of a rich man and hence [ cannot 
go in for a costly course of training, The medical- 
and engineering lines are thus out of my: reach. 
Post graduate studies are a fine cluster of grapes 
but of a kind that would set my teeth on edge. 
How about the Law College with its wide open 
doors and roomy passages? After three short years 
I could pass out with flying colours, but the 
envious eyes of starving colleagues would prove 
too much for me. The very thought of justifying 
in my own case the ruthless principie of “the 
survival of the fittest” would drive me mad, for it 
is one of the ideals of my life to live and let live. 
Clearly, Iam cut out for commerce, But how to 
begin? I have no almighty burra sahib among my 
relations to elbow me into a job, and worse luck, I 
own no widowed aunt who- calls me sonny. Still, 
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I have not given up hope, Wealth may come from 
some unexpected source, Aladdin’s lamp or an 
uncle from Australia, While there is life there is 
hope. If Othello. could win the fair Desdemona 
could I not with my tolerable appearance find 
favour with some speculative father-in-law, who 
would present me with his only Rebecca and half 
his kingdom. Never say 
live on the glory of being a graduate. 


A Remedy for Factionalisation 
of Holdings 


Prof. Radhakamal Mukerji observes in 
indian Journal of Economies : | 


An exchange or consolidation of holdings is’ 


impo:sible under the existing Tenancy Law of the 
United Provinces, since occupancy. tenants cannot 
be bought out. Where the land system stands in 
the way of restripment and consolidation, we have 
to depend on the traditions of voluntary social co- 
operation. Such methods of solution are witnessed 
in the south where there are villages which are 
re-divided annually. But the tendency here is 
more marked because of the established communal 
tradition. Thus in Tanjore there, are larger 
field and holdings than in other districts. This 
points to a gradual consolidation of holdings under 
the supervision of the village panchayats which 
also supefvise the equitable distribution of irriga- 
tion water, the maintenance of village public 
works, etc, The exchange of plots of land, so as 
. to give the different owners contiguous blocks, so 
far as possible. is called parivarthanat (Sanskrit— 
exchange) in Tanjore, It is difficult to come to an 
agreement because the advantages of plots as re- 
gards fertility, distance, irrigation faci'ities, etc., 
have to be equalised; and sometimes the rich 
peasant would refuse to exchange in such a way 
as to convenience a small neighbour and the 
small owner is often at. the mercy of his rich 
neighbour. Similarly in Travancore consolidation 
‘of holdings is taking place, the tendency being for 
the owner of very small plots of land to sell them 
or to take more land on lease from others and 
thus enlarge the unit of cultivation. It may advis- 
able for the Government_ to initiate an experiment 
by acquiring villages under the Land | Acquisition 
Act, re-aligning the land properly, providing proper 
‘drainage and irrigation channels and then re- 
letting to the original tenants, This would furnish 
a valuable object lesson. though such lessons can- 
not serve the purposes of legisiation or voluntary 
adjustment by the villagers themselves. 


American ‘Big Interests” and the 
Filipinos 


Mr. St. Nihal Singh thus concludes an 
article in The Hindustan Review on American 
imperialism in the Philippines : 


The “Big interest” in the United States are 
opposed to giving independenoe to the Philipinos. 


die is my motto, and I 


x 
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That is particularly true of the American industries 
which consume rubber---firms engaged in making 
tyres. linoleum, etc---which between them absorb 
four fifths of the world’s annual supply. Investiga- 
tion has shown them that the rubber plant thrives 
in certain islands comprised In the archipelago, and 
they are intent upon the production of rubber in 
them under their own control, as that is the only 
way in which they_can outwit the producers of 
rubber in Ceylon and the Malay Straits Settlement 
where the application of a scheme of | restriction of 
output has led‘to a considerable rise in price. 

As the industries expand in the United States 
and the system of mass production tremendously 
increases the output the need for new markets 
becomes clament. Control of the Philippine tariff, 
which the Philippine legislature cannot change 
without American consent, enables the American 
manufacturers and exporters largely, to monopolize 
the Philippine, market. . 

The retention of the Islands under American 
Tutelage serves even a more useful purpose, inas- 
much as they lie near the trade routes connecting 
the New World with the Orient, and can be utilized 
as a jumping-off ground for the acquisition of the 
Chinese and other Eastern markets with almost 
limitless potentialities for the. absorption of 
American goods markets for which Americans are 
hankering, ae 7 

_The domination of the Philippines puffs up the 
pride of the prestige-loving American. It makes 
him feel that his people, too, are the arbitors of 
another nation’s fate. Contact with Europe during 
the war, and the acquisition of wealth during and 
after the conflict, have resulted in the development 
of these tendencies to a degree undreamt of by 
stay-at home Indians. 

Americans who call themselves Democrats are 
as much affected by these, or at least some of 
of these tendencies, as Americans who delight its: 
proclaiming themselves as Republicans. The move- 
ment for freeing the Filipinos from American 
tutelage hes therefore, received a rude set-back. 

The struggle in which the Filipino leaders and 
the Americans are at present interlocked shows, 
for one thing, that a legislature composed of 


- members of one race which lacks effective control 


over the executive, composed of men of another 
race, cannot work harmoniously nor can 
it be the arbiter even in respect of 
affairs in which it is stupposed to possess autono- 
mous powers. It also demonstrates the folly of 
entertaining the hope that through the establish- 
ment of conventions and _ extra-legal organs 
a subject people - can graduate out of their 
tutelage to another people. 


Railways and Air Transport 


We read in the Indian and Eaetern 


Engineer : 


All partieseare cordially in agreement in acknow- 
jJedging the, wonderful feats of the airmen of to- 
day and their achievements in the past few years, 
but it is well not to let our eyes be so dazzled by 
the brilliance of their’ achievements as to blind us 
to the tremendous accomplishments of railway 


i 
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engineers or the quiet rapidity with which they 
are extending the iron road all over the. world, 
The airplanes intended for the Cairo-Karachi 
service are probably capable of ‘carrying about 
3,000 Its.. each dead-weight of passengers and 
luggage, whereas the corresponding figure in a 
railway train might well reach between two or 
three million pounds. However engrossing a future 
our imaginative writers may draw ofa world in 
which transit and transport will all take place in 
the air, we feel convinced ourselves that it is only 
a future and not avery near one at that. There 
js no need to sell railway shares on this ground 
as yet or to speculate unduly in airlines. There 
is yet a tremendous future of expansion for the 
railways of the world ere circumstances call 
“Halt !” and extensions are no longer thè order of 
the day. 


Hinduism and Indian National Unity 


The editor of Prabudha Bharata observes : 


In the realisation of the Indian national unity, 
Hinduism must supply the nucleus and pattern of 
crystallisation. What is our national ideal? It is 
as we have pointed out before the  spiritualisation 
of life. No other culture or religion has stood for 
it so clearly and unflinchingly as Hinduism, This 
has been her one constant main endeavour through 
the course of her Jong history. All other Indian 
communities also must accept this as their ideal. 
We know that unless this motive is already 
existent among the different communities, Hinduism 
cannot force it into them. But this is already 
present in all men all over the world in greater or 
less degree. The tendency to spiritualisation is 
the fundamental motive of all human life. Hiddu- 
ism only emphasises it and seeks to make it con- 
sciously active in order to a rapid development. 
Therefore this would be no innovation with the 
other communities. And there is that in India’s 
atmosphere which slowly induces all to follow 
the sacred path to spiritual self-realisation. By and 
by all come under the magic spell of her great 
jdeal. Besides, the turn of the world events has 
made it more imperative than ever that all life, 
individual or national, must be conceived spiritually 
if we are to escape final disaster. No communities 
in India therefore have any valid reason to deny 
the ideal that Hinduism holds forth. 

But in order that Hinduism may become the 
- basis ddd the guiding spirit of Indian nationalisia, 

it is absolutely necessary that it should conceive 
itself‘as super-credal, as the meeting ground of all 
the different cultures. So long as Hinduism thinks 
of itself as of a stereotyped form, bound and limited 
by infinite details of negation, it cannot be the 
foundation of that which is the Indian nationality 
and which ig also consequently the International 
unity,—for India is really the epitome ‘of the 
world. Hinduism must shed its. cude limitations 
and must become again the grand synthesis of the 
age. Hinduism in its original character is always 
super-credal. Acceptiug as it does the truth of 
all spiritual experience and the validity of all 
honest methods for its realisation, it has always 
provided infinite scope forthe accomodation of 
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various races and cultures. It is only in the 
periods of its decay that it seems to forget its 
universal character ‘and mission and becomes a 


. bundle of negations, Once again ‘it is waking up 


and calling forth its pristine nature, and its present 
communal struggle is really the first onrush of its 
resurgent life. . ss heed 

It is our deliberate opiniom that. the realisation. - 
ofthe Indian national unity and also of interna- 
tional unity is peculiarly and mainly the concern 
of the Hindus. They of all people are best fitted 
by history. to accomplish it. It is not by the 
equal co-ordination of the self-contained communi- 
‘ties, but by the leadership of one and the obedient 
following of the rest, that all great unions become 
possible. Hinduism has to provide this great 
leadership, 

That is why we do not consider the present 
communal troubles as absolutely evil. Evil they 
are, but a necessary evil. For through these 
clashes with other communities and through suffer- 
Ings from their onslaughts, Hinduism is learning 
to divest itself of its credal limitations and discover 
the greater hidden unity behind its negations. The 
requirements ofthe situation are teaching it.to 
discover its historical purpose and its immortal 
strength. 


} 


The Budhist Revival in Ceylon 


The Rev. C. H. S.. Warde writes in The 


- National Christian Review: ° 


The Buddhist Revival is stirring the hearts 
of Buddhists in every part of the Island, and 
their enthusiasm for reforms grows in intensity 
from year to year. | i 

Great interest is ‘being shown in the reform 
of the Sangha, the Buddhist Priesthood. It is 
generally deplored that so many Bhikkhus have 
‘burdened themselves with worldly goods. Let 
the monk throw the goods overboard, and save 
the ship from sinking.’ ‘We view with concern 
this alarming increase of the number of Buddhist 
monks (7,000), who ultimately have to liveon 
the charity of the land, idling .away the livelong 
hours, not fulfilling their duty to their family or 
their obligations to the Order to which they have 
dedicated their lives. 

There is an increasing desire for the better 
education of the Bhikkus. More attention is now 
being devoted to. their studies, but it is felt that 
‘holy living and high thinking ought to be culti- 
vated along with scholastic studies. It is pleasant 
to note that ‘English is being taught in some 
classes, but itis too early yet to pass any judge- 
ment on the results.’ : 

Some Buddhist laymen desire to have their 
Bhikkhus given a thoroughly up-to-date education 
and training for their work, such as is given to 
Christian ministers. This scheme, however, does 
not meet with general acceptance, Many 
Buddhists fear that sucha training would be too 
unsettling, and. would be much more likely to 
render the young men unfit for their future work 
than to prepare them for it, ; ` 

Regular public services are held in some 
Buddhist halls, at whice sermons are preached 


from Pali texts. and a big Buddhist Street 
preaching Campaign was attempted, some years 
ago. in Colombo, on the lines of the Colombo City 
Mission’s work. This movement aroused a good 
deal of enthusiasm at first, and there were many 
speakers and big crowds. But soon the novelty 
wore off, and it was given up. 

Since about the year 1880, when Madame 
Blavatasky and Colonel Olcott came ‘to. Ceylon 
as the champions of Buddhism against Christianity, 
it has been the settled policy of the Buddhists 
to establish a vernacular school in very village 
where a Christian school had been opened, The 
movement was slow at first, but now there are 
hundreds of such schools. and they have been 
so successful that a very large number of 
Christian schools : have had to be ciosed in 
consequence.. , l 

But, notwithstanding all these movements and 
the energy that is being expended upon them, 
I have been able to find little evidence of genuine 
revial of Buddhism as a religion and a system of 


ics, 

The revial of Buddhism does not appear to have 
penetrated to the innermost lives of the people, 
and the reason for this is clear, Tho movement 
did not originate in a widespread sense of spiritual 
need. Fear of Christianity, and the new spirit of 
Nationalism, are chiefly responsible for the Buddist 
activities of the last fifty years, , 

i, The almost universal prevalence of idolatry 
and demon worship, = : 

ii, The prevalence of crimes of violence in the 
Buddhist eections of Ceylon, 


™ 


Importance of small Gains in 
South Africa 


Mr. ©. F. Andrews discourses in Zhe 
Indian Review on the real problem in South 
Africa. He says : 


At the very beginning of the struggle in South 
Africa, Dr. Norman Leys wrote to me from 
England and said, that if only- a very slight gain 
could be obtained against the imposition of segre- 
gation in South Africa at a time when the tide 
was running so strongly in its favour all up and 
down Africa, it would indeed be well worth while 
fighting on to thé end. For a victory, however 
small, gained in South Africa in the struggle against 
segregation would ‘have its reactions right up as 
far as Kenya and Uganda. 

My hope is. that though, under this India 
Agreement, we have not obtained for resident 
Indians all we asked for. or required, nevertheless 
something has been done, to stem the tide of 
segregation. In the long run; therefore, we may 
hope. that the good work now begun, may be 
continued : and that the effects of it may be felt 
far beyond the boundaries of South Africa into 
Central Africa also and all along the Hast Coast. 
For if it is possible, even for one generation, to 
prevent the enforcement of ‘segregation,’ then 
human rature, with its kindlier instincts. will, in 
the long run, be likely to get the upper hand: and 
among the younger people, who are growing 
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to man-hood and womanhood, those kindlier 
instincts will prevail that are the saviag graces of 
man-kind. 


So-called Transfer of Meritin Buddhism 


Maung San Tha writes in The Bhymeah 
High School Magazine : 3 


Buddhists beliove that after performing an act 
of piety, they, should share the merit accruing 
therefrom with other living beings. This act is 
termed ypaliidana (sharing) which is made public 
in an audible tone by the worlds. “Take a share,” 
The hearer on_his part accepts the share and ex- 
claims “Well done I accept it.” This act constitute 
pattanumodama (acceptance) j 


Regarding this, most Buddhists themselves do 
not know how they acquire the merit, though. 
Poussin’s riddle seems no riddle'at all to them. 


Poussin alludes to some of the Buddha’s state- 
ments, when he says that “Merit is „strictly 
personal.” Probably is means the last words of 
the Buddha on his death bed : i 


_ “Appamadena Sampadethe”---Eixert 
diligently.” 

Elsewhere too mention is made to the effect 
that in life wa must work out our own salvation 
by ourselves, For Buddhas can only point out to 
being the right path. The exertion lies within the 
power of the beings who desire merit, ; 


If the above statements are true, there can be 
no question of transfer or share of merit No one 
can have a pertion of anothers merit. It is a 
double edged puzzle. 


To understand thoroughly anv intricate point 
in'the religion of the Blessed Master, a seeker 
after knowledge is to bear in mind one main 
principle, viz. volution, will or action in the mind. 
The importance of the play of mind cannot. be 
over estimated Almost all questions in Buddhism 
can be explained in terms of mind-power. 


. When a devout Buddhist has accomplished an 
act of merit, he calls on the living beings to, take 
share In it in the prescribed formula mentioned 
above, Thisis merely a form of intimation. He 
announces to them that he has done a meritorious 
act. The hearer on his part is glad to learn what 
his co-religionist has done ina moment many 
pious thoughts fiash across his mind. He thinks 
of the good deeds the sharer has done. He begins 
to remember all the virtues of the Buddha. With 
a heart: full of joy he exclaims “Well done,” A 
volition has occured ; an action is made in the 
mind. He has wilfully exerted to his hearts 
content. His acquisition of merit is proportionate 
to the extent to which he has exerted mentally. 
The term “transfer of merit.” or “share of merit” 
is a misnomer. No body can, in dact, share his 
merit and therg is none who is in a position to 
acquire it as gift, Personal exertion is necessary 
Tae. ip idea ought to be “aspiration after 
merit. 


yourselves. 
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Half an Hour’s Daily Outdoor Exercise 


Dr. S. L. Bhandari advocates desp brea- 
thing in the D. A. V. College Union Maga- 
zine, and gives detailed instructions as to how 
it is to be done. He says : 


Average span of human life in India is-25 years 
only. Nature has guaranteed it up to, 100 years, 
Ts it nol a good news, young reader, if I tell you 
that every one of you can live up to 100 years. 


Tf you are too idle to give half an hour daily to | 


an outdoor healthy exercise, it is no body else's 
fault. It is foolish economy to grudge giving half 
an hour daily, but to give 72 years at the end. 
Remember, consumption 1s a disease of the young 
It is very rare after 35 years of age. Don’t say 
there is no time. Surely we get plenty of time 
when sickness knocks at the door. 
“Death and disease hear no excuses.’, 


iarna 


Reminiscences of Vivekananda 


Mr. A. Srinivasa Pai, pa, BL, gives somes 


‘reminiscences of, Swami Vivekananda in 
The Scholar. 


There are some of them : 
Informational talks in the mornings and answer- 
ing of questions were arranged for in a pandal put 
upon the Marina, ne:r the old “Capper-House 
Hotel;:” somewhere near the site ofthe present 
premises of Queen Mary’s _ College. Now, the 
leaders of Hindu Society in Madras, big Officials 
and Vakils and people in hundreds came and we 
students found it hard to get near to the Swami. 
One morning a European Lady (a Potestant mis- 
sionary, I believe.) came and spoke somewhat dis- 
paragingly of the enforced celibacy of a Sanyasin’s 
life and of the harmful results of the starving 
of _a, noble instinct (noble. | when rightly 
regulated). After a short psychological and philo- 
sophical explanation of the necessity of celibacy in 
a, Sanyasin (which perhaps was not, quiteappreciated 
or understood by the jady.) he turned to her and 
said half-humorously. “In your country, Madam, 
a bachelor is feared, But here you see they are 
worshipping me, a bachelor.” i 
Once he said to a number of young students in 
the audience that it was their first duty to cultivate 
physicial strength and health. “You may have 
the Geeta in vour left hand but have football in 
your right.” He expressed on one occasion the 
view that it. was the men who were physically 
weak that yielded to temptations easily, -and that 
those with plenty of physicial vigour and strength 
were far better able to resist temptations and 
exercise self-control than the former. i 
When the effect of religious beliefs (Hindu and 
_ Christian) on the masses came up for discussion, 
Vivekananda said.” “If like me you had visited the 
slums of Europe and America and seen how near 
to brutes the inhabitants of those slums are, and 
then compared them with our masses in India, 
your doubts as to the ‘effect of Hindu religious 
` beliefs on the masses would have vanished.’. 
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School Education and the Stage 


Mr. 8. Subramanyam, B.A, LT., - Writes in 
the Educational Review :— 


I think I will be raising a storm. of protest from 
the citadel of orthodoxy in our Hindu society, if 
I were to say that ‘the stage’ also takes a prominent 
place in the education of children. All the more 
so,an Amateur Saba in educating the ignorant 
adults of our poorly-educated country, Or rather. 
I might be allowed to state at the outset, placed 
as we are under a foreign country which has paid 
scant attention to education is still talked of, and 
bringing it into force is left to the sweet whims 
and fancies of the Taluk Board Presidents and 
Chairmen of Municipal Councils, while the all- 
solicitude Educatfon Ministers would not make it 
the policy of the Government, itis the only pro- 
gramme for India. l 

To return to the subject, not to “speak of the 
appeal to sight to children, the dead past becomes 
a living present at the hands of a resourceful 
teacher who instead of simply visualising an inci- 
dent; can make the boys act and feel the incident 
themselves, So then, it should become the impor- 
tant programme of every schools to train boys to 
take to the stage even from childhood, lest they 
should cultivate the abhorrence at a later period of 
life. Ofcourse, I do not mean everybody ina 
school should be an actor but those that have the 
aptitude should be properly guided and encouraged, 
The end of a term, the school anniversary day and 
other important events in the echool should not be 
missed to stage a play either in Eaglish or in 
English or in Tamil or in both. 

Then we come tothe choice of plays suited to 
the age. What kind of play suits the children best, 
the boy best and the adult_ best ? The question 
can be straightaway answered, that staging farces 
and small plays having short duration, would 
gladden the young minds; stir up’ their imagination 
aud provoke thoughts. Historical’ incidents, even 
concerning a hero, and social dramas would be 
well-suited for che boys. As for the grownups, the 
tragedies and the comedies, plays involving great 
moral truths. and plays intended to eradicate per- 
mete Soon customs and superstitions might be 
availed of, 


Relatinosbip ot Canal Irrigation. 
and Malaria 


In the Agricultural Journal of India 
Lient-colonel C. A. Gill, I. M. S.. examines 
the widely current belief that an increased 
incidence of malaria is an inevetable accompani- 
ment of caval irrigation and’ comes to the 
following. definite conclusions : 


= (1) Canal irrigation is not a factor of any 
importance in determining the incidence or severity 
of epidemics of malaria, a . 

(2) It can be asserted with equal confidence 
that open field irrigation bas not been responsible 
for any appreciable general increase of endemic 
malaria. 
< (3) As a general statement it may safely be- 
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concluded that the salubrity (so far as malaria is 
concerned) of irrigated tracts compares favourably 
with unirrigated areas, 
TA As a partial exception to the general rule 
if is certain that wherever canal irrigation gives 
rise to water-logging a vicious circle is set up in 
which endemic malaria leads to bad health, bad 
health to economic stress to further privation and 
more sickness, and, finally, as the combined result 
of a high death-rate, a low birth-rate and emigra- 
tion, to the depopulation of the affected tract. 

_ ©) It is concluded that an appreciable increase 
in the incidence of malaria is not a necessary 
concomitant of canal irrigation, but that canal 
irrigation may become gravely prejudicial to health 
when itis wrongfully applied orimproperly carried 


ut. 

(6) There is ample justification for the state- 
ment that canal irrigation has proved a great 
blessing (save in afew areas) aud that, assuming 
water-logging is not allowed to arise, it, is calcu- 
lated to increase the wealth and prosperity of the 
Punjab, and to promote the health and. well-being 
of its inhabitants. ~ 


Begging in London | 
In the course of his chatty article, “An 


Indian in Western Europe,” in The Garland 
Mr. A. 8. Panchapakesa Ayyar, 1.0.S„ says i~ 


amane: 


EATA AA Aar 


The student Movement in China 


Paul Chib Meng, a Chinese Christian, 
considers the effects of foreign education 
received by Chinese students in Current 
Fastory and says :— ; 

_ Whether returned stadents are still needed in 
China has been a popular subject for discussion. 
Some ventured the opinion _that the returned 
students usually import only Western mannerism 
and superficialities. Those who studied in France 
have brought the swinging limbs, shrugging 
shoulders anda few pleasant vices. Those from 
Germany introduced the beer, the military bearing 
and the close-cropped hair.‘ England has given 
them, though not the monocle, the broad “a” and 
the aristo-academic air. Returned students from 
America are most noisy with campaign ideas, chal- 
lenges and slogans. Their American “speed’, is 
mere nervousness, while their feminism does not 
go beyond bobbed hair, short skirts and the new 
dance steps. ae 

But in history, the Chinese student migration 
-has influenced China’s national life in various 
ways during various _ periods. It brought the 
infiuence of Western Europe immediately after 
the opium war until the Sino-Japanese War. From 
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While going about, London sight-seeing, I had 
occasion to observe causally some things which 
threw a flood of light on certain aspects of English 
life. Beggary in the streets is prohibited in London ` 
and the police arrest beggars. But the begging 
instinct is too strong in some men to be eradicated 
altogether. Hence I found two or three ingenious 
devices by which the spirit of begging was pre- 
served: while discarding the letter. Thus several 
men, mostly ex-service men, were grinding hand 
organs at people’s doors producing an intolerable ~ 
noise rmiscalled music, Generaliy, the house- 
owners preferred to pay something than allow the | 
dreadful noise to afflict their ears. Another method 
is by drawing some ridiculous figures or pictures 
on the pavement and_ taking whatever charitable 
passers-by give. I told one such man after giving 
him a three-penny bit “Why, this is sheer beggary”. 
“No sir,” replied he “It is an appeal to your 
artistic charity and generosity, and that is no 
offence.” A third‘deviceis by pretending to sell ~ 
boxes of matches. To one who pestered me to 
buy a box of matches urging that I would require 
it for lighting cigars and cigarettes I replied that 
I didn’t smoke and so I didn’t want his matches. 
“Tt won't hurt you, sir, to pay a penny for a poor 
man, seeing that you save a lot by not smoking” 
was the resourceful reply. Needless to say, I paid 
a penny and went my way. Other disguised 
beggars sell picture cards, scissors. etc, in a 
similar fashion. 
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the rise of Japan to the revolution of 1911, Japan’s 
modernization and reforms influenced China 
through the returned students. America’s 
expressions of friendship as evidenced in the open- 
door policy of John Hay and the return of the 
indemnity surplus ia 1908, have attracted a large 
number of Chineze students each year for the last — 
twenty-five years. Since the Republic of China 
was formed, reiurned students from the United 
States have become the most influential group 
in the different fields of China’s national life. In 
1924, Soviet Russia renounced her special privileges 
in China and raised with Chinese students the 
question of an industrial revolution to emancipate 
the oppressed nations and peoples of the Orient. 
With the founding of Sun Yat-sen University in 
Moscow, the number of Chinese students has 
tripled since 1925. Whether Russia will displace 
America in cultural influence in China depends 
upon whether America will make good the ideal 
of political self-determination which she imparted 
tothe Chinese students. * = ; 
_The Chinese,student migration, therefore, has 
stimulated reforms, helped in the making ofa 
new China, and, above all it has brought to China 
new cultural elements that made possible creative 
thinking, social progress, an enlarged outlook and 
national and racial consciousness. 
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International Morality 


We read in The Japan Weekly Chronicle: 


Tt was after Bismarck had retired from politics 
that he decided, that “each Government takes 
solely its own interest as the standard of its 
. actions, however it may drape them with deduc- 
tions of justice or sentiment,” and_the remark 
recurs to memory after reading what Mr. Inahara 
has to say in the Diplomatie Review (translated 
elsewhere) on the relations of Japan, China and 
Russia. Mr. Inahara says that the isolation of 
Japan caused by the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement made it impossible for her to 
do anything else than seek an agreement with 
Russia, but it may be pointed out that Japan was 
seeking an agreement with Russia during the 
war, while the Anglo-Japanese alliance still existed 
so it can hardly he considered that it was the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance that 
forced Japan into the arms of the Soviet. Japan, 
moreover is yleding to the embraces of the Soviet 
so very reluctantly that, at the present rate of 
progress, it will take along time before complete 
aceord is reached. 

The profession of the Powers’ good will to 
China, including that of Japan, must be taken 
in a diplomatic sense. As Mr. „Leonard Woolf 
points out in an interesting little essay on inter- 
national morality, Hobbes’ remark, that “in the 
relations of independent States “right and wrong, 
justice and Injustice have no_ place,” still holds 
goodand is likely to hold good. The world was 
conscious of this fact a good many years before 
the time of Hobbes, for Mr. Woolf quotes from 
Thucydides the words put into the mouth of an 
Athenian Ambassador, to the effect that the 
question of justice only enters into the discussion 
of human affairs where the pressure of necessity 
ig equal, and “that the powerful exact what they 
can and the weak grant what they must.” The 
only reason why the powerful do not exact more 
than they do is that sometimes itis not to their 
own interests to takeall, a fact which seems to 
have escaped the Allies at Versailles when they 
laid such a heavy burden on the defeated that 
it has plunged the world into trouble ever since. 
They were showed themselves less acute than 
Wellington, who, asked to arbitrate over the 
questions of reparations at the end of the Napo- 
lionic wars, gave the Allies far less then they 
were entitled to, on the ground that 
was necessary and we, should have got nothing 
if we had not made it”, which sounds like hard 
commonsense. Even a generous gesture like this 
appeared to have tnerefore, at the back of it a 
basis of Self-interest, and it is still far removed 
from the ideal of a nation doing good, 
to another for the sake of doing good,‘an idea 
that almost arouses laughter, so quixotic it seems. 
Yet all Governments, ‘according to their own 
professions, are solely bent upon doing good to 
their neighbours. All the Powers have expressed 
the most benevolent intentions towards China— 
within the bounds, of course of their own interests 
not being destroyed. Even the proviso has a 
moral air, for evidently it is tothe interests of 
China that she should keep her promises and not 
eo back on her word. This is what Bismarck 
described as draping the actions, “with deductions 


“the sacrifice - 
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of justice or sentiment,” a course 
imself pursued so successfully. 


Cd 
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First Woman Judge in Germany 


The appointment of a woman toa judge- 
ship in Germany for the first time has led 
The Woman Oitixen to write thus :— 


Qn May 18 the papers carried a despatch from 
Berlin saying that Dr. Marie Hagemeyer has become 
the first woman judge in Germany. 

It brought memories. Just about, twenty-five 
years ago the first woman to study law in Germany. 
Anita Augspurg, finished her course. At that time 
Germany did not admit women to the practice of 
law. Women were not admitted to political 
organizations, nor permitted to speak at political 
meetings, nor even allowed to _attend political 
meetings. Anita Augspurg proceeded to organize 


a suffrage committee in the free city of Homburg, | 


with members elsewhere as-well and- to hold 
occasional meetings. She had said,laughingly, that 
the study of law had taught her to evade the law, 
and now she cannily called her organization by the 
innocuous name “Homburg Committee.” Even so, 
she had to secure the formal consent of the police 
before she could hold her meetings. Between that 
carefully guarded beginning and the granting of 
suffrage to German women stretched only sixteen 
years ; from first women law student to 
woman judge only twenty-five. The world®does move. 
k i 


Underpaid Teachers in America 


Even in rich America teachers are under- 
paid and students are underpaying, as would 
appear from the following passage. in The 
Literary Digest : l 

Colleges are turning -students away because 
there are insufficient funds to provide facilities 
for teaching them. Why not charge more for 
tuition? The query is put by the Institute for 
‘Public Service in New York, and the suggestion 
may cause some shock to. parents and prospective 
students until the real conditions are examined. 
As it stands now, with college teachers underpaid 
and college students underpaying so much that 
many of them spend on luxuries more than they 
spend on tuition, the largest donor to colleges is 
the underpaid college teacher, still the lowest paid 
ier white collar workers in proportion to native 
ability. l i 


Pone 


English Translation of Buddhist 
Scriptures 


The Young Hast reports: 


In view of the earnest hankering afier the 
knowledge offBuddhism among the Weste:n people, 
the West Honganji missionaries in America have 
recently, filed a formal request with the West 
Hongapji head quarters in Kyoto for immediate 


first. 


4 


translation into English of Buddhist scriptures. 
This was decided at a recent conference of those 
missionaries. The West Honganji authorities are 
now studying the proposal, because it is a matter 
of importance for the propagation of Buddhism 
among the English speaking nations. They’ say 
that the Honganji_ authorities are going to attach 
to the English Buddhist scriptures, an explanation 
of Mahayana Buddhism, of creeds and ceremonies 
for Buddhist believers, etc. Meantime, the 
Buddhist world of Japan is considering the 
compilation of Buddhist scriptures in English, 
German, French, Russian, etc. in commemoration 
of the 2,500th anniversary of the birth of Buddha, 
which falls in’ 1934. It is said that the, West 
Honganji authorities will shortly appoint an 
editorial staff for the translation of Buddhist 
scriptures. 


——nnt » 


“Give us Men” 


The following poem, which the China 
Journal reproduces from The North-China 
Daily News, 
India also :— 


_God give us. men. The time demands strong 
minds, Great hearts, true faith and willing hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men whg possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honour; men who will not lie: 
Men who can stanfi before a demagogue ` 
And dawn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking ; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking ! 
For while the rabble with their thumbwore creeds, 
Their large professions and_ their little deeds 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps ! 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps! 
i J. G. Holland 


-—rie 


Buddhism and Christianity 


The British Buddhist writes :— 


. Thirteen hundred years ago, Roman Catholic 
Christianity was planted in England. About the 
same time Mahammad established his religion of 
Islam, and Javan received Buddhism from Korea, 
Nearly a thousand years ago Central Turkestan 
Buddhism was destroyed by the Moslems, 
and Indian Buddism was destroyed by successive 
invadors belonging to the cult of Islam. Afghanistan 
was at one timefull of Buddhistsand so was Kashmir. 
The Catholic Church borrowed many of its irituals 
and ceremonials fromthe Buddhists of Turkestan. 
Jesus did not establish any of the ceremonial that 
are current to-day in the Roman Church. The 
altar, the lighting of candles, the incense, the 
flowers, the flowing robes, all are borrowings from 
the Buddhist Church of Turkestan. From Turkes- 
tan Buddhism went to China, The present day 
dress of the Moslems of Afghanistan, and the North- 
Western frontier Provinces, formerly known as 
Gandhara was copied from the Buddhists of the 
pre-Moslem period. The fresco paintings rescued 
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may be read with profit in 


$ 
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by Central Asian archaeologists are evidence to 
show the origin of the Catholic rituals. The 
Catholic Church copied from the Buddhist church 
the institution of Bhikkhuni nuus. 

Many of the alleged sayings of Jesusare really 
echoes from the cryings of thelord Buddha. As 
yet no attempt hasbeen madeto discover the origins 
of the sayings of Jesus. A guild of Pali scholars 


‘who have made a thorough study of the New 


Testament should ‘sit in conclave and make an 
effort to find the origins of the New Testament. 
ethics. A number of them can be traced in the 
Pali texts. Some of them are interpolations where- 
in n meek and gentle Jesus is made a imonarchical 
espot. ` 


The American Occupation of Haiti 


India is, no doubt, the only member of 
fhe League of Nations which is both in name 
and reality a subject country. But another 
member, Haiti, is iu reality a subject 
country, though nominally independent. 
For writes Paul H. Douglas in the Political 
Science Quarterly of America : 


The relationship between the United States and 
Haiti is full of interesting paradoxes... Thus the 
constitution which Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, wrote for that 
country in 1917 declares that “the Repubhe of 
Haiti is one and indivisible, free, sovereign and 
independent. Its territory is inviolable and cannot 
be alienated by any treaty or by any convention.” 
Haiti is indeed a member of the League of 
Nations and maintains diplomatic representatives ' 
abroad. In fact, however, the United States has 
controlled the country by military force since 191d, _ 
A regiment of American marines is quartered 
behind the President’s palace, and Brigadier-General 
John H. Russell, acting as the American Migh 
Commissioner, gives the directions as to what 
shall be done. An American, Dr. W. W. Cumber- 
land, appointed by the President of the. United 
States, is the Receiver of Customs and the 
Financial Adviser, He not only collects the 
customs but draws up the budget and controls 
expenditure. The Haitian gendarmerie, which is a 
combined army and police force, is mainly officered 
by commissioned and non-commissioned American 
marine officers and the gendarmerie as a whole is 
constantly under our direction. Americans 
appointed by our. government are also in charge 
of the sanitary and the public works services and 
of agricultural education. / 


Modern India and the Drink Traffic 


We read in Abkari : 


Dr. Rutherford’s book is a plea for Self Govern-' 
ment for India, &nd while we are not concerned 
with the political issues with which: the book deals, _ 
his descriptions of the poverty and degradation of 
the vast majority of the Indian peoples must chal- 
lenge our attention and careful thought. The: stark 
reality of Dr. Rutherford’s book shows us, India 
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In the mass, shorn of all xramantic glamour. In 
the chapter, “Public, Health and War against 
isease,” the author includes Drink with disease 
as being ‘an important factorin the production of 
disease, and second only to ‘syphilis in the list 
of racial poisons. The chapter “Public Health and 
Prohibition” shows the immeasurable harm done 
by the liquor traffic, and shows, too, that all over 
India there is a demand for prohibition. l 

india is ripe for prohibition, and her great 
” religious being so strongly opposed to Drink: 
shouid make. the difficulties of successful enforce- 
ment much simpler and casier than in .America. 
The book asa whole emphasises the fact that 
every cffort to forward the cause of prohibition is 
blocked by the British Government. The policy 
of the Government with regard to the Opium 
Traffic is also warmly criticised. 


Prevention of Diseases and Social 
Insurance 


Andreas Grieser observes in 
Labour Review :— 


_ “There is nothing which is not capable of 
improvement.” 
_in future the- campaign against infectious 
diseases must be carried on by social insurance 
with even more vigour than in the past. In 
tuberculosis, for instance. not only the sick person 
but also the danger of infection must be considered; 
thought must be given to the members of his 
family, tohis environment, and to his fellow 
workers who may be injured by him. It is there- 
fore essential to provide curative treatment. in 
good time, to lessen the risk of infection, and to 
increase the share of the insurance institutions in 
the general work of social hygiene. . 
_ The rational organisation of preventive measures 
In the undertaking calls for the foundation and 
_ the activities of some form of Joint organisation 
to ensure collaboration between the various in- 
surance carriers, and especially to regulate the 
relations between sickness funds, invalidity insur- 
ance institutions, and doctors, Joint organisations 
are also necessary to ensure contact between 
insurance carriers on the one hand and public health 
authorities and private ‘welfare organisations on 
the other. “Che right to membership of these 
organisations will entail the obligation to accept 
freely the conditions they impose. 


wren 


International 


Mi mboel”’ 


Timboel, which is an Indonesian journal 
conducted in Dutch, has given a translation 
of the Note in our March number in which 
we showed how great a portion of the earth 
is under European control and how the 
preservation of the status -quoeby the League 
of Nations is practically equivalent to 
perpetuating the subjection of the majority 
of mankind. 
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Poetry “a Drug on the Market” 


John Gould Fletcher in The 
Modern World : 


There can, be no doubt that just as much 
poetry is being written in this age as In any 
other and that in future histories of literature, 
some one will be mentioned as being the represen- 
tative poet of our time, The problem that 
concerns us all, poets and non-poets, is how to 
distribute our, work to best advantage. The 
problem is rapidly becoming the leading problem 
of our age, in poetry asin other fields, and the 
multiplication of publishing houses, newspapers 
and ‘periodicals does not settle it. Ask any dozen 
‘publishers and they will all tell you that poetry 
does not pay, that it has no commercial value 
despite the fact that they all probably publish it 
to some extent. , 

your acquaintanceship extends also to the 
poets, you will find that the shifts and dodges 


writes 


the young poet is put to today, to obtain a hearing . 


are endless. I know of at -least two young poets 
both Americans, who are trying to get a publisher 
-in England in the pathetic hope that their work 
will somehow be favorably received there. Poetry 
which quite a number of people were ready to 
talk about in this country twelve years ago, is 
now a drug on the market. 


The writer suggests that there should be 


an endowment fund for the publication of 
new: books of poetry. 


+ 

The details of administering such a fund could 
be easily worked out. Suppose the fund provided 
for the publication of ten, fair-sized books of 
poetry ina year. An advertisement. could be in- 
serted in a few of the leading literary journals 
asking for manuscripts and stating that no poet 
was eligible who had already published more than 
one volume. A jury would be selected of practi- 
sing poets tc pass on these manuscripts.. The 
manuscripts submitted would be sorted out by a 
sub-jury in. the first instance, with the object of 
eliminating the obviously impossible, the thin and 
the trite. The remainder say fifty manuscripts 
would then pass into the hands of the main 
jury. Out of this remainder, ten manuscripts 
would be selected which would represent the 
best of the year’s poetry. 


saamin tt 


Love and Wisdom 


Message of the last 
following English translation 
Bhai Vir Singh :— . 


(Note: A nightingale, ‘imprisoned by a gardener, 
escapes trom her cage after long confinement only 
to find the garden despoiled and ìn ruins, and her 
heart’s love, the rose, gone. In absolute despair she 
stops a waylarer with her lament and asks what 
has Lecome of “that all-owner of the loveliness of 
youth,” her rose. A dialogue ensues, of which 
we give the concluding portion. The wayfarer 
asks why the eye of the nightingale failed to 
discern that one day “both the garden ‘and its 


reproduces the 
of a poem by 


x 
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blossoms gay” would die, that spring would pass 

and “the autumn of dead and decaying leaves 

take its place.” In sgony of soul, the nightingale 

cries out for death and in pity the wayfarer strives 

to comfort her with the assurance of ever-recurring 

spring. “Again the purple leaf, buds. Again the 

green leaves shall appear in millions! Again the 

buds blow and the armies of flowers, come and 

encamp again! Why weepest thou, O bird ?”) 

The nightingale sings : ; 

“If beauty lasts not forever, 

Of what worth then is beauty ? 

If my garden waves not forever, 

It all is the sport of time, : f 

If time conceals him we love behind its ever- 
enwrapping sheets and reveals him at will 
below its folds, 

And conceals him again from us. 

If love is not our own, but time’s, 

If time is supreme, and we only propose for time 

To dispose, and our heart 

Ts merely to ran to waste in fime’s sands, 

Then all wanderings in search of him, ay, even 
life and goodness, all are as death. i 

To thirst for love, to roll through déspair and 
Separation for the hope of meeting him is all 
illusion : 

lf the lightning flash of love shows itself only 
to, kill us, then where, where is Jove ?. o. 

Tf all is change, and there is naught save waiting 
and thirsting, and waiting and thirsting for 

nothing to be, 

{ff this is the law eternal as thou sayest, ; 

If we are but the passive balls thata mocking 

destiny rolls ; OOS 

Then let me tell you that too sad is life.” 

The wayfarer replies: 4. 

“Peace ! Peace! O lovely bird ! 

There is the rose still perfuming thy tenger heart. 

If it be thy wish to tee the glory that fades not, 

If it be thy longing to be with thy rose forever, 

Turn within, tura within thine own self thy love- 
thirsty glance ! arrears 

In vain is thy ‘search for thy rose in this visible 
world of change. i 

Tbe eternal spring is. theirs who have entered in 
and seen him within their soul. | 

Tf it be thy wish to dwell in the internal glances 
of thy love, then be at peace with thyself. 

Let the flame of the he:rt burn slow and steady, 

Let the mind be clam, like an unrippling clear, 
transparent lake; | 

And. pass, O bird, into the being of the beloved, 
whence ceme these forms of beauty ! 

Thou hast indeed thy rose when thy heart falters 
not—sure, unmoved. 
bird ! eee Sa 

The worlds are all within thyself. 

There blossoms thy rose which no hand of might 
can rob or destroy ; 

The eye of the soul, so fixed on the beloved, 
drinks deep at the fountain of life. 

Good-bye, O bird! This is the ancient wisdom ! 

The law of beauty that ye learn amidthe young 

_ brood in the nest, a 

This is the law of true life, which is the life above 
this life, 

The life of rapture caught from the lips of the 


1 


rose, > 3 a 
The rose that blossoms within, where eternal spring 
doth roll 


” 
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There, as thou sayest ; and only there—only there 
It is a subtle, subtle feeling, | 
An unbalanced and balanced joy. ie 
An unconscious and conscious love ! soft delicious 

reeling, a little rippling, and a slow breeze. 
The heart is full of glory, 

And the life full of peace. : i ' 
Within that Golden Land there is neither right 
nor wropg; | | 

And might ds frail and love is strong.” 
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Sea Power at Geneva 


the New Republice observes : 


It is essential that the redistribution of sea 
power which was recognized by the Washington 
conference of 1921 should be confirmed by, and, 
if possible, renderéd still more explicit by | the 
Geneva Congress of 1927. As long as an American, 


an Asiatic and a European sea power all exist. 


side by side, and independent of one another, 
European world imperialism, as it existed towards 
the end of the nineteenth century and as it was 
encouraged by British maritime supremacy, not 
only cannot recover its momentum, but is bound 
steadily to lose ground. The British imperialists, 
are chafing under the limitation, and with the help 
of the Singapore base and their preponderance 10 
commerce-destroying cruisers, they are trying to 
regain for the Empire a fraction of its former 
exceptional position. But the American representa- — 
tives at Geneva will have every reason to Insist 
on 2 confirmation of the principles which underlay 
the agreement of 1921 rather than a modification 
of it for the benefit of British sea power. The 
British behaved with admirable wisdom and for- 
bearance in 1921 in recognizing that they had to 
share with Japan and the United States their for- 
mer supremacy. They will, we hope, behave with 
similar forbearance and statesmanship in 1927. 


The Late James Bryce 
We read in Unity of Chicago :— 


The late James Bryce was an extraordinarily 
learned man. ‘Mr. J. A Hobson, in his review of 
H. A. L. Fisher’s recent biography of Bryce in the 
Nation (April 20th), declares that 

he knew more than any other man of his own or 
any other time. There may be tacked away in the 
seclusion of some university or other home of 
learning two or three scholars who have read and . 
remembered as much booklore as Bryce, but when 
one. takes into account his first-hand intercourse 
with men and things in all parts of the habitable 
globe, he assuredly stands outside all competition.” — 
in the hght of this impressive statement, we are 
tempted to wonder, as to what learning amounts 
to anyway. What is its use? “What does it all 
come to,” to quote the question John Morley used 
to put to anyone who praised a book or other 
achievement ? For this same biography of Bryce 
shows that this most learned of men went stark 
mad during the War. He swallowed hook, bait, 
line and sinker the ridiculous myth that Germany | 
had precipitated the conflict in a gigantic endeavor 
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after world-conquest. His prodigious knowledge 
and wide travels left him as gullible as the 
London costermonger who had never*read a book, 
or journeyed beyond his native slum! All his ex- 
haustive historical investigations did’nt save him 
from being fooled as easily as the simplest curate 
In a country village! All through the War, Bryce 
was a “die-hard”; it was “on to Berlin” for him, 
with Germany ground prostrate in the dust. His 
travels the world around, his knowledge of men 
and places and languages everywhere, had taught 
im no lesson of tolerance and understanding! 
Why be learned and traveled and intellectual, 
1f this be the result? Why bother with education, 
if it leaves a man undelivered from superstition 
and harbarism? We never get,quite so low in 
our mind, never feel quite so hopeless Ifor the 
future, as when we see a man like James Bryce 
running amuck under the mad influence of patrio- 
fic passion. Here, in the person of such a man, is 
already seen the collapse of civilization. 


j Local Self-Government in Asia 


The following passages are taken from 
an article by Dr. Sudbindra Bose in the 
Same journal :— 


Every man, and every body of men on earth 
possesses the right of self-goverament. They 
receive it with their being from the hand of nature. 
Individuals exercise it by their sirgle wiil, collec- 
tions of men by that of their majority; for the law 
of the majority is the natural law of every society 
of men.— Thomas Jefferson. 

_Itig not true that the government “which is 
best administered is best.” That is the maximum 
of tyranny. That government is best which makes 
ne r pen fr ie ane of manhood lies 

ertain pledge of better government in the 

_ fature.—David oe Jordan. 
emocracy 1s direct self-government, over all 
the people, for all the people, by all the people — 
heodore Parker, deans 
emocracy is not the exclusive monopoly of the 
West: it is to be found in the East as well. 


Oriental democracy has its roots in the communal ` 


life of the ‘people. The political thinkers of th 
la 2 = : S ° © 
Hast—notably of China and  India—have seldom 
recognized absolute and indivisible sovereignty. 
the Orient, sovereignty has always been shared 


by local bodies and communal groups. The Asian 
state may be thus described asa political federa- 
tion with a very large share - of local 
autonomy in village communities, communal 
assemblies, guilds — and village unions. 
The local organizations, over which 
tae central, government exercised but a 


slight control until recently, have from the time 

or venerable antiquity looked after the internal 

administration of the community. The people had 

thus the right of democratic costrol over their 

political, economic, and religious life. Nor are 

these ideals altogether obsolete in today’s world 
sia. 
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_ Japanese Food | 


The Japan Magaxine for June contains 
the first part of an informing article on 
Japanese food from which we learn: 


Rice, barley, awa (millet), kiye (barn yard grass) 
soja beans, small beans, etc. were used as 
the Japanese in remote antiquity as they are at 
present. The Nikon-Shoki and other of the oldest 
books in Japan state that the Imperial ancestral 
goddess, Amateratu-omikami, who obtained seed 
of these cereals from Ukemochi-no-kami, spoke of 
them as vitally important for human beings to 
live on. Since then, these cereals, or gokokw (five 
cereals) have formed staple articles of focd in 
Japan. Rice was of primary importance among 
them, and its seed was taken with him by the 
Sun-Goddess’s grand son. on his descent at her 
command. The seed suited the soil very well and 
the crop was abundant. This was the source of 
the name of Mixauho-no-kunt (the iand blessed with 
rice) by which the country was called since then. 

In old times, unhulled rice was commonly eaten 
by heating or boiling, although the noble families 
on rare occasions took it after cleaning. Rice was 
not eaten but by upper class people, as for the 
middle and low class people, it was too costly 
and they usually took such cheaper cereals as 
barley, awa and hiye instead.. Then they ate only 
two meals a day. | 

As side dishes, they had vegetables, meats or 
fruit. These vegetables were mostly _ naxena 
(shepherd’s purse), ninjin (carwot). ete, which were 
called sai, radish, garlic, ete, which were called 
karana: and wakame,. kanbu, and . otber seaweeds. 
There were some other kinds of vegetables eaten. 

As meats, they > took beef, horse-flesh, brawn, 
deer-flesh® other annimal flesh, chicken, fish and 
shell-fish. They did not dare to slaughter oxen 
and horses for eating, as these animals rendered 
useful service to them, helping them in farming. 

They ate mostly wild bear, deer and other 
wild animal flesh, which was called keno-aramono, 
as distinguished from birdflesh, which was called 
kenonilkomono: 


Religious Trends in India 


The Rev. A. M. Chirgwin observes in the 
London Quarterly Review:— 


The xeitgeist in India is at present moving 
primarily in the realm of politics, and not of 
religion. The real deity whom "Indians worship 
to-day is ‘Mother India’; for her they are willing 
to suffer and, if need be, to die. Most young 
Indians feel that the gods and goddesses of 
Hinduism are the most satisfactory expressions 
of ‘Mother India’ available. Accordingly the young 
men are powerfully attracted just now to Hinduism. 
However, it may repel them intellectually, it has 
a certain emotional. appeal as the religion of the 
Motherland. The rising tide of, nationalism is 
‘leading to reaction against organized Chirstianity 
as being Western. It is the more significant that 
in spite of this, the most striking progress that 
has been made in recent years in the realm of 


food by . 
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religion in India is undoubtedly in a Christian 
direction. i 

It is not to be inferred from this that great 
numbers of educated Indians are accepting 
Christianity as their own personal faith. Asa 
matter of fact, the number doing so isnot consider- 
able. The numerical growth of Christianity in 
India is mainly among the ‘lower castes and the 
outcaste community. In modern India, as in the 
early years of the Christian era, Christianity jakos 
headway mainly from the bottom up. Fully one 


hundred thousand people; chiefly from the lower, 


strata of Indian society, are becoming Christians 
every year. The Indian Christian Church shows 
an increase of 22.5 per cent in the last ten years 
as against an increase of 1.2 per cent in the 
general population---a far more rapid growth | than 
that of any other faith inthe land. Bat it is not 
the numerical growth of the Church which has 
led to the almost. complete capture by Christ of 
the citadel of India’s thought. a 

Educated India does not seem to find much 
that is attractive in the Christian Church to-day, 
-on the contrary, it appears to be repelled alike by 
Christianity as a system and by the Church as 
its Western organized form. 


Successful Marriage 


Frederick Harris writes, in part, in the 
World Tosnorrow :— 


The ordinary theofy is that man and wife form 
a partnership in which all of life is shared. If 
this completeness of sharing were taken as the 
test of successful achievement, there would be 
little success to record. As a.matter of fact, 


casual observation tends to impress one with the- 


narrow range of the interests which most husbands 
and wives do share. To whom does the house 
usually belong ? Whose taste is displayed in its 
furnishings ? In the- midst of modern city life, 


children may actually command little interest on ` 


the pat of either parent. Companionship 
and recreation _ are essentials | of a 
balanced life. Taking a dozen married couples 


selected at random, what is the proportion, of 
actual sharing in these activities? Religion has 
been a puzzle of many children because practices 
which one parent seems to regard as fundamental 
are entirely neglected by the other. The sex 
experience itself may be highly distasteful to one 
while ‘1t 1s eagerly sought by the other. There 
is plenty of evidence, too of another type of 
difficulty. A man and woman who share much 


at the start grow older: new interests emerge and’ 


suddenly they awaken to the fact that they are 
leading separate lives. Again, some striking 
experience may transform one partner and leave 
the other cold. Even under the best of circums- 
tances, there are ranges of experience which are not 
shared between husband and wife and some few 
perhaps which never can be shared. 
he facts are plain enough, but the matter can- 
not be left at this point. How much sharing is 
necessary ? Where does success leave off and 
failure begin ? ade. ot 
There are no fixed points. 
success in such a personal 


We can estimate 
relationship only 
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with, regard to the persons concerned. One can 
imagine that in the early days of most marriages 
romantic affection is the supreme interest; and for 
awhile this may be sufficient. 
moment makes an intense but very narrow demand, 
As the days go on, husband and wife begin to 
face real situations, Homely needs arise, place 
to live in, food, companionship, recreation, religion 
love; and then there emerge the new interests. 
As this experience proceeds from the 
wedding, presumably different people are reason- 
ably well satisfied af different levels. 
Since we have to consider not only range 
but also depth of interest, in some cases the 
Sharing of a very few vital concerns may create a 
stable arrangement. It is extremely precarious to 
make positive statements where our knowledge jg 
so strictly limited, but one may suspect that the 


marital relationship between a man and a woman 


becomes more and more successful as the number 
of shared interests. steadily increases, Such a 
procedure. suggests that these two have found 
partnership such an interesting experience that 
they are continuing: their explorations. Each new 
Interest of one is submitted to the other as a 
pee basis for further extension of the relation- 
Snip. ' : 

-~ The picture. usually drawn of a successful 
marriage represents a mild peace- gradually 
deepening to deadly monotony.’ This is not the 
case with those who are ever expanding the area 
of their shared interests. Life is adventurous ang | 
exciting. The whole attempt to form a real 
co-operation involves many disagreements, some 
trivial, some really serlous—"the tragic tension of 
marraiage” of which Count Keyserling speaks. Tt 
is the personal adjustment over many contacts 
that is difficult and dangerous, holding alike the 
possibilities of the noblest satisfaction and of the 
deepest degradation. Let our too-confident radicals . 
ever bear in mind that the profound conflicts of 
life appear not where each goes his own way but 
where the two are trying to work together. 


The Late Dr. Estlin Carpenter 


The Inquirer of London contains a 
beautiful and discriminating tribute to the 
late Dr. Ustlin Carpenter by Miss Helen. 
Darbishire of Oxford which appeared in 
the Times. We take the following passage 
from it :— 


No one who received his teaching would us 
words ‘lightly, and I say only what those whe 
knew him will wholly endorse. He spoke the 
word of God with the authentic voice of one who 
knew. its meaning; the had the divine sympathy 
that knows the secrets of the human heart and 
reaches to the farthest depths of grief. Religious 
passion is not common; a pure and austere religious 
passion is the rawest thing we meet. In Estlin 
Carpenter it was one witha singularly strenuous 
intellectual life, but its roots were in the human 
experience that is common to us all. | 


I 
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Some Chinese and Some Foreigners 


The following extract from an article by 
Dr. Edward H. Hume, M. D. in the Inler- 
national Review of Missions goes. to show. 
that the minds of all Chinese are not full 
of hatred of all European foreigners even of 
the British race :— 


Word comes from all over China of the sincere 
and continued friendliness of the people. All 
classes have vied with one another to prove their 
friendship during these past six months of stress 
and confusion. What could have been finer than. 
the spirit of the girls at Ginling College in Nanking 
on March 24th last. as they took matters into 
their own hands. hiding their teachers. advising 
them, escorting them out of danger. and in every 
other way proving their loyalty? Was there ever 
greater friendliness than that ‘of the people around 
the grounds of West China Union University in 
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Chengtu, where British, Canadian and American 
forces co-operate $ ? They brought in food by night 
when a boycott was in force. suggested means for. 
escape, and aided in countless other ways to 
preserve the normal status in the work of the insti- 
tution. There is no single point on which all are 
so much agreed ason the desire of the people 
that kee “western Christian friends should 
continue among them. 


The knowledge that Dr. John Williams had 
been killed threw all the Chinese Christians in 
Nanking on to the side of their missionary friends, 
at the very moment when their owa homes were 
being ransacked and, in many instances, burned 
to the ground, while their very lives were threa- 
tened. The effor ts made to save the foreign missionary 
community in Nanking, by Chinese Christians and 
non-Christians alike, ‘is a story of fine Christian 
achievement aud one which makes worth while 
sacrifices and service of devoted lives over many 
years.’ 





GREATER INDIA 


' (Translated from the Bengali of an Address delivered before a farewell gatheri ing 
organised by the Greater India Society by Rabindranath Tagore) , 


am heartened by the address that you 

have presented to me on the eve of my 

voyage to Java. We discover our inner 
strength only when we meet the claims of 
our neighbours. We are able to give what 
` ig in our gift, only in consequence of other 
people’s eagerness to take. If the demand is 
strong, the way to give becomes easier. 

Where the claim from outside is a reality, 
it kindles the power to give lying within 
us. Even when we have gifts within | us, 
we vannot give them so long as an eager 
desire for them is not born in society. To- 
day a longing has taken birth among us,— 
the longing to search for the greater India 
outside India. This longing has taken the 
eonerete form of the Greater India Society. It 
is this longing that is voicing its own ex- 
pectations in the address of welcome offered 
+o me. May your wishes make my efforts 
attain to success ! 

It is the mark of a savage that his self: 
consciousness is confined within very narrow 
limits.. He cannot know himself ina wider 
region than the present time asd his imme- 
diate environment. Hence, his weakness in 
thought and action. The Sanskrit verse has 
3t: “As a man thinks, so does he achieve.” 
‘Loftiness of conception—about our indivi- 


$ 


, ® 

dual selves or our country,—lies at the 
root of the creative power of endeavour. <A 
feeble aim and a lowly achievement carry us 
to failure. It is the historic endeavour of 
every, civilised nation to exalt its own 
character in its own eyes,—to liberate its 
nature from the narrow bounds of a parti-. 
‘cular country or age. > 
In my boyhood, - seated at -the window 
of our house, I could see only a small bit of 
the natural features of my country. I had 
no opportunity of beholding the comprehensive 
expression of our country’s self trom outside. 
This city of Calcutta, built by foreign 
traders, cannot give us a deep and far-ex- 
tensive revelation = India’s soul. I was so 
eager to see for myself the great self of 
India, because I baa ee as a boy too often 

confined within the four walls -of a house. 
Then at the age of eight or nine, I went 
to live for a time in a garden-house on the 
bank of the Ganges. My heart was filled 
with a sense of bliss. This river conveys a 
grand revelation of India. Its streams carry 
the harmonious blending of many ages, many 
provinces, many hearts, of India. It conveys 

a message making India known to others. 
Again, a few years later, my father took 
me with himself to the Himalaya. This was 
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the first time when. I made an intimate 
acquaintance with my father—and with the 
Himalaya. There was a harmony of spirit 
between the two. | 

Then -in early boyhood I began ‘to study 
the history of India. I had to commit daily 
to my memory a list of names and dates of 
the unvaried’ tale of India’s defeat and 
humiliation in political contest, from the 
days of Alexander the Great to those of 
Clive. In this historical desert of national 
shame, there were a few oases formed by the 
heroic deeds of the Rajputs, and these latter 
alone could satisfy my blazing hunger to 
learn about the greatness of our nation. 
You all know, with what desperate eager- 
ness Bengali novelists poets and dramatists 
ransacked Tod’s Rajasthan in that age. This 
fact is a clear proof of our unsatisfied 
craving to know our country’s true self. 
Country does not mean the soil ; it means 
a body of human characters. 

If we are taught abont our country as 
eternally weak, then that sense of lowliness 
cannot be driven out of us by reading about 
the heroism of foreign nations. . 

A stare whose light has become extinct is 
congealed and contracted: within itself. This 
self-confinement is a humiliation. Such an 
extinct planet has no place of honour in the 
galaxy of blazing stars ; if is unknown, un- 
celebrated, nameless. The shame of this 
obscurity is as bitter as that of prison life. 
Light alone can deliver it from this shame—— 
light in the form of an emanation that will 
join it to the universe, light in the form of 
a truth that the world will honoar. | 

{tis the burden of our Scriptures that he 
alone realises truth who perceives the 
Yniverse within himself and his own Self in 
the. Universe. In other words, the soul 
confined within its own individuality is not 
in its healthy normal condition. ‘This great 
principle is as true of the historic efforts of 
anation as itis of every individual man’s 
life’s. work. The devoted endeavour of every 
great nation is to make itself known to the 
outer world. Otherwise, ‘God would cast it 
forth as useless in the creation of human 
civilisation. ` : i 
_ The voice of India that we hėar was not 
confined within the verses of the Upanishads. 
The highest message that india has preached 
to the world has been conveyed through 
renunciation, through sorrow, through love, 
through the spirit,—-and not by means of 
soldiers and arms, oppression and plunder. 
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India has not boastfully recorded in her 
history in capital letters any tale of her acts 
of brigandage. 

In ancient times our country too must 
have sent forth heroes who conquered foreign 
lands. But, unlike other nations, India does 
not count the names of such conquerors with 
veneration on her rosary of historic celebrities. 
Indian Purans do not sing of strong robbers 
(Dasyus). India has carefully- obliterated from 
her records the story of their achievements 
as a thing to be ashamed of. : 

‘The man who thinks of Self as the highest 
and ultimate truth, is lost. This selfishness 
is the root of all sin and all suffering. The 
light of our soul reveals the truth that 
universal love kills’ this self-centred-ness. 
This light India did not keep to herself. She 
revealed herself to the world outside her 
natural boundaries in the light of this truth. 
Therefore, the true expression of India 
consists in this. 

The India in which we have been born 
isthe India of this spell of liberation, the 
India of these ascetics. If we can keep this 
truth steadfastly before ourselves, then all 
our acts would be pure, we shall be able to 
call ourselves characteristically Indian, and 
we shall not need to set up a new standard. 
_ In these days the passion for political 
self-expression is raging among our’ people 
with the greatest vehemence. Therefore, we 
are only dreaming the dreams of gratifying 
it, and we contemptuously reject all greater 
matters as irrelevant ! But the stream of 
this political self-expression will only take 
us to foreign history,—to Mazzinni, Garibaldi, 
and Washington. 

Similarly, in economics, our imagination is 
moving about in the puzzling mazes of 
Bolshevism, Syndicalism, or Socialism. But 
these are mere mirages ; they are not rooted 
in the eternal soil of India; they are all 
marked “Made in Europe.” : 

Our. national self does not reveal: itself 
in the unknown paths where we are madly 
chasing these unrealities. And yet, as I 
have already said, our national success is 
possible only if we build upon the true 
individuality and character of our nation. 
If we can realise that we had a sphere of 
glory outside the political and economic, 
then only shafl we succeed in founding our 
future greatness on truth. 

India has revealed her true self by what 
she has been able to give to the world. She 
is known by the exuberance of her spirit 
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beyond her own territory and people. We 
can truly give to others only when we 
admit others as no less than ourselves. 
Therefore, if you would know India’s wealth 
of truth, you must leave India and visit the 
scenes of India’s giving in lands beyond 
the sea. Today our vision of India is 
dimmed by the dust of contemporary local 
events ; but the clear radiant eternal aspect 
of India will be revealed to us if we go 
to Further India. 

In China I found a race entirely different 
from the Hindus,—in features, language and 
manners: But I felt sucha deep sense of 
community with them as I have found 
impossible towards many people of India 
itself. This union was established not by 
political ascendancy, not by the sword, not 
by paining others, but by embracing sorrow, 
—on the part of ancient India. The truth 
that has linked an absolutely alien race like 
the Chinese to the true self of India,—finds 
no place in the histery of European polities, 
and therefore we do not heartily believe in 
it ! But the evidence of its reality is still 
extant in Further India. 

In my travels in Japan, whenever [ 
marvelled at the deep patience, self-control, 
and aesthetic sense of the people even in their 
daily life, they have again and again told me 
that the inspiration of these virtues came 
mostly from India through the medium of 
ı Buddhism. But that inspiration is today all 
but extinct at its source in India itself.., 
These lands [outside India] are places -of 
pilgrimage to modern Indians, because the 
eternal true expression of India’s character 
can be found ‘in these lands only. 

In the middle ages of India there were 
religious conflicts between the Muslim royal 
power and the Hindus. But in that epoch a 
succession of saints were born--many of them 
Muslims by faith,—who bridged the gulf of 
religious discord by the truth of one-ness of 
spirit. They were not politicians, they never 
mistook a political pact prompted by expedien- 
' eyasa true bond of union. They reached 
that ultimate point where the union of all 
men is established on an eternal basis. In 
other words, they embraced that secret 
principle of India which lays down that they 
alone can realise the truth who: see others as 
one with their own selves. In*that age many 
warriors fought and earned glory ; their 
names were recorded in histories of India 
‘written on foreign models. But they are 
forgotten to-day, even as their triumphal 
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monuments have crumbled into dust. But the 
deathless message of these saints is still 
flowing likea life-giving stream through the 
heart of modern India. If we can derive 
our soul’s inspiration from this-source, then 
only shall we succeed in invigorating our 
polities; economics and action. 

When a message of truth deeply stirs our- 
soul, its self-expression attains to success in 
many directions. The impact of truth on the 
soul is proved by the activity of that soul’s 
creative power. 

Buddhism was a religion of poor monks. 
And yet, if inspired an exuberant display 
of costly artistic work in caves and chaityas 
viharas. This only proves that Buddhism 
awakened sucha consciousness of truth in 
man’s inmost heart that it gave fruition to all 
his nature, and saved his character from being 
crippled in any direction. Wherever India’s 
magic wand of universal love has touched 
any foreign land, what a marvellous display 
of art has come to life there! That country 
has become radiant with the splendour cf a 
new artistic creation. 

And yet, look at the people of exactly the, 
same ethnic stock living in neighbouring 
countries which were notevisited by ancient 
Indian missionaries. They are cannibals, 
utterly devoid of art. India lit up the dark 
hearts of such a savage race by the sublime 
message of her religion of merey, renunciation 
and love. It is not that Indian influence has 
resulted in certain changes in dress, speech 
and manners in Cambodia and Borneo, Java 
and Sumatra ; the latent power of artistic 
creation among these peoples has been 
awakened. And what a marvellous creation 
itis ! There are many other islands around 
the India-colonised Java and Bali. Bat why 
do we notfind any BoroBodur, any Angkor 
Vat there ? It is because the rousing call of 
Truth did not reach these neighbouring 
islands. There is no glory in stimulating the 
imitative spirit in men; but there is no 
nobler work than that of liberating the latent 
creative energy of others. 

If we content ourselves with boasting of our 
nation’s achievements in the far-off past and 
do not apply in our own lives the truths 
that led to those achievements, then our 
shame will know nobound. To use a truth as 
a material for our self-glorification, is to insult 
it. My earnest desire is that we may search 
for the eternal truth of ancient India and 
devote myself to the attainment of it,—naot 
for  self-advertisement, not for dazzling 
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the eyes of foreigners,—but for inspiring our 
own innermost spirit and shaping our daily 
conduct. 

When I visit Java, may my mind be free 
from [national] pride, may it learn meekness 
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May we realise within ourselves that great 
principle of universal love; and then only 
will temples spring up in forests, fountains 
of beauty will bubble up in deserts, in our 
hearts,—our life’s devotion will attain to 


by witnessing the operation of the death- success. 
conquering spell (amrita mantra) of Truth. JADUNATH SARKAR 


GREATER INDIAR REVISITED 


By KALIDAS NAG 


From Batavia ‘TO SURABAYA 


ATAVIA is a modern commercial city 
with every possible modern comfort, 
and it palled on me from the very begin- 

ning. To escape from its aggressive mo- 
dernism, I took refuge in the splendid Museum 
of the cify. It coptains the richest collection 
of the products of Indonesian culture and at 
the same time some of the most important 
archeological links between the art and 
iconography of India and Java of old. I 
shall come back to a detailed appreciation of 
this museum, which is a glorious tribute to 
the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences 
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The Museum of Batavia 


(Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen). Meanwhile let me proceed 
to describe how the propitious smile of 
Lord Ganesha who greeted me first at the 
threshold of the Museum, gave an extremely 
happy turn to my chance-driven adventure. 


II 


ACADEMIC COLLABORATION BETWEEN 
ĪNDIA AND JAVA 


en te» oe e 


I saw Dr. F. D. K Bosch, director of the 


Archaeological departmert and he received me 


very kindly. He had been revising the text F: 


of the famous Sanskrit inscription from central 





Gallery of Indo-Javanese Sculptures 


Java (found in the temple of Chandi Kalasan) 
which had been already edited by Dr. R. G. 


Bhandarkar and Dr. Brandes. 


A new frag- 


F 


ment of the inscription had been found 


and Dr. Bosch was getting ready to publish 
a revised text from fresh facsimiles. We 
discussed certain technical terms in the 
Sanskrit slokas, 


a general discussion on the possibility of a 


' more 


intingate collaboration between 
Indian scholars and Dutch savants. Dr. 
Bosch warmly supported me saying that 
in two departments help from sound 
Indian scholars would be specially welcome . 
first, for the proper appreciation 


and gradually drifted into — 


of the 
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Indo-Javanese art it is absolutely necessary 
that a comparative study of the Javanese 
and the Indian series of monuments should 
be made with reference to the Shilpa Shastras 
like Mayamata, Manasara, 
such other texts which are being found 
in Increasing numbers. To ascertain as to 
what extent the art of India influenced 
the art of her cultural colonies and also 
what were the independent contributions of 
the colonial artists and artisans to the 





Primitive totemistic art of Polynesia 


borrowed or imported motifs, it is absolutely 
necessary to make an intensive study along 
the lines suggested above. But it was a 
great pity that very few texts of the Shilpa 
Shastras have been scientifically edited and 
published. 

The same difficulty is realised, 
Dr. Bosch, in handling the old 
of Java and Bali. Most of then appertain to 
the Tantras and the cult of Tantrism. It 
would be a capital study to compare the 
Tantric literatures of India and Indonesia. 
But the critical study of the Tantras has 
not yet begun. The writings of Arthur 


continued 
manuscripts 


Vastuvidya and 
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Avalon are too subjective to be utilised for 
historical purposes. Dr. Bosch strongly 
urged the systematic study of the Tantras 
apd hoped that Indian scholars would respond 
to his call promptly. 
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Polynesian Antiquities 


PROJECTED TOUR TO THE Batt [ISLAND 


I consulted Dr. Bosch about my tour 
programme and he very kindly gave valuable 
suggestions, letters of introduction and other 
help for which I was grateful. Incidentally 
he mentioned that a very important cele- 
bration weuld take place in the island of 
Bali. A local Raja would celebrate > the 
shraddha ceremony of his ancestor, in 
the right royal and orthodox style, 
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the like of which was not to be seen for 
many years! I had a mind to goto Bali if 
chance favoured me but I did not dream 
that the call of the godsand the Brahmanas of 
that island would be so peremptory. Finding 
me a little confused, Dr. Bosch generously 
offered to write to his colleague, Prof. Dr. 
B. J. O. Schrieke, director of the Ethnographic 
department, who happened to be then in 
Bali to study the shraddha rituals on the 





A village scenery 


spot. I thanked ¿Dr. Bosch profusely for 
offering me such an ideal guide and I rushed 
to make enquiries about my passage, etc., to 
that romantic island. I came to know that 
the steamer for Bali would sail soon from 
Surabaya, the eastern port of Java, and I 
left Batavia for Surabaya to avail myself 
of the earliest boat. Mr. Corporaal, the 
Principal of the School of Goenoeng Sari, did a 
great service to me by wiring to one of his 
Balinese pupils (for he had pupils from every 
part of the archipelago) who resided in 
Singaradja, the capital of Bali. He further 
advised me to halt at Bandoeng and see the 
place on my way to Surabaya. Thanking 
my friends of Batavia I boarded the train 
to Bandoeng at 2-30 pu, buying a ticket 
for 5-50 guilders. 


BANDOENG, (HE CAPITAL or PLANTER’S PARADISE 


It took me full five hours to come to 
Bandoeng from Batavia, the distance being 
about 100 miles. The trains in Java run 
only between sunrise and sunset; so we 
must previously arrange to halt in a con- 
venient place during the night. My friends 
of Batavia kindly made all arrangements for 
my shortstay in Bandoengand so with a mind 
free from all cares, I began to survey the 
splendid Indonesian landscape from the train. 


, 
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The alternation of hills and plains with the 
traces of the cultivators’ hand everywhere gives 
an impression of charm and plenitude rarely 
paralleled in any other part of Asia. We 
were passing through the Preanger Regencies 
where [native landlords, euphemistically 
called Princes, still continue to exercise 
sovereign rights, cleverly circumscribed by the 


Dutch residents. However, the country is 
rich in agricultural products. On the one 
hand, we find modern big tea, coffee and 


cinchona plantations in the higher regions and 
on the other, the old MSawas or rice- 
fields cultivated and irrigated by the “terrace — 
system” so famous in Javanese economic ~ 
history. Rice, as in India, is the universal — 
favourite and is worshipped as a divine 
grain. Who knows if the Indian grain- 


goddess Lakshmi emigrated with other gods 
of India to Java and brought along with 
her the Indian science of cultivation together 
with the tradition of pondrous plenty which 
place-names 


is still written like 


GE 





Lord Ganesha, the remover of obstacles 


Sukabumi (Sukha-bhumi) the land of 
Prosperity ! 
Bandoeng is, next to Batavia, the most 


important city of Western Java. It is, along 


or 


‘with Sukabumi, one of the headquarters for — 


the planters ; it is also the capital of the 
Preanger Regencies. The native Moslem 
regent is a pensioner of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, and consequently, as an ornamental 
figure head, continues the tradition of the 
byegone age with its puppet plays and 
gamelan music in the large palace or dalem 
in the centre*of the town. But it seems to 
be out of context when compared with the 
up-to-date Dutch settlements, the quinine 
factory anà the gigantic wireless installation — 
in the city. The population of over 100,000 
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souls shows only 10,000 whites, who however 
are the dominating elements. The relation 
between the natives and the Eurasian com- 
munity, as was reported to me, was quite 
cordial and the cultural discrepancy not so 
sharp as here in India. 

My brief stay in Bandoeng was in the 
quiet hospitable home of Mr. Fournier and 
Mr Van Leenwen who had visited India and 
Santiniketan and were great admirers of 
Tagore. In their select family library there 
were standard works on Java and Bali and 
I spent most my time glancing through them. 
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Sundanese Bride and Bridegroom 


A SCHOOL FOR QOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


Higher University education is unknown 
in Java. The secondary schools are pretty 
numerous and well-organised. The bulk of 
the aspirants for Government service have 
to pass through a type of gchool test re- 
presented by the Bandoeng one, where the 
Javanese youths study the elements of arts 
and sciences, of drawing and surveying, nay 
even economics and law! While visiting the 
school I chanced to come across a manual of 
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Sundanese Dance 


law and I was informed by the teacher that 
once the influence of Manu’s Code was as 
pronounced as it is to be foundin Bali to day; 
but at present the Islamicand the Dutch Codes 
are preponderating factors in the legal 
training of the Javanese officials. The success- 
ful candidates, are recruited into service 
with grades ranging from 25 florins to 400 
florins per month according to qualification. 
Those who aspire after higher posts must go 
over to the Dutch Universities in Holland 
and secure Imperial (as opposed to the colo- 
nial) service. I shall have occasion to describe 
the Imperial Service type later on. 





A Museum of Indonesian Musical Instruments 


A Musica, EVENING 


Mr. Van Leenwen kindly took me one 
evening to a remarkable Dutch scholar who 
had devoted his life to the study of Javanese 
music. Mr. Mevrouw Kunst received us in 
his room, which struck me asa miniature 
museum of musical instruments coming from 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, Celebes 
and other parts of the archipelago. Mr. 
Kunst had travelled extensively through the 
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Dutch Indies and made this valuable collec- 
tion with a view to write out an exhaustive 
history of Malay-Polynesian music. He dis- 
cussed his programme of work with me and I 
came todiscover in Mr. Kunst a musician who 
shows in him the rare combination of the 
musical intuition with a sound historical 
sense. .He showed me the excellent photo- 
graphs he had taken of those reliefs of 
Borobudur wherein we find the musical instru- 
ments, performances and dances, demonstrat- 
ing the innate sense of rhythm and harmony 
displayed by the Javanese people throughout 
history. I felt how the silent stone sculptures 
might bear eloquent testimony to the musical 
genius of a people. The musical instruments 
depicted in the bas reliefs of Borobudur 
(Sth.-9th. century A.D.), might supply certain 
links in the chain of cultural relations between 
India and Java. Mr. Kunst told me how 
his studies along these lines had brought 
out an unexpected corroboration of the 
intimate cultural relations between Indo-China 





A Sketch-Map of the Archipelago 


and Indonesia. Some Chinese musical instru- 
ments penetrated Laos and passing through 
Cambodge and Siam came as far as Java and 
Borneo! Where is the historian to write 
out an account of this musical matrimony 
between different races ? Mr. Kunst struck 
me as a remarkable personality and I left 
Bandoeng thanking him for this new vision 
of human music. He introduced me to 
Tjokorda Gde Reka, a Balinese expert in 
Indonesian music, living in Sukawati (Sukhavati), 
who is the Punggawa (g3) or Chief of Oeboed 
in South Bali. 


From BANDOENG TO SURABAYA 


To reach Surabaya by the evening I had 
to catch the early morning train which 


covered about 400 miles in 14 hours. This E 


is the southern line which passes Tjibatoe, 
Tasik Malaya, Bandjar, Maos and Djokjakarta, 
reaching the final stoppage Surabaya about 
7-30 p.m. The whole route is marvellously 


rich in tropical sceneries, whose softness was 


occasionally broken by the rude and terrific 
faces of volcanic rocks. 
this route lie the Hindu monuments and 
temples like Borobudur and Prambanam, but 





A Javanese Landscape 


I had to postpone my archaeological pilgrimage 
through these sites in order to witness the 
rare shraddha celebration in Bali. While 
devouring the contents of a book on Bali I 
suddenly discovered that a Japanese youth 


was looking at me from the opposite seat. After 


exchange of courtesies I enquired and came 
to know that Mr. Narutomi belonged to the 
Agricultural College of Tokyo and that 
he had come to Java to study the systems 


of cultivation special to that island. The Japan ~ 


Government grants travelling fellowships for 


[Obs 


On either side of © 


such studies, which they consider important. — 


When will our Government Agricultural 
institutes and our Universities 
realise the value of such direct studies nearer 
home under Asiatic conditions before send- 
ing students to Hurope and America ? 
Arriving in Surabaya, I had to buy my 
tickets etc., for Bali. 


come to 


I add a few prosaic ~ 


details on that item for the benefit of future 


visitors to that island. The railway fare from 


Batavia to Surabaya comes to about 34 
guilders and a ticket to Bali and back cost 
93 guilders. Telegraphic charges to Bali 
came to about 10 guilders. So about 137 
guilders were epent to meet the bare charges on 
the road forthis humble Indian pilgrim ! But 
the moment I boarded the steamer I forgot 
all about exchanges and sea-dues and such 
other unpoetic yet inevitable things. The 
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unknown yet very closely related brethren of 


Bali began to draw sie with an overpowering 
fascination and I lapsed into a dreamy 
communication with them on board the ship, 
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“S. S. Both”, which heaved gently 
placid waves kissing the shores 
one side and the coast of 
Madura on the other. 


on the 
of Java on 
the island of 





INDIA'S WOMANHOOD 


News and Portraits 


Miss Syamkumart Neurv, who has this 
year passed both the M. A. (Previous) and 
LL. B. (Previous) Examinations of the 


Allahabad University in the first class, stand- 
ing first in both, at the outset of her academic 
career passed the preliminary Cambridge 
examination in Honours with distinction in 
Mathematics and Urdu, and passed the Senior 
Cambridge with distinction in Urdu. She then 





Miss Syamkumari Nehru 


joined the Muir Central College, Allahabad, 
with a view to entering the Mdtical profession, 
but “non-co-operated” in 1920 ; appeared for 
the Intermediate Examination in 1924 and 
passed first among the girls, winning a 
Government scholarship of Rs. 20 per 


mensem ; passed the B. A. in 1926, standing 
first in the first class among all candidates, 


| winning the University silver medal and a 


Government scholarship of Rs. 30 per 
mensem ; will now complete her M. A. and 
LL. B. Finals and then take to Law asa 


profession. She was elected unopposed 
Secretary and Vice-president of the Allahabad 
University Union, and was elected its 
President after a keenly contested election. 
She is the first girl to hold office ina 
university union. She was declared to be the 
best speaker in the Inter-hostel Debate of her 
university and also in the All-India Convoca- 
tion Debate. She was also awarded three 
medals for speaking, two ofethem being of gold. 
In all she is the recipient of seven medals. 





Miss Sulabha Panandikar 


Miss SunapHa PananprkaR has this year 
passed the M. a. examination of the Bombay 
University in philosophy, obtaining a first 
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class and winning the Chancellor’s medal and 
several prizes. To get a first class in philo- 
sophy in the M. A. examination is a rare 
thing in the Bombay University. Miss 
Sulabha Panandikar has achieved this rare 
distinction with a learned thesis on the 
Personality of God. She is the first student 
to get a first class in philosophy after Prof. 
R. D. Ranade, who took his M. A. degree 13 
years ago. She has now obtained a Fellow- 
ship at the Indian Institute of Philosophy, 
Amalner, and is the first woman student to 
join the Institute as a research scholar. Miss 
Panandikar’s academic career has been brilliant 
throughout, and we are assured by one of 
her professors that her studies have been both 
extensive and profound. 


Mrs. TARABEN MANEKLAL PREMCHAND, J. P., 
is another Hindu woman to be appointed one 
of the honorary magistrates for Bombay this 
year. She is connected with various institutions 
tor the welfare of Bombay’s womanhood. She 
is the president of the Bhagini Samaj. 





Mrs. Taraben Maneklal Premchand J. P. 


Dr. Miss Kumuna Menta, L. M., M.R. C. 
P., of Bombay went to England after obtaining 
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Dr. Miss. Kumuda Mehta 


the L. M. S. diploma of the Bombay University 
to prosecute higher medical studies and 
passed her L. M. (Edin.) and M. R. C. P. in 
Great Britain. She is the first Gujarati Hindu 
woman to achieve this distinction. 


Miss JuteKHa Banu, daughter of Nawab- 
zadi Peari Banu and grand-daaghter of the 
late Nawab Ahsanullah of Dacca, has this year 
passed the B. A. examination of the Calcutta 
University with distinction. She is believed 
to have secured very high marks in Sanskrit. 

A woman student, Miss Biswas, has been 
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admitted into the first year law class of the 
Dacca University. She is the first student of 
her sex to do so at Dacca. 

Miss Ast Masp, daughter of Mr. Abdul 
Majid, interpreter, Akyab Court, has passed 
the J]. A. examination of the Calcutta 
University in the first class from Chittagong 
College, where she attended lectures with 
her male fellow-students. 

Miss Monersua Sen, daughter of Mr. 
Sunanda Sen of Calcutta, has been awarded 
a senior scholarship of the ‘Trinity College 
of Music for playing on the piano. 





Miss Moneesha Sen 


Several women students fave this year 
joined the Dacca Intermediate College for 
pursuing scientific studies, as there is no 
provision for scientific education at the 
Dacca Intermediate Eden College for girls. 
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Nine 
Hindus, 


Bengali women, some of them 
have obtained employment at the 
Howrah railway station as booking clerks. 
Bengali women ought to receive employrnent 
at Telephone Exchange offices also. 

Four lady-students have this year passed | 
the Matriculation examination of the Aligarh | 
Muslim University. Among them Miss Sarwar 
Brau has topped the list of 
successful candidates. MrisS Ama _ Bort, : 
another lady candidate aged only 13 years, } 
has also passed the Matriculation Examina- í 
tion of the said University in the first division. 3 





Mrs. A. Catherine Sutharayadu 


Mrs. A. CATHERINE SUTHARAYADU, has been 
appointed by the Government of Madras, to 
be a Member of the Taluk and District Board, 
Kistna. 


Mrs Lauit#am Banasunparam, has recently 
been nominated a Member of the District 
Educational Council, Coimbatore. She be- 
lougs to a very respectable Devanga family 
and had a brilliant educational career. She 
is a prominent social service worker in the 
town, and is an active member of the Child 
Welfare and National Indian Association. 
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Mrs. Lalitham Balasundaram 





Mrs. Indrani Balasubramanyam 


School, Rajahmundry) has been made the 
lady Assistant “Cubmaster’” in the Madras 
Presidency. She 


In Gir? Guide Activities Indian ladies are this honour in the presidency.* 


AIRS 


f INDRANI 
of 


Mr. M. 


not lagging ‘behind 
, BALASUBRAMANYAM, ( wife 
Balasubramanyam, Supdt., 





‘indly 
Mr. 


* Photos in this section have been 


supplied by the Indian News Agency, 





INDIANS ABROAD 


MR. Sasrri’s ARRIVAL IN PRETORIA 


It appears that inspite of doubts Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri has received a very hearty 
welcome from at least some sections of the 
South African Indians. The Indian Opinion, 
a sympathetic journal, gives the following 
account of Mr. Sastri’s ‘arrival in Pretoria. 


The Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri Agent of 
the Government of India in South Africa, arrived 
in Pretoria on the morning of June 28, by the 
Delagoa Bay Mail. Notwithstanding the early hour 
of 7 there was a large gathering of Indians at the 
railway station to welcome Mr. Sastri. 

Mr. Sastri was accompanied by Mr. Henry 
Venn, Commissioner for Asiatic Affairs who met him 
at Delagoa Bay: Messrs Kolanda Rao. J. D. Tyson 
of the Indian Civil Service and C, S. Ricketts. 
This party was joined at the station by Mr, 
Pring, Under-Secretary _ for the Interior. and they 
subsequently breakfasted. together at the station, 
Mr, Dobson, Acting Registrar, Immigration Office, 
was also present. | f 

When the train drew in, Mr. Sastri stepped on 


to the platform and after greeting leading Pretoria 
Indians, was garlanded by Mr. A 


I. Kajee on behalf of the 
Congress and by Mr. 
of the Natal Indian Congress. 


South African Indian 


Many Indians who 


had travelled also from Johannesburg to welcome — 


Mr. Sastri also garlanded him. 
= It was interesting to note that amongst 
those gathered , to welcome Mr. Sastri were 
also representatives of the Natives, namely 
Chief Sikukuni (who, read the native address — 
to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales), four of the 
chiefs councillors and Messrs T. P. Thompson — 


and I. Bud M’belle members of the Native location — 


advisory board. i ; - 

In the course of an interview with our re- 
presentative Mr. Sastri said that he had little 
expected to be here and was least inclined, but 
Mahatma Gandhi had, as it were, set the ball 
rolling and he had no alternative but to accept the 
office. He had come at the bidding of atma 
Gandhi and would try to do his bit. 

Mr. Sastri’s health is, of course, 


very delicate 
aad he looked, therefore, as 


best as could be 


expected in the circumstances. It is advisable, in — 
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is the first lady to attain — 


A. C. Tayob on- 
behalf of the local Indian Association, by Mr. A, 


Sorabjee Rustomjee on behalf 
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Junior Certified Venkoba Rao, Mr. Rangildas Kapadia and others. 
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view of this, for those who visit Mr. 
give him the least possible strain. Mr. 
put up at the Grand Hotel. 

Pretoria Indians were busy throughout the 
day arranging the function to be given that night 
at the Town Hall in honour of Mr. Sastri. The 
telegraph office of Pretoria also seemed to be 
exceptionally busy; for in the midst of the work 
telegrams welcoming Mr. Sastri were simply 
pouring in. 


Sastri to 
Sastri has 


Tue Wixnpoo QYMKHANA, ZANZIBAR 


We have received the following communica- 
tion from Zanzibar :— 

The Rt. Hon. V. S. Shastri, P. C. per- 
formed the opening ceremony of the Hindoo 
Gymkhana Institute on the Kikwajuni Quarry 
near the English Cemetery at 10. 30 a. Įm. on 
the 19th June. The place was tastefully 
decorated. After introduction to the President, 
Mr. C. M. Patel, the Life members and the 
captains of the various branches, the guest 
was led to the dais where leaders of all 
communities also took their seats. Dr. A. H. 
Spurrier, C. M. G, O. B. E., was one of the 
distinguished guests. 

Mr. B. N. Anantani, Life member of the 
Gymkhana, requested Mr. Shastri to be good 
enough to perform the opening ceremony. 

In declaring the Gymkhana open, Mr. 
Shastri said that he enjoyed a real pleasure 
in performing the opening ceremony of the 
Hindoo Gymkhana at the bidding of Mr. 
Anantani. 

It was a matter of congratulation for the 
community that it possessed such an 
important institution in such a prosperous 
state. Cricket was so well-known a game in 
the sporting world that it had been made a 
synonym for fair play and honesty. The 
Anglo-Saxon, he said, was proud of his 
cricket for these qualities. He forgot there 
were others also who could maintain that 
great standard in sport as well as in wordly 
life. He enumerated his own experiences 
when a student and teacher in sports. He 
explained to the audience the value of 
discipline which could be acquired so well 
from sports. 

He was very glad to hear that there was 
no communal question in Zanzibar. They 
must understand that besides themselves 
there was a large section of other people, 
and that only by merging with them could a 
great nation be built. 

He thanked the members of the Gymkhana 
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for the honour done to him and wished tke 
Gymkhana every success. 

After refreshment had been served on the 
lawn, Mr. Shastri left in the midst of the 
vociferous three cheers proposed by the 
Cricket Captain of the Gymkhana. 


EUROPEAN STANDARD or LIVING ? 


A continued press campaign has almost 
convinced the world that the Indiansin Africa 
live such a life of filth and savagery that 
it has become practically impossible for the 
“whites?” to breathe the same atmosphere 
with them, much as their Christian virtues 
urge them to do so. The “whites” have, it has 
been advertised, tried their level best to 
lift the Indians (and probably the native 
Africans also) up to a higher level of culture 
and habits ; but have, alas, failed on account 
of the Indians’ tenacious backwardness! 
The world was beginning to feel sorry for 
the African whites when the following news 
appeared in the Press. 


Charged with keeping insanitary native q uarters 
a European, J. C. Van Rensburg, Railway Street, 
Maritzburg, appeared before Mr. W. P. Maxted 
at the Maritzburg Magistrate’s Court fast week. 
Evidence went to show that ‘the native living on 
the premises was housed in an iron shed with 
less than 100 square feet of floor area. The floor 
was not constructed with wood, tiles or, other 
materials, and the roof was less than nine feet 
above the floor. There was no window in the 
room. In finding Van Rensburg guilty, Mr. Maxted 
said : “I realise that some white people consider 
that anything will do for a native, but they are 
made of flesh and blood and suffer from just_ the 
same ailments as we do. Thy are entitled to 
housing that will not endanger their health. If 
you cannot supply suitable quarters you should 
not keep the servant.’ Van Rensburg was 
cautioned and discharged. 


A very direct example of exploitation of 
a “native” by a “civilised” man. If we look 
deep enough, however, the low standard of 
living of most exploited races would show 
up as the result of exactly similar exploita- 
tion, only on an international scale. 


Inpran Emmicration From NATAL 


The position in regard to Indian emigration 
from Natal is stated to be as follows :— | 

In the period April-June 634 emigrated, the 
figures being made up as follows :—312 men, 12 
women and 193 children. At present the Depart- 
ment of immigration has 400 applications from 
Indians wishing to leave the country. Hach adult 
receives a bonus of £20 with an additional £10 
for each child. 





OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY 





Mr. Hiranmoy BANERJI another Bengali successful 
candidate in the I.C.S. examination. 





Dr. T. N. MAZUMDAR, D.. 1. M., D.. P. H, F.C. B. 
(LONDON), F. R. s. ( Eprmy ) has been appointed 
Health Officer of the Calcutta Corporation vce Dr. 
Crake deceased. Dr. Mazumdar is the first Indian 
to hold this office. 





Mr. Annana Sankar Ray, a Bengali candidate, 
has stood first in the I. C. S. examination held this 


year in India. Mr. Ray has secured 1214 marks in Mr. DWIJENDRALAL Mazumpar has also passed the 
the aggregate, beating previous records. I. C. S. examination held in India. 





_Mr. Goran Krisuna DEVADHAR, 
Vice-President and Senior member of the Servants 
of India Society. has just been elected President 
of the Society vice Rt. Hon. Mr. Sastri resigned. 


M.A., C. I. E, 


Mr. Devadhar is a well-known worker in the 
field of co-operation, women’s education and social 
reform. No better selection could have been made. 








has successfully obtained 
College of Handicrafts (England) 
Mr. Mukherji joined 
College, 
educational handicrafts. 
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Mr. D. K. Muxuersea of th® New College Patna. 
the diploma of the 
with Honours. 
the Shoreditch Training 
subject of his study being 


Bas, a 






the special 





* Photos in this section have been supplied by 
The Indian News Agency, Mr. R. Venkoba Rao 
and others. 


CORRESPON DEN Ck 


CaLUMNIATORS OF MUHAMMAD 


The Rangila Rasul case appears to have stirred 
the Muslim Community deepiy. It is natural that 
it should. No religiously-minded people can take 
an insult to its prophet lying down. In our 
student days, we had to read a book on English 
‘Composition—"Studies in English” by a Missionary 
gentleman, which contained illustrations of a very 
objectionable character. Here is a sentence which 
I still remember :—“Krishna was a debauchee and 
a thief and Siva was no better; yet many 
Hindus delight in worshipping them as deities,” 
These may not have been the exact words, but the 
gist was undoubtedly this. We had to commit 
sentences like these to memory as specimens of 
good English. I have not yet come across any 


copy of the condemned Rangila Rasul pamphlet, 
but I can guess the trend of this objectionable 
plece of composition from its very name. 

I wish to draw the attention of my Muslim 
brethren to similar vilifications of the Prophet in 
some recent English publications. One is a study 
of the Hadis \jterature. by, Prof. Guillaume, 
professor of Hebrew and_ Oriental Languages in 
the University of Durham. Readers of this Review 
are probably aware that the Hadis_ literature 
records traditicns about the Prophet’s doings and 
sayings and its aim is to “provide an authoritative 
standard of belief and conduct based upon the 
word and deed of Muhammad, which shall be 
binding upon the whole of the Muhammadan 
world.” Some maintain that the sayings of the 
Prophet were written down by a few of: his 
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contemporaries, while others deny this. At any 
rate, the bulk of the traditions was preserved 


in memory and, hande down from 
generation to generation, until, about 250 years 
after the death of the Prophet, Bukhari 


made his grand collection which passes under_ the 
name of Shahi Bukhari and is regarded as 
authoritative all over the Muslim world. Prof. 
Guillaume’s book professes to be based on a study 
of Bukhari and other standard works on Hadis. 
Here is a passage from this book :— 
“Probably nothing is more illustrative of the 
Prophet’s greatness both among his contemporaries 
and with posterity than the fact that his reputation 
could survive the publication of the following 
story by his wife Aisha :—I was jealous of the 
women. who gave themselves to the apostle of 
God and said—“Does a woman give herself >?” Then 
when God revealed: “Thou mayest decline for 
the present whom thou wilt of them, and thou 
mayest take to thy bed her whom thou wilt and 
whomsoever thou shalt long for of those thou shalt 
have before neglected ; and this shall not bea 
crime in thee.” (F.n.—V. 51). I said,—‘I see, your 
Lord does nothing but hasten to fulfil your 
desire”: (Pp. 153-154), | ’ 
The compiler says again in. a foot-note:—“It 
must be counted unto the traditionists for righteous- 
ness that this and many -other Hadis so damaging 
to the. Prophets reputation were not expunged 
from the canonical collections. It would seem 
that the Prophet’s character among the Faithful 


was above criticism; otherwise it is difficult to see 
how such traditions could have been tolerated in 
a community which claimed to have received a 
revelation from God”. , 

I suspect that there must be something wrong 
in Prof. Guillaume’s ` interpretation of those 
passages of Hadis on which he bases these asper- 
sions on the Prophet’s character. A very compre- 
hensive and exhaustive index to the Hadis Litera- 
ture has just been published by a German scholar 
Prof. Wensinck of the Leiden University (A Hand- 
book of Early Muhammadan Tradition, by Pro. 
Wensinck. Leiden, 1927.) Curiously, in this book 
also there are references to Hadis which record 
that women came and gave themselves to the 
Prophet. (Op. Cit. p, 159). Here is the passage :— 


* Women that offered or gave themselves t 
Muhammad Bu 40,9: val, 22; 67, 14, 32, 
35, 87, 40, 44,50; 77, 49; 78, 79,” . 


Op. cit. P: 57. “Mubammad divorces women 
who refuse to have connection with him:” Bu 68, 
3, but of, 74, 30, 


_ It behoves all serious: students’ of Hadis 
literature, all the learned Maulvis and Ulemas of 
India, to refute these allegations by true interpre- 
tations. All Muslims should try their utmost: to get 
the works of Professors Guillaume and Wensinck 
suppressed: and all lovers and followers of Muham- 
mad and his Faith should try their best to bring . 
the offenders to book. 


Dacca. July, 10, 1927. A SYMPATHISER. 
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By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


Sa dramatist Mr. George Bernard Shaw has 
done quite the right thingin contribut- 
ing a preface of some forty pages in 

memory of his friend William Archer to a 
posthumous volume of plays (Three Plays by 
William Archer ; Constable) which has been 
recently published. But, while writing the 
preface, it was not wise on his part to forget 
the proverb which advises the cobbler to stick 
to his last. For in this piece of ‘composition 
Mr. Shaw has chosen to write about India 
and her civilization, 
from what he 


writes, he knows little and 
understands less. 


Mr. Shaw’s ignorance of 
India, added to his general character as a 
writer, should disincline me to take him 
seriously and undertake a serious refuta- 
tion of his views. But in India he seems 
to have been taken by some Britishers and 
others as an authority even on India. That 
is my excuse for the observations which 
follow. 


of which, it is obvious: 


With reference to the opinions. expressed 

by Archer in his book, “India and the 
Fature,” Mr. Shaw writes :— 
“Archer went to see for himself,’ and instantly 
and uncompromisingly denounced the temples as 
the shambles of a ‘barbarous ritual of blood sacrifice 
and the people as idolaters with. repulsive rings 
through their noses. He refused to accept the 
Interest of Indian art and the fictions of Indian 
romance as excuses. He remained invincibly faith- 
ful to Western civilization, and told the Indians 
flatly whata civilized western gentleman must think 
of them and feel about some of their customs.” 

Archer was not deceived by’ what “the 
occidental renegades” had written about 
India. So he came to India “to see for 
himself,” and “instantly”? “denounced the- 
temples,” etc. It was a case of “i came, L 
saw and I opined,” or rather “I denounced.” 
India is a big country, inhabited by various 
races in different stages of ` civilization, and 
with a long history. Archer did not require 
any time to observe and study—he instantly 
began to denounce. 
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The. method followed -by the ancestors 
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| ‘of the’ Hindus in dealing with the backward for food or for sport. 


races of India and Indonesia was somewhat 
‘different. from the method ‘followed by temples or killed) by butchers or sportsmen. 
Oceania and, tosome It cannot be said that more animals are 
sacrificed by the Hindus in India than ` are 
killed for. supplying meat to the psople of 


occidentals in America, 


‘extent, in Africa. It may be said in general 
‘terms that-the occidentals have exterminated 
many backward tribes, the Hindus have not. It Great Britain—a ` much 
is not.my purpose to defend or condemn what than India, or. by British 
the Hindus have done instead òf exterminating. 


What I wish to. point 
m of exterminating | the 


them to live and multiply, there would have 
‘been. at: present in’ America numerous peoples 


are in India. -In that 


-of the American - cults 
‘races at: different stages . 


“the same country for centuries, interpenetra- 


“tion and intermingling 
‘cannot but take place. 


. Archer’ denounced thé temples. .of India 


as the shambles of a 


blood sacrifice. Some,but not all temples are 
really such. Animals are not sacrificedat Jaina jt is not less barbarous to associate the 
‘temples, and they are among the most killing of men with religion than the ‘killing 
‘beantiful in India. There is no animal of some lower animals with it. 
sacrifice in Vaishnava temples, and they ‘form 


a very large proportion 


Vaishnava temples. 


pilgrimage like Benares, Allababad, Hardwar and 


temples of any importance where animals 
are sacrificed are a minority. Therefore, to 


, Shambles is to be guilty of culpable ignorance 
vor carelessness, born of imperialistic arrogance. out to kill and thank Him after success in 

killing, nor would they keep and -displa 
‘alone the doctrine of ahimsa (non-killing) has battleflags in churches and chapels pages 

_been taught and logically practised by -scribe the names of successful killers on 


-It is ‘an irony of fate that the land where 


millions of people for 


‘for sweeping condemnation at the hands of such temples or keep therein the effigies 
of great killers of men. Churches, chapels, cathe- 
drals and abbeys are notindeed reddened with 
animal sacrifice, was the blood of the human sacrifices offered at 

number of animals the altar of Mars, miscalled God, but if the 
is curious to know ‘ foemen killed were not in essence considered 
Shaw have ever de- sacrifices acceptable to him, there would not 
have been any divine services 


“the people of a country of meat-eaters. 
The temple at Jerusalem, where Jesus 


‘among others offered 
famous for the large 
sacrificed there. One 
whether “Archer and 


- nounced the Jews and Jesus as barbarians. 


soldiers go. out to fight, 


ages should come in ‘marble slabs fixed 


_ The real question is whether it isright after battle or war. 


to kill animals which do no harm to man 
If it be wrong, 
wrong whether such animals are-sacrificed at 


smaller country 
in India itself more animals are killed for 
out is that if, instead ‘supplying meat to the small communities of 
aboriginal’ population, Europeans and Anglo-Indians than are sacrificed 
say, of America, the Europeans had allowed by Hindus. If the animals had and could state 
their own point of view, they would have 
said that it did not make any difference to 
in various stages of- evolution, -júst ..as.there ‘them where they were killed—at shambles or 
case, some hasty.and at Hindu temples. The barbarousness of the 
‘arrogant oriental Archer or Shaw. might, thing lies in the killing, 
after a brief visit to America’ ‘or even where the killing is done. 
“without one, have ¢nstanily denounced some ` 


not in the place 


But, it will be said, 
and customs. When pyre, sublime and spiritual thing that the 
of: evolution live in ķilling of animals should not be associated 
-with it ;—God cannot require or be. pleased 
of cults, customs, etc., with the sacrifice of animals. 
agree. And, therefore, I ask, whether it is 
barbarous. to associate religion with 
barbarous ritual of killing only of lower animals oy with the 
killing of human beingg also. 


religion is such a 


Christian. countries divine service is per- 


of “temples in India. formed in some Christian churches when their 
Some of the largest and most famous temples, - 


and again services 
‘such as the temple of Jagannath at Puri, are 


of thanksgiving are held when they return 
Far-famed places of victorious from the battle-field. And this is 
done -whether .the wars are righteous and 
Brindaban, and the principal shrines therein justifiable or not. (I assume without arguing 
have no rituals of bloody sacrifice. The the point that there may be righteous and 
justifiable wars.) If the killing of mén were 
not held by some Christians to be pleasing 
characterise all temples in India. as bloody in the eye of God, they would not ask for 
-God’s blessings on their arms before setting 
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To mary ‘who are not Christians, the 
‘doctrine that Christ sacrificed himself for the 
sins of mankind to propitiate an angry. God 
and the doctrine that the consecrated bread 
and wine become really or figuratively 
Christ’s body and‘blood ‘for the communicants, 
are reminiscent of human sacrifice. I have 
no desire to :give ‘pain to any Christian. I 
only wish to say that-many transfigured or 
spiritualized ceremonies ‘probably had their 
origin in savage rites, and, therefore, ‘civilized 


occidentals should not ‘think that they are. 


really very superior to real or miscalled 
non-European savages. 


Indians have ‘been -spoken of “as idolaters 
‘with repulsive rings through their noses.” 
T am coming to “idolaters” -shortly. As for 
mose-rings, I am not at:all in Jove with them, 
though I cannot agree that all nose-rings 
care repulsive any more than that all ear-rings 
‘are repulsive. I have in fact seen little 
girls wearing nose-rings called “nolok” looking 
quite pretty. ‘But that is a digression. Archer 
and Shaw write as if all Hindus: of ‘both 
‘sexes and all ages wore nose-rings! That is 
a ridiculously wrong statement. Only some 
women and girls wear nose-rings—and rarely 
‘a very few male babies. The vast majority of 
the people of India do not wear nose-rings. 
Ancient Indian art and literature show that 
mose-rings were not used:by the Indo-Aryans. 


Thes e either came from abroad or were used. 


iby the non Aryan aborigines of India. 

Mr. Shaw observes that | 
toleration of nose-1ingsis not justified by the 
western toleration of ear-rings”. One might 
in imitation of Shaw observe: “The western 
‘toleration of ear-rings is not consistent with 
the western condemnation of nose-rings.” 

The extreme condemnation of the worship 
of or through images or idols is of Semitic 
origin. 
disparagement and relative toleration of 
idolatry. According to the highest Hindu 
seriptures, the worship of or through images 
isfor the less spiritually advanced people—the 
nimna-adhikaris. The authoritative Upanishads 
do not countenance image-worship. 

It is acommon failing of men that they 
look down upon the cults or customs of 
others, not considering “tbat similar things 
exist among themselves. Hindu gods and 
goddesses are, no doubt, very strange to 
occidentals—some of them looking like human 
beings, some not. But it is not their appear- 
ance which is the essence of image- 
worshin. 


“the eastern 


Among Hindus there are both relative. 


The essence ig the nse of materal. 
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` things either as-.objects of worship or as 


aids fo worship. Now, Hindus are not 
singular in using material things for such 
purposes. Among Christians, too, the Catholics 
use images, ete, for such ‘purposes. In 
Europe 274,760,000 persons profess Christanity. 
Out of these 181,760,000, that is, two-thirds, 
are Catholics and use images in worship.- In 
North and: South America 139,800,000 persons 
profess Christianity, of whom. 73,900,000, 
that is to say, more than half, are Catholies 
and: use. images in worship. ‘This 
shows that. among occidentals the majority 
are image-worshippers. No doubt, they 
do not wear nose-rings. Making due allowance 
for that fact, let Mr. Shaw decide whether 
they. are barbarians. 

_ The worst’ kind of idolatry is that of 

which inhumanity or licentiousness forms a 

part ; and even of the higher kinds of idolatry 

I am neither a follower nor a defender. But 

neither do I despise or condemn idolaters’ 
as such. . For men are to be judged by their 

life and character, and many idolaters: have 

led blameless, noble and beneficent lives. 

The worship of Kali by the Thugs, both 
when they set out on their expeditions 
of murder and plùnder and when they 
returned from such wicked adventures, was 
one of the worst and most wicked forms of 
idolatry. But those who are of the same 
way of thinking with Archer and Shaw 
should consider whether worshipping, praying 
fo and thanking God in some Christian 
Churches before and after many empire- 
building, commierce-promoting and revenge- 
taking military expeditions do not in all 
essential respects bear a’ family resemblance 
to the -worship of Kali by the Thugs. I think 
they do bear such resemblance. 

I know of the immoralities connected with 
some cults in India. I abhor them with all 
my heart. The existence elsewhere of such 
cults, in the past or‘at present, is no excuse 
for them. Ihave no desire to rake up the 
scandalous things, true or false, told by 
some Christian sects in connection with the 
practices or religious houses or religious 
orders of some other Christian sects. But I 
may be permitted to draw attention to the 
fact that among the paraphernalia of Western 
aggressive imperialism are army chaplains, 
privates, prostitutes, barracks and brothels. 
Ji devadasis and priests in some southern 
India temples are an. abominable combination, 
are not army chaplains and army prostitutes 
an eaually abominable enmhination 2 
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of Indian romance,” which Mr. Shaw 
mentions slightingly, can‘take care of them- 
selves. | 
_ In the opinion of Mr. Shaw, 
civilization is not more 
Hastern, we have clearly no right to be in 
India,” This implies that Britishers came to 
India on a philanthropic mission, namely, to 
civilize India, and that they continue to be in 
India in pursuit of that object. This is as 
far removed from the truth as black is from 
white. Should all the means and methods 
used for the occupation of India and for the 
maintenance -of British - supremacy in India 
be claimed as civilized, civilization would 
have to be first very clearly defined. I might 
then discuss the claim. - 

In the opinion of Shaw, all Europeans 
who have had some good things to say of 
Indian civilization are “occidental renegades.” 
This variety of “renegades” was not in 
existence a century ago, nor can any British 
empire-builder of the first or second decade of 
the last century be considered such a renegade 
even by Shaw. Let me, therefore, quote 
such an empire-builder’s’ comparative estimate 
of British and Indian civilizations. I may be 
allowed incidentally to observe that western 
civilization and British civilization are not 
convertible terms. 


Among British empire-builders of the last 
century Sir Thomas Munro holds a high place. 
As he did not keep aloof from the people but 
moved among and mixed with them, he came to 
acquire an intimate knowledge of them. He 
won fame both as a warrior aud a_ civil 
administrator. Such was the man who said in 
his evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee in 1818 in answer to a question 
about the civilization of the Hindus :— 


T 
“If Western 


[-do not exactly understand what is meant by 
the ‘civilization’? of the Hindus. In the higher 
‘branches of science, in the knowledge of the 
theory and practice of good government, and in 

n education which, by, banishing prejudice and 
uperstition, opens the mind to receive instruction 
of every kind from every_ quarter, they. are much 
nferior to Europeans. But ifa good system of 
griculture, unrivalled manufacturing skill, capacity 
o produce whatever can contribute to either con- 
venience or luxury, schools established in every 
village for teaching reading, writing and arithme- 
tic, the general practice of hospitality. and charity 
amongst each other, and, above all, a treatment of 
che female sex, full of confidence, respect and deli- 
acy, are among the signs which denote a civilized 
xeople-—-then the Hindus are not inferior to the 
ations of Europe, and if civilization is to become 
m article of trade between the two countries, I am 


| 
| 


enlightened than ` 
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convinced that this country (England) will gain by 
the import cargo.” 


Much water has flowed down both the 
Thames and the Ganges since this evidence- 
was givén. It is not my purpose to discuss . 
Munro’s opinions. But Mr. Shaw may consider ` 
whether, if the Hindus have become barbarians 
since the days of Munro, that is a proof of the- 
civilizing mission of Britishers in India, who- 
have enjoyed supreme power here through- 
out this. period. Mr. Shaw holds that “if 
Western civilization is not more enlightened 
than Eastern, we have clearly no right to be 
in India.” Munro expressed the cpinion that 
in some respects. the Hindus were more 
civilized than the British, yet he did not feel 
called upon to leave India. Mr. Shaw should. 
be able to explain the reason why. 

‘I am inclined to think that in some respects 
the Hindus are still superior to the occidentals,. 
and the occidentals, too, are superior to us- 
in some’ other respects. It would be very 
dificult to decide who on the whole were- 
more civilized. | 

Mr. Shaw condemns suttee. So do we. 
Even in those cases where the widows willing- 
ly burned themselves with theie dead husbands, 
nay, insisted upon doing so, E think they 
acted wrongly. But suttee is a bygone custom. 
It never prevailed throughout India, nor in 
all ages. It was confined, for the most part, to 
Bengal, Oude and Rajputna andsome adjoining 
areas. It was forbidden throughout southern 
India. The Emperor Akbar prohibited” it. 
And when during the British period it was. 
abolished by law, it was the better mind of 
the Hindu society represented by Rammohun 
Roy which stimulated and strengthened the 
resolve of the Government. That shows 
that if those who thought with 
Rammohun Roy had the power of thestate 
in their hands instead of the British rulers, 
they would have found some means to put 
a stop to the inhuman practice. 

Suttee was not peculiar to India, ag 
anthropologists and sociologists know. The 
custom of cremation or burial .of wives, 
slaves, mothers, servants, high officers, ete., with: 
dead ordinary individuals or kings prevailed. 
in all continents, including Europe, in some- 
age or other of human history. If the Hindus. 
alone are to be branded as savages for x 
bygone custom which never prevailed through- 
out India or in all periods of Hindu history, 
would it not be quite easy to: brand occiden- 
tals, too, aS savages for the burning of 
numerous heretics by many Christians in 
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the past, and for the lynching of Negroes 
in America in modern times ? 

The practice of throwing oneself under 
the wheels of the car of Jagannath ceased 


long ago, and never caused even a 
hundredth part of the loss of ’*human 
lives caused -by the rash driving of 


automobiles in the West. Put it seems, the 
suicide of a small number of persons in the 
past from religious superstition is a mark 
of greater barbarism than the present-day 
killing of persons other than oneself due to 
the superstitious worship of speed ! 

Mr. Shaw reaches the nadir of 
ridiculous when he seeks support. for his 
views from a comparison of the British 
occupation in India with the Roman con- 
quest of Britain. Every schoolboy knows 
that at the time of the Roman conquest of 
Britain the Britons were not a civilised 
people. They had no literature, no . philo- 
sophy, no science, no advanced architecture, 
sculpture or other fine arts. To speak in 
the same breath of the uncivilised Britons 
and of the Hindus ‘with their striking 
achievempnts ‘in all spheres of ‘human 
culture, betrays „an ignorance and want of 

judgment which will not add to Mr. Shaw’s 
reputation, though they may not take away 
from if either. 

Neither British nor Hindu civilisation 
should be judged by -some of the worst 
things that may be -said of Britishers or 
Hindus. They are to be judged by the 
highest thoughts, ideals, social systems and 
achievements of the two civilisations through 
the ages. So judged, the Hindus will not 
have cause only to be ashamed. Parti- 
cularly are the two peoples to be judged by 
what they have done for other peoples than 
themselves. Like Britishers and other 
Europeans, the Hindus were in bygone days 
a seafaring’ people; they were great colonisers. 
But they were not like the European peoples 
described by George Macaulay Trevelyan in 
the following paragraph of his History of 
England, pp. 74-75: | 

“The Scandinavians had always been traders as 
well as pirates in their dealings with one another 
in home waters, and so they remained in the 
larger field of foreign enterprise now open to them. 


They combined the pride of the merchant with the 
very different pride of the warrior, as few people 


the 


have done. In atomb of the Hebrides a pair of 


scales has been found buried in a Viking chie; § tomb 


e 


ho 
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alongside his sword and _battle-are. Their first 
thought when they founded a colony in England 
or Ireland was to. build fortified towns and to open . 
markets. By land or sea they were prepared to 
trade with the newcomer or to cut his throat 
according to circumstances or the humour of the 
hour. Such indeed, for centuries to come, was the 
custom of sailors from every port of mediaeval. 
Europe, not excluding Chaucer's Shipman and some 
of the Elizabethan. heroes”. (Italics mine: R. C.) 


Nor were the Hindus imperialists given 
to exterminating, enslaving and exploiting 
other peoples. Hindu influence went to 
evoke the best that there was in the ancient 
indigenes of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Anam, 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, ete. The results can 
still be traced in the marvellous architectural, 
sculptural and other cultural remains in 
many of these lands which are still extant, 
baffling the ravages of Time and 
human vandalism. Can Mr. Sbaw point to 
a single non-European uncivilized people 
raised culturally to the level to` which the 
ancient Javanese, Balinese, ete., were raised 
by the Hindus ? Hindu influence is still 
manifest in and acknowledged by the people 
of Tibet, China, Korea’ and Japan. It is not 
at all my intention to boast of the achieve- 
ments of our ancestors. But, ashamed as 
I am of the many evil customs and short- 
comings of the people of the land to 
which I am nevertheless proud to belong, 
I cannot allow ignorant critics to throw 
mud at us with impunity. ‘Were we 
ourselves satisfied with whatever lowers us 
in the scale of humanity, we should deserve 
to be castigated even by ignoramuses. But 
we have all along been fighting our own 
battles. No doubt, the number of reformers 
among Indians, as among other peoples, has been 
smal). But there is no evil in our country 
against which some Indians have not fought or 
are not fighting. 


Mr. Shaw tries to throw ridicule on the 
“occidental renegades” who, according to him, 
picture India as inhabited by Rabindranath 
Tagores and Mahatmas, etc. But should he 
not have stopped to think why and how even 
in her enslaved and depressed condition 
India has been able to produce even one 
Tagore or one Gandhi? Are men like them 
plentiful as blackberries in the superior West? 
Or are such men ever mere freaks or sports 
in any country? 
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“What Americang Say About Subject India” 


Among Americans, ag among many other 
peoples, there have been panegyrists as well 
as adverse critics of British rule in India. 
‘But as the British people and British rulers 
sare wealthier, more -energetic and better 
organised. propagandists than the critics of 
British rule in India, the world, including 
India, is perhaps better acquainted with the 
panegyrics than with the. indictments of the 
‘British governance of India. But for a 
‘balanced and impartial judgment, both sides 
of the shield should be seen, both. the 
advocates and critics should be heard.. Most 
politically-minded Indians - attach greater 
importance to what the ecrities Say, as most 
Britishers consider only the praises to be true. 
But if one does not know both the pros and cons, 
‘it is best to. suspend judgment till one has 
‘had an opportunity to calmly hear both sides. 
_ When we -say. this, we do not imply that 
if the British administration of India were 
-admitted to be very good, India would have 
no right to self-rule No. India’s case for 
freedom is independent of the goodness or 
badness of British rule. Self-rule is an 
essential part of the highest political good. 
The best other-rulte cannot deprive us of 
our right. to this highest political good. 

As all Indians now living were born and 
have been brought up in subjection and 
breathe the atmosphere of dependence, even 
the most freedom-loving among them have 
to some extent become accustomed to loss of 
freedom as if it were quite a natural thing. It 
is, therefore, necessary forus to know exactly 
what free people think of our political and 
economic condition. 

Though it is well-known that odito do 
not necessarily endorse every bit of what their 
contributors write or quote, and, therefore, it is 
not usual with us to comment on contributed 
articles, yet as a few sentences quoted in 
Dr. Sunderland’s article may. be misunder- 
stood, we think we should say a few words 
about them. 

Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall Spak of “a fire 
burning day and night for three months,” at 
Rubitan (which we have not been able to 


locate ), “the fuel of which was dead bodies,” 


etc. Those foreigners who do not know that 


the Hindus cremate their dead may make 
the mistake of thinking that dead bodies 
were used as fuel for some purpose, whereas 
the truth probably- is that during some 
devastating epidemic of plague -so many 
people died everyday that the funeral pyres 
continued to burn during three months. 

Mr. Charles Edward Russell writes that 
“after 160 years, of this sort of benevolence 
the gratitude of the people is so very great 
that they are hourly expected to rise and 
tear their benefactors to pieces!” “Expected” 
by whom ? Perhaps some British sojourner 
or- other in India told Mr. Russell -that 
Indians “are hourly expected to rise and 
tear”. the British sojourners to pieces. But 
we are not aware of any such expectation 
or well-founded apprehension. Again, the 
same writer refers to the people “incessantly 
plotting and planning how to get rid of” the 
British . Government. That. the people are ` 
constantly plotting may be onlya C.L-D. story, 
though it is true that there is grave discontent 
in the land. Ifthere have been plots now and 
then, only a small number of men took part 
in them. Again, Mr. Russell says that his 
fellow-traveller, an Englishman, told him 
that the “volcano”, ze, the alleged pent-up 
rebellious fury of the Indian people, might 
burst forth any moment. Questions of 
the practicability, the wisdom, or the need 
of a rebellious outbreak apart, we do not 
think there is any probability of any such 
outbreak—if for no other reason than that the 
mass of the people are too fignorant, too 
poverty-crushed, too disease-ridden and too 
unorganised for such an adventure. 


Sir Ganga Ram 


The Punjab in particular and the whole 
of India besides are poorer by the death of Sir. 
Ganga Ram, the eminent man of action and 
philanthropist of the land of the five 
rivers. He was a distinguished engineer and 


_agriculturist, social reformer and philanthropist. 


Says The Tribune :— 


A man of rare courage, ability and enterprise, 
Sir Ganga Ram would probably have made his 
mark in any sphere of life. The sphere that he 
actually chose was one where his natural talents 
found the freest play and the fullest scope, with 
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the result that quite early im life he attained a 
distinction which in most ‘cases is the reward of 
mature years. He was undoubtedly’ the most suc- 
cessful man of his time in his own profession in 
this Province and perhaps one of the two or 
three most successful men ‘in that profession In 
all India. In one respect, however—the applica- 
tion of his engineering skill to India’s premier 
industry and the adoption of scientific methods of 
cultivation—he ‘stood. absolutely unique. It was 
here that he both had the opportunity of exhibit- 
ing to the fullest extent the rare gifts with which 
nature had endowed him and earned that immense 
wealth, the liberal and judicious use of which was 
the pri source of his power over his fellow- 


prime ; : 
men. This is'not the place to refer in detail to 


his many activities in this direction. Nor is it. 


necessary to refer to activities which are a matter 
of common knowledge. Suffice it to say that 
whether inthe establishment of modél, farms on 
plots of land which from timeto time were granted 
to him by Government or In equipping with irrga- 
tion channels and up-to-date machinery for culti- 
vation more extensive plots of land which Govern- 
ment leased to him on conditions which, in one 
case at least, were far from favourable to him, he 
achieved complete and almost phenomenal success. 


The’ same journal observes truly that 
it is not for these things that Sir Ganga 
Ram will be best remembered. As The 
Hindu Herald observes :— 


He wilf be best remembered in this Province 
for his practical philanthropy on a truly princely 
scale. To this most_outstanding aspect of his life 
His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, while opening 
the Hailey College of Commerce on the 4th March 
last, paid the following eloquent and well-deserved 
tribute :—"One had to deplore the fact that our 
University has not attracted that rich stream of 
private bounty which has created and maintained. 
our great universities of the West. In Sir Ganga 
Ram’s gift of this site and building we have an 
example which will, [ hope, attract a long line of 
benefactions in, the future. For him, it is no first 
effort in philanthropy or public spirit; a widows’ 
home and school, a hospital, a commercial institute 
and library, an endowed scheme for assisting 
widows’ remarriage, are among the many causes 
which his liberality has assisted. [ know no man 
in our province to. whom charity seems to make 
a clearer call, and who obeys, that call with a 


readier hand or a more cheerful heart. His success.. 


in life has been the fruit of rare courage and 
enterprise, but, as I have said elsewhere, if he has 
earned like a hero, ke has spent like a saimt. > 


He also founded a students’ career society, 
an industrial shop and an Apahaz ‘Ashram. The 
Tribune draws attention to a special feature 
of his benefactions. 


Many men have been known to bequeath large 
fortunes to the nation atthe time of their death. 
With the single exception of Sardar Dyal Singh, 
the founder of this paper and of the College and 
Library that bear his name, no one, at least in this 
Province, has given away such large sums of money 
for the permanent good of the public during his 
life-time. The properties placed by Sir Ganga Ram 
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at the disposal of the Trust created by him for the 
carrying out of his philanthropic aims are worth 
no less than Rs. 30,00,000 and_ the annual. income 
yielded by them is more than a lakh and twenty-five 
thousand. And yet these did not exhaust the 
whole of his philanthropic activities. A large 
measure of his charity was reserved for individuals. 
His charity, besides, was ofthe kind that while 
helping the needy and the distressed did not 
demoralise them. As often as possible he would, 
instead of making a. large money grant to such 
people, place them in the way of earning money 
for themselves. The passing away of such a man, 
even though he died full of years and honours, 
would at all times be a public calamity. In the 
present .case_ the sense of grief at his death is 
bound to be the keener because he died away from 
his home and his country. l 


To another aspect of his personality and 
career Prof. S. S. Bhatnagar draws attention 
in The Tribune. Says he :— 


The passing away of Sir Ganga Ram is a serious 
set-back to the progress of applied chemistry in 
our province. There are comparatively few who 
know how deeply Sir Ganga Ram was interested 
in Chemical Research. I am glad to know that 
in the public meeting held at Lahore on the 14th 
of July 1927, Sir Abdul Qadir made a brief 
reference to Sir Ganga Ram’s latest researches. The 
two schemes on which he was spending a great 
deal of his time and attention were :--- , 

A new fodder from the ; peeled off skin of 
the sugar cane:---The scheme aimed at softening 
the skin by a chemical process and injecting it 
with molasses and other nutrient material, so that 
it would be palatable and nourishing to the 
animal. The scheme was in a fairly advanced 
stage and ‘samples were prepared and shown by 
Sir Ganga Ram to. His. Excellency the Governor, 
and approved of by Mr. Warth, the animal 
nutrition expert at Bangalore. ; 

, 2. The making of white shakkar :---Not satis- 
fied with the caste of crystalline sugar, Sir Ganga 
Ram made us evolve a process by which a greater 
portion of -the shakkar could be retained in the 
crystal sugar and yet the product would be white. 
This was successfully -accomplished in our 
Laboratory and Sir Ganga Ram carried with him 
to England samples of the product. 


Jogindranath Basu 


Babu Jogindranath Basu, who in his long 
life of 71 years has filled many roles, was in 
the early stages of his’ career known best as 
a good teacher who not only filled the minds 
of his students with knowledge but influenced 
their characters for good. While headmaster 
of the high school at Baidyanath he interest- 
ed himself it a project for the establishment 
of a leper asylum. He was drawn to 
this kind of philanthropic work by the pre- 
sence at Baidyanath of a large number of 
lepers,. who go to that place of pilgrimage 
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in the hope of being cured, and by the then 
recent. death of Father Damien who gave his 
life for the lepers at Honolulu. Mr. Basu 
wrote a life of Father Damien in Bengali in 


collaboration with his friend and namesake’ 


the late Babu Jogindranath Basu, son of the 
venerable sage Rajnarain Basu. The leper 
asylum was established mainly with the help 
of the Jate Dr. Mahendra Lal Sirear, who 
endowed it. It was’ named the Rajkumari 
Leper Asylum after the famous doctor’s 
wife. 

Mr. Basu is well-known as a 
a prose-writer. His best-known poems 
are Shivaji and Prithviraj (both epics,} and 
Manuva- Gita. His best-known prose work is 
a biography of the poet Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt, in which he did pioneering work in 
the fields of critical literary appreciation 
and critical biographical composition. He 
also wrote’ biographies of the saint Tukaram 
and of the sainted queen Ahalya Bat. ` 
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Jyoti Bhushan Sen 


‘Jyoti Bhushan Sen, who worked as 
Librarian of:the Servants of India Society 
in Poona for over four years, and who died 
last month in the same city of typhoid fever 
was not widely known, mainly perhaps owing 
to his modesty, plain living, and unobtrusive 
manners. But fame is nota standard by 
which the true worth of men can be gauged. 
We had the privilege of meeting him only 
once, but that sufficed to impress us with 
the worth of the man. The Servant of 
India writes of him :— 


Jyoti Babu had a distinguished academic career, 
being an M.A. of the Calcutta University in 
History and Economics. He was attracted to the 
Society by an appeal which the then President 
of the Society, Mr. Sastri, made in his, public 


addresses to young men to join the Society, on- 


listening to which. he immediately came over to 
Poona and offered himself “for such use as the 


Society could make of him.” After the customary 


probation for a year the Society decided to admit. 


him to membership, but Jyoti Babu himself desired 
to be given more time in order that his political 
views might crystallise still further, though in 
general principles he agreed entirely with the 
Society. So utterly conscientious was he, and so 
sedulously anxious to “set life in the blaze of the 
truth” that althongh four years hag elapsed since 
his arrival, he still wanted more time before, he 
could allow himself to be enrolled in the Society. 
Just before the Anniversary it was proposed, to 
him that he should reconsider his former decision 
and again his answer was that the vows adminis- 
tered to members had a terrifying effect on bim, 


poet and | 
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and he would prefer to remain, if only the Society 
would allow him, a losse and unattached member. 
The Society, of course, thordughly understood 
and respected his scruples, and though 
they felt that few young men could 
be more worthily included. as members than Jyoti, 
they never pressed him. One of the--members of 
the Society once dared to. mention to him as a 
reason justifying his misgiving, the precarious 
position of the Society financially, whereupon he 
felt great injustice was done to him; as indeed it 
was, for no one could be more indifferent to 
considerations of money than Jyoti Babu. Nor 
would he go out and seek a career for himself, 
though he had many tempting offers. He had 
decided to Jive and work in the Society as a non- 
member so long as the Society would permit, or 
till he felt sure he would never change his views 
and thus could join the Society. Still members of 
the Society felt that he was one of them_and that 
he was to them more than their blood-brothers. 
A more I¢ving and lovable soul never breathed. 
Of his intellectual powers it would be impertinent 
to write here. The Library of the Society, 
always a matter of pride to us, has undergone 
‘many improvements during the last four years, all 
of which are the sole work of Jyoti Babu. His 
writings in this paper are well-known to our 
readers. His death has caused in the hearts of the 
Society’s members a void which can never be 
filled. 
+ 
@ 


: Detractors of Muhammad 


In a letter published elsewhere, a 
correspondent draws attention to two books 
which contain passages likely to displease 
the followers of the prophet Muhammad. 
The letter contains two suggestions : one is 
that the books should be suppressed, - and 
another, that Muslim divines should expose 
the errors of the two European authors. The 
second suggestion we can at once unhesi- 
tatingly support. As for the first, as we 
have not seen the books, we can only say 
that if the works are scurrilous, indecent’ 
or obscene, their import to and circulation 
in India may be stopped ;—the Government 
of India has no power to suppress books 
published in Hnogland or Germany. If the 
books be not scurrilous, indecent or obscene, 
the second suggestion is the. only one that 
can be acted upon. 

We have not read the Rangila Rasul 
or any other book or pamphlet which calum- 
niates theeprophet Muhammad or any other 
prophet, saint or religious teacher. With 
regard to such pamphlets, we feel that they 
had best be treated with contempt or be 
refuted, if necessary. AS regards the 
Rangila ' Rasul, even if it were 
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assumed that all -that its writer wrote 


was true, it would still have to be explained” 


how aman who was merely rangila could be 
the founder of a great religious movement 
which’ has counted., among its adherents 
so many truly saintly men and women. As 
non-Muhammadans, it may not be difficult 
for us to believe that he had his faults. But 
may it not also be that some Muhammadan 
compilers of the Traditions have not under- 
stood him aright and some may have even 
invented or easily given credence to un- 
worthy stories’ relating to him ? Musalmans 
may not like a non-Mubammadan to give 
detailed illustrative examples. But it may 


be’ permissible to refer to what has been ' 


done with regard to the life of Sri Krishna. 
Many immoral actions are ascribed to him. But 
if he was really the author of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, these cannot all be true. And, therefore, 
authors like Bankim Chandra Chatterjee have 
felt called upon to examine all scriptural 
materials relating to Sri Krishna and, rejecting 
_interpolations and spurious additions, place 
his personality in a- true light. Devout 
followers and lovers of Christ there are who 
do not accept everything narrated in the 
New Testament ag actual historical trath. We 
do not know whether any Islamic scholars 
have thought it permissible, proper or 
necessary to adopt modern critical methods 
with regard to the Islamic scriptures. But 
so far as the Traditions (Hadis or Hadith) 
are concerned, we find it stated in the preface 
to the Rev. William Goldsack’s. “Selections 
from Muhammadans Traditions:” 


In modern days. intelligent Muslinis place less * 


_ reliance on many of them. It is known that in the 
first century of Islam Traditions were forged for 
political and religious reasons. The late Sir Sayyed 
Ahmad accepted very few as genuine. The Hon’ble 
Sir Abdur Rahim says : ‘Nothing has been a more 
fruitful source of conflicting opinions in matters 
of law among the Sunni jurists than the question 
whether a particular tradition is to be regarded 
as genuine or not, though it may be one for whose 
anthority one or more of these writers (Bukhari or 


Muslim) may have vonchsafed (s7c).” (Muhammadan 


Jurisprudence, P. 31.) 


So, if it be permissible even for orthodox 
-Muhammadans to consider some traditions 
as not genuine, they may prove 
that those which are used to calumniate 
Muhammad are not genuine, and thus reject 
~ them. 


‘between religious leaders and _ others. 


The Suggested Law Against “Religious” 
ae Calumniation 


Various demands have been made by 
Muslim papers and at Muslim meetings ia 
connection with the Rangila Rasul case, 
among which the only one which deserves 
to be discussed is that the law should be so 
changed as to make the vilification of the 
founders of religions and other religious 
leaders a penal offence. Living men, when 
defamed, can sue their libellers, dead men 
cannot, Hence, it ought to-be part of 
gentlemanliness not to libel dead persons, 
whether they be religious leaders or not. 
But the discussion of the opinions, ideals, 
character and conduct of important person- 
ages is necessary for the writing of such 
historical and biographical works as would be 
useful to society. Therefore, there ought not 
to be any legislation which would stand in - 
the way of. the proper discharge of their 
duties by biographers and historians. Reli- 
gious teachers and leaders are as a class not 
less but sometimes more important persons 
than others. Hence, to curtail even indirectly 
the right of criticising such persons would 
be nothing short of a disaster. And we do 
not see why a distinction should be made 
Why 
should any man or class of men enjoy 
immupity from criticism ? Immunity of this 


‘kind has not done any good. If the ancient 


Hindu law-givers were at any time literally 
obeyed, then it must be admitted that a time 
there was when Brahmins could ‘not be 
executed for capital offences, though others 
could be. Did such immunity do any good 
to society ?. Could it prevent the degrada- 
tion of the Brahmins asa class ? In some, 
if not all, Christian countries, there was at one 
time what is known as benefit of clergy. The 
clergy could not be tried by secular courts. 
Did such exemption do good to Christian 
society ? Did it do good even to the clergy ? 

If it were possible to ‘ensure fulness of 
eriticism while providing for the punishment 
of the vilifiers of dead persons, we should 
vote unhesitatingly for such legislation. But 
we doubt whether that is possible. 

All those who believe in a Supreme 
Being also believe that He is inconceivably 
greater thay the greatest of human beings. 
Bat He has not made Himself exempt from 
criticism by~ means of any natural laws. It 
is not a natural law that as soon asa man 
blasphemes or denies the existence of God 


Bete! 
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or falls foul of Him, be at once falls down dead 
or is punished automatically in any ‘other 
Way. Even the man-made laws against 
© blasphemy have become inoperative in’ en- 
‘lightened countries, . 
not exempted Himself from criticism, it 
does not seem reasonable to seek to bestow 
that sort of immunity on any human being, 
: bowever great. As God stands in His own 
majesty really proof against any attacks, so 


- Sọ great as to, be incapable of being. lowered. 
` In human estimation by any kind or amount 
of vilification. A great character is its own 
z defender; no other armour or bulwark is 
je needed. The insistence on | providing arti- 
“., ficial means. of defence would tend rather to 
` raise doubts regarding the greatness of the 
; character sought to be immunized. 
The Christian peoples of the world are 
» ab present predominant over the greater 
q».portion of the world. But they have not 










Hö reasonable, attacks on Jesus.or the Virgin 
a.. Mary a penal offence. Has Jesus or His 
;. Mother suffered thereby ? Not at all. 


Adverse criticism or vilification of a 


i hs 


cs eae 


< opinion, Some people think of a religious 
z, leader in one way, some others do not. 
x Differences of opinion in religious matters 
$< have often been styled heresy, and heretics 
m have been: burned at the stake, But has even 
. Sueh extreme punishment succeeded in 
¥. preventing the rise and spread ‘of various 
is Opinions in religious matters? It is vain 
* to chain the human mind by penalties. 

- We are not.at all pleading for the liberty 
© (if it can be called such: to vilify religious 
-. leaders. Rather, in the interests of human 
progress and for preserving the real dignity 


By 


he 


Ser gts 


| Of religious leaders, we are pleading that the. 


innate strength of their 


personalities: be 
_ allowed to defend them. . a 


get 


* quire, we would urge that the slandering or 
=> vilification of a religious leader or a prophet 
fy be made a penal offence only in the case of 
Muhammad. And that for various reasons. 
One is that no other religious community has 
demanded such protection for its prophet or 
prophets, saints or other religious leaders— 
those who have refrained from making such 
demands have acted very wisely and quite 
courageously ; and therefore, the less freedom 
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Seeing, that God has. 


should the personality of the man of God be. 


if not an 


€ made any, even the most rabid and un- > 


. Yeligious leader is a sort of difference of 


different. 





of thought and opinion is circumscribed, the 
better. Another reason is that the number 
of religions communities and sub-communities 
in India and of their founders, prophets, saints, 
teachers, leaders, ete., ° would be almost 
impossible to caleulate and fix definitely. A 
third is that if these persons are to be placed 
above adverse criticism and vilification, it 
stands to reason that the objects of worship 
of some of these religious communities, such 
as the Hindu gods and goddesses, the Jaina 
Tirthankaras, . the different. Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, ete., should also be given similar 
protection; but if would be. -a very difficult, 
impossible task -to prepare an 
exhaustive or tolerably ` exhaustive list of 
them. l 


The “Rangila Rasul” Agitation in 
A England 


The Amrita Baxar Patrika has written a ` 
reasonable article on the way, an offshoot of 
the Rangila Rasul . agitation’ has been 
engineered in England. It Says, in Part :— 


The echoes of the. Rangila Rasul agitation 
appear to have reached the shores of Great Britain. 
Reuter informs us that a number of Hngiishmen, 
amongst whom we find such names as those of 
Sir Conan Doyle and Sir William _ Simeson, have 
joined with a large number of Mahomedans and 
are going to submit a petition to the Secretary of 
State for India- “protesting against the attacks by 
certain Hindus upon the Founder of Islam and 
acquittal of Rajpal. the author of Rangila Rasul.” 

We have nomind to question the honesty of 


" these estimable English gentlemen who have taken 
upon themselves the task of expressing the abhorr- . 


ence of the British people of the conduct of ‘some 
Hindus’. We ourselves have condemned and 
would always condemn the actions of all men, 
irrespective of their, religious or political creeds, 
who wound the religious susceptibilities of others 
by falling foul of persons revered by the latter. 
Nor_ is the feeling of the rest of the responsible 
Hindu. Press in the country in any way 


Again :— r 
. Let there be no misunderstanding, We have said 
again and again that we condemn the action of 
the author of the ‘Rangila Rasul. But when our 
Mahomedan' countrymen are ‘making such a 
mountain out ofa mole hill and some Britishers at - 
home have joined them, it becomes necessary to 
say a few plain words. i 

The signatories to the petition to the Secretary: 
of State have apparently taken this unusual step, 
because they have been shocked at the attack 
made on the Prophet in the book Rangila Rasul. 
We may well take it that many of them. at least 
their British friends, have neither read nor seen 
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what js written by the author in the book. But 
probably they have read what Gibbon_ has said 
about the Prophet, in his ‘Decline and Fall of the 
“Roman Empire’ and Mr. H. G. Wells in his Outline 
of Historv. One cannot have any doubt about 
the scurrilous nature of the attack which they 
have made on the character of the Prophet. What 
steps have the Faithfuls taken so far tojget the 
authors punished and what are these #zealous 
British friends. who have taken the cudgels to-day 
on their behalf, going to do? It would be interest- 
ing to see how many followers of the Prophet 
have the courage to demand the British Parliament to 
eliminate the offending passages from these two 
‘world-renowned books. 


oc — 


Lecture on Unequal Treatment of the 
Provinces under the Reforms 


In noticing Babu Ramananda Chatterjee’s 
lecture on unequal treatment of the provinces. 
under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms The 
Bengalee has casually observed that it is not 
sure whether the speaker quoted the views of 
Mill on representation with approval. It is, 
true that nothing was said in the-lecture .to 
indicate the speaker’s acceptance or non- 
acceptance of Mills views. That was 
because Mills views were quoted only 
to refer to thd different bases of representa- 
tion which may be taken into consideration. 
The speaker’s object was not to urge the 
acceptance of any particular basis but to show 
that no basis hag been consistently followed 
in fixing the number of representatives 
assigned to the provinces. He said in the 
course of the lecture that he had not suggested 
how the provinces should be represented but 
might do so if a suitable opportunity . presented 
itself in future; but this observation of his 
was not embodied in the printed summary. 

A few other points have not found place 
‘jn the summary, printed elsewhere. For 
instance, the speaker said that raw and manu- 
‘factured jute was not only produced in 
Bengal but was exported from a Bengal port, 
for which Bengal had to incur expenditure. 
But Bengal was not given any the least share 
of the jute export duty. As regards the 
educational grant received by Bengal from 
the Government, he showed that Bengal paid 
in fees more than any other single province, 
and consequently was punished for its self- 
reliance with niggardly educational grants. 


Cd 


“A Hindu Condemns the League” 


= Under the above heading The Lveterary 
Digest (of America) for June 25, 1927, 
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publishes a brief article which is quoted 
below :— 


“A League of Robbers” is the phrase applied to- 


the League of Nations by a cultured Hindu who 
has just. returned to India from Geneva, and who 
has decided that the new institution is merely “a 
device invented by the Imperialist nations to 
consolidate and extend their ill-gotten gains.” 


~ 


Babu Ramananda Chatterjee, M. A., a highly inteliec- . 


tual Brahman of Bengal, is the man, and he is the 
editor of The Mod | Pr 

Calcutta. He went to Geneva at the invitation of 
the League of Nations itself, which offered to bear 
all his expenses. His inquiry, we are to'd, led 


odern Review and Prabasi of — 


him to become so disappointed with the alms and — 


activities of the League that he preferred to pay 
his expenses out of his own pocket, and since his 
return home he has given frank and vigorous 
expression to his views. According to a speech 
delivered by Mr. Chatterjee in Calcutta, as reported 
in the Amrita Bazar Patrika of that city— 

“The League practically means a League of 
white people. An ex-President of the League 
(Mr. Benes) frankly confessed in a League meeting: 


‘The work accomplished by the League of Nations a 
in the past year---constitutes a step forward in the 3 
evolution of Europe and the improvement of the ` 


world.’ If the .robber nations of Europe gave up 
robbery, the new organization might lead to the 
improvement of the world; but if it aims merely 
at the evolution of Europe without giving up inter- 


national robbery, if means practically the enslave- 


_ oc Chatterjee, — 
makes it impossible for the League to help any 


ment of the world.” 

The Covenant, according to Mr. 
nation that is struggling to be free. He declares: 

“In these days of ‘advanced’ civilization, people 
have imbibed the habit of hiding the true color 
of everything, and at present whenever a big 
Power annexes.a territory and thus becomes its 
virtual ruler, thi 
territory. Exploitation and enslavement nowadays 
go by the name of ‘sacred trust of civilization.” 

Mr, Chatterjee adds that there are other man- 


dates than those issued by this “league of robbers,” k 


inclúdine the mandate from God which ordains 
“that all are to be free in every walk of life.” 


The day after the delivery of the lecture 
a report appeared in some dailies under the 
caption “A League of Robbers.” 
at once wrote to say that he had not used 
the expression “league -of robbers,” as that 
would not be justifiable, 
tion was published in the papers. It is true 
no doubt that the League is dominated by 
some imperialistic predatory nations, but all 
or most of the nations which are members 
of the League are not predatory. 

As for Mr. Chatterjee’s non-acceptance 
of expenses from the League, it had nothing 
to do with his being “disappointed with the 
aims and activities of the League.” As has 
been explained in a previous issue of this 
Review, he did not aecept.any expenses because 
he wanted to be free from the least conscious 


and the contradic- 


they are spt to call it a mandated + 


The speaker ` 
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or unconscious 
obligation on his mind. As he did not go 
to Geneva with any high hopes, he had no 
reason to be disappointed. Nor did he go 
with any fixed preconceived notions. 


Public Health Scheme For Bengal 


It is understood that the Governinent of Bengal 
has put into operation what is known as the late 
Ar. C. R. Das’s scheme of Public Health organisa- 
oe and actual work in more than 100 centres has 
egun. | 
Sir James Donald, Finance member, during the 
last session of the Bengal Council. virtually accept- 
ed the scheme elaborated by the late Mr. Das, and 
the Council sanctioned Rs, 3 lakhs to begin opera- 
tions during the current year. It is hoped that by 
the end of the current year over 200 police stations 
will be equipped with trained assistant health 
officers and the necessary staff. 
__ The scheme inter alia provides that each of the 
600 thanas in Bengal will have a medical officer 
with the necessary staff. 


The Bengal Government has sanctioned Rs, 12 
lakhs. “It is now learnt that all the districts have 
been given the option of applying the scheme to 
25 ‘per cent of the thanas during the current year, 
and one district has put it into full operation through- 
out the whole area during the year. 

It is stated that the staff will mainly devote 
attention to cholera and other epidemic diseases, 
and look to the general sanitary condition of the 
area and the question of supervision. of food 
supplies. Besides this they will attend to child 
welfare work, and will purify water tanks and 
wells suspected of heing contaminated. They will 
also -carry_ out disinfection in case of infectious 
diseases. By the careful inspection of their areas 
the staff will be able to discover incidence of kala- 
azar. malaria, etc. 

It is stated that the actual annual recurring ex- 
penditure of the Public Health Department incurred 
by the 25 districts in 1925 was Rs. 5,88,590. It 
will be seen that this expenditure together with 
Rs. 12 Jakhs now proposed to be alloted for public 
health works makes a total of close upon Rs. 18 
lakhs, the sum required for the Das scheme. 


t 
=a 


Lessons in Schools on the League of 
Nations | 


The following is a verbatim copy of 
Circular No. 16, dated the 23rd May, 1927, 
sent by the Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Division; Bengal, to the Head-masters of all 
Government and Aided schools in that 
Division :— ° 


Sir, 

Į have the honour to invite a reference to this 
office Circular No. 10, dated 7th January, 1927 
forwarding a copy of the publication “The League 
of Nations” aud to request you to issue definite 


pressure of a sense Of. 
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instructions to the history teachers of your school 
that he should give lessons on the back (sic) im 
the four upper classes. 

You, are also requested- to give an address 
on the subject occasionaily. 

You'are further requested to submit’ to this 
office a brief report indicating what has- been done 
in your school towards the dissemination of a 
knowledge among the children in the aims and 
objects of the League of Nations. 
| Your report should reach this office by the 
end of July next. -^ 

In the first paragraph, “lessons on the 
back” is probably a mistake made by the 
typist for “lessons on the book,” the book, 
we are told, being Sen and Hall’s booklet on 
the League of Nations published by Macmillan 
aud Co. and priced Re 1-12. Those who 
believe in umens or in wuconscious’ humor- 
may apprehend or suspect that the uninten- 
tional mistake of putting down “back” for ` 
“book” is due to the French having dropped 
bomb-lessons on the “backs” of the people of 
Syria, a “mandated” territory of France which 
is bound to aecept French “advice” whenever 
France feels it necessary to give such help. 
It is to be hoped our schoolboys will have a 
pleasant time of it during these ' “lessons on 
the back”. . 

It is understood that politics, wbich means 
polities of the kind which ‘criticises the 
British Government, is taboo in Government 
and Aided schools, if not in all schools re- 
cognised by the Calcutta University. But as 
the League of Nations is not an immaculate 
organisation and as it and the British Govern- 
ment are not identical, would it be permissible 
to give critica) lectures and lessons on the 
League in these schools ? Is it suggested that 
lessons are to be given only on the book 
named ? Why are not the teachers not told 
in the alternative at least to obtain copies of 
the pamphlets issued by the Information 
Section of the League, priced a few pence 
each and sold by the Oxford -University 
Press in Calcutta ? In this Review and 
Prabasit we have supplied some information - 
and offered some criticism on the League 
from time to time. No one has yet been 
able to show that what we bave written is 
inaccurate or unfounded. Teachers may use 
our articles and notes. And if Mr. Oaten 


. agrees, we may undertake to write a booklet 


on the League from our point of view and 
supply copies at cost price to teachers 
and students. We would give full and 
exact references for whatever we might write 
in the booklet. 


NOTES 


The Labour Organisation of the League 
of Nations 


At the conclusion of a lecture on the 


League of Nations delivered by the editor of: 


this Review in Rangoon a young gentleman 
connected with the Scindia Navigation Company 
asked him why he had not referred to the 
work done by the Labour Organisation of 
the League. The question was. answered. 

Some people are or profess to be under 
the imoression that the International 
Labour Office of the League at Geneva has 
done and is doing great things for labour 
in India. Our idea is that if the British 
Government in India wishes to do any good 
to our factory hands according to any 
researches or investigations made or ideals 
established by the League, the cheapest way 
to do so is tospend a few shillings and buy 
the publications of the Labour office contain- 
ing these researches, etc, and act according 
to them, instead of sending delegates to 
Geneva to increase the British vote and 
paying from the Indian treasury a contri- 
bution of more than seven lakhs a year to 
the Leagu® We have also asked more than 
once why, if the °great nations who guide 
and control the deliberations of the League 
mean to do good to Labour, have not the 
greatest manufacturing nations ratified the 
Hours of Work Convention, though India was 
made to ratify it six years ago ? 


As to the good done to factory labourers 
in India, here is something from The 
Bengalee :— 


A conference of the United Textile Factory 
Workers Association sent out a delegation to 
India last year to inspect Indian labour conditions 
in the textile industry. A delegate speaking at 
Blackpool recently declared that “the home life 
and outside conditions of the Indian worker are 
a scandal to the civilised world.” The material 
conditions and surroundings of the work-people 
off the working hours have been condemned by 
every observer. A representative of “The Times” 
of London once told us at Bombay after his 
inspection of the mill area: “The wonder is not 
that there is discontent in the land, butthat there 
has not been a revolution to alter the conditions 
prevailing in that area,” 


And yet Sir Atul Chatterjee and other represen- 
tatives-of the Government of India progressing 
morally and materially year after year, the repute 
patron saint and protector of. Indian labour, never 
tire of condemning the Japanese conditions, as 
if the Indian conditions are better or even equal. 
We published on the 3rd of July an article from 
Miss A. M. Karlin giving particulars of the condi- 
tions of labour of Japanese work-girls in the cotton 
mills there. But who cares for truth? Surely not 
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the patron saint, who cannot escape a share of 
the condemnation published at Bla-kpool. 

We do not agree with the Blackpool speaker 
that the comparative low stamina of the Indian 
textile worker was due to his or her living on 
ricegrain and vegetables. The truth is that they 
do not get enoughof grain or vegetables. And 
the Indian vegetarian has no, objection to taking 
ghee if he can pay forit. Grain, vegetables and 
butter, if taken in proper proportion, should produce 


‘as much stamina in the tropics as bullybeef. But 


does the Indian worker get food enough or proper 


‘sanitary environments? Go to the patron saint 


for an answer. 


The Opium Trade at Geneva 


Miss Ellen N. La Motte, known for her 
book on the opium trade, has exposed the 
real attitude of some governments interested 
in the opium trade, in The Nation of America. 
She tells the world .that 


The ninth meeting of the Opium’ Committee 
of the League of Nations was held in Geneva 
from January 17 to February 1. On this occasion 
‘the committee threw overboard all pretensions 
to the contrary and came out boldiy as the 
upholders of the opium trade. For this time the 
fight centred on drugs rather than opium. Drugs, 
it would seem, pay even better than opium, and 
it is evident that the drug interests are able to 
exert powerful pressure on their various Govern- 
ments and upon the delegates sent by these Govern- 
ments to this Opium Committee of the League. 
But, bad as it was, a mighty fighter has been 
raised up in opposition to these sinister interests. 
Italy has come into the arena, and Italy—and 
Mussolini are-in earnest. Their spokesman was 
Signor Cavazzoni, and never once was the Italian 
delegate daunted in his fight against the Opium 
Bloc. Never once did he fail, to address himself 
directly and earnestly straight to the British 
delegate, recognizing in him the leader of the 
opposite camp. 


- Miss La Motte gives the reasons why 
Cavazzoni, the Italian delegate, fought so 
stoutly against the drug traffic. 


italy, he said, was a country that neither grows 
opium nor makes drugs, yet it was being ‘flooded 
with drugs in common with the rest of the world. 
But Italy did not like it and wanted to protect 
itself. He reminded the committee, therefore, that 
the countries they represented were all tied to 
the Hague Convention, and that Article 9 of that 
convention calls upon the contracting Powers to. 
limit drug manufacture to the medicinal needs of 
the world. He said not one of them had done 
that; that they were all manufacturing vastly in 
excess of those needs, and that an international 
obligation like the Hague Convention should be 
binding upon its signatories. 


Such being his views, one morning Mr, 
Cavazzoni burst in with the following re- 
solution : 


Pal 


‘more than what one 
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The Advisory Committee, taking note of the 
fact that themanufacture of drugs is unguestionably 
carried on òn a scale vastly in excess of the world’s 
medical requirements, and that in consequence the 
contraband traffic continues to increase, as is proved 
by the quantity, of drugs seized : 

Considers it advisable that full application 
should be given to the. principles contained in the 
Hague Convention, Article 9, and confirmed in the 
Second Geneva Convention, Article 5, by which 
the contracting parties undertake to reduce the 
‘production of manufactured drugs to the quantities 


. needed for medi al and scientific furposes...It is 


of opinion that it would be advisable to make a 
study of the measures which should be taken in 
order that the manufacture of drugs be reduced to 
agreed quantities.--In order to attain these objects 
--the Advisory Committee proposes to the Council 
that it should hold an extraordinary session at a 
date to be fixed by the Council. 


After some manceuvring the members of 
the committee had to vote. The complete vote 
was as follows: 


Great Britain No 

British India No 

Holland No 

France No 

Switzerland ` No 

Serbia No 

Japan No 

Italy Yes 

Siam Yes 

Germany Abstained 

China Absent (ill with influenza) 
Portugal Absent (from the room) 


We have given the bare outlines of Miss 
La Motte’s article: The amusing and dis- 
graceful byplay at the committee meetings 
we have omitted—at any rate for the present. 

This episode is one more proof of the 
hypocrisy of powerful governments. 


Education Endangered by Propyrietory . 
. Institutions 


The constant calls made upon the public 
purse by educational institutions point to 
one thing very clearly. It is that to, provide 
sound educational facilities one has to spend 
receives from the 
students. If one attempts to eut down 
expenses in order to balance the budget or 


. to make profit, the quality of the education 


provided suffers greatly. It is for this 
reason that we do not find any private profit- 
yielding school or college anywhere which 
at the same time also gives the best class of 
education to its students. And wherever 
there is any profiteering in connection with 
educational institutions, it is-always at the 
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cost of the ‘education directly as well as 
indirectly through the exploitation of the 
poor teachers and through violation of the 
principles of sanitation, hygiene, physical 


_ culture, ete. 


There are still in India many proprietory . 
institutions. In most of these institutions, 
the teachers are inhumanly under-paid and 
over-worked—the boys are huddled into ill- 
ventilated rooms and made to pursue their 
studies under conditions that often injure them 
for life. There are other forms of corruption 
and evils also which need not be discussed. 
Recently the University of Calcutta disaffiliat- 
ed two high schools, the Morton ani the 


Cotton Institutions on account of the 
undesirable way in which those institutions 
were being ran. Their fate, however, did 


not.serve aS a warning to another Calcutta 
school, which is atthe. present moment busy 
earrying the “principle” of proprietory tyranny 
beyond all limits of justice. 

The proprietor, of the Athenaeum Institution, 
who is reputed to be a successful school- 
owner, some time ago appointed himself to the 
post of the headmaster and reduced the 
actual headmaster to a joint-heagmastership 


‘in order to enjoy fully,the privileges of a 


headmaster enjoined by the new school 
code. The degraded headmaster as well as 
some of the teachers who had enough moral 
courage to stand up against such tyranny, 
approached the University for redress. The ` 
University ordered the proprietor of the 
Athenaeum Institution to reinstate the head 
master, and also to improve the management 
of the school in certain other ways. The 
proprietor did nothing of the kind. Instead 
he dismissed the headmaster and several 
other (troublesome !) teachers. : 
The University authorities have since | 
written further letters to the proprietor.; 
but he seems to be thriving well inspite of 
the letters. The teachers, who have been so 
unjutsly deprived of their job, are going about 
looking for justice. Whether they will obtain 
it or not will largely: depend on how the 
University is going to tackle this defiant 
school-owner, who, it is rumoured, has in- 
fluential friends and sympathisers in the 
Syndicate. ; 


British Labour Party’s Swarajya Bill 
The Englishman has attempted a scoop 


by mentioning that its political correspondent 


understands that 


NOTES 


` A group of the Labour Party i in England have 
drafted a Bill providing complete Swaraj constitu- 
tion for India. The correspondent adds that the 
Bill when introduced in the House of Commons 
will get no further than first reading but itis 
significant propaganda, 

The air of mystery which has been 
sought to be given to’the matter is quite 
unnecessary. Now that the matter has 
become public, it 1s permissible to state that 
the editor of this Review, among others, 
received the draftof this Bill with a covering 
letter about a month ago, not for publication, 
but for careful consideration, discussion 
with colleagues, expression of opinion and 
suggestions, This draft constitution 
for India has been prepared by a number 
of members of the Independent Labour 
Party ion consultation with their Indian 
friends. That. Party recognise the right of 
. Tadia to  self-determination. They believe 
that the representatives of the Indian people 
have the right to decide what the constitu- 


tion of India shall be. At the Annual 
Conference of the Independent Labour. 
‘Party last year, the view was accepted 


that the right course for the next Labour 
“tovernment would be to ask representatives 
of the Indian Parties in the Legislative 
Assembly’ to , submit a Constitution for 
adoption. 

The members of the I L. P. stand by 
that principle of  self-determination. They 
‘know that a satisfactory settlement of the 
Indian problem cannot be imposed from 
-Great Britain. It must come from India 
itself. . f 
At the same time, they earnestly want 
justice to-be done to India as soon as possible, 
and do not want the delay which would be 
occasioned if no preliminary steps were 
taken before Labour comes again to office. 
The appointment of a Royal Commission to 
prepare a revised constitution for 1929 also 
makes early action desirable. The Independent 
Labour Party are, therefore, venturing to take 
the initiative in seeking to bring about an 
understanding between the Indian Parties 
and the British Labour Movement, with a 
view to action acceptable to India being taken 
when Labour next has the opportunity. 

They wish to make it perfectly clear that 
they are not limited in thelr commitments to 
this draft constitution. They would support 
any democratic scheme which had the en- 
‘dorsement of representative Indian opinion. 
They would support the transference of 
responsibility for “defence” to 
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at the earliest possible moment, and 
would urge the withdrawal of British troops 
from India as soon as Indians considered it 
possible. They would also desire that rela- 
tions with the Indian States should be 
directly a matter for the Indian’ Legislature 
and not for the British Government. If 
Indians thought it well to put forward 
demands less drastic than these, they would, 
of course, still support them ; but, naturally, 
the more fully Indian demands embody 
democratic freedom, they declare, the happier 
they will be in championing them. 

There are two points, they think, which 
require a special word. They have based 
the Bill on Dominion status; but they 
recognise fhe right of the Iadian people to 
full national independence. If that were the 
considered judgment of a representative 
gathering of the Indian Parties, they would 
feel that they should’ support it, but they 
realise that such a demand would probably 
delay the coming of political freedom and 
lead to antagonisms. If, however, India, 
after a full consideration of the consequences, 
made such a claim, they would not falter in 
their championship of it. 

The Bill, as drafted, also embodies the 
bi-cameral system of Government, They have 
incorporated this system in the draft, because 
it is the accepted system of government in 
democratic countries. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the Double Chamber 
system of government has not always worked 
well for democratic purposes, and it might 
be considered whether a single. Chamber, 
with a Committee system ` for. the detailed 
consideration of Bills, might not be more 
satisfactory. 

The present draft bill is the outcome of 
the I. L. P. India. Advisory Committee, accept- 
ed by the Annual Conference of the Independent 
Labour Party, at Whitley Bay, in the year 
1926. It has been drafted with a view 
to formulating a constitution for India whose 
terms should, as far as -possible, harmonise 


‘with the views of all shades of progressive 


Indian political opinion, while at the same 
time it embodies those principles of democracy, 
self-government and freedom which the 
I. L. P. regard as fundamental to such an 
undertaking. 

It is important to bear.in mind, however, 
that the Billis in no way put forward as 
being fixed or finally determined as 
regards its contents, or in connection with 
the- policy to which it seeks to give effect ; 
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but that, on the contrary, it is advanced 
simply as a tentative basis upon which 
future work may be done. No _ part is 
unalterable ; 
changed in any way’ which ‘is desired. 

The task of preparing -this Bill has been 
considerably lightened by the existence of 
the Commonwealth of India Bill, known 
as the Besant Bill. The drafters of the 


Labour Swarajya Bill consider the Besant 


Bill an exceptionally able and carefully 
prepared piece of work, whose form, at any 
rate, they deem incapable of improvement. 
And, in addition, a considerable portion of 
its matter can be regarded as non-controver- 
` sial. The Besant Bill . has, therefore, been 
quite frankly taken as a foundation for the 
I. L. Party’s Bill and those alterations and 
additions introduced which seemed best 
calculated to bring it into conformity with 
the ends which the I. L. P. desire. 

We do not intend to examine in any 
detail the draft provisions of this Bill But 
‘the number of members assigned therein 
to the Provinces for the central 
legislature shows that no basis of represen- 
tation has been uniformly and consistently 
followed, which is a defect. The numbers 
assigned are given below. 


Senate or Upper a Legislative peace 


Assam 1 Assam 

Bengal : 33 Bengal 66 
Bihar and Orissa 33 - Bihar and Orissa 66 
Bombay 33 Bombay 66 
Burma 3 Burma 52 
, Central Provinces 17 Central Provinces 34 
Madras 33, Madras 66 
Punjab 26 Punjab 52 


United Provinces 33 United Provinces 66 


High Schools in Big Centres and 
i . Small Centres 


In his Report on Pablic Instruction in 
Bengal for the year 1925-26 Mr. Oaten, the 
' Director, observes : 


“At the risk of being accused of being an 
opponent of educational expansion, one’ must 
emphasise the fact that there are too many high 
schools in Bengal. What is wanted is concen- 
tration in the bigger centres of high school 
education, and a consequent reduction in status of 
the others to a middle school standard. Perhaps 
in the future agricultural and othgr courses fused 
with such middle schools will provide a type of 
education which will meet more nearly the needs 
of that majority who can never hope to enter the 
his or carry education beyond the school 
stage. ae 
“It might then be possible in time to provide 
for the rest a real high school education by first 


the whole can, if necessary, be 


t 
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class teachers, in 
surroundings.” ; 
‘ We do not impute any bad motives to- 
Mr. Oatem, but we do not support his. 
opinions. Bengal is mainly an agricultural 
province with mostly a rural population.. 
Big towns are smaller in number-here than 
in many other provinces. The number of: 
villages being large, and there being a 
demand for English education, if has been 
necessary to found and conduct a large number , 


good buildings and in good: 


of schools, many . of which have a 
comparatively small number of pupils. 
Many of _ these schools have to 
depend to a great extent on the 
imecome from fees. The reduction in status.. 


of high ‘schools to a middle school standard:. 
would mean loss of ‘income without corres- 
ponding decrease in expenditure, and hence- 
such a step would practically amount in 
many cases to the abolition of the schools. ` 
and -the deprivation of village boys of the- 
advantages of education. Most parents in 


Bengal who live in villages or small 
towns and desire to educate their 
children ` are too poor to send them 


away from home to biggey centres of popu- - 
lation, paying in cash for all items of ex-- 
penditure. Agricultural ‘and other courses.. 
may be fused with high school courses also in 
schools situated in villages and small towns. 
As for good buildings, we appreciate archi- - 
tecture, but think that in a poor country, 
and for poor boys well-ventilated and well--- 
lighted school-rooms with cemented floors . 
free from damp should quite suffice. As for- 
good surroundings, sanitary condition being - 
the same, we should prefer the surroundings. 
of villages and small towns to those’ of big 
towns. i 

If one can examine in detail the intellec- 
tual and moral qualifications and methods. 
of teaching of the teachers, one may be able 
to judge who are “first class” teachers” and - 
who not. But in the mass the only ‘means - 
possessed by the public of judging whether 
the teachers of a school are “first class” or 
not, is to look at the results of public . 
examinations. Crammers may pass as good - 
teachers. ` But surely examinations may be 
so conducted as to baffle crammers toa great 
extent. 


Judged by the standard of examination 
results, some schools in small centres of 
education would seem to possess good: 
teachers. Hor instance, this year, on the - 
results of the Matriculation examination . 


NOTES 


‘four students belonging to Bankura, one of 
‘the smallest districts in Bengal” in which 
‘there i8 not a single big town, have won 
‘four places out of the first ten in order of 
-merit. The ‘first place has been occupied by 
:a student of the Maliara school in this 
-district. Maliara is a small village. The 
-other three belong to the Bankura Wesleyan 
‘School. t i 

Let us take an example from another 
district. The schoolat flsobd-Mondlai, a small 
‘Village in Hughli, was founded in 1856. This 
year it sent up7 boys, allof whom have passed, 
‘3 in the‘first division and 2 in the second! 
‘In spite of debts and the small number of 
-students, the villagers and teachers have bravely 
struggled ‘to keep it up for well-nigh three- 
‘quarters of a century. Surely the proper 
thing ‘to do,with regard to such schools is 
‘not to practically abolish them, but to increase 
their -grants from public funds and. for 
members of the public to help them with 
subscriptions and donations.. That would be 
a ‘fitting recognition of the educational zeal 
of. their conductors, , 

We ‘may also add that in the 
‘conditions, which prevail in Bengal it is 
‘more practicable te pay attention to the 
rindividual needs of the pupils in small 
-schools than in big ones.  .>` 

Well-supported schools in comparatively 
small centres of population may become big 
centres of education; e. g. Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby. ° 


Vidyasagar Anniversary 


The celebration of the Vidyasagar anniver- 
‘sary reminds us once again of the character 
-and life-work ‘of Pandit Iswar Chandra 
“Vidyasagar. The combination in the same 
individual of stern resolve, uncompromising 
‘independence and self-reliance” and tenderness 
-Of heart surpassing that of mothers, such as 
‘was met with in this great son of India,is rare 
‘in all countries. He is best known and will 
‘be best remembered for starting the move- 
‘ment for the remarriage of girl widows. He 
-also practically helped forward the cause of 
‘the education of girls and women. He was 
-one of the makers of modern Bengali litera- 
ture. He was the first to establish a private 
‘unaided college for high education in Bengal. 
He was interested in and practically pro- 
smoted many other social service movements and 
philanthropic causes. While he deserves all the 
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praise that is bestowed on him, the best way 
to do him honour is not to pay him mere lip 
homage but to do as he did—particularly 
to help girl widows ‘by getting them 
remarried and in as many other ways 
as possible. 


Destruction of a Hindu Temple 


The destruction of a Hindu temple in 
Calcutta, at dead of night, by the police with 
desecration of the idol, has naturally caused 
widespread indignation, which is not confined 
to Hindus. The police commissioner has 
trotted out the excuse that the temple was 
built on Government land without permission. 
But it was built years ago. Why was no 
objection then raised ? And why, again, was 
not the Hindu community given notice that 
the Government wanted the few square yards 
of land on which the temple stood for very 
urgent purposes of state and therefore the 
idol should be removed ? Why was the 
destruction:of the temple effected in the 
darkness of night ? This act of cowardice . 
and vandalism should be visited on its 
authors in an exemplary manner by the 
Bengal Government and the temple rebuilt 
and the idol replaced.’ 


Russia and the League of Nations 


The Soviet Government of Russia has 
been accused of refusing to enter the 
League of Nations, which has been 
construed as refusal to co-operate with the. 
members of the League in the promotion of 
world-peace. M. Rykov, president of the 
council of people’s commissars, thus refutes 
the charge :— 


“Is the League of Nations really struggling for 
peace ? As is known, both China and Great Britain 
are members of the League of Nations. The 
question arises, what . changes have occurred in 
the relations between these two States as a result 
of this circumstance? The British armed forces 
are carrying out in China an intervention justas 
bad, if not worse, than before the organising of 
the League of Nations, which has not even brought 
out for discussion the question of the war in China. 
not to mention the conflict between Yugo-Slavia and 
Italy, the treaty between Italy and Albania, the 
war in Nicaragea and so forth. If a war or an 
attack by a strong State on_a weak State is 
taking place then the League of Nations is not to 
be seen. The League of Nations is a tool in the 
hands of a small group ofa few very big Imperial- 
ist States for dominating all the other States. 
We are quite prepared to support any real pacifist 
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organisation, but we will not enter organisations 
of the type of the League of Nations.” 


` oan 


Fi. 


The Nizam’s Efforts. to Preserve 
Ajanta Paintings 


The Ajanta -cave temples are situated in 
the Nizam’s dominions. His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam began to interest himself in their 
preservation some years ago. The East 
Bengal Times publishes the following details 
of what has been done and whatis intended 
to be done in this direction :— 


The importance of Ajanta Paintings as a rare and 
precious heritage of the Indian race, rather of 
all mankind, is well-recognised by H High- 
ness the Nizam’s Government. It will be remem- 
bered . tbat a few years ago two expert Italian 
Restaurateurs were employed at .princely salaries 
to conserve the frescoes. This difficult task being 
achieved with singular success, the Archzeological 
Department, Hyderabad, .is planning to publish 
faithful copies of paintings by latest scientific 
methods. Last winter (1926-27) they engaged a 
Britisn expert in colour photography, who worked 
at Ajanta for four months and has copied nearly 
all paintings there. | bags 

„An album is now under -compilation, which 
will comprise several parts, each containing a 
large number of colour plates, representing mar- 
vellous brush work and colour schemes of the 
original frescoes. The plates will he accom- 


_ panied by a suitable account from the pen of Mr. 


Y: zdani, who, besides. having intimate know- 


ledge of Ajanta paintings,.is fully conversant with. 


the technique and ideals of Western art in all 
phases. The first part of the album, dealing with 
patntings of the cave 1 and containing 25 colour and 


17 monotone plates (20 into 16), is already in the 


press, 

Nawab Hyder Nawaz Jung Bahadur (Mr. A. 
Hydari), whose name is invariably associated with 
every progressive. movement of Hyderabad, has 
evinced keen interest in this undertaking, from the 
beginning, and besides placing his own expert 
advice and judgment at the disposal of the 
Archaeological Department, Hyderabad, has secured 
the guidance and ‘help of authorities lika Sir 
Aurel Stein, Sir John Marshall and Sir Francis 
Oppenheimer in various matters connected with 
this scheme. es 
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Bengal Detenus 


No one who is not in the secrets of 
Government can say why exactly Mr. Subhas 


' Chandra Bose has been restored to liberty. 


Medical reasons could not have been the 
real cause, though they were stated to 
be. such ; for there are several other detenus 
who have been and continue to be as 
seriously ill as Mr. Bose—some of them 
more seriously ill. 
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All the ‘reasons put forward by officials - 
for not bringing detenus to trial have been 
repeatedly proved to be false. Still they are 
not. set free. What is worse is that in. 


` many cases very inaccessible and unhealthy 


places are chosen for their internment. In. 
some places the buts where they have to 
live are not rain-proof and have unwelcome: 
visitors in the “persons” of snakes. More 
details are not necessary to show that these- 
detenus have a worse time of it than pri- 
soners sent to jail after trial and conviction. 
In some jails, too, eg. Hazaribagh, the detenus- 
are alleged to be so badly treated as to be- 
compelled to haye recourse to hungerstrike. 
Many of the detenus, had they been 
punished after trial, could not have been. 
kept in prison for a longer term than the 
period for which they have already suffered. 
loss of freedom. 


Outrazes on Women in Bengal 


Girls and women, unmarried, married or 
widowed, childless or with children, continue 
to’ be kidnapped, abductede and ravished. The 
police in Bengal can find out alleged political 
offenders from the  obsecurest nooks and 
corners of the province, but they cannot find 
out many -of the ruffians who are guilty of ~ 
offences against women. For months, ruffians, 
sometimes with the help of their women-folk, 
move from place to place with the victims 
they have kidnapped and assaulted. The 
police cannot trace them. Some abducted 
women are never found. Some are believed, 
on strong circumstantial evidence, . to have 
been murdered after ravishment. During the 
trial of some cases of outrage on women, the 
rescued victims have again been carried off— 
such is the daring and organisation of the 
ruffians. Gang-rape prevails to an alarming 
extent. During the last few years at least a 
thousand girls and women have been sub- 
jected to nameless cruelty and dishonour. 
‘Yet the Government has taken no special 
steps to cope with the evil. There can be 
little doubt that there is a secret organisation, 
with ramifications, at the back of many of 
these outrages, and that there are money and 
brains behind it. Ifthe Government wills, it 
ean find out the organisers. 

No one has tried to find out any excuses 
for or explain away the offences against women 
committed by Hindu and Christian brutes. In 
the case of Musalman ruffians, accused of such 
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crimes, it has been sometimes asserted by some 
correligionists of theirs that the women 
said to have been abducted or kindnapped 
ran away from home of their own accord, and 
conversion to Islam has also been sometimes 
pleaded as the motive. Taking the first expla- 
nation first, if-i¢ were true in all or most cases, 
why should foree,house-trespass,house-breaking,. 
removal from place to place, gang rape, etc., have 
been necessary in even a single one? As for 
the second explanation, Christian missionaries 
also convert Hinda` girls and women. Bat 
we do not know of a single case where a 


Christian desiring to convert a non-Christian 


é 


girl or woman has been accused of the kind 
of outrages under discussion. It may be 
and has been urged that Hindus bring false 
cases against Musalmans. But why do they 
not bring such cases against Christians ? 


Again, there is no need for Musalmans to 
convert Muslim girls and women. 


Why then 
are there so many cases of Musalman men 
abducting, kidnapping or ravishing Musalman 
women ? i 

There are non-Muhammadan organisations 
for rescuing and otherwise helping women 
who hafe been victimised. We shall be 
really glad to kfow that there are such 
Muhammadan organisations also, We shall 
thank our readers to let us know the address 
of any such. 


Sedition and Imputation of Bad Motives 


Recently in Bengal 
several cases of sedition. 


there have been 
It appears from 


_the judgments delivered in such cases that 


the imputation of bad or base motives to 
Government is one form of sedition for which 
the offenders must be punished. 

As it is some individuals who constitute 


- governments and as they are human beings, 


they are morally and intellectually as fallible 
as other human beings. It is not axiomatic, 


. therefore, that such persons are incapable of 


acting ‘from bad motives. Hence, if im 
some circumstances, some motive of action or 
inaction appears very probable and reasonable, 
the imputation of such motive cannot be 
morally wrong. It may, no doubt, be legally 
wrong all the same, and therefore punishable. 

Bat the punishment of such imputation 
of bad motives is nota sufficient remedy. 
It ought to be proved that the persons 
accused of such motives were not guilty of 
them. Otherwise, though a few persons may 
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bə punished for openly impating bad motives 
to the Government, the public atlarge would 
continue to believe in such bad motives. It 
may be that the duty of the judges is simply 
to punish persons who are guilty of any 
legal offence ; it is not their duty to convince: 
the public that the Government was not: 
guilty of wrong motives. In that case, it ought. 
to be the duty of some other officers to: 
prove théinnocence of the Gavernment. As that. 
is notdone, in spite of punishments inflicted: 


“on many persons guilty of sedition, that offence: — 


continues to be committed. For there will 
always be persons who will not be deterred: 
by fear of punishment from saying and 
writing what they consider to be true. 
A more effective means of preventing them- 
from saying and writing such things is to- 
prove the falsity of their belief. 


Punishable Words, Unpunishable Actions’ | 


The following paragraphs, taken from The’ 
Leader, show that while in India mere words 
are punished,in Britain and Ireland preparations 
for rebellion were not punished : 


_ The Sunday Times is publishing extracts from: 
Sir Charles Calwell’s biography of Field-Marshal 
Sir Henry Wilson which show that he was actively’ 
engaged in the consultations. for organizing æ 
rebellion in Ulster while director of military 
operations at the War Office. Among the important 
personages involved in this interesting pastime 
were Lord Stamfordham, Lord- Roberts, Lord. 
Milner and Mr. Bonar Law. Early in 1913 bir 
James Craig came over. from Ireland with the 
complete plans of the proposed Northern Ireland 
rebellion. This was what Sir Henry Wilson wrote 
in his diary at the time :— | 

“Jemmy arrived, having come over on 
deputation to Bonar Law. He told me of the plans 
for the North, of the 25,000 armed men to act as 
citadel, and 100,900 men to act as constables, of 
the arrangements for the banks, railways, etc.. 
election, provisional government, and soon. As. 
far as I could judge, all very sensible.” 

Three days earlier he was asked by Lord’ 
Roberts if he, the paid servant of the Crown and 
of the British Army, would take a position of the 
chief of staff for the insurgents in the event of an- 
eer rebellion. Here are his exact words in his 

lary :— l 

“Dined at Almond’s Hotel with the chief, Aileen 
and Ladyship. He is just back from his speech: 
at Wolverhampton, which was a great success. He 
told me he had been approached to know if he 
would take command of the army in Ulster, and’ 
if he could get me to go as his chief of staff, and- 
he wanted to know if I would. I said that if the- 
alternative was to_go and shoot down Ulster, or- 
shoot for Ulster, I would join him if he took 
oe Imagine our having come to such a. 
state, 


Lord Roberts ultimately decided not to lead 
‘the Ulster rebels. | hom. 
rule achieved their object by threats and intimi- 


-daticn and the occasion for the rebellion did not 


arise. In 1913. in the words ofthe New Leader, 
the ieading Tories were ‘openly engaged in 
equipping a rebel army, suborning the armed forces 
of the Crown, bullying the King, 
organizing disloyalty and insurrection.’ It further 
remarks; “These are the patriots, many of them 
still living and talking, who are now prating of cons- 
~titationalism’. The Conservatives, however much they 
may talk of law and order, loyalty. to the -Crown, 
‘discipline of the army and constitutionalism,, will 
mot hesitate. to resort to unconstitutional methods 
ifit suits their purpose. This is. the moral to be 
- drawn from the startling facts disclosed in Sir 
Henry Wilson’s diary. 


Pandit Malaviya on untouchability 


The Guardian of Calcutta writes :— 


In early July an “untouchability conference” was 
held in Bangalore at which representatives from 
South India were present, a part of the country 
where the problem is most acute. Among the 
spectacular events was the visit paid to and the 
speech delivered by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

t was a courageous speech, and one, filled with 
hope.. The Pandit declared that a retrospect of 
the last twenty years‘would reveal the very changed 
attitude which had come over the country, and the 
Hindu community regarding the Untouchables. The 
. reasons were threefold. In his opinion, “our mis- 
sionary friends deserve all the credit in this 
connection for having laboured in this cause in 
many places in the ccuntry.” In the second place, 
. ‘the life and teaching of Mahatma Gandhi had had 
| a, remarkable jnfiuence on the removal of untouch- 
ability. In the third place, a revolutionary change 
had taken place “in the mental attitude of the 
thoughtful classes throughout India”. Pandit Madan 
Mohan is perfectly right.in his estimate of ‘the 
influences at work, but in our opinion he overlooked 
in his speech the influence of the Hindu. social 
reformer himself, whose activities, though less 
spectacular than Mahatma Gandhi, and inferior in 
amplitude of Christian Missions, achieved a success 
in the intellectual and moral plane which must never 
be forgotten. _We would refer to the work of 
Ranade, and in our own time to Mr. K. Natarajan, 
who for over thirty years has carried aloft the 
banner of freedom of the depressed classes. 


All the organisations and persons 
mentioned above deserve credit. .But how 
is it that no mention has. been made: of 
the Brahmo Samaj the members of which 
have not only spoken and written against 
caste and all its evil progeny, including 
untouchability, buf have also practised 
what they have preached ? Is it because they 
have been too logical, consistent and thorough- 
going in their ideas and ‘plans of reform to 


Those opposed to Irish home. 


and generally- 


. would never reach them. 
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suit the taste and convenience of lip-reformers 
and dilettante destroyers of untouchability ? 
How is it that no mention has been made of the 
Brahmo Missionary Mr. Y. R. Shinde,: the 
founder and for years the chief worker of the 
Depressed Classes Mission Society ? How is it 
that no mention has been made of the work of 
Mr. K. Ranga Rao of Mangalote ? How is it 
that the work of the Arya Samaj and of 
many of its energetic and _ self-sacrificing 


“workers has not been referred to ? Nor that 


of the Abhaya Ashram ? The Theosophical 
‘Society in the days of Col. Olcott and Madame 
Blavatsky did similar work. But we need not 
try to prepare an exhaustive list of workers 
and organisations in this field: for we do — 
not know all that has been done. | 


banas 


Broad casting in India 


The opening by the Viceroy. at Bombay - 
of the beam wireless service and the station 
of the Indian Broadcasting Company supplied 
Lord Birkenhead with an occasion for’ making 
a speech in England, in the course of which 
he said :-=- . 

I ask you to visualise the day, not, [am con- 
fident,' so distant as the sceptice might suppose, 
when in every village of the countryside there will 
be men, women and children listening through the 
medium of their own vernacular to the true story 
of the day today happenings of the world and to 
the expression of quickening thoughts and ideas 
which but for this conquest of the other - world 
It is a truism that 
inspite of the great progress during the past. cen- 
tury, the never-to-be satisfied need of India is still 
for education and yet more education, not only for 
her children and youth but for her adults as well. 
It is because I believe that by inaugurating this 
service- the Indian: Broadcasting Company is thro* 
wing open the sluicegates of education and enligh- 
tenment to flood the areas which have hitherto 
seemed almost beyond their reach, that I so hearti- 


ly wish the company and its supporters prosperity. ; 


The truth and beneficial character or 
otherwise of the story of day to day happen- 
ings of the world would depend very. much 
on the teller of the story. We do not want 
to know contemporary history in the way 
we are taught the past history of India 
in our schools from British-made books. If we 
could make and: use broad-casting apparatus 
ourselves, tell the stories ourselves, that 
would be a different matter. No self-respecting 
people can feel pleasure or pride in 
occupying the position of mere recipients of 
benefits from masters and patrons. 


NOTES 


It is provoking and absürd to talk of 
“the great progress [in education | during 
the past century” in India. And why is 
India’s need for education “never-to-be- 
satisfied?” It is true, of course, that: no 
country can at any time be said to have 
received enough education. Bat in that 
sense each and: every. country’s need for 
education is “never-to-be-satisfied;” insatiatia- 
bility as regards education is not a peculiar 
characteristic of Indias Or, has Lord 
Birkenhead in an unguarded moment betryed 
his inmost desire that India should ever 
remain subject to Britain, tantalised with 


hopes of the life-giving waters of knowledge 


but never given a sufficient quantity of it? 
Unless the highest scientific and technical 
education is made available to Indians, : unless 
large numbers of Indians themselves can’ 
do their own broadcasting, it is bound to 
remain a luxury for the few. If the millions 
of India remain steeped in illiteracy and 
ignorance, how can they understand and 
benefit by “quickening thoughts and ideas” ? 


It would have been tolerable if Lord 
Birkenhegd’s speech had merely fallon 
flat on us. But if is irritating. 

Did not the absurdity of making a grand- 
iloquent speech on the occasion of a, 
very belated opening of a single broadcasting. 
station for a vast area strike Lord 


Birkenhead’s mind ? 

Under British rule in India, the opening 
of the “sluice-gates of education and enlighten- 
ment” cannot very often fail to be the opening 
of the sluice-gates of official propaganda. 


Political Prisoners in Russia and India 


Describing the lot of socialists in prison - 


in present-day Russia, The Manchester 


Guardian writes :— 

The agents of the Q. P. U. (the Cheka) make 
arrests without a warrant. As a rule there is no 
trial and no possibility of defence. The arrested 
man or woman is sent to prison or exile without 
any kind of legal procedure, simply by an admini- 
strative order. The system somewhat resembles 
that of the lettres de cachet which flourished in 
France under Louis XIV. 

How people are blind to their own faults ! 
The Manchester Guardian ransacks ' past 
history fora parallel and finds it in France 
under Louis XIV! Why, under its very nose, 
so to say, there are to-day scores of Bengalis 
imprisoned or interned without any kind of 
trial!. We suppose such things are very 
wicked in Russia and smack of barbarism. 


oo 


Bot in the British Empire they are noot 
of humanity and enlightenment. Tbe British 
journal states that in Russia the sentences 
are indefinite. That is the,casein India, too. 
. The mental torture of this indefiniteness has 
unhinged many minds, leading some to com- 
mit suicide. Others have fallen a pray to 
fatal maladies. 


—_ 


Profession, Not Practice 


In reply to the Muslims’ claim for a share. 
of the appointments in the public services 
proportionate to their numbers in Bengal, 
the Governor of Bengal is reported to have 
said at Khulna: 

No. government could override the claims of” 
efficiency of the public services In an endeavour ' 
to secure a mathematically proportionate representa- 
tion based merely upon population. It should be 
the Government’s unremitting aim to attain a posi- 
tion where it should no longer be necessary to. 
secure by safeguards the special representation of” 
any particular ‘community, 

Sir Stanley Jackson knows that Musal- 
mans have been given a fixed proportion of 
posts in many services, irrespective of the- 
fact of the existence of far botter qualified can- 
didates among non-Muhammadans. Even in 
the Indian Civil Service the system of nomi- 
nation has been introduced in recognition of 
what are called communal claims. 


=” 
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Floods in Gujarat and Kathiawar: 


The floods in Gujarat and Kathiawar have 
already caused such terrible devastations and 
had assumed such alarming proportions that it 
is some relief to learn that the waters are 
subsiding. Relief workers are already busy 
in many centres in giving all the help- they 
can. We hope and trust contributions to the 
relief funds will be sent from. all parts of 
India. 


Satindranath Sen Goes. to: Jail: 


Satindranath Sen, leader of the Patuakhalt 
Satyagraha movement, has preferred imprison- 
ment to binding himself down to keep the 

"peace and giving securities. He has done 

what was expected of a man of his high 
character. To have bound himself down to 
keep the peace would have been indirectly: 
to admit that he had eriminal. tendencies. 
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The trying magistrate paid high tributes 
‘to his character and self-sacrifice, but in- 
consistently enough did not acquit him. That 
‘[ndian magistrates should have to write 
judgments like the one written by Mr. J. K. 
Biswas is a tragedy and a source of 
humiliation to Indians. 


The Registration ‘of Graduates 


The Educational ‘Review of Madras gives 
:the following comparative statement of the 
‘fees charged by different Indian Universities 
‘for the registration of graduates :— 


Name of the Initial -Annual Late Compound- 
University. fee fee fee ing fee. 
-Caleutta. Rs. 10 10 1 150 
Patna i 5 A ‘10. 40 

Allahabad ,, 5 2 10 20 
| Punjab ji 10 > 2 10 "25 

Bombay _i,. 5 2 2 10 
'*Madras N 3 1 10 05 


The journal adds :— . 


These figures are not a correct guide, however, 
-to the relative charges, as the facilities in the shape 
of the supply of publications and other things 
differ in the various Universities. Apart, from the 
fees charged for registration, there is also the 
-question of other restrictions imposed on the 
graduates. In all Universities, there is a restriction 
with regard to the number of years which should 
. elapse_before a graduate can be eligible for registra- 
tion. The figures with regard to the years’ standing 
required by the various Universities are given 


below : , “ 
Calcutta: Ten years. 
Punjab: Ten years. 
Madras : Seven years. 
Patna : Six years. 
Allahabad : Three years. 


Progressive and Independent Siam 
A recent issue of the London Times gives 


“the following account of the “new standing: 


of Siam” in the family of nations :— 


“With the exchange, on March 25 last, of 
ratifications of the treaties with Belgium and 
Luxembourg, the last of the Consular Courts in 
Siam were closed, and two days later the new 


vt C TETON TET nomoa souk -=r wooo oo n elgg age ee 
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Customs tariff came into force. The attainment 
of fisral and jurisdictional autonomy coincided with 
the Siamese New Year, and at a State banquet in 
Bangkok the King referred to these developments. 
_Addressing the leading Princes and officials, 
His Majesty said that Siam had attained a new . 
standing among the nations, a position for which 
she had laboured long. The first. three Kings of 
the Chakri dynasty had fought against the enemies 
on their frontiers as in olden days. The danger 
that had to be guarded. against came from possible 
foreign invaders. Then came a new danger, 
springing from the country’s more intimate 
connexion with the Huropean nations, if unprepared 
for that eventuality. Toat danger Siam’s neigh- 
‘beurs were unable to resist, and they suceumoed 
and became dependencies of European Powers. 
Siam alone was able to save her independence, 
thanks to the sagacity and ability of the second 
three Kings of the dynasty. It was to be regretted | 
that King Rama VL, who had carried this develop- 
ment to so near its end, had not lived to see the 
completion of his labours, 

n an altar in the room were placed the golden 
caskets containing the relics of the three preceding 
Kings~Mongkut. Chulalongkorn, and Rama VI,--- 
placed there. His Majesty said, that they might 
all make, as it were, an offering to those august 


-predecessors of the knowledge of what their labours 


had now accomplished, an offering, too, of love and 
devotion. Before the altar His Majesty prayed, for 
2 blessing on all his people and that they might 
have the strength and will to work steadily for the 
further advancement of Siam. ° 


$ 

We suggest that the Government of India 
should appoint a worthy Indian statesman to 
represent India in the court of Bangkok. There 
are several tens of thousands of Indians now 
residing within the kingdom of Siam ; and 
there is a traditional cultural relation between 
India and Siam. It is necessary that some 
scholars chosen by the Greater India Society 
should go to Siam as India’s cultural re- 
presentatives to promote Indo-Siamese friend- 
ship. Will the Hindu University or theCalcutta 
University or the Visvabharati invite a 
Siamese scholar to give a course of lectures 
on Siamese history and civilization ? Will 
the All-India National Congress send a 
proper message of congratulation to the King 
and the people of Siam for Siam’s assertion 
of full sovereignty as.an independent Asian 
State ? 


! 
TaRaknaTty Das 
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a ERRATUM 


M. R., July, poge 11, Col. 1, Z} 16: for second Pandava read third Pandava. 
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POPULATION AND SUBSISTENCE IN INDIA 


But out a the total production we must 


deduct 10 p 
by way of ee 1. e 7.6 million tons. 
requirements for cattle, i. e. 12,2 million tons: 
for seeds. »- 2.0 
and EXPOTLtS- seas 4.5 


This gives us a total net available cereal 
supply in India on an average of 76,0 —26.3 
or 48.7 million tons against the total cereal 
requirments of 81 million tons odd, This 
means a deficit in food-supply only of 40 p.e. 

From the above figure we are driven to 
the obvious| and -unavoidable conclusion that 
the Indian people are underfed. Or to . give 
a mathematical turn to this statement we 
may say that either one in every three 
individual must go hungry; or every one 
must eat. one out of every three meals 
necessary to him. This is the condition of 
the Indian people which accounts for their 
progressive | deterioration in pysique and 
energy. The circle of their misery- is 
complete. The Indian. people cannot produce 
sufficient , for keeping their soul and body 
together—what toe say of providing other 
comforts of life—because they are lacking 
in strength and energy bordering as they do 
on the verge of starvation. 

And yet the champions of British rule 
in India have maintained invariably that it 
has been of untold blessings to India, that 
India is prosperous and contented and that 
Pax Britannica is largely responsible for 
better . sanitation, peace, increased efficiency 
‘of hospitals in saving lives and better 
provision against famines. It is indeed an 
irony of fate that in this land of starvation 
and destitution these people should see signs 
of amazing| wealth. It_is not conceivable why 
these people should fight shy of the fact 
that it is | Pax Britannica which has heaped 
upon a country—that cannot even feed its 
own people at the lowest  standard—an 
enormous burden of taxes. Home Charges, 
heavy charge of costly administration—and 
what not— that only go to make the life of 
the people progressively miserable driving 
them to the-pitiless edge of destitution 
avd suck the very life-blood-of the country. 
Let me quote here afew persons of authority 
who have studied the real conditions in India 
so as to enfold the real India to which the 
champions! of Pax Britannica point with 
pride. Dr! Sunderland of New York with 
whom India has been a subject of constant 
attention dnd study all his manhood years, 
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in his recent book—“India, America And 


World Brotherhood,” says ; 

“As a matter of fact famines are eae 
perpetual in India- Even when the rams are -/ 
plentiful and crops are good, there is always 
famine somewhere in the  land..-..-When - 
epidemics appear, such as plague and influenza, | 
depletion from life-long starvation is the main- 
cause of terrible mortality.” , 

Sir Charles Elliot, long the Chief Com- - 
missioner of Assam, says ; | 

“Half the agricultural population do not. 
know from half year’s end to another what it is : 
to have’a full meal.” 


Said the late Hon. Gokhale. 


“From 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 of the people 
in India. do not know what it is to have their 
hunger satisfied even once in the year.” | 

However, the champions of British rule 
may try to deceive the people in Iadia and 
outside India by guilding the pill the one 
solitary fact remains true in the- words of ` 
John Bright who said : 

“If a country be found possessing a most. 
fertile soil and capable of bearing every variety 
of production, yet notwithstanding, the people 
are in a state .of extreme destitution and suffering, 
the chances are there is some fundamental error 
in ‘the government of that country.” 

The champions of Pax Britannica further 
maintain that there are still large tracts of 
fertile land in India, which, when brought 
under the plough, will add to the’ volume 
of foodstuffs and India will then be able to - 
support a larger population. The following 
figures from the Agricultural. Statistics of 
India 1921-1922 may be quoted which tell their 
tale and may well form a basis for discussion 
on the contention of these euologists of 
British rule: 

Area by Professional Survey 

in 1921.22; 606,619,000 acres 

Area according to village papers 

1921-22,663,508,000 acres. 

Area under forest 1921-29. 85 419, 000 acres. 

Area under culturable waste other than fallow, 

151,173,000 acres. 

Area not available for cultivation, 
| 153, 178,000 acres. 
50, 554, 000 acres, 
293 184.000 acres, 

47,790,000 acres. 

Area under food crops, 915,508,000 acres. 

Area under commercial crops, 40,731,000 acres. 

From these figures it is clear that one- . 
third of the total area of the country is 
cultivated at all. Allowing for land not 
available for cultivation either because it is 
covered with forest or by roads, railways 
canals ete, there is still a possibility of an 
equal area being available for cultivation. 


Area fallow land, 
Area sown (net), 
Area irrigated, 


Taking the classic assumption underlying the 
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Ricardian theory of rent to be true let us 
suppose that this additional area will yield 
*/s of the produce yielded by an equal area 
already under cultivation. Thus 2/3 of 76.0 
million tons total produce quoted above will 
be equal to 50.6 million tons, and deducting 
17.8 million tons i.e. %/3 of the total deducet- 
tion, 26.3 million tons quoted above and even 
assuming that the export of 4.5 million tons 
will remain the same we will get the total 
increase in production by 32.8 million tons, 
Le. 48,7 million tons plus 32.8 million tons 
equal to 81.1 million tons, net cereal supply 
in India against an equal number of tons of 
her cereal requirements. It is thus clear 
that. India will then be able to just balance 
her produce and requirements with the 
present population. But what will happen 
when after the maximum limit of production 
has been reached and. the population has 
Increased which is bound to ? And then we 
must take into account the operation of the 
Law of Diminishing ‘Returns, the effect of 
which would be to tend to decrease the 
volume of production. Thus even if we 
bring the whole of the area available under 
cultivation the problem of keeping the 
numbers within the means of subsistence 
will ever remain unsolved. Sir James Caird 
in his Report ‘on the condition of India 
(dated October 31, 1879), said : 


“An exhausting agriculture and an increasing 
population must come to a dead-lock. No reduc- 
tion of the assessment can be more than a post- 
ponement of the inevitable catastrophe.” 

To this state of dead-lock India is slowly 
but surely drifting, 

- What then is the solution of the popu- 
Jation and subsistence’ problem of India 
which is a very perplexing one ? To my 
mind three things occur. Firstly, that - the 
Indian people should -adopt such practices 
as may give them command over birth- 
control. This means changing certain social 
customs, and I think, India ean ill-afford to 
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do that as social custom and religious 
Sanction have still a binding foree in this 
country unparalleled elsewhere. Secondly, 
Home Rule which will be the panacea of all 
economie ills with which India is for long 
sorely afflicted. A Free: Fndia will be better 
able to cope with such problems by enacting 
laws to check the export of her foodstuffs 
which go to feed other nations abroad at 
the cost of bringing starvation upon her 
own people and by making rapid strides 
towards industrial advance. Thirdly, 
emigration on a large scale in countries which 
are not populated by anything like the number 
we have in India, will prove effectively 
useful in keeping numbers within . the 
means of subsistence. But the champions 
of the White African and the White 
Australian policy who glory in reaping the 
benefit from the penalty which is paid by 
India, stand in the way. They fail to 
understand in their own small way that 
humanity is one and that there onght to be 
an equitable distribution of material well- 
being among men of all races and creeds. 
This ought to be the aim of all human 
activity in the domain of economics. The 
business of the race is even more important than 
that of the government, for on that depends 
the ultimate salvation of humanity: and the 
Government that does not care to aleviate 
the misery and obviate the proverty of the 
masses toiling under its rule has no claim to 
‘be called civilized. Considering India’s 
position in the world politics the problem 
becomes a world problem—a world menace 
too. Unhappily the attention of our Indian 
leaders has been so much engrossed by 
political problems that they have relegated 
to social and economic matters almost a 
secondary position. Let the Indian leaders 
awake and bestir to solve this all important 
problem of population and, subsistence in 
India upon which alone hangs the question 
of-life and death to India. 
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WAR WITH NICARAGUA 


By SCOTT 


INCE the Hawaiian revolution of 1893 and 
the Panama revolution of 1903 the 
United States economic interests and its 

diplomats have been specializing in the art 


NEARING |: 


of fomenting revolutions in-weak countries 
where they desire to make political changes. 
One very significant illustration of this policy 
comes from Nicaragua. 
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WAR WITH NICARAGUA 


United States bankers hold many Nicara- 
guan bonds. United States timber interests 
are equally interested in Nicaraguan 
mahogony. The U. S. Navy wanted a base 
on the Pacific coast of Nicaragua. The U.S. 
Government wanted a canal across Nicaragua. 
This combination of economic and strategic 
interests led to the establishment of-a U. 8S. 
. protectorate over this little country of slightly 
more than one-half million inhabitants. 

In 1909 Zelaya was president of Nicara- 
gua. A revolution broke out against him 
in that year ‘financed by Adolpho Diaz, who 
was employed by an American mining 
corporation at a salary of $1,000 per year. 
Diaz advanced $600,000 in support of his 
revolutionary cause. 


Zelaya was. driven out of Nicaragua and a 
successor elected. Still the United States 
continued to support the revolutionists. 
Nicaraguan Government protested officially 
to the United States, but Washington com- 
pelled Nicaragua to allow American ships 
carrying arms and munitions for the rebels 
to pass the blockade which the - Nicaraguan 
Government had set up. 

Nicaragua’s troops, in August, 1910, sur- 
rounded the rebelg and attempted to destroy 


them in Bluefields. The U. S: fleét landed 
marines and checked the government 
campaign. 


In October, 1910, the United States State 


Department sent an agent to Nicaragua who 
arranged for loan for American bankers to 
be secured through a customs lien. During 
the same month the leader -of the revolution, 
aboard’ an American warship, agreed to 
negotiate the loan as soon as they came into 
power. With the assistance of the United 
States the revolutionists were successful: 
Estrade was elected president and Diaz vice- 
president. Within three weeks this govern- 
ment was recognized by the United States 
State department. The terms of agreement 
between the Hstrade and U. S. officials were 
subsequently made public and turned the 
Nicaraguan masses against ne conservative 
Estrade government. 


During 1911 the National Assembly of 
Nicaragua adopted a constitution aimed to 
prevent foreign loans. This constitution was 
opposed by the U.S. State department. After 
its adoption President HEstrade dissolved the 
Assembly, but the country was against him 
and he was compelled to resign, leaving Diaz 
as acting president. 


The Diaz government was not more 
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popular than the Estrade had been. The 
United States minister wired to Washington : 
“The Assembly will confirm Diaz in the 
presidency according to any one of the 
plans which the State department may 
indicate. A war vessel is necessary for 
moral effect” On May 25, 1911, he wired 
that a war-vessel should be provided “at 
least until the loan has been put through.” 
Meanwhile representatives of the Diaz 
government in Washington signed a series of 
agreements under which certain New York 
bankers made a loan to Nicaragua and the 
State - department appointing a customs 
collector who had the confidence of the 
New York bankers. These measures made 
Diaz so unpopular that in July, 1912, the 
country rose in revolt against him. The 
State department sentin 412 U.S. marines 
and notified fhe U. 8. Minister . that 
“the American bankers who have made. 
investments in relation to railroads and 
steamships in Nicaragua ‘have asked for 
protection.” This “protection?” included 
eight war-vessels and 2725 sailors and 
marines. Managua’ was ‘bombarded, and the 
U.S. forces took part in several land engage- 
ments against the revolutionists. The leader 
of the revolutionists fiaally surrendered 
and was exiled to Panama on board a U.S. 
warship. 


The expenses of this revolution led . Diaz 
to apply for another loan which was made 
in 1913, ‘with railroad and bank property 
pledged as collateral. In. 1913, also, a 
treaty was drawn up with Nicaragua provid- 
ing for the construction of a canal, for the 
U.S. control of the Corn Islands, and for a 
U.S. naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca, 


After 1913 the conservatives remained 
in power for more than a decade. US. 
marines were kept in Nicaragua from 1912 
until’ 1925. In 1924, a Liberal candidate 
was elected to office and the next year US. 
Marines withdrawn, thè conservatives under 
Chamorro, defeated candidate in the presi- 
dential election, engineered a revolt which 
restored them to power. In May, 1926, 
the Liberals captured Bluefields and set up 
an opposition government. Immediately, 
U.S marines were landed at the port of 
Bluefields, it, was declared a “nentral zone,” 
and ultimately this policy was followed 
by the U.S. officials to the point where each 
important center of liberal influence was 
“neutralized” under the control of American 
marines. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of all discourage- 
ments, the Liberals continued to win— 
perhaps, as Diaz claims, because of the 
support which they were receiving from 
Mexico—perhaps, as the Liberals claim, 
because of the support which they received 
from the masses of Nicaraguan citizens. 
Be that as it may, the U.S. State department, 
in pursuit of American economic and 
diplomatic interests, recognized Diaz ; 
provided marines for his protection; appoint- 
ed a collector of customs for him; denoun- 
ced his’opponent as a Bolshevik: instructed 
the American mahogony companies to pay 
taxes to Diaz rather than to the Liberals; 
and finally, on January 6, 1926, ordered to 
Nicaraguan waters new naval units which 
provided the American admiral in charge 
with 15 war-vessels and 2,000 landing troops. 

Replying to attacks -from opposition 
Senators, the State department announced 
that this was not intervention but merely 
the protection of American -interests. How- 
ever, on January 10, in a special message 
to Congress, President Coolidge made very 
clear the policy that the United States 
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Government would follow: “If the revolution 
continues American investments and business 
interests will be very seriously affected, if 
not destroyed. The currency, whichis now 
at par, will be inflated...the proprietary 
rights of the United States in the Nicaraguan 
Canal yroute::-places us ina position of 
peculiar responsibility. IT am sure if is not. 
the desire of the United States to intervene 
in the internal affairs of Nicaragua Never- 
theless, it must be said, we have a very 
definite and special interest in the main- 
tenance of order and good Government in 
Nicaragua at the present time It has always 
been and remains the policy of the United 
States in ‘such circumstances to take the 
steps that may be necessary for the preser- 
vation and protection of the lives, the 
property and the interests of its citizens and 
of this Government itself.” 

This is, in effect a declaration of war on 
the Sacasa”’ Liberals who will be fought by 
the military units of the United States just 
as the Liberal revolutionaries of 1912 were 
fought, until the Conservatives are again 
thoroughly established in power. 


© 
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THE BAKULEINSTITUTE AT PRAGUE 


By PROFESSOR M. WINTERNITZ 


is the most remarkable educationalist I 
have ever come across. He is indeed an 
educational genius. In 1897 he began his 
career aS a village schoolmaster. As he had 
his own ideas about education, he could not 
help coming into constant conflict with the 
school authorities. Like his great contemporary 
in India, Rabindranath Tagore, he claimed 
freedom for the child, and was convinced 
that the children had to learn more from life 
itself and from the bvok of nature, than from 
school-books. His leading idea was that 
children must learn by experience, not 
by being talked to. As he says ° 
“Until Milos has hurt his nose by running down 
the hill, you will never convince him that it is 
foolish to rush down a hill in a fury. And Joseph 
will never believe Francis ‘to .be stronger than 


himself, as long as he had not been thoroughly 
‘thrashed by him.” j 


~ 


Don Bakule of Prague (Czechoslovakia) 


re 


Love and devotion on the one hand, and 
art on the other, are the chief instruments of 
education for Director Bakule. He is the 
greatest master in the art of developing all the 
creative powers in the child. He has made 
his boys drawers, painters, wood-cutters, 
carpenters, builders, musicians, and writers, 
and taught them these and other arts, of 
which he himself had only a faint idea— | 
simply by finding out the faculties which are 
hidden in the individual child, and developing 
them to the highest possible degree. That is 
to say, he inspires his children . with such 
enthusiasm and energy, and makes them 
enjoy their work so much, that they them- 
inti develop every faculty that may be in 

em. i 


In 1913 a prominent professor of surgery 
at the Czech University of Prague conceived 
the idea of founding an institution for the - 


THE BAKULE INSTITUTE AT PRAGUE 


education of crippled children, and he 
appointed Bakule as teacher. This was 
Bakule’s great opportunity. . He searched and 
searched, and gradually found, the ways to 
make these poorest of the poor, boys without 
arms, without feet, or with maimed limbs, 
happy and useful members of society. He 
began hy showing them what life is, real life. 
Human life means social life, means co-gpera- 
tion, living and working together. Thus the 
first thing he did was, to form these poor 
little creatures into a society, a society of 
little ones, but a real society. And they 
soon found out by themselves that being a 
member of a society involves duties to be 
fulfilled. They had to learn to work. And 
he taught them to work--those who had no 
hands, to work with their feet, and those who 
wad neither, to work with their brains and 
with what remnants of limbs a cruel fate had 
left them. He did‘ not care about their 
learning to write or to read (at which, of 
course, the school authorities were greatly 
annoyed), but he waited, until life itself 
would make them wish to learn these things. 
And the boys did learn writing, as soon as 
they began to feel a desire to write to their 
mothers of sisters, and soon enough they 
learned reading, when once a desire arose 
in them of making themselves acquainted 
with the contents of books. ' 

Bakule’s experiences during and immedi- 
ately after the war read like the most 
thrilling novel. One of the first results of 
the war was an ever increasing number of 
invalids. There was new work for Bakule 
in a school for war cripples. He worked 
hard, but as he always cared more for the 
poor children than for the bureaucracy and 
its rules, difficulties arose. And after six 
years of most useful work he had to leave 
his place of. activity. Now a strange thing 
happened. The little band of crippled pupils 
declared their solidarity with their master. 
They decided not to leave him, but to. go 
with him and help him to build a new 
institution in which he could carry on. his 
educational work, free from all shackles of 
bureaucratic narrow-mindedness. There were 
eleven boys and one girl who, without a 
penny in their pockets and without any 
resources other than their courage and energy, 
were resolved to follow their master and 
earn their livelihood by their own efforts, in 
order to prove that their teacher’s method 
was good. For some time they declined to 
accept any financial help, offered. to them 


-~ 


. girls from the streets come, 
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even by the President of the Republic, and 
by a rich countryman of theirs living in 
America. They wanted to prove to the 
public that their teacher, the “rebel”, as he 
was called, was right, that they, the poor 
cripples, had learned to work and were able 


to keep themselves by. their own labour. This _ A 


proof was given under the most difficult 
circumstances. It is true, they had no home 
and wandered about like vagabonds from 
village to village; but 
Bakale himself gave lectures, aud the boys 
earned what they ‘needed by wood-cutting, 
painting, and other work of their hands or 
feet, as far as they had any. 

At last help came from an unexpected 
quarter. 
Cross had collected a sum of money for a 


children’s camp in the Tatra mountains ia 
Slovakia. There the Bakule children were 
invited in the summer of 1919. Miss 


Harrison, the. leader of the camp, was struck 
with the achievements of ‘these crippled 
children, and promised to tell the American 
children about them, and to send them help— 
help not for themselves, but for social work 
among the children of the poor. For this 
was the idea and the aim of the “Bakule 
Community,” as if was called: to found an 
institution, in which poor children from the 
streets should find a home and be educated 
according to the principles of freedom and 
good-will in the spirit of master Bakule. 

A hard winter came after the beautiful 
summer in the Tatra; the little band had 
to work hard enough to make both ends 
meet, they suffered from hunger and cold, 
and had no home. Yet they never lost their 
good humour, their courage, and their ‘self- 
confidence. But Miss Harrison was true to 
her promise. A gift of 2000 dollars came 
from The American Red Cross children, and 
goon also a price of 25,000 dollars. Now 
after they had actually proved that they had 
been able to keep themselves, they no longer 
refused to accept gifts, the less so, as they 
wanted to use these gifts not for themselves 
but for work of social service, for the “ Bakule- 


Institute” that was to be founded. 


This “Bakule-Institute” is now one of the 
most remarkable educational institutions in 
Prague and, indeed, in the world. In one of 
the suburbs of Prague there stands a house, 
not very large, with a garden.. Here 
Director Bakule lives and works with his 
children, like a happy family. Any boys and 
as they like, 


in the evenings 


Children of the American Red 
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and join the little band of workers, to work 
‘and to learn with them. Now there are not 
only crippled children, but also healthy boys 
and girls, and they come of their own sweet 
will, to learn to work and to find pleasure in 
_work. But no, it is not only work that 
‘awaits them in Bakule’s home. After the 
‘day’s work the boys and girls gather in the 
“kitchen, which has to serve as a hall, and 
learn to sing. And this is ove of the greatest 
“marvels of, Bakule’s educational art. Here 
sare boys and girls from the street, street- 
‘urchins, proletarian children, no selection of 
“good voices or of specially gifted young folk, 
“and here is Bakule himself who tells us that 
he knows no more of music than any village 
: school- master would : and yet he has formed 
¿and trained a band of singers, a chorus, whose 
‘< gongs not only have won the hearts of the 
‘people in many countries, but are also 
-admired by some of the first musical authorities 
pdor their wonderful harmonical and rhythmical 
“exactness and their expression of feeling. 
i " Even without knowing the, Czech language, 
` one is moved to tears, whenever one hears 
-the “Bakule-Chorus” sing such folk-songs as 
"that of the orphan child on the grave of its 
“mother. The “Bakule-concerts” are now well- 
. known and highly appreciated not only in 
:: Czechoslovakia, but also in America, where 
E s Bakule with his children had been invited 
“in 1923 and had a most enthusiastic recep- 


tion, In 1925 he and his chorus. attended © 


7 the third International Conference of the 
a New Education Fellowship at Heidelberg 
o a where both Bakule’s lecture on 
“his work and the songs of the “Bakule- 
- Chorus” aroused the greatest enthusiasm. When 
. Director Bakule returned frora Heidelberg, 
> I asked him to repeat his lecture in our 
` German Hthical Society at Prague. He 
‘i , kindly did so. His lecture had been trans- 
{lated from his mother-tongue Czech into 
: German, and he himself read it, without 
“knowing the German language, as well as he 
: gould. Yet it was astonishing what a deep 
_ impression this lecture, in which he told us 
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of-his educational work and ideas, made 
upon all his hearers. Nobody thought of 
the language, but everybody listened only to 


what he said without caring how he 
said if. 
When Rabindranath Tagore came to 


Prague in October last year (1926), I suggest- 
ed to him, onthe very first day of our happy 
punardarsana, a visit to the “Bakule-Institute”, 
as I knew it would interest him more than 
anything else in this town. For there is a 
wonderful agreement between the educational 
ideals of the Poet and those of Bakule. There 

was only one afternoon on which this visit 
could take place, as Director Bakule had to 
leave Prague for a visit to Denmark the 
day after. The Poet was greatly impressed 
with what he saw at the Bakule-Institute, 
and both the director and his children’ 
were extremely happy and proud of having 
the great Indian Poet in their midst. And 
they were immensely delighted, when the 
Poet said a few kind words, which were 
translated to the children, inviting them to 
come to Santiniketan. Director Bakule said 
that it was not at all impossible that they 
would some day avail themselyes of this 
kind invitation. For the "Bakule, Chorus” 
actually plans a journey round the world. 
Last year they gave numerous coneerts in ' 
Copenhagen and in the whole of Denmark. 
This year they will come to Switzerland 
to be present at the fourth Conference of 
the New Education Fellowship at Locarno. 
All this travelling about to different countries 
of the world has a definite and noble 
purpose. By - their songs tbese little 
children of Czechoslovakia wish to win the 
hearts, and have already won the hearts, of 
the children and of the people of foreign 
countries: they wish to demonstrate that 
we are all brothers and sisters, whatever 
our country, nationality, language, or religion 
may be. Thus Director Bakule is not only a 
pioneer ofa great educational movement, 
but also a worker for peace and good-will 
among the nations of the world. 
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THE SILVER JUBILEE OF THE MAHARAJAH OF MYSORE 


By PROFESSOR P. SESHADRI, m. a. 


QO-day is the Silver Jubilee of His High- 
ness The Maharajah Sir Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadur, G. ©. S. L of Mysore, 

an event which is being celebrated with 
great enthusiasm not merely by his subjects, 
but also by his numerous admirers outside 
the state. His Excellency the Viceroy paid a 
well-deserved tribute to the peaceful and 
progressive administration of His Highness 
on the occasion of his recent visit to the 
state and testified to its appreciation by 
the British Government by the graceful 
announcement of the perpetual remission of 
the large sum of ten anda half lakhs of 
rupees from the annual subsidy of the state. 
It is pleasant to see an Indian state 
keeping itself abreast of the developments 
of modern government and achieving results 
worthy in many respects of comparison with 
British Isdia. 

Born on the 4th June 1884, His Highness 


had the misfortune to lose his father, 
Maharajah Sir Chamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur, as a mere boy of ten, when the 


state came under a Council of Regency 
with Her Highness the Dowager Maharani 
at its head, an arrangement which continued 
for a period of seven years from February 
1895 to August 1902. His Highness was 
invested with full powers by His Excellency 
Lord Curzon in August 1902, andit will 
be conceded by all that His Highness has 
amply fulfilled the high expectations enter- 
tained of him and has given an account of 
himself as an administrator, of which any 
ruler in India to-day may be proud. 

It is true that His Highness started with 
many advantages, with some of the best 
traditions of good administration which any 
state may possess. For the long period of 
fifty years, from 1831 to 1881, the 
state was administered by the British 
Commission which has left numerous memo- 
rials of good government all over the state 
to-day. It must, however, be recognised, at 
the same time, that the good traditions have 
been maintained unimpaired and even im- 
proved upon in many _ respects by Sir 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar. With an enlightened 


341/2—3 


appreciation of the responsibilities of a ruler, 
intense devotion to work and a respect for 





Maharasah Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G. C. S. I. of Mysore 


constitutional forms 
unusual with Indian 


of government rather 
states, he has guided 
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the administration with great ability and 
success. His work as ruler has always been 
=- the primary concern of His Highness and he 
has never swerved from the path, in pursuit 
of pleasure, a compliment which cannot be 
paid to many Indian rulers to-day. To those 
familiar with the conditions of the admiuis- 
tration of the average Indian state, it isa 
relief to enter into Mysore and realise the 


enormous extent to which it represents an 


improvement on the type. 

Among the numerous features of good 
administration in the state during the last 
twenty-five years, special reference must be 
made to the steady development of its indus- 
trial resources and the provision of great 
engineering facilities for progress. The 
Sivasamudram Electric Works represent one 
of the largest Engineering concerns in Asia 
= for the harnessing of a waterfall to produce 
power. The Kannambady Reservoir—called 
appropriately the Krishnaraja Sagara after 
His Highness—is again another gigantic 
= scheme of water-storage cf great economic 
= value to the state. The Bhadravati Iron 
= Works are only second in magnitude to the 
Tata Works at Jamshedpur and promise to 
= serve the state in an effective manner in the 
= coming years. By means of special Economic 
= Conferences and surveys and directions by 
the authorities, several new industries have 
sprung up and progressed in the state. The 
-= silk and sandal-wood industries of the state 
have already acquired a reputation for 
themselves and have helped the economic 
progress of the state. 

A The admirable progress of the state is not 
= less evident in other departments. Special 
attention has been paid to Educa- 
tion and besides a University of its own, it 
can now boast of a well-ordered and ever- 





progressive system of educational develop- 
ment. Its judicial administration has main 
tained the highest ideals of integrity and not 
a whisper has been heard against its civil 
or criminal courts of justice. The people 
have shared gradually in the work of govern- 
ment, by the introduction of representative 
institutions corresponding to those in British 
India. Besides the popular institutions in 
charge of local government, it has a large 
representative assembly where the people 
come forward with their grievances before 
the state and a legislative council whose 
share in the government is growing more 
and more real. Above all, the state has 
built up a regular civil service independent 
of the personal caprices of the ruler (as is 
unfortunately not the case in many Indian 
states) guided by ministers enjoying con- 
siderable freedom. It is no wonder in 
these circumstances that Mysore has enjoyed: 
the services of some of the ablest Indian 
officers of these decades, Sir K. Seshadri, 
Sir M. Vishwesharayya and Sir Albion 
Bannerjee, to mention some of the most 
prominent of them. 


While felicitating His Highness on the 
occasion of his Silver Jubilee, one cannot 
help drawing attention to his excellent 
example for the emulation of his compeers 
in the Indian states. If every one of them 
rendered as good an account of himself as- 
a ruler, as His Highness Sir Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar of Mysore, they would not only be 
conferring lasting benefits on their subjects, 
but also solving automatically the problem 
of the states which is agitating the minds of 
all interested in the future well-being and 
progress of India. 


8th August, 1927. 





BEGINNINGS OF OLD HINDI 


By K. P. JAYASWAL 


AI Hira Lal Bahadur, the premier scholar 
of the Central Provinces, who has had 
to his credit elucidationeof the history, 

geography, and ethnology of his Province, 
has thrown light on a new field of 
research. By his Catalogue of Sanskrit and 
` Prakrit Manuscripts in the Central Provinces 


(Government Press, Nagpur, 1926) wherein 
8185 hand-written books have been noticed, 
the learned scholar has given us authentic 
information, from Jain manuscripts, which 
may be described as the real history of old 
Hindi now available for the first time. 

Mr. Hira Lal has dealt with the Prakrit. 
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MSS. in notices Nos. 6922 to 8185, pp. 620 to 
716, with extract covering pp. 717. to 768, 
The- oldest MS. is dated Vikrama Samvat 1415, 
the exact date corresponding to the 6th June, 
1359 A. C. The actual dates of authors cover 
centuries from the Ist to the 17th of the 
Christian era. 


In the Prakrit Volumes composed in the 
tenth century A. C. we see Hindiemerging in 
its earliest form. New verses, unknown 
to Prakrit literature but known to Hindi and 
to Hindi exclusively, are employed; and 
verses are rhymed—a feature again unknown 
to Prakrit. A feature more important than 
these is the adoption of grammatical forms 
which is a clean breaking away from Prakrit. 
The vocabularies are still mainly Prakrit or 
Prakritic with an introduction of new desi 
words, but the grammar is essentially the 
grammar of Hindi or old Hindi. This I shall 
illustrate below. . 

Deva-Sena (Nos. 6995-7013, 7282-84, 7371- 
73, 74718,7935) who has composed all his 
works except one in Prakrit lived about 
Vikrama Samvat 990=9383 A. C., according to 
the date- given in his Darsana-sara. Mr. Hira 
Lal, with, his usual accuracy familiar to 
Indian epigraphists, discusses the date of the 
author in the Introduction to the Catalogue 
at pp. XIVII-XIVIIL. His Sravakachara (notice 
No. 7935) of which the manuscript is the 
library of the Sena-gana Jaina Temple at 
Karanja in the District of Akola, Berar, is a 
work in 250 doka couplets. He was the 
first Jain author to produce a religious work 
in dohas. Mr. Hira Lal has quoted from 
another work of the same author two 
stanzas which say that this other work 
{Nayachakra), was first composed by 
Deva-Sena in dohas but when he read it to 
Subhankara, the critic laughed and said that 
the dohas did not suit the subject-matter and 
advised gahabandhena tam bhanaha, ‘say it, 
(that is, do it) through gatha (the well-known 
Prakrit) metre ; Ma-illa-Dhavala the pupil 
turned that book into gatha stanzas. But 
Deva-Sena who evidently wrote for the Jain 
public ata time when Prakrit had become a 
dead language preferred the dohas and stuck 
to them in his Sravakachara. This reminds us 
of the objection raised in the time of the 
Buddha to his preachings being in the verna- 
cular of the time and the suggestion that they 
should be put in the language of the chhandas 
. that is Vedic or Upanishadic Sanskrit. The 
proposal was, of course, rejected by the great 
teacher as it would have defeated the very 


object of the Master who wanted to speak 
to the populace. The objection is such as 
would be raised again and again with the march 
of language. It was raised in our time when 
Pandit Sridhara Pathak and Babu Maithili 
Saran Gupta started writing Hindi poetry in 


_ spoken Hindi instead of the archaic Vraja- 


Bhasha. Those who care that their composition 
should reach, and become popular, with the 
populace and be not confined to the learned 
few, will give up the shackles of classics, 
cast off the artificiality of learnedness, and 
appear in homely, intimate language of the 
public. Deva-sena did it. 
Mr. Wira Lal has put us under obligation 
by giving extracts from the Sravakachara (pp. 
701-2). I give here a few lines from them : 
gau ggas Ys aft 
Bry yate sT |) 
afaqeutag arat AA 
faa wins RFT | 
Here the only Prakrit vbhakt: is in the 
the last word which is metric causa. 
Waa wuss l 
o Ag RRA EA | 
TEFA RATI GY 
Tag WAT AR N , 
aang wWe-sagfers l 
ur-faa ug fua'fà | 
St fau-yty faas 
di uz areas UTE | 
sq dretag -4 
za aa sufess | 
The next specimen of the proto-type of 


-old Hindi we get from the famous Pusura- 


DANTA, the volumious Digambara author. 
His date is fixed by the Rai Bahadur with 
reference to inscriptions and historical events 
to be about Vikram Samvat 1029=965 A. C. 
In about 30° years we find the vernacular 
conquering. His epic works on subjects 
which every Jain must know and hear re- 
citations on-—his Adi-Purana and Uttara- 
Purana. bis Charitas or ‘biographies’ are all 
written in vernacular. Pushpadanta employs 
Chau-pat so well-known to us from Jayasi 
and Tulsi-Dasa. Samples of his language are: 


aug ETI- IU- | 
Uq-aqaag yt Was 
BURA RIAU YA wa 
BE ufea At urai 


=“ 


given pp. 752-6). 
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. . SRicmaxpa who flourished about.996 A. C. - 
adopts vernacular not only in various 
vernacular metres (some of which have now 
become extinct) but also in Sanskrit metres 
like Vamsastha : 
i aut gfu armada dfs | 
aC Sa aadi area n 
afafa yar gge area | 
UWS ya WAS TET N 
An example of an extinct metre is: 
QEU WE l MUEVE I 
HT ag Wau wets i 
[ garsatTa ae | 
Duhadaum metre 
Tbe Vamsastha verses of this author remind 
us of the present-day leading poet of Nepal 
who has given a modern literature to his 
country using Sanskrit metres. 

Duanapata lived in the eleventh century 
Mr. Hiralal points out that Dr.° Jocobi has 
edited his Bhavishya-datta ` Charita recently. 
Unfortunately this is not yet available to 
me. Dhanapala uses the Hindi metre soratha 
and begins his work. with a soratha. From 
his Srutapanchami kdtha extracts have been 
We find him using ‘Chaupai 
as his main metre. 

PETE ay TST U | 
aT way fad GUS T VS 

Yocacnanpra Mosi (12th century) has 
doha as the prevailing metre in his Yoga-sara, 
and occasionally sorathas and Chau-pais : 

SHAT Mas Ws 

al arag à arias 

WAV ATT UT 

aug aie wish wha © 
arg afs acs A aT | 
aig waly afcfa al vas y 


We are thankful to Mr. Hira Lal for 
putting before us the connecting link between 
the Chand Bardai-Jayasi epoch, and Raja- 
Sekhara. We also congratulate the- ©. P. 
Government on this production which tells 
us that even their territory which was 
believed to be devoid of literary treasures 
has so much new knowledge in store for us, 


I would here sound one noge of disagree- - 


ment with the learned historian. He says that 
doha may be regarded as “to have come into 
use about 933 A.D,” \p. xiviii) I respectfully 
differ. Doha must have been well-established 


‘come into existence ? 
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before 933 A.C. Then Devasena 
advisable to adopt it. But evidently its field: 
had been secular, or at any rate non-Jaina. 
it was introduced for the first time in Jaina 
religious literature by Devasena (933 A.C), 
but it must have already existed for some. 
centuries and would have been, widely 
popular. — 

` The question arises, when did this language. 
which had cast off inflexion and declension 
The Prakrit gramma- 
rians ignore this new variety of language. They 
take notice up to Apabhamsa-~a technical 
term employed by them to denote an inter- 
mediary or transitional Prakrit. But -the 
examples given by Rai Bahadur Hira Lal 


thought it 


- do not answer the Apabhramsa characteristics. 


so mitch as they display old Hindi features. 
We know from the later language, that is 


Old Hindi, that the language brought to- 


light is clearly to be identified as the mother 
of Old Hindi. What then is the term for: 
it ? The answer is given by Narada the law- 
giver : 
MITE ATES | A DCA, 
TAT, asa aTa T, ITAA GTA, 
SUMING WT ATT Ae TT, WT 


Narada cited in the Viramitrodaya, p. 72: 
(Calcutta, 1875), see also. Jolly, Sacred Books 
of the East, ‘Narada and Brihaspati’ p. 266. 
` The Preceptor (or Teacher) was to give 
instruction to his pupils through ‘Sanskrit. 
Prakrit, and Desa-bhasha. The last one means. ` 
‘the spoken language of the country.’ There 
was thus desa-bhasha distinct from Prakrit. 
‘Apabhramsa was included in Prakrit : Desa- 
bhasha was something besides Prakrit-cum- 
Apabhramsa and not identical with them: 
Desa-bhasha was thus the term for verna- 
cular. It is probably this language ~ which is 
implied by Prakirt Grammarians in their 
term desi for certain class of words which 
are not Sanskrit and Prakrit. Our examples. 
having metres which are not Sanskritie or 
Prakritic and having a grammar quite distinct 
from them is the desa-bhasha of Narada. It. 
is a justifiable inference from the verse of 
Narada’ that when that’ direction was laid 
Prakrit had ceased to be a spoken language. 
The vernaculars would thus have arisen in 


‘or avout the Gupta period. 


The known faithfulness of the religious 


„scribes of the Jainas ensures the preservation 


of the original texts. Prima facie the texts 
as we find them have to be taken to. re- 
present the ascertained periods of their authors. 





CANADA CELEBRATES DIAMOND JUBILEE 


By SUDHINDRA BOSE, Ps.D. 


Lecturer in Political Science, State University of Iowa 


ANADA celebrated sixty years of. its 
national existence on the first three 
days of July. Just ‘as the people of 

the United States celebrated this week the 
151st anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, so the Canadians held the diaraond 
jubilee of the confederation of united pro- 
vinces. ‘The Canadian celebration was on a 
scale never before attempted in that country. 

The two notable achievements in the 
brief Canadian life have been the winning 
of responsible government and the establish- 
ment of a federal system. Side by side with 
this political development has been a steady 
growth of agriculture, manufacturing, com- 
merce, mining, and lumbering. Technically 
it may yet lack some parts of an indepen- 
dent national outfit; but Canada to all 
intents and purposes is a free country under 
its own steam, rather than an English colony 
under the hoof of the London government. 
Canada from 1867 to 1927 has made a record 
of marvellous progress. . 

Canada did not always have a national 
consciousness. It is a modern phenomenon. 
The Canadian population is a mongrel breed 
of many races in which the English and the 
French predominate. Although the idea of 
a Canadian nation had spread amongst the 
peoples of Canada even before 1867 when 
the confederation took place, some of the 
leading provincial politicians were unrelenting 
antagonists of a federation. 

The opposition to the union was specially 
strong in the maritime provinces.’ The 
anti-confederation sentiment is well indicated 
by the expressed opinions of the majority 
of the newspapers in that section of the 
country. Perhaps the following from the 
Halifax Citexen of June 2ist, 1867, will 
give some idea of the strength of this 
sentiment : 


“The Canadian government has already, before 
the Confederation Act comes into force, assumed 
the government of Nova Scotia and. New Bruns- 
wick, and has issued an order-in-council appointing 
the first day of July a national holiday throughout 
the Dominion, and also ordering the volunteer 


forces of the four provinces to turnout in their- — 
respective districts, and celebrate the day by a 
review, firing of salutes and other modes of 
rejoicing. The - order also provides that all. 
volunteers who turn out shall receive one day’s. 


pay. ; 

“We doubt if even this magnificent. reward, 
thus generously offered, will induce all volunteers- 
in Nova Scotia to observe the day in the manner- 
prescribed, or prevent those who do obey the 
command of their officers from feeling a throb of 
shame as ‘they fire a feu de joie overthe grave 
of their country’s freedom. 

_ “One of the religious weeklies suggests that. 
divine service should be held in all the churches 
and that the day should be observed as one of 
thanksgiving. By all means open the churches,. 
not, however, for thanksgiving and rejoicing, but. 
for the more appropriate services of humiliation: 
and prayer; let every flag in the country float 
at half mast, and let the day be observed, as an. 
occasion of lamentation and mourning over the- 
lost. liberties of unhappy Nova Scotia.” 


These extracts show how bitterly the 
opposition viewed the outcome ‘There was- 
much weeping and goashing of teeth. There. 
were among the irreconcilables days of. - 
fasting and lamentation. | 

lt was such a hot fight the anti-confeder- 
ate group waged that itis now difficult te- 
visualize it. Among the  confederation’s. 
bitterest enemy none was more vehement. 
than Mr. Joseph Howe, a ‘native of Nova. 
Scotia and reputed to be Canada’s foremost 


` orator of the time. Voicing his preference 


to be known as a British subject rather- 
than a Canadian citizen, the loyalist Joe- 
Howe burst forth : 


“We belong to a great Confederacy now—the 
British Empire. I am a British. subject, and for 
me that term includes free trade and common 
interest with fifty provinces, two hundred and. 


fifty millions of people, forming. an empire too 


grand and too extensive for ordinary imagination. 
Canada, we are told.. has invented a new flag. 
lately, I suppose with the inevitable beaver upon 
it, gnawing himself off a mapple tree. Verily, we- 
should be inferior animals, and. our fur not worth 
much if we wege to gnaw ourselves off. the great 
tree whose tap roots are iñ the British Islands— 
whose limbs stretch far and wide over the 
universe—beneath whose majestic shades. are at. 
once dignity and repose- Born for the universe 
as every British subject is, I cannot narrow my. 
mind to accept the great privileges- prepared for us.. 
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“Nobody can accuse me of blasphemy, for 
certainly the constitution we are asked to accept is 
unlike anything in heaven or earth or under the 
earth. The Confederacy is neither-an empire, a 
monarchy nor a republic. It is to be a nation 
without an army or navy—without a King or 
President, or foreign office—with no capital but 
debts ‘clubbed together and a frontier of four 
thousand miles.” 


That was what Joe Howe said in Canada 
Some sixty years ago. An Indian in reading 
Joe’s Jugubrius oration might think that it 
was delivered by some super-loyalist of 
India of today. The minds of. the ultra- 
loyalists, both in India and in Canada, 
Strangely enough run on the same track. 

The majority of the Canadian people, 
however, soon perceived that those who are 
opposed to the ùnion were moved by petty 
jealousies and rivalries, and were seeking 
their own local selfish aims. To the alter of 
the united nation must be sacrificed the 
local and provihcial interests. The “fathers 
of confederation” sought therefore to esta- 
blish national institutions capable of handling 
national affairs common to all the colonies. 


“Many of them ‘believed that federation 
would be the main factor in building up a 
Canadian national sentiment’, writes H. 
Duncan Hall in his book The British 
Commonwealth of Nations, “a consciousness 
of unity springing from the ‘fact of high 
- purposes pursued in common, and a wider 
loyalty binding together, each to eacb, Nova 
' Scotian, French Canadian, and United Empire 
Loyalist. They saw, too, that only by 
creating a Canadian state exercising all the 
powers of a state, could the inhabitants of 
the Colonies in Canada be given a sufficient- 
ly wide field of action and of responsibility 
to enable them to raise themselves above 
dependence, and to the level of human 
dignity reached by, say, the citizens of the 
United States, or of the United Kingdom. 
Nationalism thus meant the end of colonial- 
ism. ‘But it did not necessarily mean the 
formal severance of the connection with the 
Mother Country. That connection, as all 
parties agreed, should be strengthened rather 
than’ weakened, but the more far-sighted 
leaders realized that it could not safely be 
‘strengthened unless it were rebuilt upon a 
new basis—that of free co-operation between 
virtually independent states.” .« | 

Finally delegates from various provinces 
met at Quebeck in 1864 and adopted 72 reso- 
lutions presenting a plan for federation. Then 
in 1867 the British Imperial Parliament 
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passed the British North American Act, 
providing federation of all British North 
American provinces ratifying. It made 
Canada the first of the British pessessions 
to attain autonomy. The Act. created central 
government of a royally appointed Governor- 
General, a Senate of 78 appointed life mem- 
bers, a House of Commons of elected mem- 
bers apportioned to population, and a Cabinet 
responsible to the House of Commons. Each 
province was to have a Lieutenant-Governor, 
a legislature and a responsible ministry. 

Specified local powers were assigned to 
provincial governments, while the general 
and residuary powers were entrusted to 
Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. In short, 
Canada became a full self-governing entity 
within the British empire. 


One of the strangest members 
British empire in the New World is New- 
foundland. It is an island ‘separated from 
Canada by a narrow strait. This island is 
smaller than England, but larger than Ireland. 
Newfoundland, the oldest settled territory 
on the Canadian side, is independent of the 
Dominion. Newfoundland has a government 
and a written constitution of its own. 

At the time of the--cenfederation New- 
foundland held aloof. Since then there has 
been considerable discussion of uniting with 
Canada ; but the union has never taken place. 

Professor Robinson in his “Development of 
the British Empire” tells us that in 1894 
when Newfoundland was confronted with a 
crushing financial disaster, it sought to join 
the Dominion. Canada, however, was un- 
willing to assume Newfoundland’s debt of- 
forty-eight million rupees. It is probable that 
Newfoundland, whose chief feature of life is 
the industry of fishing, would continue to 
live alone—outside the Dominion. With the 
exception of Newfoundland, the Dominion of 
Canada is inclusive of all the varied life of 
the nation from one sea coast to another. - 

Unlike India, Canada is not a “subordinate 
member of his majesty’s government.” ‘There - 
is still the British appointed governor-general 
but he is no longer the representative of the 
British. cabinet. He is more of a social 
ornament than a political power. If he 
should forget this at any time, God help him! 
Since the new imperial shake-up, if has been 
decided. that ‘henceforth communications are 
not to be through the Governor-General but 
directly from Cabinet to Cabinet’. A self- 
governing member of the empire, Canada is 
master of its own destiny. It is subject to — 
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no compulsion whatever from the far-off 
London government. l 
AS an unquestioned sign of its full nation- 
hood, Canada has the right to send and 
receive ambassadors. The new Canadian Lega- 
tion was opened in Washington last March, 
and the name of thefirst Canadian Minister is 
Vincent Massey. America, too, has sent a 
Minister to Ottawa. This was not accomplishd 
without opposition. “The House of Lords”, 
said a member of the Canadian Parliament 
recently, “both temporal and spiritual, and 
practically all of the former British Ambassa- 
dors with the exception of Lord Bryce, were, 
and are still, opposed to Canada’s entering 
the family of nations and hoisting her own 
flag in Washington.” Such hostility was, how- 
ever, coolly brushed aside by Canadians. 
Today all matters relating to the Dominion 
aud the vast trade between the two great 
sections of North America are settled by the 
Canadian envoy and not by the British 
ambassador. When will India follow the 
example of Canada and have its own envoy ? 

All the autonomous territories of Hugland, 
especially Canada, South Africa and Ireland, 
enjoy nof, only national but international 
freedom. They are not the sort to boggle 
at a toothless formula. They have completely 
emancipated themselves from the existing 
bonds of subordination to London. A great 
fact has thus come into being in the world. 
We should give this matter a little attention. 
From this year of grace 1927, English minis- 
ters will sign treaties for England only, and 
each dominion wiil sign for itself The 
dominions will do about what they please. 
Self-determination and empire are irreconcil- 
able foes. E 

Does this indicate that the weakened 
British empire is on the point of dissolution 
and about to dissolve? Does this mean that 
British imperialism is dead and damned for 
good and all? Some say that the grip of 
the British empire on all its possessions is 


doomed to loosen through the years until - 


the empire will fade away like a’ nightmare. 
Already the old empire is a thing of the 
past. Delusion? No use asking! Perhaps 
we have enough perception of the truth 
anyhow. Many another empire has marched 
‘to the old ash-can of time. That is to say, 
who knows what is in the womb of the 
_ future? | 

It is amusing to reflect thatthe title desired 
for thenew confederation was. the “Kingdom of 
Canada.” Indeed the sixth draft of the bill 
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contained the title, “Kingdom of Canada.” This. 
was, however, disallowed on the ground that the 
monarchical term of “Kingdom” would wound 
‘the sensibilities of the Yankees” of the 
great American Republic. The official name 
of the country was therefore substituted as 
the Dominion of Canada. It has a population 
of nearly nine millions; but the total area 
of the Dominion is about the same as that. 
of the United States. 3 

The four-thousand miles of boundary 
line which runs between the United States. 
and Canada is a remarkable frontier. It is 
entirely unfortified. The frontier is guarded 
chiefly for custom with a checking up of 
immigration. A high tariff wall stands in 
the way ; but the tariff wall is not reinforced 
by a military wall. 

There is at present no thought of Ameri- 
cans annexing Canada. It is not in their 
dreams. If anyone mentions it, the yawning: 
response is a kind of “ho-hum”! When the 
American revolution started the American’ 
colonies hoped that the Canadians would throw 
in their lot with the fighting colonials and: 
declare for independence. That amiable. 
hope was never realized. The pursaasion of 
Benjamin Franklin, who went to Canada, did: 
not avail. 

Canada had been the place of refuge for 
a large number of Americans who ‘were. 
disloyal to the cause of the American. 
revolution. It has been stated that the- 
sympathies of at least one third of the 
colonists were with the Eaglish side. In 
1776 when the Declaration of Independence. 
was made, anybody who’ would not support 
it was liable to the penalties of treason. 
“Committees watched every move of suspected 
Loyalists”, observes Professor George M.. 
Wrong of the University of Toronto, 


“We hear of Loyalist clergymen dragged from. 
their pulpits and maltreated; of Loyalists who. 
were whipped through the streets and had, their 
ears cropped ; of other Loyalists covered with tar 
and then rolled in feathers taken from their own 
beds, or held astride of the sharp edge of a rail 
and made to take a rough ride which involved. 
acute pain ; or held under the water and_ brought 
to breathe and then ducked again ; or tied roughly 
ni post, with some dead animal dangling by 

em. ' 


I have rather more than a suspicion that 
war has never been a bed of roses, not even 
excludiog the late War for Civilization 
(1914-1918). That is a fact which is useless. 
to hedge in or gloss over with rhetoric. At 
any rate, American patriots drove out with. 
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great severity—and even with ruthlessness 


‘hundreds and hundreds of hated Loayalists and 
Tories across the border to Halifax. The city of 
‘Halifax came to be known as the , infamous 
head-quarters of traitors, and enemies of 
‘liberty. Today the past seems to have been 
wiped out, and a complete understanding 
‘exists between Americans and Canadians. 
“Everything points to a coming’ time of 
‘trial for the nation and the empire,” 
remarked Dean Inge of London the other 
-day in one of his jeremiads, Like every 
Tory . Englishman of his class, the gloomy 
‘Dean believes that the large populations of 
the British empire should remain in 
‘subjection forever. Theirs is kut the duty 
sto. bow .down-in . humility and contribute 
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financial and—~in war times—military support. 
The Reverend Doctor William Ralph Inge 
is a specialist in imperialism, celestial and 
temporal. Independence is barbarism. If it 
is, then some three million. Americans turned 
crude barbarians 151 years ago, and their 
descendants are now enjoing the splendid 
savage State. The fact is that it is as’ hard 
fora Tory to judge Americans justly as if 
is to get out of his hide. Happily Canadians 
and most sensible Englishmen understand the 
American state of mind which prefers an 
independent barbarian to a vassal of the 
English nation. 


Iowa City, U. S. A. 
July 8, 1927 
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86 AUTOCRATIC rule will in future bean exception 

and an anomaly, and in the vast majority of 

‘the countries of the world, the realisation of 
the danger that attends autocratic rule without 
proper regard to the interests of the people has 
ded to the substitution of Government by the 
people for the uncontrolled authority: of an in- 
ee sovereign.” (Lord Chelmsford at Bharatpur 


The time for appointing the statutory 
commission on the Montford . Reforms is 
drawing ‘near, aud the Chamber of Princes 
has already appointed a . Committee to report 
_on the future of the Indian States and their 
‘relations to the future Government of India 
-as constituted .by a further instalment of 
Reforms. The Committee is expected to 


report on the ways and means for the main- ' 


‘tenance of the present dignities, privileges 
and rights of -Indian Princes. The Princes 
have become very jealous of their rights and 
‘are trying to advance their claims to particular 
territories, or suzerainty over particular 
-smallar States under the old treaties. The 
Nizam asked for the Renditiom of the Berars 
and the Gaekwar claimed his paramountcy 
over his tributaries in Kathiawar, but the late 
Viceroy Lord Reading gave a stunning blow 
to the growing ambitions of such Princes by 
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his memorable reply to the Nizam on the 
27th March, 1926, finally rejecting his claim 
to the Berars with the concurrence of His 
Majesty’s Government. In the course of that — 
reply he said :— | ; 


“The sovereignty of the British Crown is 
supreme in India, and therefore no ruler of an 
Indian State can justifiably claim to negotiate with 
the British Government onan equal footing. Its 
Supremacy is not based only upon treaties and 
engagements, but exists independently of them and 
quite apart from its prerogative in matters relating 
to foreign powers and policies. It is the right and 
duty of the British Government, while scrupulously 
respecting all treaties and engagements with 
Indian States to preserve peace and good order 
throughout India,” a . 

‘The right of the British Government to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of Indian States is 
another instance: of the consequences necessarily 
involved in the supremacy _ of the British Crown. 
The British Goyernment had, indeed, shown, again 
and again, that they have no desire to exercise 
this right without grave reason, but the internal 
no, less than external security which the ruling 
Princes enjoy is_ due ultimately to the protecting 
power of the British Government, and where 
imperial interests are concerned, orthe general 
welfare of the people of a State is seriously and 
grievously affected by the action of its Government, 
it is with the Paramount Power that, the ultimate 
responsibility of taking remedial action if necessary 
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must lie.” *** “The varying degrees of sovereignty 


which the Rulers enjoy are all subject to due. 


exercise by Power of . this 


the Paramount 
responsibility,” 

Lord Reading has thus proclaimed a new 
orientation of policy towards the Indian States 
in an authoritative manner, and it is our 
duty to examine its implications. The British 
Government has, by its concurrence in the 
principles enunciated by the late Viceroy, 
converted its former Allies and Friends into 
vassals, emphasised the Paramountcy of the 
British Crown over them, and reaffirmed its 
right of intervention in the internal affairs 
of Indian States, if the imperial interests or 
the general welfare of State subjects require 
it. The Government has declared in un- 
equivocal terms its duty to preserve peace 
and good order throughout India, and to take 
remedial action in the interests of State 
subjects if their general welfare is seriously 
or grievously affected by the action of a 
State Government, 


The. reply also reminds the Princes that 


the internal security that they enjoy is due 
ultimately to the protecting arm of Britain, 
and that, without that support they may find 
their position quite insecure owing to the 
revolt of their subjects. Lord Reading 
assures the State subjects that as they have 
lost the right of revolt, the Paramount Power 
isbound to protect them against the tyranny 
and misrule of their Princes. 

The Montford report contemplates a 
revision of treaties with the Indian States 
and the time is ripe for ‘such revision in 
view of the pronouncement of Lord Reading. 

The future of Indian States involves the 
future of their subjects. State subjects are 
showing signs of dissatisfaction against their 
present condition anda number of State 
subjects conferences are being held, pre- 
eminent among them being the All India 
Indian State subjects conference, the Deccan 
States subjects conference, the Kathiawar 
Political Conference, the Baroda State Praja 
Mandal, Cutchhi Prajakiya Parishad, and some 
others. The demand for responsible Self- 
Government in Indian States is growing 
apace, and itis being supported by a section 
of the Indian Press like the “Kesari” and 
“Mahratta” of Poona, the “Dnyan Prakash” 
and “Servant of India” the “The Tarun 
Rajastan”, “The -Nava Gujarat’, “The 
Saurashtra” and the great Dailies of Bombay 
like the “Bombay Chronicle”, the “Hindustan”, 
the “Bombay Samachar”, the “Sanj Vartman”’ 


and some others. Mr. G. R. Abhyankar the 
President of the last sessions of the Deccan 
States Conference held on the 22nd May, 1926 
in Poonais a great student of problems of 
Indian States, and relying on the latest 
pronouncement of Lord Reading and the 
previous history of the development of the 
Paramountey of the British Power over its 
former allies, he emphatically asked the 
British Government to advise, encourage and 
even dictate the introduction of representative 
institutions and development on democratic 
lines leading to the realisation of full respon- ` 
sible Self-Government in Indian States. 

As the Royal Proclamation of 1917 has 
declared full responsible Self-Government for 
India as the goal of British policy it involves 
the federation of Indian States with the 
different Self-Governing provinces of British 
India. | . 

The Montford Report expected enlightened 
Indian Princes to follow in the wake of 
British India and introduce parallel constitu- 
tional reforms, but that expectation has not. 
been fulfilled and as there eannot be a real 
federation between potential democracies with 
actual autocracies without jeopardising the 
very existence of the Commonwealth of 
India, the time has come for the British 
Government to intervene and make. the 
Princes introduce constitutional reforms 
parallel to those in British India in their 
States and put constitutional checks on their. 
autocracy. Mr. Abhyankar, therefore, pleaded 
for a Royal proclamation expressing the will 
of the British Government to extend the 
Royal pronouncement of 1917 to Indian 
States. The King Emperor may call upon the 
Indian Princes to carry out the Royal be- 
hest, and the Princes will have no alternative 
but to obey the Royal will, backed bythe 
full prestige of the British nation. 

In his speech at Bharatpur Lord 
Chelmsford reminded the Princes that the 
days of autocracy were gone and that the 
time had come for substituting Government 
by the people for the uneontrolled authority 
of an individual sovereign. But our Princes, 
just like the Bourbons, learn nothing and 
sit on a fence depending upon antediluvian 
methods of administration. 

Lord Curzon once remarked that Indian 
Princes shod remember that they exist for 
the people, and that the subjects do not exist 
for them. He,therefore, required the Princes ' 
to take the permission of the Governor- 
General and Viceroy for their foreign travels 
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and absentee rule. Some frequent sojourners 
to Europe like H. H. the Gaekwar felt the 
humiliation, but judging at this distance I 
think the rule was salutary, and the present 
pratical abrogation of that rule has only led 
numerous Princes to make annual pilgrimages 
to European watering places, pleasure resorts 
. and sporting centres under one excuse or 
other, resulting in many scandals like that 
of Mr. A. in the Mrs. Robinson case, 

The situation has become so unbearable, 
the grievances of States subjects are so 
great, the extravagance of most of our 
` Princes has become so scandalous, ‘that the 
conversion of our States into constitutional 
monarchies or their absorption into British 
India are the only alternatives left to us. 

Mr. Abhyankar wants a Royal Commission 
and the Conference supported him in that 
demand in order to go exhaustively into the 
question of treaty rights, status of Princes, 
their obligations and duties as constitutional 
monarchs, the method of introducing respon- 
sible Government in Indian States, the 
machinery by which matters of common 
interests can be adjusted, and the part which 
Indian Princes and States subjects have to 
play in reaching the goal of Federated India. 
The Rt. Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Shrinivasa Shastri 
emphatically supports the demand and says 
that personal rule must go, however- benevo- 
lent it may be in particular cases. The 
demand for a Royal Commission is quite 
opportune and if the Governor-General 
accepts it, fhe work of the Statutory 
Commission will become somewhat easy. 

The ‘doctrine of  self-determination was 
one of the fourteen points of the Iate 
President Wilson and it was partially 
applied to the territories and peoples of the 
vanquished countries in Europe and Asia. 
Here also it may not be in the interests of 
Britain to make an unlimited application of 
the principle and allow India the choice of 


complete independence or Dominion Status. 


as against the present bureaucratic autocracy. 
But the principle may well be allowed to 
have operation in determining ‘the future of 
Indian States. A plebiscite may be taken 
in each individual State by secret ballot 
under gurantee of British protection against 
harasment by the Princes or their adminis- 
trations to the States subjects, under direct 
British Supervision and control, requiring all 
adult.males and females to vote whether 


they prefer to continue as States subjects or. 


want to be British Indian subjects and 
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' desire absorption of their States in British 


India. 

If the Royal Commission goes through . 
the grievances of the subjects of each indivi- 
dual State and gets a plebiscite, I am sure 
the vast majority of the Ryots of Indian 
States would vote for absorption in British 
India, and the British Crown will- be bound 
to respect the wishes of the majority and 
annex most of these States as rotten States, 
pension off the Royal families and extend 
the comparative blessings of bureaucratic 
autocracy with a veneer of democratic insti- 
tutions of British India. 


Even the elementary rights of man, viz, ` 


liberty of speech, Press or Association, 
security of life and property and the right 
of habeas corpus, are almost. non-existent 
in ‘most of these states. Religious toleration 
and the protection of the honour of women 
are not to be found in some of these states 
and rapes, and abductions in broad day light 
by the. Princes or their underlings are 
frequently. reported. 

It is no fault of the states subjects if 
their minds are alienated from indigenous 
rulers and turned towards the Paramount 
Power for protection and benevolent inter- 
vention. The incidence of thxation in most 
of these States per head of population is 
very much higher than:in British India, 
while the sources of income are lesser owing 
to want of development of industries, 
commerce, and agriculture. The states subjects 
envy the lot of their British Indian brethren, 
just as they in their turn are dissatisfied 
with their present condition and want: 
Dominion Status and full responsible Self- 
Government under the British Crown. 


As ‘Mahatma Gandhi once said, states 
subjects are slaves of slaves and as such 
their lot is only to be pitied, and they cannot 
be asked to plunge into the vortex of non- 
co-operation. The lot of direct -slaves is 
much better than that of slaves of slaves, and 
hence aùy measures that tend to remove 
the middle slaves and convert the states sub- 
jects into British Indian subjects are welcome. 
I therefore urge upon the British Govern- 
ment the need of Royal Commission and- the 
application of the doctrine of self-determina- 
tion in a limited sense to Indian states and 
their subjects. 

The Commission ought to have representa- 
tives of states subjects, Princes, British 
Indians, and the British Government, with: 
power -to co-opt local members while 
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hearing the grievances of particular states 
and their subjects. As Sir Robert Holland 
said in London recently before the East 
India Association the British Government 


cannot tolerate for a moment any tyranny ` 


in. an Indian state under its protection, and 
the people want a sincere attempt to apply 
the principle. The ways of the foreign and 
Political Department of the Government of 
India are indeed inscrutable, but in view of 
the recent pronouncement of Lord Reading, 
it must encourage the people to come forward 
with their grievances and the 
officers should try to remedy them and help 
the Royal Commission in their work with 
their official confidential reports against 
particular Princes. 


The late Maharaja of Gwalior has laid 
down the golden rule of two percent of the 
gross revenues of the state for the Privy 
Purse, to be followed by all our Indian 
Princes. The Dewan of Baroda compared 
the Khangi grant of the Gaekwar with that 
of the Nizam, Holkar etc, and showed that 
the Gaekwar’s grant was much less than 
that of these states and stood at between 
nine and ten percent of the Revenues. When 
even au enlightened Prince like the Gaekwar 
wants rupees twenty. lacs for himself, two 
hundred seventeen thousand for the Heir- 
apparent and some more lacs for providing 
other members of the Royal Family as 
announced by the Dewan in his budget 
speech, what must be the state of affairs in 
other states can better be imagined than 
described. The economie strain on the 
resources of the States is terrible, and in 
view of the fact that there are nearly 700 


states, big and small with a population of | 


nearly seven crores; the problem becomes 
very important. The gross revenues of these 
states must be nearly seventy crores taking 
Rs. 10 as the incidence of taxation per head 
of population at a moderate computation. 
Taking the Gaekwar as an example of an 
enlightened Prince with a percentage ‘of ten 
percent for himself and some more for the 
Heir-apparent and the Royal Family at one 
end and some of the Rajput Princes spending 
more than half their revenues on their 
personal expenses, at the other end, we may 
strike the golden mean and be quite certain 
that our Princes are spending from twenty 
to twenty-five percent of the State Revenues 
on themselves and their Royal Families on 
the average. This means that an amount 
- ranging from 14 crores to 17'/2 crores of 
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rupees is spent to maintain these Princes. 
Much of this amount is spent in dissipation, 
wine and women, intrigue and moral degra- 
dation, long sojourns in Europe, and purchase 


of foreign furniture, and foreign materials for 


their palaces. The atmosphere of most of 
these Darbars is full of -petty intrigues, 
chicanery and low morals, in which the 
resources of the State drawn from the 
lifeblood of the subjects are  frittered 
away. If these states were annexed the 
expense of maintaining the Princes and 
the Royal Families will be saved and. the 
administration can be run at a very 
low cost. As an "Ex-minister’” says in the 
“Hindustan Review” of April 1926, the cost 
of maintaining the head of an Indian 
Province is not more than one percent, so 
that Indian States subjects will be 
benefitted by an immense amount in case 
of annexation. Till that consummation is 
achieved it is the duty of the British 
Government to see that no Prince exceeds 
the two percentstandard of the late Maharaja 
Scindia for his Privy Purse, so that more 
money may be available for progressive 
departments like education, commerce, 
industries and agriculture, medical relief 
and sanitation, local self-government and 
village reconstruction ete. 


The partition of Bengal was a blow 
aimed at the solidarity of the Bengalis by 
Lord Curzon, and it is amatter of history 
what efforts were needed to get it unsettled. 
In the Gujarati speaking territories of the 
Bombay Presidency, there area large number 
of Indian States in the Mahi-Kantha, Banas 
Kantha, Rewa-Kantha and Kathiawar Agencies 
ranging from the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
the Rao of Outch to the pettiest Chief of 
three or four villages in Kathiawar totalling 
nearly 800. There are British Gujarat . 
Districts also like Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, 
Kaira and Panch Mahals. The number of 
such States is legion and the Gujarati speaking 
population has been partitioned nto as many 
jurisdictions owing to historical causes. 
The solidarity of the linguistic province of 
Gujarat has been thus destroyed, and in any 
future scheme of linguistic provinces, the 
problem how to restore the full solidarity 
of the population and remove the evils of 
mutually exclusive jurisdictions---will have to 
be faced. Such a condition exists in some 
other parts of India also. I would suggest 
that the Royal Commission should be asked 
to recommend the ways and means of 
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achieving such solidarity and unity in any 
given linguistic province in any future 
Federated comnionwealth of India. In my 
opinion, we should follow’ the German 
method of mediatising the smaller states, 
and - create a  sub-federation- 
Kathiawar and Cutch states with British 
Gujarat constituting a new linguistic province 
with a uniformity of law and administration, 
converting tbe states info so many 
Districts or Talukas or circles as the 
case may be. The Princes may either 
be pensioned off or, if that is impracticable, 
they may be treated as hereditary officers 
of the Government, holding their offices 
during good behaviour. This will unify the 
whole province and the population, may well 
be trusted to develop a sort of provincial 
patriotism. 


The same solution will apply to other 
parts of India where the same difficulty 
arises. The proposed Royal Commission 
may examine this question very throughly 
as: it vitally affects the future constitution 
of the federated states'of India. 


In ‘any scheme of federation there can 
be only two Houses; viz, the Congress or 
House of Commons representing the popu- 
lation of the whole of India including the 
Indian States, and the senate or the upper 
House representative of the various Provincial 
Legislatures and Governments. There is no 


of Gujarat 
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place for a Chamber of Princes or a house 


of Representatives of States subjects, but 
till India becomes a full-fledged federation 
of United States of India, if is necesssry to 
have a seperate House of. Representatives 
of Indian: States subjects to balance the Cham- 
ber of Princes. The functions of the 
suggested House which is proposed by the 
Deccan States subjects Conference should be 
that of the House of Commons for Indian 
States subjects while the Chamber of Princes 
may remain as the House of Lords with no 
greater Powers than that of a similar Body 
in England. Where there are questions of 
common concern to the whole of India there 
may be -joint sessions of the Legislative 
Assembly and the House of Representatives 
of Indian States subjects-and there may be 
a similar joint sessions of the Council of 
States and Chamber of Princes. The Royal 
Commission should be empowered to recom- 
mend to the statutory commission of 1929 
what should be done for the representation 
of Indian States subjects in order to safeguard 
their interests and the redress of their 
grievances by the. Central Government. 

The problems of Indian States and their 
subjects are so many that jt is not possible 
to do. justice to them in a single article, 
but I shall be glad if my article stimulates 
interest in others. and leads to a greater study 
of the Indian States problems in future by ` 
our leaders and politicians. 
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(6 YSORE is the model native state of 
M India. No British province is better 
managed or more prosperous and 
contented.” So wrote Sir Sidney Low. Nay, 
he went further and stated that under the 
inspiring rule of the present Maharaja, the 
state had been making phenomenal progress. 
Such indeed have been the results of these 
twenty-five years of administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Sir Sri Krishna- 
rajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, G.C.S.1, G.C.B., 
the Silver Jubilee of whose installation on 
the ancient. Gadi of Mysore is being celebrat- 
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ed this month by Mysoreans all over the 
country. The sponteneous feelings of loyalty 
and affection that are being expressed 
everywhere on this occasion could well be 
considered the real index of the great 
popularity of this illustrious ruler among 
his people. 

Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, when 
but a youth of 18 years, was invested 
with the responsibilities of government on 
Sth August 1902 by the then Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, Lord Curzon. 
Even at this age, the young prince was 
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evincing great | personal interest. in the 
welfare of the people and in the problems 
connected with the administration. Lord 
Curzon who was. present at the installation 
ceremony of the Maharaja rightly remarked. : 

“We bave seen the natural good sense of the 
Maharaja develop by steady degrees until we feel 
ratisiied of his capacity to assume the full and 
final responsibility of the government of men. He 
has made frequent tours among_his people, He 
has studied their wants and needs at firsthand. 
He has thereby acquired the knowledge which 
will enable him to understand the problems with 
which he will be confronted”. 


The Viceroy hoped that “fortified by this 
knowledge, his (the Maharaja’s) natural 
business-like habits and instinctive self- 
reliance should enable him to steer a straight 
course.” And the- Vicerov’s hopes have 
never been belied. From the day he became 
the ruler, His Highness the Maharaja, assisted 
by a succession of brilliant dewans, has been 
taking Mysore right on the path of progress 
and today Mysore is acclaimed as the most 
well-governed and progressive Indian state. 

The Maharaja of Mysore has always been 
amidst his people working for and with them 
for the common good of all ; but at the same 
time keeping in perfect touch with and some 
times being abreast of all current movements 
and thcught in the outside world. This 
intelligent and sympathetic administration of 
the Maharaja has resulted in a general 
advance towards prosperity of both the people 
and the state. 


Since 1902, people are being gradually 
associated more and more with the admini- 
stration of the state. The revenues of the 
state have practically doubled. Numerous 
large industries have been either started or 
fostered by the government. Thousands of 
acres of arable land have been brought under 
cultivation and great agricultural facilities 
.given to the peasants. Large irrigation works 
have been undertaken. New roads have been 
‘constructed and fresh railways laid. 
Education is spread on a large scale. Public 
health and sanitation have very much 
improved. Great facilities for medical relief 
are allowed. In fact,in every way Mysore 
has been well on the onward march of 
progress. 

All these improvements would not have 
been possible without the aid of able 
assistance. And His Highness the Maharaja 
has been particularly happy in his choice of 
ministers and other principle officers of 
state. These ministers, well-known ‘for their 
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most unselfish devotion and genuine loyalty 
to the state and its ruler, have all been 
brilliant administrators who have in succession 
contributed considerably to the present 
progressive state of Mysore. 

It was, however, an act of the highest politi- 
cal sagacity on the part of the Maharaja 
when he took courage with both his hands 
and appointed Sir M. Visvesvaraya, an 
engineer all through his life, to the Dewanship 
of Mysore in the teeth of strong opposition 
from all sides. And today the people of 
Mysore are reaping the lasting benefits and 
advantages of what was atthe time considered 
a rash and autocratic action of His Highness 
the Maharaja. It was during Sir M. Visve- 
Svaraya’s tenure of office that Mysore has 
made the greatest progress and the large 
schemes of reconstruction formulated by this 
great patriot, statesman and administrator, are 
yet being carried into action by the succeeding 
Dewans. 

It is easily conceded on all hands that in 
spite of short waves of communal and 
sectarian animosities that threatened for a 
time to unsettle the steady progress 
of the state, these twenty-five years of 
His Highness’s rule could well: be the 
proudest period of administration for any 
prince in India, 


The present Dewan, Amin-ul-Mulk Mirza 
Md. Ismail, C.I E., M. B. E„ a Mysorean™ 
by’ birth, is an “idealist to the core.” 
At the very first public utterance after his 
taking charge of this high office he declared : 
“I regard the office of Dewan less as an 
appointment than as a great mission of 
patriotic service.” He is ably assisted by 
the three members of the Hxecutive ‘Council, 
Mr. K. Chandy an experienced and well-tried 
civilian of the state, Dewan Bahadur M. N. 
Krishnarao, who had not a little share in 
steering the state finances successfully through 
the recent crisis and Mr. O. 8. Balasundaram 
Iyer, one of the most able and distinguished 
members of the Mysore Civil Service, whose 
ability was perceived and appreciated very 


early in his-career by the Darbar and by 


outsiders like Lord Kitchner. With such 
combination of brilliance and capacity to 
assist His Highness, it would be well within 
bounds of reason to expect that Mysore 
would continu® to fill its proud place among 
the foremost progressive states. f 
Mysore is one of the most picturesque 
beauty spots in India. The long ranges of 
hills of the Western Ghats covered with 
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thickly-wooded forests, the, gardens and 
plantations, the undulating stretches of park 
and of fertile fields of corn, the absorbing 
panorama of the country through which 
numerous. rivers run their course, enhanced 
here and there by the awe-inspiring and 
magnificent waterfalls and ‘beautiful “lakes, 
the healthy hill-stations and the marvellous 
hill-forts scattered all over the state, the 


many relics of ancient architecture renowned 


for their exquisite beauty, all these and 
others that nature and man have bestowed 
on this land, make Mysore the veritable 
“Eden of South India.” i 


Stretching from the eastern slopes of the 
Western Ghats, the state spreads over the 
Deccan plateau covering an area of 29,000 
square miles and has a population of about 
60 lakhs. There are more than 51/2 thousand 
miles of good roads and about.700 miles of 
railway connecting all important places in 
the state. The state maintains travellers’ 
bungalows in every district and taluk head- 
quarter and on some of the important hill- 
stations for the benefit of travellers. 


- The revenues of the state have {vearly 
doubled * within these twonty-five years, 
Increasing from ` about 2 crores to 312 crores 
per year. This result is not due to mere 
fresh taxation in any form. It is the effect 
‘of-the natural growth under the stimulus 
afforded by the opening out of the country 
through better means of communication, 
by the execution of important irrigation 
works of unsurpassed magnitude, by the 
general expansion of industries’ and commerce 
and in some measure by the better admini- 
stration of publie funds. 

Within this period the political institutions 
in the state have undergone considerable 
changes. The Representative Assembly which 
was started by Dewan C. Rangacharlu of 
revered memory in 1881 and which was 
merely a body of men brought tegether from 
all over the state on a very limited franchise, 
to make representations regarding local wants 
and grievances, if any, was the only political 
institution at the time the Maharaja ascended 
the throne. . 

On accession the Maharaja expressed the 
hope that “it could prove a valuable adjunct 
to the administration and in course of time 
will take its proper place among the chief 
political institutions of the land remarkable 
for its spirit of independence and its 
sobriety.” And accordingly the Representative 
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Assembly has since been -growing both in 


prestige, popularity and usefulness. 


In 1908, another house of legislature 
smaller in size but with larger powers and 
functions, was created. Both these institutions 


. have now been thoroughly overhauled under 
the Reforms granted by His Highness _ the 


Maharaja in 1923. By this the Representative 
Assembly has been placed on a statutory 
basis and has been given a definite place in 
the constitution of the State. The franchise 
has been very much extended. Sex disquali- 
fication has been removed. The privilege of 
moving resolutions on the general principles. 
and policies underlying the budget has been 
granted. Resolutions can be moved on 
matters of public administration, represen- 
tations about’ public wants and grievances 
ean be made and interpellations put. The 
Assembly is also consulted before the levy 
of any new taxes and on the general principles 
of any .measure of legislation before the 
same is introduced in the Legislative Council. 
The Assembly has. of course, an overwhelm- 
jng non-official majority. | 

The Legislative Council also consists of 
a clear non-official majority, having twenty 
official and 30 non-official members. It used 
to exercise the privilege of interpellation, 
the discussion of the budget and of moving 
resolutions on all matters of public. admini- 
stration. Now it has been granted the power 


- of voting on the demands for grants and of 


introducing. private bills. The Council 
elects a Public Accounts Committee which 
examines all audit and appropriation reports 
and brings to the notice of the Council all 
deviations from the wishes of the: Council 
as expressed in its budget grant. 7 
They have also got three standing 
committees composed of members of both 
the Houses—the Representative Assembly 
and the Legislative Couccil—to allow greater. 
opportunities to the non-official representa- 
tives of the people to influence the everyday 
administration of the State. One of these 
committees deals ‘with matters connected. 
with the railways, the electrical and public 
works departments, the other with the Local 
Self-government, Medical, Sanitary, and 
Public Health departments; and the third 


committee concerns itself with finance and 


taxation. 

Local Self-government institutions have . 
also made a good headway. There are the 
village Panchayats, the taluk boards, the 
district boards, the Unions and the munici- 
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palities. The powers and functions of these 
institutions have been considerably enhanced. 
Many of these bodies are presided over by 
non-official presidents. i 

= The Village Panchyat Act recently passed 
by the Mysore Legislative Council has made 
the villages the real basic units of Self- 
government in which the villages enjoy a 
large measure of freedom in the civil., 
criminal and civic administration of their 
own Village. 

Apart from these, there is the Economic 
Conference with its committees to look to 
the economic interests and development of 
the country. 

It might be mentioned here that while 
some of the other Indian States are making 


frantic efforts to cover their sins of 
ommission and commission, of autocracy 
and mal-administration by passing stringent 


laws against the Press and thus gag and 
stifle all healthy growth of public opinion, 
the Mysore State has recently made substan- 
tial modifications in the existing Press 
Act. 

Education, as everything else, has made 
rapid strides in the state during this quarter 
of a century, Free and: compulsory primary 
education has been enforced in all the 
cities and towns and is now spreading to 
the villages. Lower secondary education 
has been made free. Large numbers of 
‘scholarships and freestudentships .have been 
instituted in the high schools and colleges. 
A net work of schools is spread all over the 
country, giving a school for every 34/2 sq. 
miles and for 726 persons of the total 
population. 

While in 1902 they had about 2232 
schools for the whole state and were spend- 
ing about 12 lakhs of rupees on education, 
today the Mysore government have established 
over 8000 educational institutions and spend 
on them more than 60 lakhs of rupees per 
year. The percentage of the expenditure on 
education to the total revenue of the state 
works upto about 15. How favourably this 
compared with the figures for the neighbour- 
ing provinces administered by the benign 
British bureaucracy could be seen from the 
following: The percentage of expenditure 
on education to the total revenue in Bihar 
and Orissa is 14, in the United Provinces it 
is 18°5, in Bombay and the Punjab 13, in 
Bengal it is a little over 12, in Assam it is 
10, in Central Provinces 9.5, and Burma 9, 
Nearly 36 per cent of boys and girls of 


of primary and secondary 
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school-going age in the State are receiving 
instruction. 

The education of girls has also made good 
progress, There are in the state about 788 
girls schools of all kinds and grades in which 
about 39,000 girls are reading. 

Increased facilities are being afforded 
for the education of the children of the 
depressed classes, known in Mysore as Adi- 
karnataks.. About 16,600 of these children 
are reading .in the 605 schools that are 
specially maintained by the state for them 
Of these about 2,500 are girls. The children 
of this community are also allowed entrance 
into all other state maintained general educa- 
tional institutions without any social barrier., 
The Government maintains four free board- 
ing homes with tutorial classes attached to 
them, for the depressed class children at 
Mysore, Bangalore, Tumkur and Chickama- 
galur. Besides general education, these boys 
are also trained in certain handicrafts, such 
as weaving, carpentry, mat-making, shoe- 
making, smithy, ete. ' 

Mahomedan education is also receiving 
its due share of recognition and encourage- 
ment. There are all over the State a 
number of Anglo-Hindustani schools maintain- 
ed for the benefit of the children of the. 
Moslem subjects of His Highness the Maharaja. 
Special pardah schools are provided for the 
education of Moslem girls. Moslem students 
are given half-free studentships in all the 
general government schools and colleges as 
a sort of encouragement for their prosecuting 
higher studies. in fact, owing to the various 
facilities created for the education of this 
community, the percentage of literacy among 
the Moslems in Mysore has been gradually 
on the Increase. 

On this broad-based and firm foundation 
education, has 
been built the edifice of the seat of culture. 
The Mysore University, which was started 
in 1916, really symbolizes tne culmination of 
a liberal and progressive educational policy 
that the Mysore Darbar has been consistently 
following The University has Arts, Science, 
Engineering including civil, mechanical and 
electrical—-Medical and Teaching Faculties. The 
Arts and Teaching colleges together with a 
ladies college are situated in Mysore, while the 
science, engineering and medical colleges 
are in Bangalore, The University was 
modelled after the Australian universities, 
but recently it is being remodelled in the 
light of the recommendations of the ~Sadler 
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Commission, At present there are post- 
graduate courses in Arts, History - and 
mathematics and the starting of post-graduate 
courses in Science is in contemplation. 

The progress of agriculture in the State 
has been greatly accelerated by the establish- 
ment of a separate department. The Mysore 
Agriculture Department is perhaps one of 
the most well-equipped and- efficiently 
managed of its kind in India. It has a big 
agricultural laboratory at Bangalore under 
the direct supervision of a distinguished 
agricultural chemist. It has 
experimental farms at five different places 
in the State at which experiments are 
conducted in regard to the unit production 
of paddy, ragi, potatoes, areca nuts, . sugar- 
cane and other produce and the combating 
of certain insect pests that infest the crops 
and ruin them.. A Coffee Experimental 
Farm has been recently started at Balehonnur 
in the midst of coffee-growing area, to conduct 
experiments in regard to coffee pests. 
Agricultural education is being imparted by the 
Hebbal Agricultural School wnere deplomas are 
awarded to the students after finishing three 
years’ practical and theoritical instruction. 
Shorter courses of instruction have also been 
arranged for the benefit of the agriculturists 
at three other experimental farms. The 
department also maintains Live Stock, Civil 
Veterinary and Sericulture sections, each 
‘under a separate expert, who is also the 
head of the department, and with a large 
staff of assistants scattered all over the 
State. 

These and other facilities afforded by the 
agricultural department for the introduction 
of improved and scientific methods of 


cultivation and farming coupled with the. 


numerous schemes of irrigation, some of 
which are of exceptional magnitude, ` carried 
out during this period and the large sums 
of money spent every year in giving liberal 
assistance to the peasant classes by issuing 
agricultural loans on easy terms to them 
irrespective of their being. small or large 
holders, all have contributed to a general 
increase in the area under cultivation and 
the consequent increase in the prosperity of 
the agreultural classes in the State. 
While 
acres of land under ctfltivation, today 
there are 63 lakhs of acres of cultivated 
land, thus showing an increase of more than 
8 lakhs of acres of land which have been 
brought under cultivation during this period. 


established 


in 1902 there were 55 lakbs of- 
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Of the irrigation works undertaken in 
recent years, two are worthy of mention. The 
Krishnaraja Sagara near Mysore is a re- 
servoir created by the construction of a high 
dam, 130 feet hirh, across the Cauver! river 
and is the biggest of its kind as yet constructed 
in India. It is considered to be second in 
size only to the famous Assuan Dam in 
Egypt. When completed, it is estmated to 
supply sufficient water to irrigate 1,20,000: 
acres of land. Apart from the benefits it is 
able to confer on agriculture, it has contributed 
to'a tremendous increase in the output of 
electricity both at Sivasamudrum and at the 
Dain itself. The work is nearing completion 
and already 20,000 acres of land are being 
irrigated by its canals. The Krishnaraja 
Sagara is estimated fo vost over 4 crores of 
rupees to the Darbar. 

The other the Vani Vilas Sagara, is also 
a similar dam - constructed across a river in 
Chitaldrug district, which was completed 
more than a decade anda half ago. It is a 
beautiful lake extending over an area of 
about 40 square miles and has been constructed 
at an enormous cost. It has at once facilitated 
the bringing under cultivation pf tens of 
thousands of acres of arable land. 

Besides these, there are numerous other 
minor irrigation works that have been under-: 
taken during this period and which have all 
added ‘substantially to the solution of the 
problem. of: water supply for agricultural 
purposes, 

With ths increase of the general prosperity 
of the people through agriculture, industries 
and commerce in the State have also made 
much progress. The Industries and Commerce 
department have not been sparing in their 
efforts to stimulate fresh trade and industry. 
A large number of industries had been either: 
started or aided by the Government during 
these twenty-five years. The general policy 
of the Government in this respect has been 
to afford facilities to people who have reason- 
able schemes for the starting of any particular 
industries. They would give them loans for 
the purchase of machinery and other requisites 
on very easy terms. They would give them 
the benefit of expert advise, when possible, 
and do eveything that they possibly could to 
help the industry. This has resulted in the 
establishment of a number of weaving 
factories, oil mills, rice mills, the manufactur- 
ing of chemicals, varnishes and paints, slate 
pencils, tile factories, saw mills, ginning 
factories, the mining of manganese and other 
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minerals and various other industries, too 
numerous to mention. 

In cases, however, where the public are 
shy or have not the necessary facility by 
way of expert knowledge or otherwise to 
take the initiative, the Government have 
undertaken to start such industries themselves 
to demonstrate to the people the value of the 
industry and to create the necessary confidence: 
in them. With this cbject in view, the State 
started a few industries the chief among 
which are : a metal factory, a button factory 
a soap factory, a weaving factory, the 
industrial and arts and crafts workshop. Of 
these the first two have already gone into the 
hands of private companies and are working 
very satisfactorily. The Mysore Soap Factory 
produces the best soap available in India and 
is working well. The government is anxious 
to hand it over to a private body, provided 
a suitable company with sufficient resources 
is coming forward. The others are maintained 
for purposes of demonstration and have been 
doing beautifully well in this direction. 

Nor has Government neglected cottage 
industries. Sericulture, hand-spinning and 
weaving, rattan work (cane work), toy making 
lacquer work, knittifg, tailoring, sandalwood 
carving and such others are very much en- 
couraged. Industrial schools are started at 
various centres inthe State for the teaching of 
these crafts and facilities are created for taking 
to any one of them either as parttime work or 
as a profession. Special conveniences are 


afforded for ladies to learn these crafts ‘and . 


where necessary to earn an independent and 
respectable living by such work. 
Of course, the introduction of hand 
spinning as a cottage industry is of recent 
origin, but yet the state has been making 
very sincere afforts to make it popular 
among the masses and particularly among 
the agriculturists, The Mysore Administra- 
tion Report states : a 
“The department ( of Industries and Commerce) 
has taken steps -to organise hand-spinning as a 
subsidiary occupation on a large scale. A suitable 
improved type of Charka was designed and arrange- 
ments made to manufacture these Charkas in the 
Art Workshop and industrial schools in the State. 
Over three hundred charkas arenow in use and 
indents for an equal number have been obtained. 
Private enterprise has also interested itself in its 
manufacture. Considerable enthusiasm was evoked 
in hand spinning and a spinners’ . Association was 
formed and spinning demonstrations and competi- 
tions with suitable prizes were organised. All 
classes of the population took interest .in the 
demonstrations and two big spinning competitions 
held in the cities of Bangalore and Mysore attract- 
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* developed. It has been 


-about 60 feet for this purpose.. Both 
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ed great public attention. Two ‘centres, viz. one 
at Mysore and the otherat Bangalore, were consti- 
tuted for the supply of carded cotton. Experiments 
in the utilisation of hand-spun yarn were under- 
take in the Government Weaving Factory an 
printed fabrics, which have a large demand, have 
also been made out of these cloths.” 


It is now to be hoped that, especially — 


after the stimulns given to it by the presence 
of Mahatma Gandhi in the State, hand-spin- 
ning would become more and more popular 
until it becomes a part and parcel of the 
economy of village life in Mysore. The 
initiative taken by the State in this matter 
should also serve as an object_lesson to the 
British Indian administrators andto the many 
Indian princes who have not yet bestowed a 
moment’s thought to hand-spinning as a useful 
part time occupation for the peasants and 
farmers among their subjects. 


Chief among the industrial enterprises 
undertaken by the Government are the 


Hydro-Hlectric works at Sivasamudrum and — 


at Krishanaraja Sagara Dam, the Sandalwood 
Oil Factory at Bangalore and the working of 
the Iron Mines at Bhadravati. 


The Hydro-electric works at Sivasamud- 
rum were started in the nineties of -the last 
century by the late Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, the 
then Dewan -and has since been gradually 
supplying current 
for lighting the cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore and for the working of Gold Mines 
near Kolar ; but is not in a position to sup- 
ply electric current to other industrial 
enterprises. 
Sagara Dam across the Cauvery has ensured 
a steady flow of water down thé Sivasamudra 
falls and has thus facilitited the production 
of a greater quantity of power at the place. 
At the same time current is also being 
generated at the Krishnataja Sagara where 
water is made to fall through a height ot 
these 
have contributed to a large -increase in the 
production of power with the result that 
all the industrial concerns, big and small, 
in Bangalore and Mysore.or in their vicinity 
are supplied with electric power at cheap 
rates. Arrangements are being made for the 


supply of power for lighting the towns which 


lie along ‘the maén transmission system. “The 
question of making electric. power available 
at cheap rates to- raiyats willing to instal 
pumping plant on the banks of the Arkavati 
for irrigation purposes” is receiving the 


attention of the Government, There isa 


The construction of Krishnaraja_ 
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separate electric department, which is most 
efficiently worked. 

Sandalwood is a state monopoly and the 
Darbar started two factories, one at Mysore 
and the other at Bangalore during Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya’s regime, for the extraction of 
oil from this wood. But the factory at 
Mysore has since been closed down, as it 
was found unnecessary and expensive. The 
oil distilled is very fine and has the greatest 
demand in England, France and other conti- 
nental countries. The factory brings in a ‘net 
revenue of two lakhs of rupees per month 
to the State coffers. 

The Bhadravati Iron Works also started 
during Visvesvaraya’s time, is the biggest 
industrial concern as yet undertaken by 
Mysore and is now in its infancy. It . was 
for some time managed by the Tatas, but 
is now being worked by a board of Manage- 
ment appointed by the Mysore Darbar. Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya is the chairman of this 
Board and is in sole charge of the works. 


The blast furnace here has been built at ° 


a cost of about 2 crores of rupees. Due to 
abnormal conditions that prevailed during 
and after the Great War and the heavy odds 
under which the concern is being worked, 
the capital expenses on the Iron Works have 
been rather a little heavy and it has been 
worked for some time ata great loss. Now 
after Sir Visvesvaraya took direct charge of 
the works, the losses have been considerably 
minimised by the proper utilisation of the 
by-products and effecting drastic economies 
in the working expenses. At the same time, 
special efforts are being made to increase 
the output of pig-iron. The furnace now 
produces about 60 tons of pig-iron every 
day. The plant is practically in a position 
now to maintain itself without the incurring 
of any losses. 

The Iron Works are completely manned 
‘by Indians, mostly Mysoreans, some of whom 
have received special training abroad. The 
patrictic fervour and the spirit of self- 
sacrifice with which these people are working 
at the Iron works is well-illustrated by the 
generous way they voluntarily agreed to 
forego a share of their emoluments ranging 
from 61/4 to 10 per centduring the six months 
from November 1925 to Apri] 1926. But it 
is, however, unfortunate that there are certain 
malcontents in the state that are carrying on 
propaganda against its author, Sir’ M. 
Visvesvaraya and the Government for start- 
ing and working the Iron Works. These 
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people do not seem to appreciate the immense 
possibilities that the Bhadravati Iron Works 
holds forth for the Industrial development 
and the general prosperity of the State. 

Of the other activities of the State that 
have contributed to the economic prosperity 
of the people, the work that is being done 
by the department of vo-operation deserves 
mention. Jnonumerable co-operative credit 
societies and stores have been established in 
all the cities and towns of the state, which 
are a source of the greatest help and relief 
to the middle class people, 

A net work of rural co-operative societies | 
to help the agricultural classes with money, | 
seed, ete, and thus save them from the 
clutches of the usurérs, are working in the 
villages in all parts of the country. There 
are also professional co-operative societies 
in some places, such as, weavers’ Societies, 
tailors’ Societies and so on. Then there are, ` 
of course, the district and provincial co- 
operative. banks. The co-operative movement 
has helped to considerably bring down the 
indebtedness of the rural population. 

General health and sanitation in the 
state have also improved. Lakhs*of rupees. 
are being spent every Year by the govern- 
ment for improving the sanitary -conditions 
of the towns and villages. Medical aid - is 
made available to the greatest number of 
the population.. There are today more than 
200 dispensaries for the whole state. The 
Victoria Hospital at Bangalore and the 
Krishnarajendra Hospital at Mysore are the 
two general hospitals maintained with 
public funds. There are district hospitals with 
limited number of beds. Along with these 
there are special hospitals for the treatment 
of various diseases. The Minto Ophthalmic 
Hospital at Bangalore is well-known through- 
out South India. An Empidemic Diseases 
Hospital, a Leper Asylum, and a Lunatic 
Asylum are also situated in Bangalore. There 
are Maternity hospitals in Bangalore, Mysore 
and Robertsonpet. The Princess Krishna- 
rajammani Sanitorium at Mysore treats 
tuberculosis patients. i 

Indigeneus systems of medicine are also 
encouraged. The Government maintains a 
big Ayurvedic College at Mysore. It has 
newly started, as an experimental measure 
an Ayurvedic and Unani dispensary at 
Shimoga. Some of the municipalities are 
also following suit. 

Unlike in British India, the interests 
of the people and the authorities are 
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identical in an Indian state. And with 
aruler like the present Maharaja and a 
sympathetic administration, Mysore has 
made great progress during these twenty-five 
years. The community of interests ‘that 
exists between the authorities and the 
people is a very hopeful sign for the future 
of Mysore. And there could be no doubt 
whatever that if would lead to a general 
prosperity of the people and to a healthy 
growth of national life among them. In this 
connection one cannot do better. than 
endorse the statement made by the present 
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Dewan 
bly : 


“Let us by mutual friendliness and good under- 
standing see that theancient vision of a united natio- 
nal life is restored in its fulness. I feel that any one. 
amongst us. including myself, who sought to use 
this Assembly for purposes narrower than the 
universal service of the state woald thus dishonour 
his office. Ti we as ‘a state are to achieve real 
progress and to win the regard and approbation 
of the outside world, it is necessary that we 
should always look at things from a national stand- 
point and deal with the problems that face as, 
and some that distress us today, on lines. of 
Co-operation, Co-parinership, and mutual goodwill. 
(italics ours) 


before the Representative Assem- 








the hurts and aches of Creation, the wail without surcease ; 


Thé Wind ever sighs or shrieks in agony as a wandering, lost soul; 

The Stars tremble in eternal terror of impending doom, 

Or, in a frenzy of fear, leap headlong into sudden death ! 

Red with wrath burns the fierce, driven. Sun, 
Pale and wan and lustreless waxes and wanes the Moon ; 

And vast Space mourns, silent, the darkness of her hair shrouding her face ! . 


The Sea is salt with the tears of the Universe, 

And the foaming waves beat a refrain of woe on the shore ; 

The bowels of the Mountains groan with the cries of chained Titans, 

The Earth quakes and is rent with pain, and her white blood gushes forth ! 
And the trees sway disconsolate, rocking with their grief ; 

Open are the wounded hearts of flowers—blood-red and pallid white, 

And the mantle of the Dawn is wet with the tears shed by Night, 

And shades of sadness mingle with the gloaming of Twilight ! 


The fret and fever of Life, the travail of Birth and the fearsomeness of Death, 
The mystery and menace of the Unknown, the brooding of the Spirit ; 

The blinded Thoughts that come and go and never find a way, 

The Hopes that are born to be blasted, the Fears that are born to bide ; 

The questionings that are never answered, the Quest that never finds ; 

The Door that is never opened, the Call that is never heard-— 


Ab me! 


-all this is a weariness without end, 


And my anguished soul yearns for the peace that is not 
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CENTRAL BANKING AND THE RESERVE BANK QUESTION 


By H. SINHA, M. sco, pa Dy Curt. a L B (LONDON) 


Part I 
CENTRAL BANKING 


The question of a central bank for India has 
been. engaging public attention for nearly a 
hundred years. As is well-known, the proposal for 
a great Banking Establishment for British, India” 
was mooted by “a large body of merchants interes- 
ted in the Hast Indies,” as early as 1836. The 
principle aim was to facilitate the employment of 
British capital inthis country, another abject being 
to give stability to the monetary system of India.” 
Curiously enough, this latter object, which now 
provides the ‘raison d’etre’ of central banking in all 
the principal countries of the world, was dimly 
perceived by the early empirebuilders. For 
example, Warren Hastings instituted a bank on 
Indigenous lines as early as 1773, with a branch 
in every mofussil town of importance, primarily 
for remittances to and from the different parts of 
the Presidency but in effect to substitute a stable 
bank currency, somewhat in the manner of the 
famous Bank of Amsterdam, which also sought to 
evolve order out of the monetary chaos brought 
about by the import of coins from many lands in 
various stages of debasement. 


CENTRAL BANKING IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


In countries outside India, central banking has 
been carried on from very early times, some by 
‘accident others by design. The Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street furnishes a good example of 
the former. Born in stress, with the avowed object 
of financing the wars of Wiliam II, she has 
gradually come to wield a power and an influence, 
which are the despair of most of the central banks 
in other parts of the world---even those which 
have been formed with the clear intention of 
controlling credit and currency and vested with 
wide powers for the purpose. A pathetic instance 
of this is furnished by the South African Reserve 
Bank.---the Standard Bank treating it with ill- 
concealed contempt and. maintaining an attitude 
of aloofness and independence. 


Scores AND METHODS 


To discuss the problem of central banking, we 
have therefore to examine its scope and also the 
methods that have been applied in different ways, 
in different countries under different social and 
economic circumstances. It is generally agreed 
that the aim of central banking is stability in 
finance, by absorbing shocks toe the various 
economic structures in the country, one of the 
principal objects beirg stability in prices. Doubts 
ave however been expressed, whether a central 
bank is competent, to effect this and whether it is 
vested with sufficient powers for the purpose. "Is 
it quite so certain as some people confidently 


assume that the price structure is directly depen- 
dent upon the volume of bank loans, and is it so 
clear as these same people imagine that the volume 
of bank loans is capable of direct_ control by 
manipulation of the rate of interest ?” This question 
was put by Dr. Gregory in his address before 
the 37th annual meeting of the American Economic 
Association held in Chicago on December 30, 1924, 
but has not been satisfactorily answered even now. 
I do not want to damp the ardour of the central 
bank enthusiasts in any way but I certainly 
plead with them to have greater caution, to 
bear in mind the necessary limitations of a 
central bank. and not to hope for the impossible. 
For, in a recent book on Indian banking, the 
central bank is proposed to be vested with 
heavy. responsibilities, e. g, assisting industrial 
banks. land _ mortgage banks ete, which are 
clearly beyond the scope of central banking. 


Necessary LIMITATIONS 


Even if one concedes that the control of 
currency, and credit by central banks, can secure 
stability of prices, one has, still to determine 
how it is to be realised in actual practice. 
Control of curreny presupposes currency which 
is capable of control. Theoretically, the ideal 
currency for the purpose is inconvertible paper 
currency, to be issued only by the central 
bank, and which alone will be legal tender. 
Tf notes are convertible into gold, as they must 
be in practice, complication will arise. 


Drererent Horus or CENTRAL BANES 


Similarly, the control of credit opens up a 
number of pertinent Issues. bviously, the 
working of a central bank operating among 
isolated units as in America, that operating 
through its numerous branches as in Germany 
or in France, and lastly, that operating within 
a small group of big banks, having their own 


branches asin England,—the working of these 
different types must necessarily be . different. 
Thus we may have (a) pure central banking, 


as under the Federal Reserve System (b) mixed 
central banking, that is central-cum-commercial 
banking as in .the case of the _Reichsbank, 
having 450 branches of its own and (c) ‘lying 
somewhere between, in a position of solitary 
eminence’, the Bank of England. 


QUESTION oF PROFITS 


It is generally agreed that stability _ in 
currency and credit is an end in itself and a 
central bank should not be charged with 
making profits. For instance, ‘in a recent 
Congressional Committee, Governor Strong 
remarked; “The Federal Reserve system is not 
run to-day with a view to earning money. 
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That notion has entirely disappeared.” But the 
matter is not so simple in actual practice. 
The shareholders expect a certain return on 
their investment however small it might be. 
It -is for this reason that specific additions 
to the functions of the South African Reserve 
Bank had to be recommended in the Kemmerer- 
Vissering report. The recent Banking Commission 
in Ireland rejected the proposal for a_ seperate 
central bank for the same reason. ‘There are 
three ways for solving this difficulty, by limiting 
the rate of dividend, by making the State the sole 
proprietor, or by making the State a part 
proprietor. The first method has been followed 
in most of the central banks. 
example of the second is the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia, which has figured so much in recent 
discussions. An example of the third is offered 
by the central bank of Switzerland. 2/5ths of the 
capital being contributed by the Cantons, 2/5ths 
by the public and the remaining 1/5 by the old 


banks of issue. 


. State. OWNERSHIP 


State proprietorship, in part or in whole, raises 
fresh difficulties. It will be conceded even by the 
most ardent Socialist that politics should have 
nothing to do with finance and State ownership 
is an evil which should be avoided. Arguments 
in favour of this view may be readily obtained 
from the proceedings of the Genoa Conference, 
the Kemmerer-Vissering report. and the address 
recently ‘defivered before the Economic society in 
Melbourne by Sir Wrnest Harvey, Comptroller of 
the Bank of England, who was on a visit to 
Australia at the invitation of the Commonwealth 
Bank to give his views on central banking. Put 
briefly, the main argument against the establish- 
ment of a Statebank, whether central or commer- 
cial, is that it is called upon to a grant facilities 
for political reasons, in cases which would not 
commend themselves to _ ordinary banks as 
remunerative propositions. But the whole aspect 


of the thing is changed, if it is conceded that, in . 


the case of some countries at least, it is in the 
national Interest to impose such liabilities on the 
State. The reason for sush differentiation is 
obvious. What is true in the case of creditor and 
economically advanced countries, which are politi- 
cally free to lay down their own national economic 
policies, may not be necessarily true in the case of 
debtor and less advanced countries, on which are 
frequently forced measures, ostensibly in their own 
incerests but really in the interests of their 
financial creditors and political'masters. It must 
not be forgotten that the League of Nations and its 
various Committees are dominated by people living 
in circumstances wholly different from those 
obtaining In comparatively un-developed countries, 
and in the case of the latter, State ownership may 
be a necessary evil. 


PROPRIETORSHIP py MEMBER BANKS 


It was stated above that in the Swiss National 
Bank a partoť the capital was contributed by the 
old banks of issue. This feature is present also 
in the South African Reserve Bank and many 
other recent central banks. For instance, in the 
Banca Central del Ecuador recently proposed by 
the Kemmerer Commission, the authorised capital 


The most promment 


. imposed, 
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of 10 million sucres (5 sucres being equivalent to 
one U. S. dollar) is to be divided into “A” and “B 
shares, of 10 sucres each the former to be held 
by the banks operating within the country and the 
latter by the public. There is an obvious advan- 
tage in allowing the commercial banks in the 
country to participate in the profits in this way, 
for the central bank can then count on their good- 
will and co operation. It is all the more necessary, 
jor a central bank has frequently to carry on 
commercial banking for a proper discharge of its 
duties and may thus antagonise the member banks, 
In the absence of proper safeguards, 


Reserves 


The percentage of reserves to note issues and 
the composition of reserves show great diversities. 
It is not true as stated in a recent book on Indian 
banking that “all the banks of issue excepting the 
Bank of England accept foreign bills in their 
portfolios and reckon them in their note reserves. 
In Norway, for instance, all issues above the fixed 
fiduciary issue of 250 million kroner must be 
backed by gold alone. Not only are gold equi- 
valents permitted in certain central baaks, the 
percentages also vary.--from 25 per cent. in the 
case of Russia to 60 per cent. in the case of 
Spain, for all issues above 4 billion pesetas, 
Issues below 4 billion pesetas being covered to 
the extent of 45 per cent. In most cases again, 
reserves have not only to be kept for notes but 
also for demand deposits, the percentages varying 
from -21 per cent. in the case of Austria and 
Czecho-slovakia to 50 per cent. in the case of 
Chile, Ecuador and Peru. The former ratio is how- 
ever regarded as too low. It is provided by 
satute that the percentage will have to be gradually 
increased to 33s per cent. in the case of Austria 
and 35 per cent. inthe case of Czechoslovakia. 
For certain issues again, beyond prescribing a 
certain maximum limit, no other restrictions are 
.& g., for currency notes in Engiand and 
for notes issued by the Bank of France, 


PROPORTIONAL RESERVE 
VS. 
Frxep Frouctary RESERVE 


_ What are the reasons for this almost endless 
diversity ? In a country which is predominantly 
agricultural, the issue of notes must be necessarily 
elastic, temporarily expanding during busy seasons 
to finance the exports. We can, therefore, lay down 
the general proposition that the proportional reserve 
system Imparting as it does the necessary elasticity 
to currency will be suitable for agricultural coun- 
tries. For a proper working of this system, how- 
ever, there must be a large supply of eligible 
commercial bills, a feature which is frequently 
absent in many agricultural countries. Not only 
this, there are other reasons for discarding the 
proportional reserve system ànd adopting the 
fixed fiduciary system. A free market for gold 
like London mustbe subject to ‘large withdrawals 
of gold, which will result in contraction of credit 
by three times the amount, if a 33% per cent. 
reserve 1s maintained and this must hamper the 
economicactivities of the country. As a set off againt 
this is must be remembered that the fiduciary 
limit cannot be estimated offhand but only ag a 
result of experiments extending over a long period. 
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As a matterof fact, this system is in vogue in only 
one country of importance viz., Norway, Englan 


_ having currency notes in circulation side by side 


with the Bank of England notes’ Moreover, the 
system was adopted in England when deposit 
banking was in its infancy. The recent tendency 
is to maintain reserves not only against notes but 
also against demand deposits and clearly the system 
of fiduciary reserve is not suitable in such cases. 
Even in England, -eminent bankers- like the late 
Dr. Walter Leaf and Mr. Reginald McKenna have 
suggested, the proportional reserve system when 
currency notes will be taken over by the Bank of 
England, 


Revation wira Meser BANKS 


The relation of the 


l central bank with the 
commercial banks in 1 


the country also raises 


complex issues. It is generally agreed that the 
functions of the two are quite ‘distinct. As 
has been well put by a recent writer, “the 


central bank is the spring from which the 
water of life wellsup: the commercial banks 
are the pipes and channels by which it is conduct- 
ed to a thirsty economic system.” In theory. 
the central bank may be a marginal lender of 
imads, but is it realised in actual practice? 
Have we not had instances of central banks 
with member banks on grossly 
unfair terms utilising: as they do, the interest 
free deposits of the member banks? The Bank 
of England has in recent years tried to maintain 
the high tradition of working in public interest 
and not as a mere money-making concern. But it 
is 18 a matter of common knowledge that during 
the 1896-97 pericd, “when credit went a-begging.” 
it offered serious, competition to English joint- 
stock banks, specially in its branches. Should 
the member banks then be permitted to have not 
only a share in the profits as stated above, but 
also a voice in the management of the central 
hank? There is no question that the wealth of 
experience of practical bankers, will be of the 
greatest possible value. - But it is, also true that 
a director from any commercial bank must 
stand in the way of a proper scrutiny of bills 
offered by it for discount. . The fact should not 
be forgotten that, in the absence of adequate 
safeguards, directors frequently try to _ finance 


their companies with monies obtained “from 
banks over which, they may . have control. 
Apart from this; a. ‘on the 


sea 

directorate of the central bank will enable a direc- 
tor of a commercial bank to have an insight into 
the working of his competitors which is clearly 
undesirable, 


CONCLUSION 


I have now come to the end of the first part of- 


my paper devoted to central banking in general. 
This is by no means an exhaustive survey but 
sufficient has been said to establish that it is im- 
‘possible to lay down doctrinaire wrinciples holding 
good in all times in all countries under all possible 
circumstances. One must not forget that even at 
best economic theories only summarise economic 
tendencies, their actual working being dependent 
on the environment. This is a truism but has 


nevertheless to be emphasised when approaching 


the Reserve Bank question. 
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Part II 


Tue Reserve Bank Question 


‘This essentially practical_ nature of the problem 
has subjected the Reserve Bank Bill to a good deal 
of criticism, even the name not. being immune.. 
It has been suggested, not by an ardent nationalist 
but by a sedate banker, that the name savours of 
Americanism and should be changed into “Bank of 
Hindusthan”. I must confess I am unable to agree 
with him—specially when I remember the tragic 
fate of the first institution of that name, started 
about 1770 by the great Agency House of Alexan- 
der and Co. Be that as it may, there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that this measure has elicited criticism 
in diverse quarters. It is also true that this Bill is 
the first important piece of legislation which has 
been referred toa Jomt Select Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


Not being tied like the ‘Joint Committee to the 
draft Bill published in the “Gazette of India” Bx- 
traordinary on January 17, 1927, let us go into tne’ 
preliminay considerations. The main point is that 
India is a country of cash transactions. The control. 
uf credit here must be subordinate to the control of 
currency, unlike countries with highly developed 
credit systems like England or U. S, A. In fact the 
conditions here to-day resemble the conditions s:y 
in England about a hundreal years ago, when 
deposit banking was in its infancy. It will 
therefore be necessary to give greater attention 
to currency than to creditin India. Besides, in | 
the absence of a regular bill market, the power 
of the central bank to control credit cannot be 
paramount and will frequently amount to moral 
suasion only, in addition to control of currency. 


Tae Currenoy QUESTION 


To take up the currency question first, we have 
seen how the abstract theory in favour of 
inconvertible paper currency -has to be discarded 
as impracticable. Similarly all the learned dis- 
quisitions of the Hilton Young Commission about 
the effective linking of notes to gold under what 
it chose to call the gold bullion standard can 
convince only the official apologists. The obvious 
fallacy in having a wide margin between the 
buying and selling rates is. neatly exposed by a 
recent writer in the following words :—"QOne fails 
to see how this gold bullion standard may be called 
a standard at all, when gold will admittedly vary 
from its par value by as much as 2.3 per cent. 
If a yard stick is sometimes equal to 35.2 inches 
and sometimes to 36.8 inches, no scientist would 
accept it asa standard of measurement.” It is a 
matter for sincere congratulation that the Joint 
Select Committee has been able to reduce the 
selling price for gold inthe teeth of determined 
opposition from Government to Rs. 21-3-10 per 
tola plus single transport and interest charges for 
delivery in Bombay instead of the double transport 
aud interest charges as recommended by the 
Commission and proposed in the Bill, The 
reduction of the minimum saleable quantity to 
250 tolas instead of the impossible 1,065 tolas is 
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also a step in the right directién. It is an open 
secret that Sir Basil Blackett and the Government 
ot India are resisting the demand for the minting 
of mohurs not -of their own free will but at the 
dictation of Whitehall. They too are convinced of 
the necessity of finding “some further and more 
direct and visible means for bringing it_ home to 
the masses that gold is the standard of value.” 


Stare ÛWNERSHIP 


Confidence in currency which is the “sine qua 
non” of success of the proposed issue can. be 
secured only by associating it with Government 
in the existing circumstances in India. This was 
tacitly admitted by the Commission when it 
recommended that the Reserve Bank notes should 
be guaranteed by Government. I confess I am 
unable to appreciate how the payment of a note 
which is to be legal tender can be -guaranteed 
for, obviously, tó guarantee the payment of such 
notes means a guarantee to pay one type 
notes by another. If it is interpreted as a 
guarantee to convert it. into gold at the stipulated 
rate, the Reserve Bank musi: be said to have the 
doubtful distinction of being the only central bank 
which provides sucha guarantee. The truth of 
the matter is- that the Commission proposed to do 
- the impossible by recommending a: central bank 
for India independent of government. It is to be 
hoped that in a fit of petulance Sir Basil Blacket 
will not resurrect the shareholders’ bank to which 
the’ Joint Committee has given the quietus at 
Bombay. @here are many practical considera- 
tinns which may be adduced in support. For 
instance, If it is a State institution, no share 
capital need be issued. This will prevent, on the 
one hand, the present unseemly wrangle among 
Imperial Exchange, and Joint-Stock Banks for 
participating in the share capital, and on the 
other, any possible loss in the initial stages in 
the absence of a well-developed bill market. 
If necessary, debentures may be issued later, 
which will in any case be a cheaper method of 
raising money.) . The only objection to this 


measure is that it is merely a case of a govern-' 


ment bank taking the place of a government depart- 
ment charged vith the control of currency. 
In other words, if is a case of King Stork being 
solemnly installed in the place of King Log. 


CONSTITUTION 


This brings us at once ‘to the question of 
control of the central bank, for that is the real 
crux of the problem. _ has _ been _ publicly 
stated that the unbending attitude of Sir Basil 
Blackett towards the exclusion of the legislative 
bodies from the bank is due to definite 
instructions received from the Secretary of State 
in the matter, thus furnishing another instance, 
if apy were needed, of the much-vaunted 
financial autonomy of India. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the disqualification of 
mémbers of legistative bodies from having a 
seat on the directorate has been removed in 
spite of the strenuous opposition offered by 
Government members of the Joint Select 
Committee,---an opposition, which is quite in 
keeping with the usual practice ‘of disenfranchising 
large bodies of people by setting up communal 
as distinguished from joint electorates for the 


ogl 


legislatures. In this matter, Indian nationalists 


‘have the support of men like Sir Joha Beall and 


Sir Felix Schuster, who are as acutely conscious 


_as Government of the experience of this system 


< 


notably ia Australia and partly in South Africa. 
Be that as it may, it is now possible for 
Councillors and Assembly members to be elected 
to the Board of Directors through the various 
Chambers of Commerce, either European or Indian 
and they should have therefore no _ reasonable 
cause for complaint. The commercial and co- 
operative “banks also should taie a similarly 
reasonable view of the matter and not. insist on 
being elected as such but through Chambers of 
Commerce in the usual way. 


RESERVES \ 


The question of the proper system of reserves 
has been similarly a bone of contention. Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, it is stated, informed the Joint 
Committee that he and his friends, who supported 
the fixed fiduciary system and were opposed to 
the proportional reserve system, reserved their 
opposition till. the discussion in the Assembly. 
It is ‘to be hoped that wiser counsels will prevail. 
As has already been stated, the trend of central 
banking In all countries is towards the proportional 
reserve system. The only point for consideration 
is whether reserves should not be kept against 
demand deposits in the same way as against notes 
following recent practice ia other countries, for 
there is no valid distinction between the two. 
Apart from this, as open market operation, will 
have to be permitted to the central bank often in 
competition with commercial banks with their 
own monies compulsorily acquired interest-free by 
statute,‘it is clear that from the ethical point of 
view, if from no other, some obligation - should 
be imposed on the central bank in the matter 
of deposits. - 


COMPENSATION to IMPERIAL BANK 


The “compensation” to Imperial Bank is another 
thorny question. This almost reminds us of 
“compensations” extorted from the puppet Nawabs . 


„of Bengal in the early days of British rale in 


India. “compensation” presupposes some 
“sacrifice” but what is the “sacrifice” involved in 
this case ? At most, it is the withdrawal of some 
special privileges, when the occasion for such is 
no longer existent. But Sir Basil Blackett seems 
to have a deeper sense of the “wrong” done to 
the Imperial Bank than the Managing Governors 
themselves. Sir Basil, it is said, explained to the 
Joint Committee that. “although the agreement 
with the Imperial Bank would expire in 193}, it 
was understood at the time the agreement was 
made that it would be continued; there was no 
legal obligation to make allowance for that implied 
understanding. but there was certainly a moral 
obligation.” We should like to. know who imposed 
this “moral obligation” behind the back of the 
people and the unsuspecting legislature which 
passed the Impefial Bank Act. It must have bean 
some responsible member of the Government whose 
unauthorised promise is now pricking the conscience 
of the Finance Member. Itseems, however, that in 
fact, no such wicked promise was ever made, for, 
in their letter dated June 28 last addressed to Rai 


Pramatha Nath Mullick Bahadur, the Managing 


t 
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Governors explicity stated that after January, 1931, ConċLUDING REMARKS a 

“the Imperial Bank will have no legal claim for I have confined myself to the main issues 
any Governmental benefits and also no moral leaving minor details severely alone, but I am 
benefit rights.” “This extreme solicitude on the . afraid that I have already trespassed on the time 
part of Government to do “justice” to the Imperial set apart for discussion and must- crave your 
Bank reminds us irresistibly of the old lady inthe accustomed indulgence. I would conclude by 
Bengali proverb, who bears greater affection fora merely pleading with Government as well as 
child than its own. mother. As_ this question has e legislators to realise fully their responsibilities as 
been ably dealt with by Prof. J. C. Sinha in the laid down in the preamble to the Bill—"‘to establish 


July issue of the “Modern Review”, his arguments a gold standard currency......with a view tosecuring 
need not be repeated here. Suffice it to. say, that the stability .in the monetary system of British 
instead of tying down the Reserve Bank to a de- India...’ What I apprehend is that this preamble 


finite scheme of doles to the Imperial Bank, a may turn out to be a mere pious wish, our Govern- 

. money award may be made for the alleged ment following the dictates of Whitehall and our 
>. “sacrifices” by a board lof arbitrators and, failing legislators guided by empty catchwords of politics. 
that, the Reserve Bank should be brought into [A paper read before the Bengal Economic 
‘being after January, 1931. Association on Thursday, August il, 1927.] 
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REVIEWS AND NOTIOES OF BOOKS 


[ Books in the following languages will be noticed: Assamese, Bengali, English, French, German, 
Gujarati, Hindi, lalian, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi, Sindhi 
Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books and their 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxine_ articles, addresses, eic., will not be noticed. The 
receipt of books received for review will not be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereta answered. 
The review of any. book is not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, ete. according to the language of the books. No 
criticism of book-reviews and notices will be published: — Editor, M. R. 


ENGLISH | till his last breath.” “Jesus never regarded himself 
as God” (Jesus of Nazareth by Joseph Klausner 


,, LHE Mysrertes or tHe Beie : By Sital Chandra Ph. b. 
Chakravarty M. A. Vidyanidht wiih a supplement. (v) Jesus never existed asa man but isa 


Pp 89+ 4, Price ISl- “wholly legendary figure--(Jesus: A Myth by 
. ae George Brandes) 
_, The mysteries are the origin of the serpent Brandes is a Danish scholar and one of the 
idea, the forbidden tree, the temptation, the original greatest critics of modern times, Klausner is a 
sin, crucifixion, resurrection and Holy Ghost. _ Jewish scholar. Murry and Allen are Christians. 
Quotes some parallel passage from Hindu religion * Our author is a Christian convert. 
| astute nk ae ano E i ae Christ European scholars are becoming either liberal or 
aN ms crucifixion took upon himsel the sins of sceptical on the Jesus question. But our author, an 
all, Indian convert, is going back to the crudest form 


Jesus THE Avatan: By V. Chakka Rat, B. Å., of Medieval Orthodoxy. 


B.L. Published by the Christian Literature Society 
for India. Pp 229, Price.one Rupee. l 
PSYCHO-À NALYSIS FOR NORMAL PEOPLE: Py 
There have recently appeared four notable Geraldine Coster Oxford University Press: Pp. 
poe a NR bi Placo Nie ooa of 232: size, 6 338°; Price 216 net. 
thelr authors side by side with that of our author. Contents,—eight chapters anda bibliography : 
: nee Jesus is God or God is Jesus” :(our author. Introduction : Mema : Instinctive Haars : 
Di2 a ; Fear ; Adult fears; The Power instinct: T J 
_ (i) “A careful study of the story of his [Jesus] instinct - Dreams Sublimation and Raa 
life reveals to us not God taking on the form of Bibliography. ; i 


Manes Cr. Guosit. 


man but a man rising to fellowship with God” In the Preface, the authoress writes. “This 
ne Stori behind the Gospels by B. M. Allen  jittle book ona BeA ur. l oo z the 
M. A, LL, D. : i suggestion of the matron of a public hospital, who 

(Gii) “The foundation a all Jesus’ preaching and deplored the lack of a manual of practical psycho- 
teaching was single and simple; it was his Jogy on modern lines----it is also in some degree 
knowledge that he was a son of God and that all the outcome of the remark of a well-known 


. men might be sons of God like him.” (The Lite examiner in psychology, to the effect that the 
of Jesus by J. Middleton Murry). papers of candidates for the teaching profession 
(iv) “Jesus was a Jew and a Jew he remained seldom show any realisation of the practical bearing 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


of psychology on the work of educating and train- 
ing childrens... the present book is an effort to 
set forth in the simplest possible way the main 
principles of analytical psychology in its application 
not to the insane, perverted, or abnormal, but to 
the ordinary people whom we meet everyday.” 
Modern educational machineriés in India seem 


to be very shy of psychological implications, 
Applied Psychology scares away most of our 
British mentalities to whom Psychology, as. a 


science. is almost a myth. Buta small book like 
this will do no harm to one. The general public will 


find the book quite interesting. The bibliography - 


adds to the interest in the book, especially the 
list of ‘fiction embodying new Psychological 
principles’, We should request the authoress to 


change the heading of the last chapter In the next 
edition of the book and rename it as Sublimation 
and Christian religion’. AKS 


Western Crvmisation : By Chandra Chakerberty. 
To be had of Vijaya Krishna Brothers, Calcutta. 
Pages 92. Price Rs, 1-4. 


The readers whogo to this book in order to 
find in it a discussion of Western Civilisation 
in the abstract will be disappointed, but those 
who wish to read interesting descriptions of the 
people and principal cities of Europe and America, 
will find themselves amply rewarded by a 
perusal of if The book is, indeed, a good 
guide-book for those who,intend to visit Europe 
and America | 


By Professor 
Hydrabad, 


® 
Guru Nanak as AN OccuLtist : 
H. C. Kumar B.A. -Bandhu Ashram, 
Sindh. Pages 44, Price As. 4. 


We are afraid the author reads too. much between 
the lines in the writings of Guru Nanak and his 
book, therefore, savours of special pleading. 
Anyhow, the author is. to be complemented on 
presenting a difficult philosophical thesis very 
wucialy. 


Dictionary or Puysant Proverss: By S. Kishan 
Singh, Overseer, P. W.D. Burma.: Pages 44 
Price As. 8 


The scope of this book is medest and does 
not justify its ambitious name. Still, the pains 
which the author has taken in compiling this 
volume are commendable. The rendering of the 
Punjabi proverbs in English is not felicitous in 
many cases and the author will do well to revise 
it in the next edition. 

Dewan Cuanp SARMA 


Tue POLITICAL [DEAS or THE Eneiise ROMANTICISTS : 
_ Crane Brinton, Oxford’ University Press. 
Price Shillings 15 nett. — , 


English Romanticism was the product of the 
hundred years 1750-1850. . Looking at all aspects 
of English life this period was probably: the 
most changeful in the whole history of England. 
Materially speaking, tremendous development and 
progress. is noticed during these one hundred 
years. One may, however ask what connection 
it is possible to find between this progress. and 


the literary movement known as Romanticism ? ° 


The answer is that to understand any aspect of 
human conduct truly and thoroughly one must 
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study the whole field of human conduct critically, 
It is the mind of man that is fundamentally res- 
pousible for all that man achieves. Thus it may 
be said that the Haglish Industrial Revolution was 
not merely an isolated material fact; but it was - 
the material manifestation of a wider revolution 
in English outlook and thought that took place 
in the. years referred to above. 

But why should one write a special book on . 
the political ideas of a number of literary men ? 
The justification for this is found in the fact that 
some men of letters “have been profound political 
philosophers, makers of creeds, and leaders of men 
as well as artists. of the finest sort.” Further 
justification is found in that men of letters “Play 
an important part” in disseminating “the ideas of 
others” and in that in their thoughts we often 
discover the political ideas of the “average” man 
of their age. | ; 

The author introduces us progressively to “Jacobin 
and Anti-Jacobin”’” “The first Generation of 
Revolt” (namely Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey 
etc), “Tory and Radical” (Scott and Hazlitt) “the 
second Generation of Revolt” (Byron and Shelley) 
and “certain other writers.” In his “conclusion” 
the author indulges in a little speculation—a little . 
Psycho-analysis of the men who were the Pioneers 
of the modern movements in thought—and_ in a 
little optimism. The progress of democracy in the 
present age is not heading us for intellectual 
extinction, far from it. The author believes we 
are moving towards even better things, for we are 
becoming more and more precise in. our thought, 
more thorough and scientific in our inquiries. Our 
heresies are really expressions of our intellectual 
humility ; for in them we own up our greatest 
doubts. ; ; 

The book is well-got up and well-printed. 


Cases on Tar Law or tar Consrrrurion: | By 
Beroe A. Bicknell of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-law, Oxford University Press. Price Sh, 7-6 nett. 


In this book we find summary of a large 
number of important cases which go to illus- 
trate the working of the Law of the constitution 
The cases are classified as relating to (1) The 
sovereignty of Parliament, (2) The privileges of 
Parliament, (8) The House of Lords, (4) The 
Relation of the Prerogative to Statute, (5) The 
Petition of Right, (6) The Rights and Liabilities 
of Servants of the Crown, (7) The Administration 
of Justice, (8) The Rights and Duties of the 
Subject, (9) Aliens and Nationality, and (10) The 
Relation of the Crown and Parliament to the — 
Empire. The book will prove valuable to students 
of Constitutional’ Law as well as to practising 
lawyers. 


A History or Evrope: Tue Mope Aces, By 
Terne L. Plunket, M. A. (Oxon) and EUROPE AND 
tas Mopern Wortp 1492-1914, By R. B. Mowat, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Oxford 
‘University Press. Price Sh. 8-6 nett. Demy oct. 
Pp. 806+gx, cloth-bound with 28 maps and 140 
illustrations. ° 


This is one of the finest text books of European 
history that we have come across. The authors 
do not take history as a catalogue of political 
events only, they put special’ stress on the — 
cultural aspect of the story of nations. The numerous 
illustrations add greatly to the value of the book 


‘as a college text-book. We 
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eminently, suitable 
text ; hope our University 
authorities will give this really good book a trial. 


and the low price makes it 


My System or Paystcan Cuurure: By Captain., 
P. K. Gupta, late of the Indian Medical Service, 
Lecturer on Physical Culture under the auspices of 
the University of Calcutta, Published by _ the 
author at 101 O, Musjidbari Street, Calcutta. Price 
Kupees three and annas eight only. 


Captain Gupta is a well-known _ physical 
culturist of Bengal. Many people have developed 


an enviable physique under his guidance and many - 


more have regained their lost health as students 
of the Captain. Being a qualified medical man, a 
fine wrestler and a very ‘strong man, Captain 
Gupta holds an altogether unique position among 
our physical culture experts. His- book is the out- 
come of years of study and experience and will 
doubtless prove a great asset to men aspiring 
after a better state of health and physical vigour. 


Aw Economic History or EneLanp, 1066-1874 : 
By Charlotte M. Waters, B. A. London, Late Head 
Mistress of the. County School for Giris, 
Published by the Oxford University Press, Price 


Sh. 7-6 nett. 


The authoress has tried to remove the want of 
a book which will tell beginners, about the life and 
activities of the people who lived in the land in 
the past. Such a book has been in demand for the 
last few years ; for history these days no longer 


means mere political history--~history of the people 


at the top only,---the life of the majority who 
formed the nation deserves more attention. The 
book is well-written, profusely illustrated and 
nicely got up. - 


‘Ts Free or Lern : By Harold Spender, Hodder 
and Stoughton Lid, London Sh. 15 nett. 


Harold Spender is in need of no introduction. This 
book, published after his untimely death, with-a fore- 
word by F. S. Marvin, contains his memoirs. Harold 
Spender was one of the most well-travelled and 
erudite of journalists of his age and hisage was 
eventful enough to satisiy the greediest of minds. 
The result of such a man and such an age coming 
together is this bodk which is charmingly literary, 
stirringly romantic and profoundly thoughtful. 

Spender’ had a wide outlook and a soul 
commensurate with his vision. If he shows any 


narrownesses here and there in his imperialistic . 


inclinations or anti-German vehemence, it is 
because of his nurture. One cannot very well 
expect.an Englishman to be altogether a sane man. 
If Spender is narrow at places, if is pardonable in 
view of his general broad-mindedness. He is no 
common Anglo-Saxon, though he may show some 


- of the weaknesses of his race. The book is rich 


in anecdotes in which some of the most eminent 
men of the age play a part. Thus we come across 
the Fawcetts, Archbishop Lang, Mr. Bonar Law, 
Andrew Carnegie, Gladstone, Joseph Chamberlain, 
Redmond, O’Connor, Grey, Bannerman, Salisbury, 
Kitchener, Llyod George, Balfour, Churchill. Parnell), 
Curzon, Lord Milner, Botha, De la Rey. De Wet, 
Lord Cromer, Michael Collins, Northcliffe anda 
whole host of other celebrities. The book throws 
new 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
and tells us of possibilities of which we have 


Bromley,» Sal 


“In 


light on many obscurities in the history of * 
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never dreamt. Wars that might have taken place, 
developments that stopped prematurely and other un- 
known and unheard of matters crowd the pages 
oi this interesting book. It is almost like a collection 
of rare political documents. 

Good printing, binding and general get-up make 
the book doubly attractive. All sound readers will 
like it. i 6 

A. C. 


ĪNDIAN STATESMEN: Published by Messrs. G. A, 
Natesan & Co., Madras. Price Rupees Three. 1927. ` 


At 4 time when the question of the future of 
Indian States and their place in the prospective 
democratic constitution of India ` is , agitating 
the public mind the volume, under notice, 1s_ sure to 
receive welcome from ail quarters. In this 
book the publishers have given life-sketches 
(with illustrations) of eminent Indian administrators 
of some of the well-known native states of India. 
Besides being a biography the book presents a 
brief historical survey of the evolution of native 
states in India; because with the lives of dis- 
tinguished dewans and prime-ministers like Sir 
alar Jung, Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Rajah Sir Y, 
Madhav Rao, Ramesh Chandra Dutt ete. are 
linked the fortunes of many first class native States 
India. And our, publishers correctly observe - 
“Hydrabad without, Sir Salar Jung, Nepal without 
Jung Bahadur or Gwalior without Sir Divkar Rao 
is inconceivable, SBhabanagar and OQOodeshanker, 
Mysore and Rangacharlu, Travancore and Sir T. 
ahadeva Rao, Pudukottah and eSir Sashiah 
Sastri are so intimately connected that neither 
the history of the States nor the lives of the states- 
men can be complete withcut.the other.” 

- In this connection it may be pointed out that 
the illustrations of this book are not upto mark 
and in it we miss the life-story of many prominent 
administrators of Indian India. We hope that 
in the next edition the biographies of Dadabhai 
Naoroji,, Sansar Chandra Sen and other capable 
and distinguished adwinistrators would be incor- 
porated, In offering ovr congratulations to 
the publishers for their attempt to bring under 
one cover critical sketches. of the lives and 
achievements of notable Indian dewans and 
prime-ministers we hope that this book will be 
universally appreciated, 


THe Sovt-Gosre, or Omar Kuayyanu: „ By J. E > 
Saklatvala. Miniature Edition (57x145 ) Limit- 
ed circulation. Bombay : 1926. 


Mr. Saklatvala has in his collection translations 
of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam in many 
languages. The dainty little book, under notice, 
contains English renderings of some of Omars 
Rubaiyats from the original Persian. The printing 
and get-up. leave nothing to be desired. 


; P. C. 8, 


DirrerentiaL CarcuLus : By G. Mitira. Prof. 
T. N. J. College. Mittra & Sons. 12 N. B. College 
Street Market, Calcutta. 


_Prof, Mitter deserves our congratulations for 
bringing out this treatise on calculus on a novel 
plan entirely suited to the requirements of our 
students. The book is sure to help students in 
getting a clear grasp of the subject and as such 
it would receive wide, popularity anmone RE for 


whom it is intended. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Ancient Ispas Trees : By Dr. Bimalacharan 
Law, M.A., Published ` by the Punjab 
Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore. Price Rs. 


The early history of India still remains to be 
written. We have not yet gut any systematice and 
complete history of early India—both political and 
cultural from any scholar. We have only a few 
scholars here and there, who are just recon- 
structing a few phases of the early Indian history. 


We know that in ancient India there were many ` 


tribes which tried to establish their kingdoms in 
various parts of India. In the present work, Dr. 
Law tries to trace the history of the Kasis, 
Kosalas, Asmakas, Magadhas and the Bhojas. He 
has utilised all the available materials from the 
Sanskrit, Pali and Jain sources. The book is 
published in the Punjab Sanskrit Series, which 
deserve to be patronised by the educated Indians. 
Dr, Law has done good work in collecting all the 


" facts about these ancient Indian Tribes. 


P. B. 


_ SANSKRIT 


Tan Sime BRAHMANA IN tHE Kanvr 
Recension :—~Hadited by Dr. W. Caland, M.A. Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at the University of Utrecht. Vol. 
I. Published by Moti Lal Banarsi Das of the 


‘Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore. Price Rs. 10. 


Many Vedic texts have been published, pro- 
perly edited and translated by the European 
scholars. But so lon 
in the Kanviya recension had not been taken up 
by a competent scholar, though Professor Eggeling 
of Edinburgh had already ‘rendered a service to 
Sanskrit scholarship by his excellent translation, 
in the Sacred Books of the Hast, of the Satapatha 
Brahmana according to the recension of the 
Madhyandinas” It was also announced in 1893 
that Prof... Eggeling would edit the Kanviya 
recension also-in the Anecdote Oxoniensia. To- 
wards the end of 1908 it was found out that Prof. 
Eggeling had given up the plan of publishing the 
text for want of sufficient materials. It was then 
that Dr. W., Caland of the University of Utrecht 
took upon himself the task of editing the Kanviya 
recension for the. first time. The result we find 
in the book under review. It must be admitted 
that Prof. Caland has done a signal service to 
the cause of Sanskrit learning by offering the text 
for the first time to the Sanskritists. He has 
added a well-written introduction to the book. In 
the introduction he discusses such topics as the 
Vedic literature and the Kanviya Satapatha 
Brahmana, the manuscripts of the present text, 
grammatical peculiarities of the Kanva recension, 
and the relation of the Kanva books 1-7 to the 
kindred texts. In the present book we have only 
the first part of the work covering over 200 pages, 
and the remaining portion would cover about 500 
pages more. It is an expensive work undertaken 
by the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, which, we 
hope, will be patronised liberally by the lovers of 
Sanskrit learning. We wish Dr. Caland success in 
his undertaking and commend the- work to all 
cultured Dacian, E 


the Satapatha Brahmana . } 
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GUJARATI 


Kumar Nan Star Ratno : By Indulal K. 


pe Printed at the Saurashira Printing 
Press, nour. Paper Cover. Pp. 207. Price 
Re. 1-0-0 (1926). 


Six vignettes. of Indian Womanhood, so set in 
their frames’ of our domestic aud social life as to 
transform a misogynist into a woman _ lover. 
Without indenting on out ancient lore or Puranic 
traditions, the compiler has presented the ideal 
of woman’s service to society and family so as 
to make her fit in with their existing structures. 
The modernity of the education of the girls and 
women of these stories does not militate against 
the object intended to be fulfilled. That is the 
beauty of the compiler’s pen. 


Mourip-r-SHAITAN. THE DyscipLe or Satan: By 
Thakkur Narayan Visanji. Printed at the Gujarat 
News Printing Press, Bombay. Cloth bound. Pp. 


215. Price Rs. 2-8 (1927.) 


The other name for the book is the excesses- 
of the Moplahs of Malabar. It is a vivid word 
picture of the fanatical out-burst on the part of 
the Moplah Mussalmans of Malabar six years 
ago (1921). Incidentally the author tries to expose 
the fallacy of those who preach that the Koran 
enjoins the principle of religious toleration. He 
also feelingly points out the sad result of treating 
a very large part of her Indian brethren as “un- 
a ed as an evil rampant in its worst aspects 

n ‘South India.’ It is based on a Marathi Novel. 
Tts style is the one usual with the author, stilted 
and sanskriticised. Itis full of historical infor- 
mation, 


a ARON NI SUNDARI : By Ramanlal Nanalal 
hah. 


A very small booklet, re-telling in the authors 
words the story by Prof. Bain of “Livery of Eive,” 
in simple style, suitable for little children. The 
title in Gujarati is misleading, though correct as 
far as facts go, as Princess Aparajita did come out 
of a lake, the book being based on an English one, 
leads one to think as if it had. something to do 
with Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 


Jan Ke Zeon: By the late Mr. Chunilal 
Puniram Maniar. Printed at the Prajabandhy 
Printing Works, Ahmedabad. Thick Card Board. 
Pp. 201. Price Re. 1-4-0 (1927). 


Money or Poison ? This is ie title of this 
Novel, and the writer has commendably showa 
that in the hands of unscrupulous person posses- 
sion of wealth is nota blessing but a curse. The 
interest of the narration is well sustained and the 
sequence of events such as could easily be 
followed by an average reader. The “silent” 
Munim is the hero of the piece, and the character 
of Ramu, the humble but loyal gomashta well- 
drawn. 

We have receiwed the following books from the 
Commissioner of Education and Vidyadhikari, 
Baroda State : 2 


1. Tue Roox INSCRIPTIONS or ASHOEA : 
Bhanusukhram. N Mehta. 


A complete guide on the subject. 


by 
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2. Nruxoun Vinya : By Madhu Kumar Desai, M.A., 


A book on Ethnology, and a translation of Dr. 
M. Heberlent’s Volume on the subject. 


3, Sarya Mmasa : By Vidyabhusi a 
Shroff. B.A., y Vidyabhushan Hiralul V 


An enlightened work, necessarily technical. 


4. Tar PEOPLES or [NDIA AND THEIR PROBLENS : 
By P. C. Divanji, MA, LL.B. l 


A translation of Sir’ T. W. Holderness’ 


ans) aie) bee book, 
fully bringing out its spirit. 


5. A Snort History or Avurvepa: By Bhanusu- 
khram N. Mehta. ea 
A prolific and omnivorous writer, a useful book. 


| r e : By Chandulal Maganlal Doctor, 


A translation of C. H. Herford’s book, the 
language, being simple, 


[ > EtRopvonson TO CHEMISTRY : By L. S. Dave, 
8. ADVENTURES oF. W oe ‘Ae i 
Ma F Water, Parts I & I: By K. 


Books on the Model of Prof..Bonn’s Work of 
Rain and Rivers. 


9. Srory or tar Lunas: By G. N. Mehia. 
10. A Coat-Mive: By Ratilal J. Desai. 


l1. Amr ano Water: By M. P. Bakhshi, B.de, ` 
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a Ursarc Tantra: By Dr. O. 5, Dave, MB, 


14. Cumpnoop or me Woro: By M. M. Parikh, 
B.A. LL.B. 

From (7) to (14) are very small manuals, still 
the writers have done full justice to their im- 
portant subjects. 


Lor-Saneit : By Narayan Moreshwar Khare, 
Printed at the Navjivan Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Paper Cover. Pp. 86. Price Re. 0-12-0 (1926). 


This is a valuable collection of popular songs, 


sung and not only read extensively in Gujarat. 
They are so to speak scientifically treated in this 
little book without losing their most attractive 
feature, their popularity. Such a collection was 
required and it has been produced. 


Prarie Baucor : By Chhutalal Balkrishna 
Purani. Printed at the. Diamond Jubilee Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. Thick Card Board. Pp. 
Price Re. 0-12-0 (1928). 

This is a text-book on Geography intended for 
students of the Gujarat Vidyapitha, but likely to 
prove useful to all, The subject has been very 
intelligently handled, and the different aspects of 
physical Geography well brought out. 

Ar tHe Fert or tHe Jam SAHEB, 18 a small 
pamphlet. Published by Mr. Amratlal Sheth, M.L.C. 
addressed to H. H. the Jam Saheb of Navanagar 
containing a list of grievances which awaits 


LLB. disposal. A 
12, Bues awp Licr : By the late J. D. Desai B.Ag. K. M. J. 
SSS 
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“MOTHER INDIA” 


By AGNES SMEDLEY 


Mother India: By Katherine Mayo. Published 
by Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 440 
pages. l 


FHIEE writer of this book says she went out 
to India with a free and open mind to 
study conditions and not to write a 

propaganda book. And so her first step in 

creating an “unprejudiced” atmosphere was— 
to go to India Office in London and explain 
her plan! The result is that she. has achieved 

a brilliant stunt of British propaganda and 

cculd not have done better had she been 

bought and paid for it by India Office 
itself, She seems to have displayed a re- 
markable genius for meeting English men 
and women who could show her the darkest 
side of India in a convincing manner; for 
picking out just those Indians who are boot- 
lickers and who shudder to think of the 


awful thing that would happen were India 
free : for meeting Indian princes who are 
such noble chaps; or for reading those 
books, or extracting passages from books, 
whose chief virtue is damning India and 
lauding British rule. As I said, hers is a 
brilliant achievement. An English Viceroy 
could not bave done better on twice the 
money. 

Her chief song and dance is the social 
evils of India—child-mairiage, purdah, en- 
forced widowhood, the lack of discipline in 
sex life, untouchability, and so on. That is 
the prelude which occupies half of the book. 
The latter half is devoted to apologizing for 
British rule, for refuting the political charges 
of the Indian movement for freedom, for’ 
showing how noble the English are and bow 
raseally and dishonest the Indians. She 
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reminds me of the speech of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the delegate of the Indian National 
Congress to the Brussels Congress against 
Imperialism, in which he said : 
“Having disarmed and emasculated us, they now 
say we are unable to defend our country; having 


destroyed our system of education, they now say. 
we are too ignorant to rule ourselves.” 


It is not my intention to do anything but- 


admit the social evils that exist in India. 
Every Indian with a shade of honesty in him 
must admit them. In this respect, Miss 
Mayo has told of horrors which, as individual 
facts, appear to be true and which should 
make every Indian ashamed of the social 
system which tolerates them. 

She gives one case after another of 
little girl children being used to death by 
their husbands ; of physical injuries that 
ruin their lives ; of men who demand their 


little girl wives back from a hospital because ` 


they “require them for their use”; of the dwarfing 
and stunting and ruination of one generation 
of women after another in the vile name of 
religion and social custom ; of the attitude of 
Indians that a woman in child-birth is un- 
clean ; andeshe concludes her thesis in these 
words : ° -o 

“A sidelight will be found by a glance down the 
advertisement space of Indian-owned newspapers. 
Magical drugs and mechanical contrivances, whether 
“for princes and rich men only”, or the humbler 
and not less familiar ‘32 Pillars of Strength to pro 
up your decaying body for One Rupee only,’ crow 
the columns and support the facts.” 

Facts so terrible as child-marriage and 
purdah, which strike at the very roots of 


human development, cannot exist for a day- 


amongst a people who pretend to any form 
of culture. Until they, as well as untouch- 
ability and enforced widowhood, are wiped 
out, I, for,one, refuse to regard India as a 
land deserving the name of culture or 
civilization. Those customs have absolutely 
no justification in human society, and they 
reveal degeneracy and spiritual disease of the 
lowest order. Those Indians who are in- 
sensitive to them show that they have 
degenerated to the lowest scale of human 
culture, to that of the purely physical, the 
purely sexual. > 

A section of Miss Mayo’s book is devoted 
to social evils and their effeċts, which we 
admit in general terms, but not in every 
detail, as we admitted them loug before 'she 
ever went to India. 
politics and‘economics,—then we part company 
with her, and even doubt her honesty of 


But when she touches. 
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purpose in writing the section on social 
evils. It looks as if she has exploited India’s 
social evils merely for political propaganda 
ou behalf of British rule in India. Therefore, 
the last part of her book, as well as the 
little drops of political poison interlarded 
throughout the pages of the first part, is 
absolutely untrustworthy. That social evils 
exist in India is no justification for British 
rule. We admit the social evils, but our 
solution of the problem is different from 
hers. Our solution is this: the doors of 
India’s life to be opened to world-currents-—— 
which means the immediate end of British 
rule that the land may be swept clean of, the 
social evils which are bred under the 
present system. 

That Miss Mayo has produced a propa- 
ganda book on behalf- of British rule is 
beyond a shadow of a doubt. She speaks of 
the leaders in the national movement as 
“talkers”. She quotes Gandhi, Tagore, Lajpat 
Rai, or other Indians only when she can fiad 
something in. their speeches to justify her 
thesis and to help her paint a’ picture against 
India.. Then she stops. What these men are 
doing to fight India’s social and other evils, 
what the national movement is doing—she 
either ignores completely, or she belittles. 
Take untouchability, for instance, which she 
condemns. We all condemn it. Gandhi is 
the outstanding enemy of it and- with a pen 
like a sword writes against it, travelling and 
organizing to abolish it. Nota word from 
her, of this, howevér; nor of what work 
other men and women did before Gandhi 
and have been doing even now to destroy 
this evil, Bat when the Prince of Wales . 
went to India and was boycotted until even 
‘the cats stayed at home, she descends to the 
cheapest American sob-stuff. She has the 
unmitigated audacity to publish English 
gossip that when this representative of British 
imperialism went to India to try and crush 


the national movement, the untouchables 
threw themselves before his carriage and 
tried to touch him, erying, “Our Prince, 


our Prince ~-we want to see our Prince.” 
In other words, one would think that the 
Prince of Wales had devoted his life to 
working amongst the untouchables. But apart 
from this fact, the story is an absolute lie 
and is one of the concoctions of Englishmen 
in India to hide their chagrin about the 
boycott of the Prince of Wales. If pariahs 
in Bombay really did what she said, we may 
know that they were paid an anna a day to 
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do it. Gandhi, whose word is honoured by 
the untouchables, was one of the leaders in 
the boycott. movement. It is strange that this 
American writer can condemn the ignorant 
Hindus who crawl before .the idol of ‘Kali 
in Calcutta, while on the other hand, she 
resorts to the cheapest stage tricks to praise 
the few untouchables who are said to have 
crawled before the Prince of Wales. What 
is it that makes crawling condemnable in 
the former case but commendable in the 
latter ? No comparison is suggested between 
the Prince of Wales as an individual and 
Kali as a goddess. But if Kali be taken to 
be merely a goddess of destruction, belief in 
whom is dying away, political and economic 
imperialism, which the Prince was brought 
out to save, is a living force which destroys 
the freedom, prosperity and manhood of its 
victims. 

One could, of course, take up 
literally hundreds of details like this and 
prove them false. She has drawn false and 
Ignorant conclusions from both social and 
political facts. But in a problem so vast as 
that of India; we must take a broader and a 
more fundamental view. I, the writer, see 
the problem from the following economic 
view point. 


Up to two centuries ago, India was the 
richest and most prosperous land on earth, 
with a culture and civilization in advance 
of anything that existed in England or in 
most of the European countries. Two 
Centuries have passed. Today, in the year 
of our Lord 1927, India is the poorest land 
on earth, the- pest- house of the world in so 
far as ignorance, poverty, and disease is 
concerned. What has happened in those 
. two centuries ? The thing that has happened 
is that England has put her hand on Indie— 


and the touch has been deadly. England,” 


the poorest land on earth two centuries ago 
is today the richest and most powerful, the 
center of the British Empire. England was 
built, not only upon the slave-trade from 
Africa, but upon the plunder of India, and 
it was India’s plundered wealth that gave 
the capital for the development of machinery 
that, in other words, caused the industrial 
revolution. England’s culture and prosperity is 
rooted in the slavery of generatigns of Indians. 

When the British, taking advantage of the 
period of chaos and reconstruction in India— 
similar to that inmost European countries 
of the same period—conquered India by one 
war after another, and won, they laid down 
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‘alone, 
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a fundamental principle of rule. They said 
that “all” they wanted was to hold economic 
and political power, and that they would not 
interfere in the social or religious life of the 
people, The Indians, being naive or ignorant 
people,—or both,—accepted this situation. 
The policy was a most cunning one. For 
the fundamental law of life is: the economic 
law, and upon economic conditions social 
and religious customs rest. Social and 
religious customs are indeed but by-products 
of an existing economic order. India is no 
exception to this law -which has ruled all 
lands from the beginning of time. 


India, living as it has for two centuries 
under slave economic condition has intensi- 
fied and perpetuated . slave social and reli- 
gious conditions. Ignorant to the depths of 
animality, poor to the extent that Europeans 

cannot imagine, its social evils sink their 
deeper and deeper into the soil which 
helps nourish them. Permitted to develop 
economically only in so far as English 
capitalism (now co-operating with Indian 
capitalism) finds it profitable, is there any 
wonder ‘that its social life is a stagnant pool 
and that each year shows a lowefing of the 
average length of life, a ‘higher death-rate, a 

deeper misery of the masses ? Slavery produces 
slaves. Slavery nourishes all that Miss Mayo 
has written about in her book—ignorance, 
bigotry, cruelty, superstition passing for 
religion. But this is not a peculiarity of India 
Were it possible for Japan, for 
instance, to conquer and establish its rule 
in America; to establish a tyranny such as 
that of British rule in India ; to drain the 
country of its wealth, not for one generation, 
but for two centuries, until even the memory 
of freedom was dead ; to destroy its system 
of education and establish a few schools 


-where Japanese would be the language of 


instruction to train clerks for Japanese rulers ; 
to make laws whereby any man could be 
arrested and imprisoned for years without 
even a charge being brought against him, 
or without a shadow of a trial; to deny the 
light of education to the masses unless they 
paid for it themselves—and they had no 
money to pay; to cultivate the poppy and 
manufacture opium and establish opium shops 


_throughout the land were opium. could be 


sold for the adults and for babies in arms 
alike; in other words, were it possible for 
Japan to hold America on the same terms 
and conditions as England holds India—I 
would wager my life that in two centuries 
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America would be a stinking swamp of social 
evils and diseases worse than India is to-day. 

There is but one solution of these evils 
under which India groans. It ts that England 
get off India’s back. Nothing more, 
nothing less. Practically nothing is possible 
until that is done. Wecan put a patch here 
and a patch there on a social sore, but we 
will not cure the cause of the disease. Today 
it is the vast system which is responsible 
for these diseases. And instead of the British 
helping im any way abolish them, they act 
like a mill-stone about the neck of the nation, 
preventing if from climbing upward. For 
every step upward the Indians are forced 
to take two backward. It is the British 
rulers of India who are far more reactionary 
in social matters than the Indians. They 
are not only social reactionaries themselves, 
but they use their old excuse of not “inter- 
fering in the social customs or religion” of 
the people. The ending of the supremacy 
of the British .and the servitude of the 
Indians in India is the first and fundamental 
essential of Indian ‘progress. At the present 
time all Indians come up against this prison- 
wall of British rule, it matters not in what 
tield of .work it is, whether in education, or 
medicine, or social progress. It is like a 
prisoner who comes up against his prison- 
wall with every step he takes. 

An Indian national Government—but not 
the abortion England is trying to force upon 
the country now-—could solve all such social 
evils as Miss Mayo writes of in her book. 
An Indian dictator like Mustapha Kemal of 
Turkey, or a dictating party like the Com- 
munist Party of Russia, could, within ten 
years, wipe out child-marriage and many 
other social evils in India. Not only could 


they make such practices crimes punishable ` 
by death for any man or woman party to~ 


them, but they could, by introducing an 
immediate universal free and compulsory 


system of education, create a new mentality 
in which such evils could not exist. They 
could by opening up fields of activity for 
every Indian, settle the religious conflicts 
which have their roots in poverty and the 
miserable hunt for jobs. They could by 
opening India to every progressive thought, 


sweep away the ignorance upon which social 


evils thrive. Such a system requires brave 
men, but India has those men. It requires 
brave women, and India has them. India’s 
diseases are many and deep. They cannot 
be dabbled with as they are being dabbled 
with today. The only future worth living for, 


- fighting -for and dying for, is a free India 


-—and I mean a really independent India, 
not the thing that Englishman.and Indian 
boot-lickers wish. to call “free”. 


We, to whom a free India—social, econo- 
mic and political—is precious, we who hate 
with unabating hatred tse social horrors 
that are eating at India’s life today, hate with 
a no-less unabating hatred the economic and 


political slavery which harbours and per- 


petuates these horrors ; we do not say 
that Indians should wait for freedom until 
they think of wiping out their social evils, 
Up to this time the abolition of these social 
evils. is chiefly an individual matter confined 
to educated men and women who should, in 
no way, be a party to any form of child- 
marriage, purdah, enforced widowhood or 
untouchability. Hach educated Indian is 
duty bound to come to a dead halt in his 
own private life and refuse, it matters not 
what the consequences, to bea party in 
any way to these conditions. But on a mass 
scale these things cannot be abolished until 
India is free. They are problems with their 
roots in subjection—which produces in turn 
ignorance disease, and supersitition. To wipe 
out these things requires a new economic 


- and social order. 
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{This section is intended for the correction, of 
nuswepresentations, ete, im the original contributions, 


inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 
and editorials published in this Review or in 


other papers eriticixing tt. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 
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The Modern Review. | 


Should Modern Christianity abandon 
Miracles? 


Under.the caption, ‘Why Modern Christianity 
is abandoning miracles, Mr.. J. T. Sunderland has 
written a very interesting and. thought-provoking 
article, in the May number of ‘the Modern Review. 
Iu it he presents seven difficulties which confront 
the modern scientific man, when he tries to 
believe in miracles. . The difficulties he adduces 
are both scientific. and moral and though they 
are stated simply as difficulties, yet when 
one comes to the end of the article, he has 
produced in him the impression that the dificul- 
ties are imsuperable, The objections raised 
against miracles are the following : 

_ 1. If miracles have ever happened in Bible 
pie J any other, why do they not happen 
oday í 

2. Why do they not flourish as much in 
light as in darkness, in ages of intelligence 
and science, as In ages of credulity, and among 
the intelligent as among the ignorant ? 

3. Persons who contend most stoutly for 
their own miracles usually deny most vehement- 
ly the truth of all miracles outside their own. 

4. The moment we have accepted any of 
them there seems to be- absolutely no place 
to stop; wehave got to accept each and every 
miracle recorded in the Bible. | 

5. To admit miracles is to degrade the 
: Character of God. It makes him changeable 
and arbitrary.. : : 

_6. Jt is impossible to reconcile the idea of 
miracle with belief in the goodness of God. __. 
. 7. A serious difficulty in the way of believing 
in miracles is the famous objection, of Hume, 
that | miracles are a contradiction of human 
experience, ; is ) 
' My, purpose in writing this short article is 
to point out that modern Christianity in order 


to be in , line with the conclusions of 
modern science need not abandon the age- 
long theological concept of miracle. This does 


not of course mean that the modern scientific 
man accepts the category of miracle in the 
same sense in which it was believed hundreds 
of years ago. The concept has certainly suffered 
great changes in its connotation® in the course 
of theological controversy, but I feel sure that it is 
both scientifically unwarranted and philosophically 
unsound toregard it as a thought form that 
is outworn, To be sure, one can see in the 
present-day thought, a very strong tendency 
to reject the miraculous or the supernatural 


As, owing to the kindness of our. numerous 


Generally, no criticism of reviews and notices 


i 


and very often it is done on the flimsiest 
erounds. Even such a renowned author as 


- Doctor Fosdick, in his latest book, ‘The modern ` 


use of the Buble,” after giving a very instruc- 
tive account of the evolution of the meaning 
of the word miracle from very early times 


to the present day, dismisses it with scant 
courtesy, aS a concept which is superfluous 
to . modern religious thought. ne would 
have expected from such a great leader of 


modern religious thinking, a more patient and 
thoroughgoing discussion of a concept which 
has held sway in some form or other in 
theological circles for-hundreds of years. 


One of the arguments that is’ advanced very 
frequently and with almost a certain sense 
of victory, is that, miracles are un-understandable 
contraventions or inconsiséent breaks in an 
otherwise harmonious system of nature. The uni- 
formity of nature is said to be a conception which 
is a- recent discovery of modern science, and 
since this conception’ means that eveything in 
the universe is subject to inviolable laws, it 
obviously excludes the possibility of miracles 
in the sense of interferences. or breaks in the 
established order. God is said to be a God of 
order and not of disorder which he would 
certainly be if he allowed miracles to happen in 
the world. | a, ; 

The argument bas very great plausibility and 
seems to fatally close the case against miracles 
so long as one does not stop to enquire into. the 
real meaning of the word miracle. But when 
one questions the meaning given to the word 


‘miracle here, the hollowness of the argument 


becomes transparent By a miracle one does not 
mean (at least in the present day) an event 
that ig contradictory tothe Jaws of science, If 
one meant that, then perhaps the argument . 
that. admission of such miracles would mean 
making God to: behave in a_ self-contradictory 
way and_ disorderly way, would have a, great 
weight. But -nobody believes in miracle, in the 
present day, in the sense of interferences with 
nature. : By miracle it should be understood 
an event that does not at all contradict known 
laws of science, but only transcends known laws 
of science. It is. an event which certainly 
refuses to ke explained with reference to any 
one or a combination of the already discovered 
laws of science but this refusal to be resolved 
into known laws is not tantamount toa viola- 
tion of the known laws.: Possibly in 
course, of time as science advances 
what is now’ unanalysable and inexplicable may 
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become resolved into its various laws and under- 
stood as every other ordinary event is understood. 

If once miracle is defined in the above sense, 
as an event that is impossible of present scientific 
explanation but quite capable of a future scientific 
analysis, it becomes quite clear that there can be 
no objection to a belief in it from the side of 
science. What science cannot tolerate, is not the 
occurrence of an event that is a present mystery 
but only that given same conditions difforent results 
should not happen. Very often the Uniformity 
of Nature is understoad to mean that the present 
order of things will continue to be what it is, 
eternally. This is a fundamental misunderstanding 
of the postulate of Inductive science. All that the 
law of uniformity means is that nature behaves 
in a uniform way that if an event occurs in the 
universe it must.be because it has been produced 
' by some cause or other or in other words, that 


in the occurrence of events there is no possibility . 


of what is called chance in the sense of uncaused. 
effect. As it is usually expressed. every effect 
has a cause and the same cause has the same 
effect. This does not exclude the possibility of 
an event occurring whose cause we do not know 
or cannot understand at the present time. It 


cannot say that nothing new or different to what. 


has occurred in the past can ever occur in the 
present or fututre, for the simple reason that 
science is always advancing and can never claim 
at any one particular stage to have comprehended 
all thought and knowledge. 

‘Now it.is in the above sense of the word 
miracle, that Mr. Sugderland criticises it and as 
such if commits a fatal fallacy. 

There is also another statement in Mr. Sunder- 
land’s article to which I would like to take 
exception and that is, when he says in page 54 
‘when it is understood that God works everywhere 
according to law, miracles disappear---there is no 
longer any place for them.’ In this sentence_ the 
author expresses in so many words that God’s 
working in this universe is according to laws. 
But I wonder if this is a true representation. 
It seems to me on the other hand, that God’s 
way of acting far from being according .to abstract 
general laws in which things are taken in classes, 
is according to individual needs and particular 
peculiarities. Law is essentially abstract; it is 
that which is arrived at after the examination of 
a number of instances supposed to resemble in 
essentials and to differ in accidentals. But this 
division of qualities into esseatials and unessentials 
is an entirely arbitrary division. Ultimately 
there is no such thing as classes in the universe. 
They exist only as our thought’s activity on the 
infinite variety of things that we see. God’s 
creative activity is never so poverty-stricken as to 
reveal itself in the production monotonously of 
same things. . i 

Again when we observe human experience, we 
fnd how in our behavior towards others, the 
strict adherence to laws is often inadequate and 
lands us in inextricable difficulties. The laws 
only tell us what we should do ina uniform way 
repeatedly under similar circumstances. They 
never tell us as to how we should bebave under 
particular concrete circumstances. Hence it is 
because of this inherent inadequacy of laws to 
dictate to us definite details of action under 
particular and complex circumstances that we 
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are often advised to act according to principles 
and according to the needs of the particular 
situation before us. If such is the case with man, 
that is, if even with us, to act- according to strict 
and inviolable abstract laws isa defect rather 
an merit, how much more should it be with 

0 

Besides scientists themselves do not regard the 


laws they have discovered with reference to the 


things of this world as having anything more than 
a provisional validity. No scientist ever thinks of 
claiming an absolute validity’ for the scientific 
laws because there is always the possibility. of the 
conclusions now accepted, being revised and 
enlarged with the accumulation of new data. If 
what has been said above in this paragraph is 
true, how can we_say that God acts everywhere 
according to law? IfI understand Mr, Sunderland 
aright, it is because he is anxious to think of God 
as one who governs the «uiverse in a uniform 
and systematic way. that he wants to regard him 
as working everywhere according to law. But | 
wonder, whether, if he realised that in the meaning of 
the word law there is an essential element of 
impermanence and provisionality, he would still 
continue to make that statement. | f 

. There is just one more point which I would 
like to make before closing this very ‘brief and 
random criticism of the article. It does not 
pertain to any one_of the difficulties that is raised 
by the author. But it is simply‘a question as to 
what place would be assigned to prayer and 
faith on `a view of the supernatural or miraculous 
as is depicted by Mr. Sunderland? It seems to 
me that if-one is .to be consistent with the 
conclusion arrived: at in that paper, he has 
perforce to deny that prayer has anything 
more than a merly subjective effect. The prayer 
of a faithful man cannot achieve things that are 
impossible to the ordinary individual. Prayer 
will be a foolish farce if it were not regarded 
as the condition of producing effects that are 
‘contradictory to ordinary human experience.’ 

_I am sorry I have not been able to deal 
with the article at greater length or in more 
particular detail, But my main purpose was 
simply to point out from a criticism of one 
of the fundamental arguments advanced -against 
belief in miracles, namely, that which is founded 
on the orderliness or the Uniformity of Nature, 
that Modern Christianity in order to be modern 
and in order to be in line with science, need 
not give up its belief in miracles in the sense 
of events that transcend known laws of science. 


Davro Q. Moses 


Late Mr. 'Khare 


Mr. T. M. Bhat, M.A., sends us the following 
corrections in the article relating to Mr. Khare 
published in the Modern Review for July :— 

P. 65 “The young husband of 14”. Though the 
late Mr. Khare was married at that age he did -not 
go to Satara immediately after his marriage. He 
passed 2 to 3 years again aimlessly at Guhagar. 

P. 65, Column He migrated to Poona.” 

He did not go to Poona in search of service. 
He gotit and. then went to Poona and at first 
served in an English School for about a year 
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before joining the founders of the N. E. School, 


oona. 

P. 66, Column 1. “Ugra Mangal” was published 
during author’s life-time. “Deshkantak” is not 
yet published. 


a 


Widows at Brindaban 


„With reference to a note under the heading 
Widows at Brindaban,” published in the Modern 
Review for July 1927. On page 87, written by 
one Miss Ingram, I beg to request you on behalf 
of the Braja Mandal Seba Sangha, Brindaban, to 
publish the following few lines in your widely 
circutated Review : 

This Sangha has taken up the cause of imparting 
true culture to the widows in general, particularly 
those of Brindaban, by doing Seba Work and trying 
its utmost to rcmove all the superstitions and 
prejudices which are detrimental to the growth 
of universal humanity. The poor widows of 
Brindaban regularly assemble in numbers at 
Radheyshyam, Bhajanashram, Lui Bazar and 
their necessaries are supplied by the kind-hearted 
proprietor of that Ashram, but still some occasional 
frictions would arise which were recently removed 
by this Sangha and through the help of some 
generous-hearted gentry of Brindaban. These 
widows come not only from Bengal but from 
other different parts of India also, for which 
Bengal is not solely_ responsible. The Sangha is 
suggesting to the Indian Nation to start such 
Ashrams throughout the whole country, especially 
at villages, by some highly cultured Indian ladies 
who may promote the cause of womanhood and 
try to check ignorance and spread true. culture 
among the widows. i : 


Outrages on. Women in Bengal, and 
A Muslim Protest 


In your August issue, while commenting on 
the subject of outrages on Women in Bengal, you 
have asserted that this isa well-organized affair 
with brains, and money - behind it: Such an 
assertion might- well have teen ignored had it 
come out from the pen of any-other Editor of 
questionable dignity and with less reputation ; 
but coming as it does from your powerful pen, 
one can reasonably hold that you must have 
positive proof for your .assertion. As a layman, 
with no editorial reputation to lose, and claiming 
some knowledge of the affairs of the country, I 
must say at once that Bengal has not yet gone 
so far tothe dogs that any community thereof 
will be so utterly. mean as to organize itself with 
brains and money for abduction and outrage of 
women of whatever creed or caste. Unless and 
until you give the reasons, which you may have 
ready for making such an assertion, or any proof 
in support thereof the public or, at least a large 
part of it is bound to regard if as an editorial 
aberration or slip of the pen. f ae 
_. The rest of your comment is a thin-veiled 
. insinuation that Mahomedans are the main culprits 
in this nasty business. In fact,--this is not the 
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first occasion when you have directed your attacks 
on that community. With all réspect for your old 
age, no less than for your pre-eminence as a 
journalist, may I humbly warn -you that you are 
slowly but certainly gliding into an unholy 
You do not understand why. 
there are cases of Mahomedans abducting 
Mahomedan women, where no question of conversion 
arises. You also state that in case of Christians 
desiring the conversion’of Hindus, cases of abduction 
and rape etc., are not usually heard of, but in case of 
Mahomedans wanting to convert Hindus, such 
cases are quite common. I regret that these 
questions betray want of clear thinking on your 
part. You, Mr. Editor, will no doubt concede 
that all things in the world do not happen with 
a geometrical precision, causing the same kind 
of results everywhere, so that in a case of 
abduction, where the crime may have been 
perpetrated by a Christian, the act may ‘not 
create the same amount of fuss or give rise to 
the same degree of agitation, as probably in a 
similar case where it may have been perpretrated 
by a Mahomedan, particularly ata time when the 
whole atmosphere is surcharged with a spirit of 
antagonism between the two great communities. 
It is not quite correct that Mahomedans abduct 
Hindu women often by way of conversion. At 
least many of the cases of abduction are purely 
sexual crimes committed by human brutes for 
their gratification. Sexual crimes in its grossest 
forms have existed in all countries, and in all ages, 
and you seem to forget ths, when yeu paint the 
Mahomedans rather a little ,too black. Please do 
not think that I am in any way lending a favour 
to either the crime or its perpetrators, whoever 
they may be, but I am really sick of seeing from 
day today my community being often the target 
of unjust and unjustifiable attacks at the hands of 
publicists of the other: community, too numerous 
as they are. If you have- statistics to show on the 
one hand, that the number of Mahomedan culprits 
abducting Hindu women are really large, then it 
can also be proved on the other. that a great deal 
of the modes and habits of life, the treatment 
accorded to Hindu widows obtaining in the lower 
classes of Hindus generally of the mufassil, easily 
rouse the cupidity of men, and no wonder, ruffians, 
who really belong to no community, bide their 
time. In fact, these modes and habits of life, ete, 
contribute largely to the creation of an atmosphere, 
so to speak, where abduction and outrage become 
easy and possible, You would say, why even then 
there should be any abduction at all. The only 
reply is that you cannot make a whole people 
moral. j 

You often blame my community for ‘their 
apathy towards this matter. The charge is not 
justified, for they condemn it as much as you do. 
If they are not as much vociferous as the other 
community, it is because they have reasons to 
believe that many of the cases, where 'a Mahome- 
dan man and a Hindu woman are involved, are not 
really cases of abduction and outrage but only 
trumpeted as such by the not often well-guided 
activities of the ‘Sabhas’ or ‘Samities’ which are 
now growing inthe country like so many fungi. 
My community have also reasons to believe that 
many cases of alleged abduction might have result- 
ed in happy and peaceful conversions and marri- 
ages but for the vicarious attentions of such Sabhas 
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.or Samities or a few local Hindú zealots. You also 
seem to regret that the Mahomedan community 
are not enthusiastic over the question of Asylums 
or refuges. It may be true, but the reason is not 
far to seek. You must remember that their need 
in this direction is almost nil, for they can well 
afford to take into their fold any fallen or abducted 
women. 
_ I hope you will show me the courtesy of pub- 
lishing it in your journal asa reply to your 
comment. 
Yours truly 
A, Haque 


Editor’s Note 


We have read _ Mr. Haque’s letter care- 
fully. After reading it we do not feel that we 
ought to alter or withdraw a single sentence or 
word of our note on the subject in the August 
number, 

Some of our reasons for thinking that there are 
organizations, with brains and money behind them, 
for the abduction and kidnapping of girls, are to be 
found in the first paragraph. of the note itself. 
Mr. Haque will observe that ‚in the note we do not 
accuse any particular community—Hindu or 
Muhammadan, of being the organisers. In fact, so 
far as our information goes, both Hindus and 
Musalmans are implicated in, organisations for 
supplying victims of commercialized vice. We 
suspect that organized attempts by some Muslims 
have gone on for a different ulterior purpose 
also, viz., Increase in “numbers. As for proofs of 
our allegations, we may at once say that we are 
not in a position to publish the names of the 
organisers and . other particulars, even if we could 
obtain them from those who know. Mr. Haque 
may remember that during last year’s _ riots 
at the conference held at the British Indian 
Association Rooms, both Hindu and Musalman 
leaders asserted and many newspapers also wrote 
that there were brains and money behind the 
riots. But we do not remember that Mr. 
Haque or any other person called upon these 
leaders and newspapers to prove their assertions. 
Those who are inclined to regard our assertion “as 
an editorial aberration or slip of the pen” may 
please themselves. 

„. Mr. Haque says that the rest of our comment 
is a thin-veiled insinuation that Mahomedans are 
the main culprits in this nasty business.” We 
should be sorry if what we wrote were really a 
‘thinly-veiled insinuation. Let'us, therefore, repeat 
what we have often written in Prabase and this 
Review. In the cases of outrage on women which 
are published in the papers, among the offenders 
there are many Hindus, more Musalmans, and a 
small number of Christians. In. some caseg 
Musalman and Hindu scoundrelscommit the offences 
jointly and, severally. This has all along been our 
general impression after reading the news of the 
outrages from day to day in the papers. To check 
this impression, we count the number of cases 
. against persons belonging to different communities 
in the lists published in the Sanjibani week after 
week. These lists are of cases which have occurred 
from the year 1329 B.S. In not a single list 
published up-to-date have we found the cases 
-against Muhammadans smaller in number than the 
cases agalnst persons of any other community. 


“we are not competent to 


away 
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These lists are prepared carefully and honestly. 
We do not know whether any human being is or 
can be as impartial and unbiassed as God. is. 
But this we know -that the Sanjibani has 
not sought to minimise or extenuate the guilt of 
any offender because of his being a Hindu, or to 
magnify the guilt of ‘any offender because of his 
being a Musalman. That paper has not been less 
severe upon the Hindu community than on the 
Muslim community. If any other paper, which 
Mr. Haque considers more careful and honest and 
impartial in this matter, has taken the trouble 
to prepare and publish lists like those of the 
Sanjibani, he is at liberty to base his conclusions 
thereupon. p am eat 9 
As for our “slowly but certainly gliding , Into 
an unholy communal bias,” it would be fruitless 
to defend ourselves against such a charge. In fact, 
do so. We try to’ be 
unbiassed—that is our only claim. We have been 
doing journalistic work for nearly forty years. 


During this period we have_ been occasionally 


told that we are anti-Hindu, anti-Christian, =: 
anti-Muslim, anti-British, and even anti-Brahmo. i=. 
After every such occasion, we have 


some truth in the accusation, and have, conse- 
quently intensified the process of self-examination. 
That is the only statement we can make. But we 
cannot honestly plead either guilty or not guilty. 
Mr. Haque says :— You do not understand why 
there are cases of Mahomedans abducting Maho- 
medan women, where no question of conversion 
arises.” This sentence and some of those which 
follow have been written probably because the 
writer has not read our note carefully. That is 
also the reason why he has said: “It is not quite 
correct that Mahomedans abduct Hindu women 
often by way of conversion. At least many of 
the cases of abduction are purely, sexual crimes 
committed by human brutes for their gratification.” 
Now, it is not our assertion that Hinda women 
are abducted: by Muhammadans for conversion. 
What we wrote is: “No one has tried to find out 
excuses for or to explain away the offences 
against women committed by Hindu and’ Christian 
brutes. In the case of Musalman ruffians accused 


‘ofsuch crimes, tf has been sometimes asserted by 


some correligionists of theirs that the women ran 
from home of their own accord, and con- 
version to Islam has also been sometimes pleaded 
as the motive.” It is this latter statement of some 
Muslims which we discussed in our note. There 
may be afew cases of elopement, or of runing 
away from home for embracing Islam, but the 
evidence and conviction in the vast majority of 


cases show that they are cases of brutal outrage. 


Mr. Haque wants statistics, So far as we 
are aware, no statistics have been compiled 
except those to be found in the  Sanjebant and 
we have already said what they show. 

Mr. Haque’s reference to Hindu modes and 
habits of life and the Hindu treatment of 
widows, etc, confirms our observation in the 
August number that Musaimans try _ to 
extenuate or find explanations for outrages against 
women committed -by Muslims. We have never 
spared the Hindu community, for whatever 
inhuman treatment of women it is guilty of ; nor 
have we ever adduced excuses for some of 
its modes and habits of life. But in our experience 


cwe have not yet come across a single Muslim 


felt, =" 
that there was every possibility of there being” 
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journalist, writer or spéaker who has been as 
severe a critic of his community in the matter 
of outrages on women, as we and many other 
non-Muslim and Hindu journalists and speakers 
have been, seyerely critical of the Hindu 
community in this matter. If we ‘are mistaken, 
we are sorry for the mistake. Of course, we 
do not either think or say that the whole 
Muslim community is to blame; but its leaders, 
journalists and speakers have not, 
opinion, done their duty in the matter. 


Mr, Haque is at liberty to-say, as he has 
said, “you cannot make a whole people moral.” 
ut all communities should aim at making all 
their members moral and make adequate 
efforts to gain that.object. It is only in that 
way that a high moral level can be attained. 
e are not satisfied that any Indian community, 
large or small, is as moral as it ought to be. 


a We will not discuss Mr. Haque’s views on 
‘Sabhas and Samitis, because in our opinion, 
though all of them are not entirely unpreju- 
diced, Mr. Haque is a biassedleritic. Ad least some 
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women’s 


y ’s protection societies work in an unsecta- 
rian spirit, i 


As regards his remarks on asylums or 
refuges, they are due to his not understanding 
what we meant when, we wrote, “There are 
non-Muhammadan ‘organisations for rescuing and 
otherwise helping women who have been 
victimised. We shall be really glad to know 
that there are such Muhammadan organisationsalso.” 
By` such organisations we did not mean those which 
maintain asylums or refuges ; we meant societies for 
finding out, rescuing and making over to their 
relatives and guardians women who have been 
abducted, etc, and for helping them to prosecute 
and bring to book those who have committed 
the crimes. We know the Nari Raksha Samiti 
of Calcutta, of which Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitra 
is the secretary, has helped many Hindu an 
some outraged Muslim women in this way. 


No Muslim organisation, to our knowledge, 
exists for. this purpose. What is the 
reason? It cannot be because Muslims 


“condemn it (abduction, etc.) as much as you 
(that is to say, we) do,” or because the Muslim 
community’s “need in this direction is almost ntl. 


T. INTRODUCTION 


QINCE the’ discovery of the remnants of a 
S civilization of the copper age in India, 

two serious problems have presented 
themselves to scholars.; (1 to what culture 
group does this civilisation belong and 
what are its special characteristics ; and (2) 
what is Dravidian civilisation and what are 
its affinities ? ` 

There is a ‘Negroid’ strain among the 
Dravidians ‘and that on. the whole they still 
belong to a “very indeterminate group of 
varieties which range from the Dravidian 
and other ‘dark-white’ stocks to the ‘poor- 
whites’ of the Near East and the Medi- 
terranean.* 

Though the racial grouping of the Dravi- 
dians is still indeterminate, sufficient data 
have been discovered to indicate, in very 
broad outlines, their cultural*affinities. The 
culture of the Dravidian people, 
southern provinces of India, is divided into 


* Prof, J. L, Myres in the 


Cambridge Ancient 
History. Vol. I Chap. t, ‘i. - : 
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two distinct parts or complexes ; the Pre- 
Aryan or the original Dravidian civilization 
and culture is widely different from the 
Post-Aryan or the so-called Hinda culture 
of the Southern and Central provinces of 
the Indian Peninsula. 
The Indian Dravidian is denoted princi- 
pally by his speech and the Dravidian 
languages in India are divided into three 
broad geographical groups ;—(1) the Southern, 
consisting of Tamil, Kanarese and Malayalam, 
(2) the North-Central, consisting of Telugu, 
Gondi and minor groups and (3) the North- 
Western, consisting of Brahui. The areas in 
which the first two groups are spoken are 
contigtious or adjoining but the third and 
the last group is spoken in Baluchistan 
only and that by a very .small community. 
Ethnically the Brahuis, the ruling race or 
clan of Baluchistan, are quite different from 
the: various people who speak Dravidian 
languages and dialects, in central and 
southern India. There are people of many 


-different races among the latter. . Beginning 


with the Oraon in the South-Western corner 
of Bengal and ending with the . Tamil- 
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of North Ceylon, the 
are spoken over a very 


speaking population 
Dravidian languages 





Monster burial-Jar from Adittanallur 
Tinnevelly District 


wide area. In order to trace the affinities 
of the ancient or original civilisation of the 
Dravidians, we shall have to begin with the 
remains discovered in Southern and Central 
India where Dravidian languages and dia- 
lects are spoken even now. 

The remains in the country to the south 
of the Chilka lake along the Eastern Coast 
of the Peninsula and to the south of the 
Bhima and the Krishna along the western 
coast contain monuments of a kind, al- 
together new to other parts of India, such 
as the Ganges and the Indus valleys or the 
northern part of the watershed of the 
Narmada. These are tombs and cemeteries, 
family-vaults of princes or of great cities. 
These tombs and vaults belong to many 
different varieties and the first classification 
possible among them is according to their 
contents ;— 

I. Tombs or coffins containing the entire 
body. 

II. Receptacles containing a single bone 
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or a collection of bones of one individual, 
bleached but uncalcined. 

IIT. Receptacles containing ashes or 
calcined bones. These three classes may 
again be divided into two general classes :— 

I. Pre-cremation burials and 

II. Post-cremation burials. 

The methods of the disposal of the dead 


employed in districts of India where 
Dravidian languages are exclusively or 
partly spoken provide us with sfficient 


materials for the analysis of the culture of 
the Ancient Dravidians. In South India 
such tombs, vaults and cemeteries belong 
exclusively to the age of Iron. Iron imple- 
ments weapons and other objects are to be 
found in large numbers in the tombs, vaults, 
coffins, and urns. But this Iron-age is not 
far distant from the end of the Copper Age, 
as along with [ron implements are to be found 





Burial Urn with pointed end on ring-stand 
from Pallavaram. Chinglepeth Dist. 


made 
North of the Narmada exactly 


beautiful vases, pots and other objects 
of Bronze, 
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‘similar burials are found associated with 
objects and implements of Copper and stone. 
In Northern and North-central India such 
burials are to be found in two different 
areas:— 1) Sindh and Baluchistan and (2) 
Chhota Nagpur. 

Sindh and Baluchistan have come to be 
recognised as areas containing Dravidian 
burials only recently and similar burials also 
appear to have been discovered in south- 
western Punjab. While Baluchistan was 
recognised as a Dravidian language area long 
ago and the first discoveries of burials of 
the south-Indian types were made more 





Tripod burial urn from Berumbair 
Chingleput Dist. 


than half-a-century ago, Sindh has come to 
be recognised as such only during the 
last few years. Sindhi, the language of 
Sindh, is an Indo-Aryan dialect, but it 
contains a number of additional consonants 
in its alphabet just as the south and central 
Indian groups of Dravidian languages do; 
e. g. their additional linguals. This peculiar 
feature of the modern Sindhi alphabet is 
no accident. The additional consonants 
which are not required in writing any other 
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Indo-Aryan dialect in India, are considered 
to be such necessary adjuncts of the Sindhi 
language that they have been retained in 
the recently created Sindhi-Perso-Arabic 
alpbabet used by the Amilsand the Musalman 
inhabitants of Sindh. The only possible 
explanation for their occurrence or existence 
is their use in an area where once Dravidian 
languages or dialects were exclusively used. 
Similar characteristics are to be observed in 
other parts of India, ¢ g., the southern 
Maratha country and Orissa, whence 
Dravidian languages and dialects nave been 
forced out by Vernaculars of Indo-Aryan 
origin in recent times. 

The first recorded burial of the new or 
Dravidian type was discovered in Sindh by 
Mr. H. Cousens of the Indian Archaeological 
department at Bhambro-jo-thul or the ruins 
of Brahmanabad in 1903-4 and 1908-9, but 
at that time it could not be recognised as 
burial of a new type. Similar discoveries 
were also made by Pandit Dayaram Sahni of 


the same department at Harappa in the 
Montgomery District of the Punjab in 
1920-21. 


In North-Western India the first record 
of such burials are to b8 found in Dalton’s 
account of the Mundas. * Since then more 
complete accounts have been published by 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy of Kanchi. Mr. Roy’s 
account is in many cases based on hearsay 
evidence, but is on the whole reliable as 
affording instances of the South-Indian type 
of burials in Northern India where some 
dialect of the Dravidian groups of language 
is still used. 

The burials of the new or the non-Aryan 
type in southern India are geuerally ascribed 
by the local people to the heroes of the 
Mahabharata and tombs, mounds or stone 
circles are called Pandu-kulis, or the temples 
of the Pandavas. The general tendency 
throughout India is to ascribe all monuments 
of unknown origin to the Pandavas. Asoka 
pillars ate called “sticks of Bhimsen” ; forts 
of unknown origin are called “fort of Bhim” 
in Central India. So the tradition of the 
locality is not a sure index of the origin of 
any ancient monument at any time, except 
in exceptional cases. The general trend of 
races of Indo-European speech was to dispose 


* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873 
Pt. 11. Pp. 112-19. of Bena 


+ Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Vol. I. Pp, 229-2383. 
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of their dead by cremation. In India the 
general practice of people who follow 
Hinduism is to burn the deadbodies com- 
pletely or with the nearest approach to 
completion. Burial is practised by a limited 
class, who cannot be regarded as though they 
are house-holders, orthodox Hindu. Who, 
then, were the people who practised burials 
in tombs, coffins, cists, urns, etc., in the south 
of the Peninsula? Were they physically 
different from the people who now inhabit the 
same districts ? 

A number of skeletons, in a comparatively 
perfect state of preservation, enables us to 
answer firmly that in physical characteristics, 
the people of Southern ` India who did not 
cremate their dead were the same as the 
present-day inhabitants of the same country. 
It is certain that the people who speak 
Dravidian languages and dialects at the 
present-day are not homogeneous. It was 
apparent also to the earlier writers and 
observers that the Dravidian languages are 
spoken by people of diverse «aces including 
some of the aborigines) A line drawn 
parallel to the course of the river Krishna 
from its sorce near Satara to its mouth, with 
a northward extension at its eastern extremity 
would correspond to the northern boundary 
line of the area in which Dravidian languages 
are exclusively spoken, In the east Dravidian 
languages and dialects such as Gondi, Oraon, 
are spoken by the peoples of aboriginal 
extraction in the Central Provinces and 
Chhota Nagpur, respectively. Further south 
pure Dravidian languages e.g., Tamil and 
Kanarese are spoken by a number of people 
who „are evidently of aboriginal descent. 
The Iru'as of the Nilgiris speak a mixture 
of Tamil and some other unknown language, 
the Kurumbans speak Tamil but their 
Hinduized brethren, the Kurubas, use Kanarese. 
In the north the Yanadis of the island of 
Sriharikot in the Nellore District speak 
Telugu; but all of them along with the 
Paniyans, and the Kadirs belong to a very 
dark flat-nosed people, who “are ethnically 
related to the Veddahs of Ceylon, the Toalas 
of Celebes, the Batin of Sumatra and possibly 
the Australians.” * The languages spoken by 
these people are impure Tamil, Telugu and 
Kanarese and they contain an element of one 
or more unknown languages which were 
very probably their mother-tongue. In fact 





* E. Thurston---The Madras Preeidency, 
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the force and the extent of Dravidian culture 


was such as to compel the aboriginals within — 


its zone of influence to adopt not only the 


language of tne conquerors but also some of — 


their manners, customs and institutions. 
The existence of these aboriginal people 


in the provinces where Dravidian languages 


and dialects are still spoken tend to prove 
that one particular people brought 
Dravidian language with them when they 
came and settled in India. Wedo not know 
whence they came or what part of India 
was colonised by them first of all, We 
know only this much 
languages and dialects are exclusively spoken 


in the extreme south of the peninsula and 
in certain contiguous areas to the north of — 


the lower course of the river Krishna, 
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Entrance to the stone-cist, Gajjalakonda 
arnul Dist. 


extending as far north-east as the Rajmahal 
hills of eastern Bihar. In the far north- 
west, in the secluded barren valleys of 
Baluchistan, a Dravidian dialect is still 
spoken by the Brahuis, a people of Turko- 
Iranian origin. 

At the same time it has to be admitted 
that the languages of the basins of the Indus 
and the Ganges also belonged to the 
Dravidian group before their displacement by 
The presence of 
the linguals in the Indo-Aryan alphabet and 
a number of words of undoubted Dravidian 
origin in these languages also prove conclu- 
sively that the Aryans came into close con- 
tact with people of Dravidian speech as soon 
as they arrived in Afghanistan and the western 
Punjab.. Though the Dravidian languages and 
dialects do not stretch in an unbroken line 


from the Punjab and Baluchistan to the 


the 


that Dravidian | 
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extreme south at the present day, there are 
reasons to believe that at one time they pre- 
vailed over the whole of the sub-continent, 
both in the north and the south. . 
There are two different theories about 
the Dravidian invasion or migration into 
India. One class of writers believe that the 
Dravidians migrated from India into Babylonia 
through Afghanistan and Beluchistan. The 
similarity of Dravidian and Sumerian ethnic 
types was recognised by H. R Hall long 
before the discoveries at Mohen-jo-daro and 
Harappa. He is of opinion that “it is by no 
means improbable that the Sumerians were 
an Indian race which passed, certainly by 
land, perhaps also by sea, through Persia to 
the valley of the two Rivers.”* The second 





Sketch of the stone-circle and tombmat 
Gajjalakonda, Karnul District. 


theory is just the converse of this,’ there is 
therefore nothing in the existing racial con- 
dition and equally nothing in the existing 
physical conditions, to prevent us from 
believing that the survival of a Dravidian 
language in Baluchistan must indicate that 
the Dravidians came into India through 
Baluchistan in prehistoric times.” f The 
recent discoveries in Sindh and Baluchistan 
prove that the cultural affinities of the 
Dravidians extend in an unbfoken line from 





* Ancient History of the Near East 5th ed. 
pp. 173-4. 


+ Prof. E. J. Rapson in the Cambridge History 
of India Vol. 1 p. 43. 
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the Tinnevelly District in the extreme south 
of the Indian Peninsula, through Sindh and 
Baluchistan, the island of Bahrein in the 
Persian gulf, South Persia, Mesopotamia into 
Crete and some of the islands of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


Il. Draviptan BURIAL Customs OF 
Tue Iron AGE 


The country which is now known as 
“Dravida” i.e. in which Tamil dialect is 
only a small part of the area in which 
languages and dialects of Dravidian origin 
are spoken. Let us take the burial customs 
of the province which is still understood to 
be Dravidian, because in that part of the 
Madras presidency we find certain methods 
of disposal of the dead which are widely 
different from those of the Indo-Aryans, 

Cremation or the burning of the dead- 
body is very ancient custom, which has 
prevailed in different parts of the world and 
among different races of people of the world 
at different times. At times and places it 
has given place to complete or partial 
internment, while in other parts of the world 
it has replaced internment altogether. The 
general tendency of the peoples of Semitic 
and Hamitic origin, e.g. the Egyptians, was 
to bury their dead. After the adoption of 
Christianity, essentially a religion of Semitic 
origin, internment was generally adopted by 
all people of new faith, irrespective of their 
origin. Cremation was an old custom in 
Europe. Most of the people who spoke Indo- 
Germanic languages practised entire or 
partial cremation. 

The Indo-Aryans generally practised ` com- 
plete cremation, Prof. J. L. Myres says 
“Something must however, be allowed here 
for the dispersal of the Tripolje people west- 
wards, over the middle basin of the Danube, 
and for the prevalence of cremation among 
the Aryan-speaking invaders of India, and 
therefore probably among the other folk also 
on the northern grassland.” * Rai Bahadur 
Rama Prasad Chanda has recently collected 
the Vedic and literary evidence about Indo- 
Aryan methods of the disposal of the dead 
in a monograph entitled “The Indus valley 
in the Vedic period.” + This evidence goes 
on to show that full or partial cremation 


was the form enjoined for the disposal of 


* Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. I, p. 111. 
+ Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 


India No. 31. 
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the deadbody and there was the custom of 
collecting the bones of the dead and burying 
them in a mound sometime after the cremation 
Let us take it for granted, therefore, that 
cremation, partial or full, is a pure Indo- 
Aryan custom, aud all internments, which 
show even traces of calcination of the 
bones or ashes must be regarded as belong- 
ing to the post-cremation period and therefore 
anterior to the Aryan invasion or occupation 
of India. 

[n the districts of the Madras Presidency 
where the Tamil language aud its dialects 
are exclusively spoken we fiad a method of 
disposal of the Dead, which 
is foreign to the forms 
prescribed in the Indo-Aryan 
textbooks. These burials fall 
into three separate classes ;— 
I. Complete internment 
in';— 

(a) stone chambers (cists) 

(b) terra cotta coffins or 
chests (Larnakes) 

(c) or in large funeral jars. 

If. Incomplete burials or 
internment? of some bones 
only, without cremation, in ;— 

(a) pyriform receptacles 

(b) pointed-end urns and 

(c) flat or round-bottomed 
vessels. 

These burials are not to be found in 
isolated cases only, but in great cemeteries 
and collections, indicating without doubt that 
this was the generally adopted method of 
disposal of the dead of the ancient inhabitants 
of this part of the country. Skulls discover- 
ed ina comparatively perfect state of pre- 
servation enable anthropologists to state that 
these people, whose methods of disposing their 
deadbodies are so different from the present-day 
custom, were really the same people as the 
ancestors of the people who speak Dravidian 
languages at present; not the untouch- 
ables or the real aboriginals such as the 
Kadir, the Paniyan, the Irula or the Kurum- 
ban but of the great higher castes, not 
excluding the Brahmana.* 

The generally accepted notion in European 
countries about the origin of Megalithic 
monuments is that they are Neolithic, but the 





* The languages or dialects spoken by abori- 
ginal tribes of Madras are “a grotesque caricature” 
of pure. Dravidian  tongues—F. Richards, 
Monograph on some Dravidian affinities and their 
sequel, p. 19. 
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case is quite different in India, at least in 
Southern fadia. [n many cases the Megali- 
thie tombs or internments in the centre of 
stone circles have yielded well-preserved 
implements of iron. 
must consider the total absence of Copper 
implements in southera India. While in the 
North, i.e„ to the north of the Narmada and 
the Vindhyas, approximately, the Chalcolithic 
culture slowly emerges out of the sub- 
neolithic phase, in the south the Neolithic 
culture suddenly makes way for the early 
Iron age. 
close study of the pre-cremation burials of 





Four-footed burial Urn from unknown place in Coorg 


the Tamil country proper, with its natural 
extensions in the western edge of the Indian 


Peninsula and the lower portion of the 
Telugu-speaking country. Let us begin with 
the latitude of Madras in the north. Large 
prehistoric cemeteries 
in the District of Chingleput or Changalpeth 


and several of them have been excavated in 


this century, while dolmens are known to 
exist near the Bay of Bengal on the Red Hills 
near Madras. 

In the Chingleput district systematic ex- 
ploration of the pre-historic necropolitan 
areas began late in the last century, though 
they were well-known to people who take 
any interest in them from the days of 
Fergusson, The earliest record of explora- 
tion in the Chingleput district is to be found 
in a detailed report by Mr. A. Rea. 
selected was a hill near the village of 
Trisulur close *to the Cantonment of Pallava- 
ram, almost in the suburbs of Madras. Rea 
discovered a number of Jar-burials at this 
site. These jars were large and pointed at 
one end and therefore incapable of stable 


Along with this fact we — 


The site | 


This can be understood from a 


are known to exist © 
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A 
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equilibrium. Rea found that these funeral 
jars were covered with a lid whose form 
was almost “exactly a replicate of the tomb 
itself, only of a slightly greater diameter, so 
that it may be easily placed over and en- 
close the tomb proper.” Rea found some 
bones in a very decayed condition in one 
of these jars but notes that they were “un- 
calcined.” The other important discovery 
on this occasion was that of one or more 
large oblong terracotta sarcophagi on 
numerous legs, one at least of which was 
removed with great care to the Madras 
Museum. In 1888 prehistoric terminology 
was yet indefinite. The funeral jars were 
called pyriform tombs and the terracotta 





Bath-tub-shaped sarcophagus from Gajjalakonda, 
it was placed on a collection of ring-stands 


coffins earthenware tombs. The prototypes of 
such necropolitan furniture discovered in 
other countries of Asia have been aptly 
termed funeral jars, to distinguish them 
from smaller jars which are called urns, and 
“Larnakes.” A number of small earthenware 
vessels. were found in both classes. The 
excavator observes “The remains at Pallava- 
ram are evidently those of a burying people 
and not of those who first cremate, and 
afterwards collect and place the burnt bones 
in the ground.” . 

Numerous _ pre-historic 
observed at the foot of a low range of hills 
in the southern part of the Chingleput 
district close to the village of Perumbair. 
There are stone circles the diameters of which 
vary from & to 50. In this °necropolis the 
deposits are to be found at depths varying 
from 2’ to 7’ and consist of Larnakes of all 
Shapes and sizes. They are 2’ to 7 in 
length and generally resemble the Larnakes 


remains were 
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found at Pallavaram ; the only difference 
being that here almost all of the Larnakes 
are provided with three instead of two rows 
of legs. One Larnax only was found with- 
out any feet, a fact which ought to have 
aroused more attention even at that time. 
The excavator’s description is extremely 
short, almost verging on incompleteness. 
Along with Larnakes some burial jars were 
also discovered but they were fewer in 
number. The number of Cromlechs and 
dolmens examined is not clearly stated 
and except in a few exceptional cases the 
reader is left to his imagination about the 
contents of the Larnakes.* In eight crom- 
lechs situated near the village of Perumbair, 
Mr. Rea found potshords, stone and iron 
implements and weapons, bones and shell 
ornaments. We do not know whether the 
bones appeared to be bleached or calcined. 
In cromlech No. 7 at this place Mr. Rea 
found a number of small jars and vases in 
the upper layer and a complete skeleton 
below it. The jars and vases are important. 
Some of them were oval in shape with three 
or four legs, others were round like modern ! 
Indian pitchers, while others were wide but 
Shallow dishes. The position of the skeleton 
is more interesting. The legs were doubled 
up and drawn in front of the chest, while 
the hands were crossed over the legs. Plainly 
the corpse must have been trussed up in 
this position before rigor mortis had set 
in. Inside cromlech No. 14 at Kadamalai- 
puttur near Perumbair a burial jar was 
found with a curiously shaped vase. It is 
elongated in shape, tapering upwards, with 
a narrow mouth at the top. But around the 
narrow mouth are grouped four smaller 
mouths or openings. The Larnakes of 
Perumbair are for the most part small indi- 
cating that the dead were reduced in size by 
being doubled up. 

Numerous cromlechs and dolmens were 
discovered in the North and south Arcot 
districts. But systematic exploration for 
prehistoric antiquities does not appear to 
have been undertaken in these areas before 
1916. The most interesting account of such 
discoveries is from the pen of the late Mr. 
M. J. Walhouse of the Madras Civil Service. 
Referring to the discovery of certain 
Larnakes by Mr. J. H. G rstin near the 
villages of Kollur and Devanur in the South 
Arcot district he made a number of extreme- 


* Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, 1908-09 Pt. II, pp. 92-99. 
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ly interesting and valuable observations in 
August 1876. Mr. Garstin had found a 
number of polypede Larnakes in the South 
Arcot district* in one at least of which he 





Two terracotta Larnakes covered with a 
single stone, Gajjalakonda, Karnul Dist. 


found a number of iron implements and 
weapons and some bones, Mr. Walhouse 
gave a numer of interesting parallels and 
referred to the discovery of a similar Larnax 
at Panduvaram Dewal in the North Arcot 
District in 1852 by a certain Captain Newbold. 
In January 1916. Mr. FE. J. Richards 
1c.s. (Retd) excavated three stone cists at 
Odugattur in the North Arcot District in 
which he found large and small pottery, 
iron weapons and implements and fragments 
of human bones. Among the pottery were 
a number of tripod and fourlegged urns.t 
Further south, in the maritime districts 
of Madura and Tinnevelly, pre-historic 
necropolitan remains were discovered 
in large numbers. In 1888 Rea described 
a burial jar at Dadampatti in the 
Madura district covered with a large stone 
which contained bones and miniature ne- 
cropolitan pottery and referred to a similar 
discovery by a certain Mr. Turner at Paravai 
in the same district. There is a large pre- 
historic cemetery at Paravai, which was partly 
excavated by Rea. He found that the ceme- 
tery was full of jar burials. In one jar, at 
least he found a skull anda large quantity 
of human bones in another, along with 
miniature or small pottery. At Anapanadi on 
the outskirts of Madura, there is another of 





* Indian Antiquary: Vol. V. Pp. 159-6 
Journ. Roy, Anthrop Institute, 


. Tol LIV, 
1924, pp. 157-65 
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In one large jar Rea 


these large cemeteries. 
and the complete 


found a human skull 
outline of the skeleton.* 

The most important discovery at this 
place was the finding a skull and a number 
of bones in a semi-globular vessel. The 
discoveries in the Tinnevelly district are the 
richest. In 1876 Bishop R. Caldwell wrote 
an interesting account of certain discoveries 
made by him at Kayal or Kail at the mouth 
of the Tamraparni river in the Athenaeum for 
the 12th August. On the outskirts of Kayal in 
the bed of an oldtank Dr. Caldwell discovered a 
monster burial jar, eleven feetin circumference 
which contained the bones of a man with 
a perfect skull.t Writing to the Indian Anti- 
quary in 1877 Dr. Caldwell records the 
discovery at Ilanji near Kartalum of a skull 
and the outline of a complete skeleten inside 
one of theseZmonster jars.$ 





The complete skeleton from the Jar at 
Perumbair, Chingleput Dist. 


Epoch-making discoveries were made by 
Mr. A. Rea in the excavation of the 
vast pre-historic cemetery at Adittanallur 
in the ‘Tinnevelly district close to the 
mouth of the Tamraparni river. In 
some of these mounds regular pits were 
excavated in beds of loose quartz in rows and 
very large funeral jars were: placed in 
them. “The objects yielded by these burial 
sites, are finely made pottery of various 
kinds in greatnumber ; many iron implements 
and weapons ; vessels and personal ornaments 
in bronze ; a few gold ornaments; a few 
stone beads ; bones ; and some household 





‘manne As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. VII, pt. I. pp. 


+ Indian Antiqua Vol. VI. p. 83 
§ Ibid. p. 279 9 ry P. Ov. 
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stone implements used for grinding curry or 
sandalwood. Traces of cloth and wood preserv- 
ed by rust or oxidation in contact with 
metals are found.”* 

The pre historic cemetery at Adittanallur 
consisted entirely of jar-burials. All of these 
jars are pointed at the bottom and therefore 
incapable of stable equilibrium. Some, only 
of the jars, contained complete skeletons. 
Generally only a selection of the bones of a 
skeleton were interred. The position of the 
bones in cases of complete inhumation showed 
that “the body had been set inside ina 
. none of the 


squatting or sitting position.” 
bones were calcined.” T 





An oblong sarcophagus from Perumbair, 
hingleput Dist. 


The examination of these cemeteries in the 
—Tinnevelly district prove that ;— 
I. they belong to the Iron age 
II. that the use of Copper for the manu- 
facture of weapons had become obsolete 
Ill. that they were not the burial places 
of any primitive or aboriginal tribes but 
contained the mortal remains ofa highly 
civilised and cultured people who possessed 
a distinctively developed artistic instinct 
IV. thatthey contained the graves of all 
classes of people, from the highest nobles, 
who used golden diadems to the poor 
commoner and 
V. that the people who used sach burial 
customs were a dolichocephalic race but were 
not possessed of platyrrhine neses. 
Such remains are by no means uncommon 
in the inland districts of Salem and Coimba- 


Pt. ai 1902-3 
+ Ibid. p 


nnual s B i. of ihe Archaeological Survey 


tore. In 1876 the Rev. Maurice Phillips 
wrote an account in which he referred to 
Cromlechs which contained small urns, iron 
implements and small pieces of bones ; 
cairns in which were found large jars con- 
taining iron implements and ornaments and 
small terra cotta pots with large human bones 
but the position of the bones indicated that 
the complete body of the deceased was 
interred. The three-legged jars were all 
well-known in this district to Walhouse even 
in 1876. 

On the western coast of the Peninsula 
stone cists and burial jars are equally well- 
known. Bishop Caldwell referred to the 
existence of huge jar-burials in the Malabar 
coast from the southern extremity of Travancore 
to the northernmost limit of the Malabar 
district. As early as 1869 Dr. J. Oldham, then 
President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,- 
compared the stone cists of Malabar with the 
cairns and dolmens of Coorg and Mysore. In 
1876 Mr. Walhouse referred to some dolmens, 
“called Topekals, at Chataparambal on the 
Beypur river, seven miles from Calicut.” 
In 1910 Mr. Rea described some epre-historic 
remains at Kaniyampunéi, near Mangalam 
railway station in the Coimbatore district. 
Here the burials were placed at the centre 
of stone circles and consisted of the jar type. 
In 1911 Mr. A. H. Longhurst, Mr. Rea’s 
successor, visited a rock-cut tomb in the 
same district in which were found a number 
of smaller urns of two types :—(the flat- 
bottomed (b) and the type with four legs, 
so common all over Southern India. They 
contained red earth, ashes and minute frag- 
ments of bones. | 

We have now exhausted the Tamil-speak- 
ing districts. We shall now see that such 
burial customs were not confined to the 
Tamil-speaking districts ; but extended north- 
wards on both sides, into the Telugu-speaking © 
districts in the centre of the Peninsula and 
the eastern coast as well as the Canarese 
districts of Mysore and Coorg. The earliest 
known discoveries in the Telugu-speaking 
districts or the Andhra country were recorded 
in 1872, in the first volume of the Indian 
Antiquary. In the remains in the Palnad 
adjoining the Eastern Ghats, near Kurunpudi, 
Mr. Boswell, like all earlier writers of the 
type of Fergusson, paid more attention to 
construction and structural remains than to 
the cultural side of his discoveries. 

The credit of the earliest systematic ex- 
ploration of prehistoric cemeteries in the 
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Telugu-speaking country belongs two contem- 
porary scholars, Messrs. A. H. Longhurst and 
‘Ghulam Yazdani. Mr. Longhurst’s account 
of the excavations at Gajjalakonda shows 
that about two miles from the Railway 
Station, there is large prehistoric cemetery 
In an open plain. Originally most of the 
tombs in this cemetery were enclosed within 
stone circles and in the centre there were 
stone cists covered with cairns of boulders. 
The cists were rectangular chambers of 
rudely dressed slabs. One of the large 
tombs opened by Mr. Longhurst at this 
place contained two layers of burials. In 
the lower layer were four different tombs 
the contents of which were crushed by the 
superincumbent weight. Only fragments of 
bone and pottery were found. In the upper 
layer there were six different tombs with 
dressed stone partitions between each, con- 
taining bones and pottery. No skulls or 
pelvis bones and jewellery, beads or iron 
weapons and implements were found. The 
age of these tombs can be determined from 
the dressing of the slabs for which iron 
tools muste have been used. The excavator 
observes that “Nome of the bones appeared 
calcined, but rather that they had been 
dried and bleached in the sun before being 
put into the tomb.’’* 

Another tomb opened at the same place 
was more interesting. The excavator found 
a bath-tub-shaped Larnax containing large 
human bones. There was no cover to the 
Larnax and it had no legsas areto be found in 
the majority of the Larnakes from Perumbair 
and other places. It was supported on ring- 
shaped stands, which: were quite separate. 
Under a small cairn Mr. Longhurst found 
two polypede terra cotta sarcophagi with lids, 
covered together by a large slab of stone.” 
“Mr. Longhurst observes about these burials 
at Gajjalakonda that “The nature of the 
pottery and the construction of the tombs 
show that they were a highly civilised race 
of people and no mere wandering jungle 


tribe.” | 
Mr. Ghulam Yazdani’s discoveries were 
made at Maula Ali and Raigir in the 


Nalgonda district, At MRaigir he opened a 
stone cist which contained three skalls 
placed on sides of a large pottery jar. f 





* Annual Report of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment, Southern Circle, Madras. 1914-15, p. 40. 

+ Journal of the Hyderabad Archaeological 
Society, 1917, p. 56. 


along the south side of the chamber, with 
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gis- 
In 1853 Meadows Taylor also found complete 
skeletons or internment of selections : of 
bones with ashes along with pottery in 
tombs in the Shorapur district of the Nizam’s — 
dominions.* In 1877 Mr. William King — 
described certain cist-burials ia the northern ~ 
part of the Nizam’s dominions. In 
Mysore and Coorg the search for pre- 
historic antiquities, specially necropolitan A 
remains, have never been thorough. Cist — 
graves exist at Konur and Aihole in the 7 
Badami ‘Taluka of the Bijapur- District? 
A stone cist, containing bones and pottery, J 
near the well-known 
1875 


- 


was found at Gokak, 
falls in the Belgaum district. In 
Captain R. Cole found cists at Margal near 
Bowringpet which contained fragments of 
bones and irou objects.§ In the same year 
Captain J.S.F. Mackenzie found a stone arrow 










Collection of Necropolitan pottery and other 
furniture found above the skeleton in 4 
o. 7 at Perumbair 


or spear-head, iron implements and weapons, — 
bones and a brittle substance like charcoal 

at Fraserpet on the Kaveri. The most 
important discoveries were made by Colonel 
B. R. Branfill in the Savandurg cemetery 22 — 
miles west of Bengalore. Here were found ~ 
charred bones in one with a piece of flat — 
copper, jars near the pavement slab of one — 
cist with minute pieces of charcoal husks ~ 
of grain and small pieces of bones in a 
second and in another a complete skeleton. a 
“Plain indications of a human skeleton — 
having been eburied lying on its right side 


* Journal. Bombay Br. Royal As. Society. 
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the head to the east, and looking towards 
the north. The figure must have been in a 
bent posture.”* 

Branfill also described certain Larnakes 
discovered in cists at Aneguttahalle near 
Tekkali on the Madras—Bangalore section of 
the M. & SM. railway, precisely of the same 
kind discovered in Chingleput, Arcot, Karnul 
and other districts of the Tamil country. 

To the west of Mysore pre-historic 
cemeteries are to be found in Coorg. Those 
on the Muribetta hill are of a different type. 
Here the roofs of the cists are arched being 
constructed of two or more slabs resting 
against each other. In these cists were 
dicovered funerary urns with three or four 
legs and a number of miniature pottery t 
Similar urns and remains were discovered 
at other places of Coorg and some of the 
funerary urns still exist unopened in the 








* Indian Antiquary Vol. X. p. 4. 
f Proc. As. Soc. Bengal 1869, p. 88. 
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Indian Museum at Calcutta. Nothing is known 
about their find-spot.$ 

To summarize; Southern India, i.e. the 
country to the south of the Vindhyas and 
the river Narmada shows the wide-spread 
existence of a Non-Aryan burial custom in 
which the body was not burnt even partly; 
the body was buried either in full in stone cists. 
Only in one or two very rare instances do 
we hear of stone implements such as flint 
scrapers or knives or arrow-heads being 
found in these tombs but in no case copper. 
or bronze weapons have been discovered 
Copper or bronze is used in certain cases 
as ornaments or art-ware, e. g. the vases and 
plates found at Adittanallur. In the majority 
of cases iron implements and weapons are 
fouad inside the coffins or jars or outside 
them but inside tne tomb. 





§ J. Anderson— Catalogue and hand-book of the 
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Glimpses Of Modern Russia 


Muriel Paget, an Englishwoman who saw Russia 
during war and revolution revisited Moscow and 





Peasants at market in Moscow 


Leningrad ten years later and tells of everyday 
life as it is lived there today. | 

“Arriving in Moscow, I noticed a great change 
for the better in the general appearance of the 
streets since my last visit. The houses had been 
repaired and painted. People looked fairly _ well- 
nourished. Food. I found, was plentiful and not 
expensive, and the Russian people have always 
eaten less than we do in America and, England. 
The majority of the people were hurrying along 
as if intent on business. They were dressed 
niether very well nor very badly, their clothes 
being either remnants of old days or made of 
material manufactured in the country. Imported 
clothes are rare because they cost so much—Russia 
has imposed a heavy tariff on imports, except raw 
material and machinery, because she has not 
sufficient exports to justify further imports. As a 
result, an Overcoat imported from abroad costs 
about $100—a doctor’s salary for two months. 


The streets of Leningrad gave me a different 
impression—and a sharper emotion, for Leningrad 
had been the center of our hospital activities 
during the war and revolution, and the place was 
full of memories. The brilliant court and diplomatic 
life of the city I had known was dead. 

Leningrad seemed to me tragic because it had 
fallen from a high toa very low estate—from the 
sparkle and gayety of a royal capital to a thread- 
bare city without even the dignity of the present 
governmental activities, since Moscow is the 
capital. Ñ : E ; 

Both in Moscow and in Leningrad I interviewed 
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Officials of the Ministries of health and Education. 
I visited hospitals, schools, infant welfare centers 
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From Moscow River one may look back 
at the ancient Krembin, at golden domes catching 
the sun, and grim walls in whose shadows so 
many have died 





A view of the Cathedral of Christ Our Saviour 
Moscow’s largest church 


and other institutions. One of the most acute 
problems for such agencies in Russia is that of the 





(Ewing-Galloway)—Leaders of the present 
Russian government dream of the time when 
radio and electricity will reach even such 
isolated peasant farms as this one, 

high in the mountains of the 
Caucasus 


„wild children.” At one time as a result of war, 
famine and revolution, there were as many as 
two million homeless orphans wandering about 
the country. They lived during the summer in 
the towns, and when the cold weather came migrat- 
ed south, like the “birds. Today it is estimated 
that there are still about 300,000, and that about 
80,000 of these were in Moscow last autumn. In- 
stitutions are absorbing them by degrees, but they 
are still a tremendous problem. Securing suitable 
people to handle them is as urgent as the building 
of homes, for it takes great tact and patience and 
a knowledge of psycho-therapentics to tempt these 
children back to “ordinary civilized life after they 
have led the wild life of the streets. 

Most of these “professionally homeless” children 
have spent one to seven years of wild life. They 
seek shelter at the stations, in old asphalt boilers, 
and sleep on doorsteps or in refuse boxes. For 
tne most part they steal their food and drugs, 
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Perhaps ten per cent of them drink and take 
cocaine. “Having snuffed cocaine, you become 
more brave, youare no more hungry, you feel so 
happy’—so one of them explained the habit. 
Imagine hundreds of children, cold and hungry, 
craving love and care, finding their happiness only 
through a sniff of powder, unconscious of the 
inevitable coming horrors of despondency and 
hallucination. The Ministry of Health is tryin 
to treat these tragic narcotic chi'dren, but the lack 
of funds is hampering. In one home I saw 
twenty-six narcotic boys in charge of a woman 
doctor—boys small for their age but very intelligent 
and keen, their wits sharpened by necessity. 
Another woman doctor, a - very remarkable one, 
is at the head of the section that deals with the 
health of mother and child up to the age of six. 


Below (Ewing-Galloway) _ Bells*of the stern old 


Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul now clang 
out the International, instead of the old 
nationalanthemofearlier days. The slender 
gold spire of Peter-Paul Cathedral 
rises over the church where most 
of the Romanoffs were buried 
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She is reponsible for a very complete and 
admirable permanent exhibit illustrative of the 
health of women and children. Several large 
rooms are devoted to this purpose, and here are 
educational posters painted by the best artists, 
together with medical, surgical and dietetic exhibits 
Wax figures portray with almost horrible reality 
every form of childish skin disease, and _ statistics 
of every description are graphically displayed. 
Thonsands of people visit the exhibition, ‘ 

The hou ing problem in Russia is acute, esp:cial- 
ly in Moscow, where there has been a population 
increase of forty per cent since the war, and a 
twenty.per cent decrease in housing accommo- 
dation, 

Radio is a new factor which is bound to improve 
Russian life. By this means it is possible to 
transmit information, amusement, music and 
education without the medium of reading or 
writing —pleasures and interests formerly unknown 
have been brought into the lonely lives of people 
living miles from civilized centers. 

Russia holds great promise for the peasants in 
the shape of development of the Co-operatives—a 
movement not new, of course. 

I gathered that the present strength of the 
Co-operative movement is eleven million members 
and that about twenty-five per cent of the peasant 
population are associated with the movement. 
Membership is limited to voters in the towns, and 
to agricultural workers in the country. In the 
towns sixty per cent of the. members are Commu- 
nists, and in the rural districts only enineteen per 
cent. Administrative post» are barred to the 
clergy and the “well-to-do classes” —i. e.. employers 
of hired labor. Eighty per cent of the sales of 
sugar and salt and seventy per, cent of textiles 
are effected through Co-operative societies. In 
the grain trade during 1926 out of twenty-five 
billion pounds the Co-operatives handled over 
one-third of the amount. , . , 

The present organization is in, part political, 
having the aim of developing Socialism and annihi- 
lating private trade. It also carries on educational 
work by special schools and courses. These are 
attended by nearly 10,000 students. 

Education under the present regime is a 
subject of great interest. After the Bolshevik 
revolution everybody had access to the universities 
and technical high schools. 

All orthodox forms of teaching were rejected 
and new and fancy methods were tried, 

I was much impressed by the intense and 
universal desire of all young people to acquire 
general information. 

Communists, of course, are implacable foes of 
religion, but religious tolerance is theoretically 
practised. 


I share the belief of many others who know 
something of the Russian temperament that the 
Bolshevist movement in Russia, in spite of all 
its brutalities and the appaling destruction, which 
it has brought to Russia itself, is developing not 
only as anew system of government, but as a 
new religion. It seems to me a sort of blind and 
blundering attempt to escape from old injustices 
and toset up new ideals—not only for Russia 
but for the world at large. 


Undoubtedly there is much more discipline now 
than in the first years of the Revolution. By 
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degrees order has been restored, and such in- 
dependence is no.longer tolerated. 


The Woman Cttixen- 


Pinkie 

We reproduce here a painting on the canvas 
which is known as “Pinkie.” It is by the famous 
British artist, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and was sold 
in a London auction-room on November 25 for 
74.000 guineas or about $377,000, said to be the 
highest price to be paid at an auction anywhere 
in the world. The fortunate possessor is likely to 
i be an American, since the purchasers, the Messrs. 





“Pinkie’—By Sir Thomas Lawrence 


Duveen, have anncunced that the picture will come 
to America sometime in the spring. Another 
interesting factin connection with the canvas is 
that the ycung lady here painted was Mary 
Moulton Barrett, who in Jater life was the aunt 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


\The Literary Digest. 


Flemish Art Valued at Fifty Million 


A loan exhibition of Flemish and Belgian 
art, organised by the Anglo-Belgian Union was Found in a Bruges Fish-Market 
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“God the Father Manifesting the dead Christ” 


gallery looked its_ grandest with a glorious series 
of Rubens and Van Dyck  fall-length portraits. 
Another American Contribution The Literary Digest. 





displayed at Burlington House, and those who 
are imprest by dollars may gasp on reading that j 
it represents a value of £10,000,000. The great New System of Education 





A geography class in the Alabama school has been studying Hawaii and graphically 
illustrates the native costume 


Marietta Johnson is pioneer, prophet, and 
demonstration center for the. people who believe 
that “education is identical with growth,” and who 
are sure that developing the latent abilities of 
a child is better for him than stuffing him with 
extraneous information. 


Marietta John is a vivid visionary, a warmly 
lovable prophet of a cause. She speaks of things 
dreamed of afar, and brought near for the glory 
of your children, and as you listen you catch 
fire from that glowing voice, and burn with the 
desire to make these dreams come true. Her face 
is mobile, warmed with charm and humor, and 
lit with an all-embracing love of humanity. 


Fairhope, Alabama, is the bubbling experiment 
station where youngsters from six to twenty 
years old demonstrate various stages of growth 
under Mrs. Johnson’s theories. The Edgewood, 
School at Greenwich, Connecticut, is probably the 





Mrs. Marietta Johnson, who believes that 
“education is identical with growth” 


best known of her Northern schools, and_ the 
Manhasset Bay school at Port Washington, Long 
Island, is her youngest fledgling. A dozen other 
private schools from Cape Cod to the Golden Gate 
bear witness to. her inspiration and her unflagging 
enthusiasm, and public school officials in the most 
enlightened cities are experimenting with her 
methods and_ trying to adapt them to the larger 
groups of children they must handle. 


Little children are provided with projects that 
keep their small bodies in healthy action, let them 
move around freely, and do not demand too fine 
co-ordination or too long concentration. Games 
and folk dancing supplement  carpentry_ and 
modeling and nature study, and develop good phy- 
siques and muscular control as well as stimulating 
and feeding that natural curiosity which is the 
thing that makes education possible and so 
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difficult to manage. Books she would ban until 
children are eight years old. And so skilfully is — 
her program planned that the children are busy 
with concrete things up to the point where they 
feel the imperative need for the knowledge that 


is in a book. 


Religious 
prohibited. 


The whole undertaking is an interesting example 
of intelligent co-operative effort, among parents 
in a small suburban community in an attempt to — 
solve the ever-discussed problem of schooling. 


For many years it has been the American 
tradition, and not always an applauded one, that, 
the teaching of children should be in the hands; 
of women. Mrs. Johnson transcends the tradition, — 
making schools instead of just teaching them. And A 
the schools she makes, with their emphasis oni 


instruction in the schools is — 


healthy growth instead of on booklet aaa 


acting as a leaven in the over-heavy mass of © 
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established system, forcing up bubbles here andi 
there which let in light and air to oid ideals andi 


old methods. 
The Woman Citixen. 


Sun-Spots 





Enlarged _ picture of a Sunspot showing 
a giant whirling torando of fire. Brighter than 
apy flame on earth, but so dull compared to 
the rest of the Sun’s surface That it photo- — 
graphs black; the white line across its centre is — 
a bridge of calcium flame, 20,000 miles long. — 





A pair of Sunspot Storms as they appear 
in relation to the entire disk 


eo 


Mussolini Paints His Own Portrait 


Mussolini, the Great Leader of modern Italy 
has made in the last four or five years a vast 
number of spirited and eloquent speeches. From 
these we have culled a few characteristic phrases 
that reveal the “Duce” to us in his own words. In 
reading these speeches one is both struck by his 
evident sincerity and amazed at his acute under- 
standing of mass psychology. His_ skill in mani- 
pulating the word of power. beloved of the ancients, 
is remarkable. He has constructed what amounts 
to a ritual for the close of many of his speeches, 
specially to his beloved “Black Shirts.” 

_ “We control the nation not in order to enslave 
it, but to serve it, with humilty, with absolute 
devotion, and with a sense of duty that I would 
describe as religious.” 

_ “Violence for us is not sport. It is not, nor can 
it ever become,a diversion. For us violence is, 
like war, the hard necessity of certain fated and 
historic hours.” 

“Violence is not immoral. 


is sometimes moral.” Op ERB conwyry. 7 


is inspired a Eres 
revaluation of our diplomatic and political position 
in Europe and the world.” 


people which desires 
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“Fascism is a phenomenon that interests the 
entire world, which has discust it eagerly ever 
since its inception. A literature regarding it has 
grown up in all languages. Men have come from 
Japan, China, and Australia to study it. Evidently 
they too suffer from the ills that have been ours.” 

“We must stay in the League of Nations for 
the reason that others are in it, others who might 
be glad if we were to withdraw and who would 
arrange their affairs and protect their interests 
without us and possibly at our expense.” 





Signora Mussolini 


“My ambition is this—to make the Italian people 


strong, prosperous, great, and free.” 


“The foreign policy of the present Government 
by the necessity for a progressive 


“Imperialism is at the base of the life of every 
: economic and spiritual 
expansion.” 

“May God heip me to carry my arduous task 


to a victorious end.” 


The Literary Digest. 


INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 


3 
“4 
By U. K. OZA 7 
; 


RITISH East Africa comprises Uganda 
Protectorate, Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. The 

whole region is inhabited by the black races 
of Bantu origin, and extends from 5° North 
to about 15° South of the equator. It is 
supposed that the Phoenicians and the Hindus 
traded in ancient times with the Hast Coast. 
The element of Sanskrit in the Swahili 
language and a similarity of some Bantu rites 
with Indian animistic ceremonies have led 
some people to assume that a much closer 
connection existed between India and Africa 
than has been generaily granted. In the 
eighth century Mombasa and Malindi were 
important centres of Arab power and important 
Persian settlements existed at Kilma at the 
same time., Zanzibar which appeared on 
European maps fpr the first time in the 
twelfth century had been for long an 
emporium of trade with the Hast—with Arabia, 
India and China. The Portuguese and the 
Turks followed in the fifteenth century. The 
former were massacred at Mombasa in 1631 
and finally annihilated by the Imaum of 
Muscat in 1696-8. Zanzibar was captured 
by the Arabs in 1784 and for a hundred 
years afterwards the Arabs were supreme on 
the East Coast from Somaliland to the 
Runuma River. The United States of 
America established a Consulate at Zanzibar 
in 1836, England followed in 1840 and France 
in 1844, 

The general belief on this side is that 
there has always been an Indian population 
on the East Coast of Africa. Vasco da Gama 
found an Indian colony and according to 
“the Chronicle of Kilwa” a temple to a 
Hindu goddess at the Persian settlement of 
Kilwa. At Malindi, he encountered rebellion 
amongst the native crew that he had engaged. 
Unshaken in his determination to reach 
India the Portuguese Captain decided to sail 
without the aid of natives along the African 
Coast. It is stated that had he done so,. he 
would have perished amongst the shoals and 
reefs that line that part of the East African 
Coast. But it was his good fortune to meet 
an Indian Captain from the Port of Cambay, 





Kanna Mallum by name who took him to the _ 
part of Moghadisho (or as some of my friends y 
here say, Mukhadisha the point looking ~ 
straight to India) and piloted himina straight 
line to Calicut across the Indian ocean. There a 
has always been an Indian Colony on both ~ 
sides of the Persian gulf and the treasurers, 
customs officers and surveyors of the 
Imaums of Muscat have been Indians, mostly 
Hindus—Bhatias from the We:t and South- 
west of Cutch and Sorathia Banias frome 
Kathiawar. When Zanzibar was formed into — 
a separate Sultanate, the Indians who helped 
the Arab ruler of Muscat and traded between 
Zanzibar, Muscat and India also came over 
here and settled in the “Island metropolis of 
Africa.” The names of Jeram Shivji, Ibji 
Shivji and Lila Banker are household names 
in the Protectorate. They had the farm of 
the customs and probably of other revenue 
sources and carried on a thriving trade in F 
“J 
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ivory and slaves. There were also Indian 
Mussalmans from ths West Coast, followers 
of the Shia Imamite sect. 
These men came across the Indian ocean © 
in frail sailing barques from the ports of 
Memdui and Poreliender. These barques are 
not even now out of use. Messrs. Gopal ~ 
Purshottam, a large banking and trading firm s 
of Tanga still possess their own fleet of 
barques for importing Indian goods and 
exporting African wares. The enterprising 
Kharmas of Cutch and Kathiawar put to 
sea in September with miscellaneous Indian 
ware, pottery, guilts, household necessaries, 
rice, millet and sundries, go to Malabar, 
sometimes round the Cape Comorin for 
Rangoon, and then cross over here about 
March. The familiar cry of the potter pedlar 
or that of the bird-catchers’ casteman selling 
simple toys for Indian children is heard with 
great interest by Indians on this coast during 
this month which is looked forward to with 
intense eagerness. The Mussulmans had no ' 
other trouble on the voyage, but the Hindus 
who came with the Arabs were staunch 
Vaishnavas and took great care to remain 
pure. Even as late as 1910, they used to have 


their own water and their own food untouched 
a 
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by any non-Hindu on the voyage. There is 
a Vallabhacharya Vaishnavite temple, two 
Jain temples anda small place housing the 
phallus of Shiva in Zanzibar besides a Parsi 
Fire Temple. A Jainite temple has also been 
recently erected in Mombasa. 


From Zanzibar Indians penetrated the 
territories of the East Coast along with 
Arabs. With the advent of European 
conditions began 
where and the Indian was the first to take 
advantage of the establishment of peace. It 
is generally supposed that the Indians are to 
be found only on the coast. It is not so. 
Both Hindu and Mahommedan traders are 
established in the remotest native villages of 
East Africa, some have even crossed the 
Lakes and are settled in Belgian Congo. I saw 
a flourishing Indian Colony of 50 traders at 
Kigoma which is about 750 miles inland on 
the shores of Lake Tanganyika. About five 
miles by road, across the hills is Ujiji, 
a native village of about 5000 men. 
Livingstone met Stanley here in 1861 on 
the beach of Lake Tanganyika under an 
old mango-tree which is still in existence. 
It was a pleasant surprise to find that there 
were five Indian shops in the village, two of 
which belong to Hindus and three to 
Mussulmans. Travelling over the Tanganyika 
and Kenya and Uganda Railways, we find 
that all stations have at least one Indian 
Duka. In the wake of the Indian trader 
have followed the Indian barber, the Dhobie, 
the shoe-maker, the taxidermist, the milk- 
seller, the carpenter, the mason, the gold- 
smith and finally also the Brahman. I was 
shaved by an Indian barber at Kigoma, 
while the steamers of the Zanzibar Govern- 
ment are entirely manned and captained by 
Indians. Both Indian Mussulmans_ and 
Hindus have also been putting in special 
effort for getting their children educated and 
most of the bigger villages have Aga Khan 
schools or Indian primary schools run by 
private subscription. Latterly has come the 
Indian clerk, a very useful and cheap instru- 


ment in the hands of Government for 
manning their subordinate services. The 
political awakening of India and the great 


publicity which the situation in Kenya 
received in 1923 have attra¢ted Indians of 
liberal education to look to East Africa. An 
Indian press is struggling to grow up and 
Indian medical men and lawyers are slowly 
coming in and trying to establish them- 
selves. 


soon to settle down every- 
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In spite of the growth of Indian immi- 
gration, the establishment of the White 
races in Hast Africa has been distinctly 
injurious to our interests. Our position at 
the court of Zanzibar has been entirely lost to 
us and the initiative we possessed in the 
development of business has passed away 
from our hands to those of the European 
races. Before the war it was clearly 
recognised that the Indian community had only 
a subordinate role to play in Kast Africa. 
As soon as it was found that the Highlands 
of the mountains of East Africa were 
suitable for permanent white settlement, 
deliberate attempts began to be made for 
confining Indians to only a subordinate role. 
And when we raised our head in 1923, 
what formerly were attempts and experi- 
ments became definite measures and assumed 
the forms of a defined attitude. We were to 
be tolerated in Kast Africa if we consented 
to be petty traders and clerks and did not 
claim social equality with Europeans. The 
moment we looked up, a blow would be 
dealt to us. 


I shall explain this further. We had in 
Kenya big Indian merchaats aad land-owners. 
before 1923, and it was with a view to 
handicap them that the white settlers 
manoeuvred the political situation to their 
advantage. The decisions of the White Paper of 
1923 were not far-reaching enough to satisfy 
the hunger of the white men. Ever since 
1928, therefore, the settlers of Kenya have 
been trying to draw the settlers and mer- 


chants of other East African territories into 
the orbit of their influence. Wherever there 
are suitable highlands, prompt steps have 


been taken to occupy them andget them 
thrown open for settlement. While a demand 
for White self-government has already been 
put forward in Kenya, white public opinion 
has been cleverly educated to press for a 
Federation of East African territories, self- 
government for Kenya has been refused, 
but the refusal has been tempered by the 
decision to appoint a Commission to proceed 
to East Africa and explore the possibilities 
of a Union of British East Africa which 
may either take the form of a Federation 
or an Empire. This decision has been 
announced along with a declaration that 
while making their recommendations, the 
Commission will adhere to the White Paper 
of 1923-4 entitled “Indians in Kenya” in 
the matter of the Federal orthe Imperial 
policy with respect to our people. 
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The latest: blow to our position lies 
firstly in the definite move taken in the 
direction of a federation of East African 
territories, and secondly in the declaration 
of policy. The White Paper of 1923-4 
definitely and perpetually assigns us an 
inferior and subordinate role of life in East 
Africa. A closer union of East African 
territories is being demanded to make white 
supremacy secure in East Africa, 

Though the position of Indians in Kenya 
and Uganda was determined by the White 
Paper, other territories were not affected so 
far by its principles. Indian position had 
suffered in Zanzibar and was not what it 
should be in Tanganyika, yet, theoretically 
we suftered under no bar sinister both on 
the island as well as in the mandated terri- 
tory. His Highness the Sultan’s Government 
has always been very liberal and the 
European and Indian communities in the 
island have always lived on terms of cordiality. 
In Tanganyika there has been special 
endeavour both on the part of Europeans 
as well as of Indians to keep out the Kenya 
atmosphere, and it was therefore that the 
Hon. S. Ne Ghose, one of the Indian members 
of the Territorial Legislative Council, gave 
his support to Sir Donald Cameron’s scheme 
of non-native settlement on the Iringa 
highlands. When the Rt. Hon. Mr. Sastri 


in Daressalam, the Hon. Mr. Dandas, 
speaking at a 


was 
Secretary for Native Affairs, 


lunch given in honor of the former assured 


him on behalf of the European community — 


that there was no reason why in Tanganyika 
at least the relations between the two com- 
munities should be strained. 

The application of the White Paper to 
Zanzibar and Tanganyika and the ultimate 
possibility of its extension to Nyassaland 
and Northern Rhodesia changes all this and 
makes the position of Indians uniformly 
risky all over East Africa. In fact, the 


better class of Indians seem to have realised — 


that there is hardly any future for us on 
this coast. Petty traders, clerks, and petty 
artisans have been coming on in great 
abundance, but no big merchant has come 
over to invest his capital in this country 
nor have any 
been made by Indians. This stoppage of the 
coming of capitalists, merchants and planters 
from India is a bad sign. It spells -the 
elimination of Indians from East Africa. 
Indian clerks are being rapidly displaced by 
natives and as education advances, native 
artisans and traders are also beginning to 
come out. Nobody can object to this, but 
anybody may also see that the death-knell 
of oe in Hast Africa has been already 
olled. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN GYMNASTICS AMONGST 
GERMAN WOMEN | 


By ALICE MEYER 
Berlin 


AKING the German women as they are, 
one can put them under three cate- 
gories : 

1. The old generation—having no physical 

culture of any kind. 

2. The middle-old generation—to whom 
gymnastics were obligatory in the schools. 
Their physical culture was of the same nature 
as that of the boys and originally based upon 
military drill. There was no separate or 
ecole: department of female gymnastics ; 
an 


3. The younger generation—among whom 
one finds a reformed gymnastic system 
specially adapted to the female constitution. 

From the middle of the last certury, it was 
thought necessary that women should also have 
some kind of physical training and culture, 
but the orgapisers introduced the same sort 


of gymnastics as was prevalent amongst the 


boys. The girls were to take up drill (mostly 


military) twice a week, and try to do the 


following exercises very carefully :— 
Heels together—toes apart, 


large purchases of land — 


Breast—up, 
Abdomen—in, ° 
Knees—straight, ete. 

In fact, it is that kind of exercise, absolute- 
ly followed by the boys, and every movement 
was done by command and sharp military 
order. 
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Fig. IV. Childrens’ Exercise 


During the last decade, 'a great change 
has taken place; and the after-war period 
has revolutionised the women’s gymnastics 
introducing various systems, which are quite 
suiting the women’s constitution, and thereby 
becoming very popular. The individual 
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Fig. VII 





Fig. VIII 


systems are, of course, quite different, but 
there is one predominating principle, common 
to all : Freedom from boys’ gymnastics. 

The question to-day is to give facilities 
to the development of each individual by 
all possible means. This development is 
both physical and according to the latest 
methods psychical, too. 
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Fig. IX 





Fig. X 


The first thing is to get rid of the 
military ground principles: instead of 
taking a stiff attention-posture, one is to 
have a free and pliable attitude just 
befitting the female constitution. Next, there 
should be no commands. Before any exercise 
is given, it is first of all fully analysed, and 
the object and result clearly demonstrated, 
so that every girl taking the exercise becomes 
fully conscious of what she is going to do. 
Thus every muscle group is taken care of, 





and the whole body becomes lively. Hach NN ae Awe 
bit of instruction, that is given, is done not Boss ej | Saree) Cee GA O D he | 2 
in the commanding tone, but in the sugges- e somes Uaa rem nakoia 
tive form. The individual exercises are ees a E 
arranged so as to attain the stiffest and the > 
most elastic attitude of the whole organism Fig. XII | 
through the contraction and relaxation of the will be convenient to divide these systems 
muscles. into 3 groups viz: 

So long we have mentioned all the modern 1.. The Hygienic gymnastic, 
systems in general. Now each particular 2. The Rhythmic gymnastic, 


system will be given proper attention to. It 3. The Artistic gymnastic. 
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Fig. XIII 





Fig. XIV 


The Hygienic Gymnastic (Figs. 1—VD : 
It is the oldest one and forms the ground basis 
for all other systems. This process is built 
upon the exact knowledge of anatomy. The 
‘first thing in this system is that it enforces 
the formation of tight breast, and tizht abdo- 
men, and breathing exercises play a great 
role in this system. The schools of 
Mensendieck and Dora Menxler are examples 
of this method. There are exercises to set 
right the hanging abdomen, to avoid the 
double chin, to strengthen the back muscles 
to prevent scoliosis, to tighten the abdominal 
muscles, to keep up proper form of breast 
and many other similar exercises. A part of 
the hygienic gymnastics is the Orthopaedic 





Fig. XV 


Exercise and it is mainly therapeutic in 
character. 

The Rhythmic Gymnastic—(Figs. VII X.) 
goes a step further. It teaches how 


to keep harmony and rhythm of the 
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body first, 


in such a way that 


made, will 
For this 


Fig. XIX 


1: < 


to train ap muscles 


every movement 


be quite graceful and aesthetic. 


purpose, 


music 


is a necessary 


accompaniment. We see that there is a 
marked developement of mind as well as 
body ; and it cannot be denied that by 
following this method a grown-up girl with 
a bit of intellect can make herself worthy 
both in mind and body. The most important 
schools of this class are those of Bode and 
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Fig. XVIII 


Loheland. Both of them understand quite 
well the typical womanly characteristics, 
which help in the unfolding and manifestation 
of the soul of a woman through physical 
culture. This system is quite popular. 

The last one is the Artistic Gymnastic- 
(Figs. XI—XIX) This might as well be 
called “Intellectual Gymnastic,’ because it 
is meant only for the highly intelligent 
class of girls, who can carefully receive 
the idea, and carry it out through 
their own initiative. The propounders 
of this system are Rudolf von Labon. Mary 
Wigman and Jaques Dalcrofoe. The object 
of this school is to make the body an instru- 
ment of the mind towords its developement. 
The anatomical knowledge is not at all 





Fig. XVII 


neglected, and there is also a clearcut process 


of training, but it does not end there ; it 
goes further to realise the ideas and try to 
giveexpression to them (Expressionism). It is 
really worth-noting how the students are 
put into groups, while at the same time 
proper attention is given to the indivi- 
duality, and a careful psychical development 
of each student is particularly attended to. 
The traditional exercises of relaxation 
of the body, etc, are done very little ; the 
teacher gives a theme, e. g, “Giving”, 
“Taking”, “Joy”, “Pain”, “Fight”, etc., and 
each student tries to express them by the 
movement of her own body according to 
her feelings and capacities. The aesthetic 
and graceful movement is not the first thing 
in this system, but the definite and the 
most clearcut expression of the most intensive 
feelings is what is wanted. So, it might 
seem a bit grotesque at the first sight to lay 
people—but one becomes simply charmed to 
follow how a band of young girls beginning 
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to express their individual feelings 
according to one particular idea, gradually 
and quite unconsciously work out their ways 
and ultimately find out the rhythm, thus 
asserting that the movements, however, 


chaotic they might appear individually, become 


the very important units to the realization 
of one great cosmos. 
We thus see that physical culture has 


hold on our women. This 
present not a hobby of any 
particular class or sect, but taken up by 
all of every age. There are innumerable 
private courses for the girls to take and 
it is so arranged that the girls can take 
the exercise at any part of the day. One 
must say that the gymnastic has become 
quite obligatory during the last 10 years in 
Germany, e¢quite as much as a bath is 
necessary, and it certainly forms a helpful 
adjunct to keep women sound in body and 
mind, and thus to produce a really healthy 
nation. yy 


got a strong. 
gymnastic is at 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Mathematical Basis of Hindu 
Iconography 


Rupam contains an article by Mr. E. B, 
Havel on the mathematical basis of Indian 
iconography, which begins thus :— 


Though Hindu, philosophers have laid down 
rules for the making of sacred images, for philo- 
-sophy regulates the whole of the Hindu social 
fabric, yet the fear that the artistic temperament 
might lead the worshipper astray, has always led 
‘them to prefer mathematical symbols for ritualistic 
_ purposes as being more exact and logical than 
huma istic forms conceived by artistic imagination. 
The Vedas declare against images of wood and 
stone because the gods themselves come to the 
Sacrifice and can be*seen by the spiritual eyes. 
Images were only for the vu'gar crowd not ad- 
mitted to the sacred feast whose spiritual sight 
was undeveloped. For the whole of the Vedic 
period or until a few centuries before the 
Christian era, the higher Brahmanical ritual had 
apparently no recognised place for sculptured or 
painted images of divinity, though they were 
k doubtless used in the rites of the common house- 
holder. The prejudice was so strong that in early 
- Buddhist art, which includes practically all that 
is extant of early Indian art, the person of the 
Buddha is never represented except symbolically 
_ by a horse without a rider, an empty throne, the 
tree of wisdom or a relic shrine, the stupa. On 
the other hand, the use of yantras, or geometrical 
symbols which still take _ap important place in 
Brahmanical ritual is recognised by the philosophers 
of the Upanishads. Geometry in fact was an 
essential part of Vedic ritual. The construction 
-Of altars involved comparatively advanced problems 
‘in practical geometry. The sacrificial priests had 
to orientate the altars according to prescribed 
‘rules and to determine astronomically the times 
-of the seasonal tribal sacrifices, Metaphysics, 
aesthetics and mathematics thus developed simul- 
taneously in the Indian philosophical schools. 
“The temple-builders of later times applied the 
geometric science of Vedic sacrifice not only to 
‘the construction of the temple itself but also to 
its symbolic ornamentation and to the images 
‘enshrined in it, When long afterwards Indian 
craftsmen were forced into the service of Islam 
‘they could no longer indulge their fancy in the 
‘richness of animal and human forms with which 
‘Hindu and Buddhist art abounds. They had to 
restrict their imagination to the elaboration of 
‘geometric patterns : a great deal of ewhat we call 
Earacenic art is just Hindu design reduced to its 
geometric foundations. 


The Indus Valley Discoveries and the 
Assyrian Affinities of Ancient India 


Professor C. S. Srinivasachari, M. A., writes 
in the Young Men of India :— 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DISCOVERIES IN THE 
INDUS VALLEY 


The, discoveries which have been recently 
made in Sind and the south-west Punjab are as 
remarkable as any ever made in this country, 
and equal in _Interest and significance to those 
made by, Schliemann, Evans and others in the 
prehistoric Greek world. Harappa, in the Mont- 
gomery District of the Punjab, and Mohenjo-Daro 
more than 400 miles away in the khana 
District of Sind, are the sites of these famous 
discoveries. Harappa has been known to archo- 
logists as the find-place ofa unique class of seals, 
engraved for the most part with the effigy of a 
bull and bearing inscriptions in an unknown 
pictographic script (as early as 1875 these were 
noted by, Sir Cunningham, the pionneer 
archæologist). Other specimens of this *type were 
acquired for the British Musewm; but the secret 
of their age and character remained a mystery 
till recently. 


HARAPPA 


R. B. Dayaram Sahni made large excavations 
at Harappa in 1920-21; the operations were 
resumed ona larger scale two years later. The 
site of Harappa was shown to be manifestly 
that of a great city covering a vast area, and 
composed of many strata of successive buildings, 
like the strata that were discovered in the 
Chir-stupa near Taxila by Sir J. Marshall, some 
years ago. 


MouENJo-Daro 


The site of Mohenjo-Daro, being nearer to the 
main centre of the Indus culture, has been found 
to be far richer and vaster in its treasures. It 
has been known to contain some articles of 
interest: but till the recent excavations were 
made there was no suspicion that the remains 
there dated back much earlier than the times of 
the Kushana kings, to whose age belonged a 
large. number of coins found on the surface of 
the site—as also the masonry casing of the 
ruined monument which crowns its highest 
point. The excavation of this site was made 
under the immediate supervision of Mr. R. D. 
Banerjea in 1921-22; and he is the main source of 
the subsequent discoveries made there. ; 

The finds from these two sites were examined 
by Sir J. Marshall, and found to belong to the 
same stage of culture and apparently to the same 
age ; and they were totally distinct from anything 
known previously in India. ; 

The smilarity between the objects found at 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa and those found in the 
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ancient Sumerian sites, has been confirmed by 
the identity of a seal which was found in the 
debris beneath a tempie of Hammurabis time 
with those found in the Indus valley sites. 


CULTURAL DistrncrivENness oF Turse Finns 


Sir John Marshall says that the civilisation 
which these discoveries reveal. was developed in 
the Indus valley itself in spite of its affinities 
with Sumeria, and was as_ distinctive of this 
region as the civilisation of the Pharaohs was 
distinctive of the civilisation of the Nile. These 
discoveries ought to show in time that the civili- 
sation of the Indus valley formed part and parcel 
of a much wider sphere of culture, which embraced 
not only 5. Mesopctamia and India, but probab- 
ly Persia and a large part of Central Asia as 
well and which may have extended even as 
far west as the Mediterranean, where the early 
Aùgean civilisation presents certain jsomewhat 
similar features. 


The writer adds in a Note : 


GREATER [NDIA IN THE MAsT—DIEFUSION or 
NDIAN CULTURE 


Note-——While ancient Indian culture was so 
much in contact with Mesopotamia, and is now 
becoming increasingly clear that the eastern 
diffusions of Indian culture spread widely and 
deeply over the Malaya Peninsula, and Archipelago, 
Indonesia and China. Prof. G. Elliot Smith, in an 
article contributed to The Illustrated London News 
(January 15,1927). traces the cultural (as mani- 
fested in art and sculpture) links that possibly . 
existed between Asfa and Central America, by 
means of resemblances in figures between Maya 


art and the mediaeval art of Indonesia and 
Indo-China. He would draw a growth from the 
Gupta art of India to the art of the Tang 


Period of China, and then on to the Maya art of 
Central America in the eighth century. 


The Decrease of Hindus 


The Standard-bearer observes :-—— 


It is to be added from Census of 1921, that the 
Hindus have decreased by about three quarters of 
a million, while the Christians have increased by 
nearly a million, maintaining the rate of increase 
shown during the decade 1901-11. As a matter 
of fact, the Census of India of 1921 shows an 
increase in all India of 3-1, 7-4 and 22-7 per cent. 
among Mahommedans, Sikhs and Christians res- 
pectively, and a decrease among Hindus amounting 
to ‘5 per cent. It should be interesting to note 
that the Census figures for Hindus include an 
overwhelming proportion of low-class people, 
amongst whom the practice of widow-marriage is 
widely prevalent and who are remarkable for their 
fecundity, No doubt, it is from these classes, that 
the missionaries whether Mahommedan or Christian, 
draw the greater number of their converts,—as we 
are told, not by the powers of conviction and 
arguments but by. the prospect of gain and the 
fear of punishment.’ 

Hinduism, in spite of its orthodox puritanism 
and high considerations, cannot long overlook this 
lesson of figures and sit tight in spiritual aloofness 
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and non-chalance- If it is not merely to endure- 
as the spirit, bat also continue to live in the body 
in a world of rival communities, each striving for 
supremacy and self-expansion, it must not blink 
at facts, but seriously bestir itself up to action,.- 
with a view to stem the tide of its numerical 
decrease and continual dismemberment. If both 
Christianity and Mahommedanism can live and 
grow aS aggressive religions, even at the expense- 
of Hinduism, why should not the Hindus awaken 
themselves ‘to the pressing need of such a pro-- 
gressive orientation and prepare themselves at 
once for an offensive and defensive plan of action ?° 


Women’s Sphere in Public Life and Inter-- 
Communal Civil Marriages 


We read in the Yonug Theosophist :— 


The question of women and their sphere in- 
public life has evozed considerable discussion in 
the country, particularly in the last, few months. 
Newspapers have devoted columns in expressing- 
their views and in Bombay, young men and 
womer have been having their say. Lady students 
of one of the local colleges have given vent to 
their feelings that education will be dall without 
the boys co look at. Itis a happy idea happily 
expressed. The system of co-education has been 
vindicated by the verdict of the lady students. 
This has been followed by a debate at the Bombay 
Students’ Brotherhood, which recorded its verdict. 
that inter-communal civil marriages are conclusive 
to the progress of India. The interest taken on 
these occasions, the trend of the discussions and 
the verdicts indicate clearly that the younger- 
people are getting determined to decide for them-- 
selves what is best for them as men and.women, 
who will one day have to take up the responsibility 
of govering the State. None can be entirely 
satisfied at the way in which the propositions were 
argued and debated. No clearcut issues were put" 
before the assemblies and itis difficult to draw a 
conclusion as to whether the propositicns put in 
assertive forms, defined correctly the feelings of 
the younger people inthe country. The fact is, 
they have not been able to grapple with the- 
problems in as scientific a manner as it warrants,. 
owing to their being handicapped in the task by 
the absence of any definite form of questionnaire 
to answer. 


Sunlight, the Universal Benefactor 


Dr. A. E. Clark, M. D, writes in the 
Oriental Watchman and Herald of Health :— 


It has been said, and truly so, that the most 
precious things in ‘life are those which are free 
for the asking. These may not be the exact words. 
but they express the idea. And what might these 
most precious hings be? I have in mind three, 
to which others can be added; -Sun light, Air, and. 
Water. : Who cannot secure these? And what 
price can phurchase them if they are missing? It 
is true, wecan manufacture artificial sun-light : 
we can also produce liquid air and even water 
can be made by combining two gases under proper: 
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-conditions but fhese are all expensive, processes, 
‘and they cannot hope to compete with 
Mother Nature in her legitimate business of supply- 
ing mankind with a-continuous stream of ‘sunlight, 
‘air, and water, ©. SO 
Long before man realized the value of sun-light 
‘the plants were making use of the sun’s rays to 
‘to build up their structures. It isin only com- 
‘paratively recent year’s that science has recognized 
im sunlight one of man’s greatest benefactors. We 
‘find that.only about twenty-five years ago did the 
use of sunlight as a curative agent begin to receive 
‘attention. Finsen of Denmark called the ‘attention 


‘of the medical profession to the value of the light | & 
. Stockyards of 


ays in the treatment of disease. Rollier in Switzer- 


„land advocated the use of the. sun’s rays in the. 


‘treatment of disease, especially tuberculosis. From 
‘thé work of. these two men particularly. has the 
‘importance of the sun’s rays as a remedial agent 
‘become known, and so to-day we find that in every 
‘civilized country natural and artificial , sunlight is 
. ‘being made use of in the practice of medicine and 
‘surgery. i 

The animals have been. trying to teach us for 
a long time that sunlight is beneficial. Have you 
. ever seen a dog with a bad sore on ifs leg, sunning 
itself ? The animals recognize the fact that there 
Js something in the rays ofthe sun which. not 


only warms up the injured part, but. hastens the - 


. healing process. Man is such- a superior animal, 
though, that he fails to recognize what the 
well. knows. However. we are waking up asa 


:` medical profession to the fact that the practice ` 


of medicine is about 90 p. c. the work of Nature, 
in which we take but little part, and the remaining 
10 p. c. represents the. really, honest-to-goodness 
cures wich we are able to effect by our own efforts, 
- but in which Mother Nature also plays a part. 


Three Principles of Buddhism 
According to, The Mohabodhi :— 
Three principles which are helpful to, scientific 
progress are emphasised by the Lord of Compassion 


_ the Buddha Gotama. They are abhyapada, ahimsa 
and nekkhamma. The first demands the destruction 


~ of hatred from the mind, the second the spirit of 


. compassionate pity and the third requires the 
renunciation of destructive. abnormal 
enjoyments. Are the European prepared 
adopt the three principles which form the second 
limb of the Noble eightfold path, Science should 
come to the rescue of the destructive civilization of- 
Europe. i a 
Opium, alcohol, cocaine etc., that destroy the 
brain cells and the thinking powers of the human 
being should be stopped from being’ manufactured. 
They should not be sold to the poor by governments. 
who reap large profits through monopolies. India’ 
that was once the beacon light: of Asia, that gave: 
the sublimest ethics for the improvement of the 
human mind, to-day is the bseeding ground of- 
opium and other abominations. To the glory of 
the American people they have succeeded in 
putting a stop to: the manufacture of liquor, and 
the next thing to be done is to teach the young. 
nor to touch liquor nor sell it to others. The 
element of humanity in the mind is increased by 
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. the adoption-of- the-three- principal rules of ethical 


psychology which were formulated by the Lord 


‘Buddha. 


The low, class gods of pagan religions love 
loody sacrifices. The blood of millions of cows 
and goats are offered to the god on one day. When 
the god began to control the individual prophét, 
who was to preach to the ignorant_ mob, ke found 
difficulty in getting enough blood to satisfy his 
appetite of the beginning. He Jamented then that 


‘he was not given enough blood but with the spread 


of the religion, rivers of blood poured onthe million 
altars that were hurriedly erected for the day. 
Science came to the. help of the butcher, and the 
ocky _ Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
scientifically built are daily killing millions for 
human consumption. Religion in Asia, encourages 
killing animals for sacrifices and science in the 

est helps the porkpackers to kill millions. 
Renunciation is the foundation, whereon the super- 
xtructure of righteousness is _ built, and all 
meritorious activities are the result of the element 
of renunciation. This is the , teaching of scientific 
psychological Buddhism. Semitic barbarians with 
no knowledge of science or’ psychology promulgated 
the ethics of immorality, and. uncultured races 
came under the influence. of the ethics ofbarbarism, 


The Meaning of the Remgval of 
Untouchability 


The Hindu 
the following :— 


Mission Bulletin contains 


By the removal of untouchability we mean the 
re-incorporation of the oprressed untouchables into 
the socio-religious fold of the Hindus and the 
extention to them ofall the privileges of social 
communion in things mundane and spiritual and 
our fellow-ship, so that they. may develop their 
individuality. 

As regards interdining and inter-marriage we 
hold that these two particular points ought to be 
left entirely to the free choice and discretion of 
every individual. Neither the so-called un-touch- 
ables should claim, in heat and hurry, as a matter 
of their class right, to dine.or marry with the 
members of the so-called higher classes nor the 
members of the higher classes need be socially 
persecuted if he actually dines with any member 
of the untouchable class or marries outside ‘his 
caste. The inviolable natural law of- society in 
this regard is thatthe matrimonial union or any 
form of social ‘intercourse generally takes place 
among the equivalent groups determined by the 
standard of culture and wealth, wherever the caste 
regulations have not become rigid and inelastic 
as in our country. The sense’ of justice’ and 
equality that is gradually dawning on the minds 
of the so-called upper classes, we are sure, will do 


away with the invidious inequities. 
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The Graduate, the Rayat, and the 
Book Entry 


Sir Daniel Hamilton observes 
Bengal Co-operative Journal :— 


The graduate and the rayat are alike in this 
espect, —both are poor, but they need not remain 
poor much longer. All material wealth is created 
‘by the lobour of men’s brains and hands, and as 
India’s brain power isof the best, and her hand 
power only waits to be organized, the “staggering” 
` poverty of India should soon be a thing of the 
past. The one thing needful is money, and as 
modern money is merely a matter of book-keeping, 
and as book entries cost little or nothing to 
manufacture, there is. no excuse whatever for 
India remaining longer in the Slough of Despond, 

My authority for saying that modern finance 
is simply a_ matter of book-keeping is one of the 
highest in the Empire, viz, the Cunliffe Comwittee 
appointed by the British Government towards _ the 
close of the war to advise what should be done 
after the war in order to bring about the 
restoration of normal conditions in matters of 
currency and exchange. : i 

The manufacture of money is the best paying 
business under the sun. Jute | 
with it. Just think of it, —a profit of five or six 
per cent., on thousands of crores of ranees which. 
cost, practically, only the bank clerks’ wages to 
manufactura In my younger days in Calcutta I 
made lakhs and lakhg of book entries, but I got 
only Rs. 300 a month for making them, and my 
Bengali colleagues very much less. The banks 
get millions sterling for the same job. The modern 
cheque is simply a book entry. The cheque for 
Rs.1,000 which I sign is only a letter to my 
banker telling him to debit me and credit some 
one else with that sum. Bank notes are simply 
ook entries. The ten-rupee or one-rupee 
note is only a book entry written up as a 
deposit, not on a sheet of paper in a bank ledger 
but on a loose sheet in my pocket, certifying that 
{ hold at the debit of the nation and at my credit 
ten pupees’ worth or one rupee’s worth of rice, 
«or cloth, or gold or silver, whatever I may 


wan 

The British banks make their huge profits and 
‘pay their sixteen and eighteen per cent. dividends 
very largely by lending money which they do not 
‘possess. Like the lawyers. they fatten on otherpeoples’ 
misfortunes. When other. people require money, 
the banks manufacture it for them out of the 
borrowers’ own trustworthiness or | credit, and 
_ charge five or six percent., for doing so. And 
when a war or a great commercial crisis comes 
along, and_the banks are asked to pay their 
-deposits, Government comes to their help as the 
British Government did in 1914 and as the 
Japanese Government has done in 1927 and 
authorizes them to pay out scraps of paper instead 
of the gold which they profess to be able to pay 
but cannot; and so the situation is saved and 
trade resumes its normal course as if nothing had 
happened. f i 
_ India has, for years, been: endeavouring to 
increase her manufacturing industries. She has 
now cotton, jute, and iron industries in full swing, 
but the safest and most prosperous industry of 
all, manufactureof book entries or good paper money 
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has, somehow or other, been overlooked. Now is 

the time to make a beginning. All that is 
necessary is that’ there should be a plentiful supply 
of reliable men in need of money. The money 
is in ‘the moneyless men who. borrow, and, not in 
the bank which lends. India has 250 million of 
these poor men who can be organized co- 
operatively and made reliable. They require first 
of all 600 crores to free them from the mahajan, 
and they will be delighted to pay five or six, 
per cent., or more for their freedom. If Govern- 
ment takes up this business and manufactures 
the 600 crores, these poor men will pay 30 crores 
every year into the Government Treasury. If 
Government manufactures another 600 crores to 
give the 250,000,000 a fresh start in life they 
will pay another 30 crores into tne Treasury. And 
India will want a great deal more than 1,200 crores 
before the ship of State is really afloat and under 
full steam; and.the more money Government 
manufactures and lends to needy’ reliable men 
who will return it, the more will the needy ones 
and the Government prosper. And when Govern- 
ment, or rather I should say the nation, takes all 


_the risk in times of stress, it would be both foolish 


and unfair not to take the profit in times of peace 
and it is here that the graduate and the rayat can. 
come in to reap a rich harvest of banking profit 
for their country, and lift themselves out of 
poverty at the same time. f 

What I have to suggest, therefore, is that Govern- 
ment arrange at once for a great forward movement 
in the development of the Co-operative banking 
system, by harnessing on to it the brain power of 
the graduate for the organizing of the hand power 
of the rayat. The combination of both will give 
the world a new. form of Constitution, a Co- 
operative Commonwealth which will preserve the 
freedom of the individual,—-a Commonwealth in 
which Man and not money will be the Master, 
and a constitution stronger than.any party system 
ean make it and greater than Mussolini’s 
Corporative Commonwealth, for under it Labour 
ane. Capital will become One, and India a united 

ation. 


——_ 


Education and Communal Understanding 


Miss. A. B. Van Doren asks in the 
National Christian Council Review :— 


In the presence of communalism and its atten- 
dant evils, what responsibility is laid upon the 
followers of Christ in India, and what opportunity 
is open to us ? That such responsibility and oppor- 
tunity do exist has been affirmed so often that 
the statement has become a commonplace. Yet 
how much have we as Christians actually accom- 
plished ? Have we not in most cases been content 
with the utterance of a ‘pious hope,’ expressed in 
the form of an exhortation or resolution, but never 
translated intosa programme of action ? 

Much material has been brought forward to 
prove that the roots of communal enmity are 
embedded in economic rather. than in religious 
differences. This theory is not to be disputed. by 
the present writer. The object of this article is to 
sho that whatever be the source of these troubles 
their future solution is in the hands of the genera- 
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tion of students now passing through our schools 
and colleges. The India of the future lies with 
them—its antagonisms or co-operation, its divisive- 
ness or oneness. — , 

Students of Social Psychology, are coming to 
believe increasingly in the malleability. of human 
material. To an astounding degree, the children 
of a nation become what the educational leaders 
wish them to be. Germany is the chief istance 
of a nation re-made, and mis-matle, by its educa- 
tional system. There are many other examples of 
education-set-to-an-end. Bertrand Russell says: 
‘Take as examples the Chinese literati, the modern 
Japanese, the Jesuits, Dr. Arnold, and the men 
who direct the policy of the American public 
schools. All these, in their various ways, have 
been highly successful. The results arrived at in 
the different cases were utterly different, but in 
the main the results were achieved.’ f 

Are we then, wrong in, contending that if the 


leaders of Indian education were to set before 


them asa prime objective the unification, of India, 
incredible changes might take place within the 
space of one generation ? ee jA 
That in the minds of most educationists, Indian 
and foreign, no such conscious objective obtains is 
not difficult of proof. Perhaps the absence of such 
an aim may be due partly to the old idea of 
education as the business of imparting information. 
Modern educational theory tells us that the more 
important function of education is the creation of 
attitudes and habits---states affecting emotion and 
conduct. Much of the information acquired fades 
with the passing of years: attitudes and habits 
grow ever stronger as they harden into character. 


e 


Swami Saradananda 


Prabuddha Bharata has been publishing 
notes of conversations with Saradamani 
Devi, wife of the saint Ramkrishna. In the 
course of one of these conversations she 
referred to the late Swami Saradananda, 
then alive, and observed :— 


And Sarat---how hard he works, how silently 
and patiently he bears all troubles! He is a Sadhu, 
what need has he personally to do all this? They 
can, if they will, remain ever in uninterrupted 
thought of God. It is for your benefit that they 
are dwelling on the lower planes. Ever keép 
their character before your eye and serve them. 
Ever remember whose child you are and who is 
protecting you. Whenever any evil thought comes 
to the mind, say to yourself: “Can L being her 
son, ever do such a thing?” And you will find 
that a new strength has come to you and you will 
be filled with peace. 


The Importance of Commercial Intelli- 
gence to National Economic Progress 


Mr. St. Nihal Singh observes in Welfare : 


In view of the importance of commercial intelli- 
gence to, India’s economic well-being, the organi- 
zation of a special agency to secure and to 
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disseminate such information should receive careful 
attention from oar people. . _ - i 

The industrially advanced countries in Europe 
and America ‘awoke to such a realization a long 
time ago. They have during the last genera-- 
tion, expended much thought and money upon: 
the organization of a service. which would 
zealously gather, in other countries, information — 
that would foster foreign trade, and by assisting- 
manufacturers and merchants to form new connec- - 
tions, lead. to the expansion of industries at home- 
and provide profitable work for traders, brokers, 
banks, insurance companies and shippers. 

Britain, Germany and the United States have- 
found_such a service so valuable that they have: 
extended its operations to comprehend the whole 
world. Some of the nations have seen the- 
unwisdom of making this agency a substratum of 
the diplomatic service abroad, and have placed it. 
under the direct control of their commerce and 
industry departments. e 

The attitude which a nation displays towards 
spending money upon maintaining such agencies in 
foreign countries for the stimulation of trade, fur- 
nishes a correct index to its efficiency and progres- 
siveness. gn wie 

Judged by that criterion, the Government of 
India can neither be regarded as efficient nor 
progressive. Until recently itdid not possess any 
organization of its own charged with the duty of 
collecting. in any country outside India, informa- 
tion which would stimulate our manufactures or 
otherwise contribute to our egonomic betterment. 
Even when it finally realized what the wide-awake- 
nations within and without the British Common-- 
wealth were doing in this respect, it considerded 
that it had discharged its duty, when ‘it appointed 
a civil servant to act as India’s Trade Commis- 
sioner in London. i l 

The permanent officials who hold our destiny 
in the hollow of their hands show.a pathetic faith 
in the members of their caste.-the I. ©. S. If an. 
enquiry into the fisheries of a distant country is. 
to be made,’ they pick out some person belonging: 
to their guild irrespective of whether -or not he- 
possesses speciatized knowledge of fisheries. The 
mere fact that in some cases the permanent: 
officials who have been placed upon special duty 
for which they did not possess the requisite scienti- 
fic qualifications have done well, especially in view“ 
of their limitations, puffs up the pride of our.rulers 
and intensifies their passion for perpetuating that: 
practice. : ; 

Units of the Hmpire which no longer are con- 
trolled from Downing, Street do not show such 
perversity. If need arises for making a scientific 
survey, the work is entrusted to a scientist special- 
ly qualified in that particular subject, and not to- 
an official bound up with red tape. If an organi- 
zation for stimulating trade is to be started, they 
staff it with men possessing special gifts for dis- 
charging such duties, instead of uprooting official 
beings from their’ routine duty, and despatching- 
them abroad on a sort of glorified joyride. 

If we are to creat a really efficient commercial 
intelligence service we cannot do better than follow 
the example that Canada, the oldest self-governing: 
Dominion in the British Commonwealth, has set us. 
in that respect. 
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Cottage and Small Industries of Bengal 


Mr. A. C. Mitter, B.Sc. (Engin.), London 
-writes in Welfare :— | 


Jn this age of the advent of iIndustrialism in 
. India and the spriaging up of a large number of 
mills and factories equipped with gigantic power 
‘driven machinery in the different parts of the 
country, people are apt to overlook the economic 
value of our home industries. There are some, 
who have been so vitiated in their out-look, by the 
‘glaring influence of Western industrialism, that 
they think, that cottage industries in Bengal, have 
no right to exist in these days of large scale 
production, and the sooner thev die out, and are 
replaced by up-to-date large factories, the better 
-for the country. Such opinion only betrays hope- 
less ignorance of the condition of rural Bengal 
and requires no comment. We have so many mills 
«and factories on the bank of the Hooghly but have 
they helped to improve the economic condition of 
the masses in the country, who are mainly agricul- 
turists ? Some people have, of course, got employ- 
ment as wage-earners in the mill areas but Bengali 
‘labourers are seldom found there; and is it desir- 
able in the best interest of the country to draw them 
-out of the restraining and educative influence of 
communal and domestic life and place them as day 
labourers in the industrial centres where they are 
likely to degenerate soon, into moral wrecks and 
«develop a spirit of turbulence, which is an ‘inevi- 
table fruiteof industrialism? Why should Wwe 
blindly copy the Western economic organisation 
when the Western thinkers themselves are con- 
demning it in no uncertain terms?, Mr. Joseph 
‘Chamberlain speaking of the modérn economic 
problem of the West stated that.‘Never before in 


our history- was the misery of the very poor more. 


intense or the conditions of their daily life, more 
hopeless, and degraded ; the vast wealth which the 
‘modern progress has created has run into pockets ; 
individual and classes have grown rich beyond the 
reach of avarice but the great majority of toilers 
and spinners have derived no proportionate advan- 
port o the prosperity which they helped ; to 
create, 


Agricultural Holdings in Japan 
and Bengal 


Mr. S. <A. Latif -says in the  Caleutia 
Review :— 


In the matter of size of the holding the Japanese 


and the Bengali are almost similarly circumstanced. 
But the Japanese cultivator is far moré prosperous 
than his Bengali compeer, and this is due to his 
superior methods of _ agriculture and better 
organisation. In Japan there are diverse forms of 
co-operative organisations and brothorhoods. There- 
are societies for the improvement of seeds and 
manures, for killing insects and destroying weeds, 
for breeding cattle and the like. The evil of frag- 
mentation is dealt with in that country by the 
adoption of methods of communalism which 
prevailed in the days of yore in India, The 
Japanese law permits a certain majority of farmers 


- untreated like teak, 


ina village to apply for forcible allotment and 
“restripping,” of the land, each man receiving a 
consolidated block in one or two places. In the 
Punjab Co-operative consolidation by consent has 
been effected in a number of villages. ‘There 
should be some sort of legislation to enforce the 
consolidation of holdings where a majority oO 
cultivators in any area for adequate reasons apply 
for it. In any case co-operation is the main thing 
needful and truly did, His Royal Majesty on the 
occasion of his coronation in India observe :’ : 
“If the system of co-operation can be introduc- 
ed and utilised to thefull I foresee agreat and glorious 
future for the agricultural interests of this country. 


Railway Sleepers 


According to the Indian and Eastern, 


Engineer :— 


Of the greatest interest to permanent way 
engineers should be the valuable research work 
which has been carried cut for years by the Forest 
Research Institute of Dehra Dun on the subject 
of Sleeper Supply. The object of the detailed and 
continuous investigations that have been taking 
place in connection with this subject has been to 
ascertain to what extent, as to quality, the various 
indigenous woods of India are available to replace 
sal, teak, and deodar and imported woods for use 
as railway sleeper material. Investigation of this 
subject, although it has been proceeding from as 
far back as 1911, is by no means complete and is 
still continuing ; nevertheless, there has already 
been gathered a great mass of information on the 
subject of various Indian woods which goes far to 
prove that there is no necessity for Indian Rail- 
ways to depend upon imported timbers when there 
are practically inexhaustible supplies of wood 
which can be made suitable, if not already so, 
growing within the bounds of the Indian Empire. 

Tests of the actual life of sleepers have shown 
that this is much greater than was hitherto thought 
and this holds good of timbers. which can be used 
sal and deodar, or those that 
need treatment. - In 1922 it was held that the life 
of five Indian woods named chir, kail, in, kanyin 
and sain varied from 10 to 12 years when treated 
with preservative, but it has already been found 
out that, 14 to 16 years is nearer the correct figure 
while it is quite ‘within possibility that even this 
life will be exceeded. 


Besides the suitability of Indian woods for 


‘sleeper work, the Institute is also examining the 


suitability of Indian timbers, other than teak, ior 
railway carriage building. The difficulty is one 
principally of seasoning, and experiments are 
being made in artificial seasoning with the use of 
drying kilns. This, it is expected, will secure the 
desired results*in quite a short space of time com- 
pared with the twelve to eighteen months in which 
timber may have to be stored while undergoing 
air seasoning. The saving in interest ‘on capital 
due to any appreciable saving in time is obvious. 


+ 
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Women Drivers. 


We read in Indian and Eastern Motors’: 


The woman driver is not quite as common in 
India, as in Europe. The last few years, however. 
have seen a large increase in her numbers. In big 
towns, such as Delhi, Bombay, and _ Calcutta, 
women show skill and coolness in threading their 
way through traffic conditions calculated to make 
- the stoutest heart quail. 


-The Basis of Success in Speaking 


Leila M. 
Kalpaka :— 


Hutcherson writes in The 


Success in speaking depends upon the ability of 
the speaker’ to present so clear, so precise, so 
complete and true a picture or thought form to 
the mind of the persons -addressed that they may 
view the subject in as clear a light as the speaker. 
Even though a speaker have a truly worthwhile 
message and be fully conversant with the matter 
from beginning to end, it by no means follows that 
when he mounts a public platform the, attention he 
has momentarily secured will be retained through- 
out the discourse, or that the words he utters will 
leave any. affective impression, Other and most 
important factors must be taken Into consideration, 
notably psychology, the science, of the mind. There 
are certain definite rules governing the transmission 
of thought which must be observed to achieve 
success. Ignorance of these laws may- bring to 
nought the noblest message ever spoken. This 
then is a requisite for successful speaking, that the 
speaker learn the gentle art of ‘tuning in’, of 
bridging the gap which hes between himself and 
his audience. f as 
. How is he to do this? By establishing a feel- 
ing of fellowship, warming up his’ atmosphere, so 
to speak. Some jovial, Jupiterian’ remark helps to 
relax any existing tenseness and attract the inter- 
est of the indifferent, thus clearing the way for an 
Introduction of the subject. The bigger the sub- 
ject. the more important the details of approach. 
When the aftention of the audience is gained it 
must not be allowed to wander, but by every 
imaginative, descriptive, appealing, convincing art 
of psychology it must ke held, and the result will 
be like unto the successful anchoring of the vessel. 

The only course open to one who desires to 
form a solid basis for effective speaking is this : 
after he has mastered his subject thorougnly so 
that he is able to approach it from every known 
angle, he should practise all the psychological 
rules of speech-making upon évery man, woman, 
and child within the radius of his environment 
who will listen to him. He might even try it on 
his dog, for at times animals show a very fine 
sense of discrimination. In this way , he will learn 
how to appeal to people’s sympataies as well as 
their reason, how to awaken a desine for knowledge 
and how best to supply_ the inner craving of the 
heart for spiritual food. Thus he will gradually 
become able to paint so realistic a picture of the 
benefits that will accrue from the acceptance of 
the truths he proclaims that his audience will be 
eager to put them into practice. 


-ness and join in such work 
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Lokamanya Tilak 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu contributes 
following poem on Lokamanya Tilaka 
The Volunteer :— 


How shall our mortal love commemorate 
Your sovereign grandeur, O heroic heart ? 
Changeless, austere, your fame is counterpart 
f your high storied hills, inviolate; ` 
Your proud immortal deeds irradiate 
The darkness of our land, and star---like dart 
The lustre, of your wisdom, valour, art, 
Transfiguring sorrow and transcending fate. 
Hail, dauntless soldier ; hail, intrepid_sage 
Who taught your nation Freedom’s Gayatri! 
Immutable from the redeeming flame, `` 
Your ashes are our children’s heritage, 
And all the epic rhythms of the sea 
Acclaim your pure imperishable name. 


D iiaa 
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Bengalis and the Arya Samaj _ 
Mr.. Ramesh Chandra Banerji writes in: 


the Vedic Magaxine :— 


. Bengalis have no reason to boast that they are- 
born to be intellectually superior to the people of- 
other’ provinces. Neither should the people of any 
other province entertain such pride. eAlthough a. 
look at the ancient and mediseval Sanskrit litera-- 
ture—a thing of which India can justly be proud--- 
shows that the number of Bengali philosophers, . 
lexicographets, poets, prose-writers and mathemati-- 
cians (I mean the original writers) is almost nil, 
still, this fact, I believe, does not prove the intel- 
lectual inferiority of modern Bengalis to Punjabis,. 
Madrasis, Marathis and others. It is very injurious- 


‘to the cause of India’s progress to raise the ques-- 


tion, directly or indirectly, of the intellectual: 
superiority of any province. 

The fact that the Arya Samaj has not made- 
much headway in Bengal is not, J think, due to~ 
the Bengalis refusing to believe in the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the Vedas, but, to want of suffi-- 
cient propaganda. The provincial exclusiveness of: 
Bengalis and noa-Bengalis is also partly responsible- 
for it. But, if sincere and zealous preachers carry 
on propaganda in the towns and villages and if 
the Arya Samajists shake off their provincial aloof- 
i rk as education. of 
depressed classes, and do their duty of preaching 
the Vedas earnestly and systematically, Bengal is. 
bound to join the Samaj. We need not despair, 


. seeing that the farthest corners of Southern India 


are now turning to Arya Samaj asa result of good 
prachar work. 


"+ 
becca 
r 


' 
Paragraphs from “Stri-Dharma” : 

The following paragraphs are taken from 

Stri- Dharma — 

New Women MAGISTRATES 


Under the title of “Welcome to Eve” the 
“Times of India” reports a Dinner of the Society. 
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of Honorary Presidency Magistrates which gave 
a hearty welcome: to the “new fair members of 
the great unpaid.” This happened because Bombay 
has at last wakened up to the fact that many of 
its women can act as most valuable dispensers 
of justice in collaboration with their brothers, and 
Miss Contractor, M. A, Mrs., Gilgaut, Mrs. 
Mudgaokar were last month nominated to act as 


Honorary Presidency Magistrates for Bombay , 


City and eleven other ladies for other towns in 
in the Bombay Presidency. Miss Contractor in 
responding to the welcome on behalf of women 
magistrates expressed the hope that women. by 
their common-sense and inborn intuition to reach 
the right conclusions, would more than justify 
their’ recruitment to the Bench and that in the 
merciful administration of justice in general and 
in the disposal of cases involving the interests of 
women and children in particular they would 
provide an element which they alone could furnish. 
Miss Contractor is the Principal of the largest 
Girls’ High School in Bombay. and has made a 
World Tour, Mrs. Mudgaokar is the wife of one 
of the High Court Judges and is a great patroness 
of Music and the Arts. Both are members of the 
Women’s Indian Association. A very popular 
choice has been made in the appointment of Mrs. 
K. Alamalumangathayaramma as Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate in Madras. Sheis a fluent and 
well-informed speaker, and has beena holpful 
worker for many years in social reform work, 


o Tar Inpran States LEAD ' 


The Kotah State ein Ajmere vicinity has pro- 
mulgated a new Marriage Act with effect from the 
ist July, 1927, prohibiting the marriages of girls 
under 12 and boys under 16, as well as of girls 
under 18 with men above double their age, and of 
unmarried girls over 18 “with men over 45. ‘The 
sale of girls in marriage is forbidden. Cases under 
this Act will be triable by a Firs: Class Magistra‘e 
and punishable with fines up to Rs, 1,000 and six 
months’ imprisonment. Well done Kotah ! 

In the Madura Municipality, South India, reports 
that 45 dhais have already joined a class for their 
better training, and a fully equipped Maternity 
home is also being organised in that city. And 
again from Poona, that nursery of all sorts of 
activity. for the welfare of women, comes the 
report of the formation of a new Society: for the 
training of the Village Dhais arising out of the 
fact that 113 dhais ont of 64 villages had’ attended 
Midwifery of whom 108 had become thoroughly 
trained. In addition: 11 school mistresses under 
the same scheme had received maternity training. 
This “Village Maternity Association” has started 
under full Government auspiccs and has received 
the promise of a Government grant equivalent to 
one-third the expenditure upto a maximum of 

s. 10, 


f 
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The Royal “Indian” Navy 


Sir P. S. Sivaswami-Aiyer writes in the 
Indian Review : 
The obnoxious features of the Bill are that the 


control of the proposed navy is vested not in the 
Government of India but in the Imperial Govern- 
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ment, that the provision for recruitment for Naval 
Commissions is wrong in principle in that. it 
imposes no statutory obligation for the manning 
of the ships by Indians and that it enables the 
Imperial Government to employ the Indian Navy 
in any part of the world without legally imposing 
upon if a liability to pay the expenses incurred 
during the period of such employment. To all 
these criticisms the answer of the Under-Secre- 
tary of State was as un-Satisfdctory as might be 
expected from a Tory Government. As regards 
the question of control, the answer of Lord 
Winterton was that the army, in_ India was not 
uader the control of the Indian Legislature and 
that it would be anomalous and inconvenient from 
an administrative point of view, if the control 
of the navy were vested in the Legislature. 
Indians are far from satisfied with the existing 
position in regard tothe army and the existence 
of one anomaly is no justification for the intro- 
duction of another with regard to anew arm of 
the defensive force to be hereafter created ; nor 
are anomalies unknown to the English Constitution. 
With regard to the army, it may be thought that 
in view of the immense importance of it to the 
safety of India, it might be harmful to allow any 
interference by a Legislature wanting in experience 
of military matters. The new naval force, on the 
other hand, is one of very small dimensions involv- 


„ing a comparatively small cost of about 68 lakhs of 
= rupees per annum and the risks which 


: may be 
apprehended ‘from injudicious parsimony or by 
embarkation upon an extensive policy of Indianisa- 
tion are comparatively small. On the other hand, 
it is overlooked that if this arm of defence is 
transferred to the control of the Government of - 
India and the Indian Legislature, it is likely to 
receive more consideration and support than_ those 
branches of the defence which are excluded from 
the control of the Legislature. 


+ 


Child-Marriage and Education 


Mrs. Muthulaxmi Reddy writes in the 
Social Service Quarterly :— ` 


I can assure the Government---and there are 
ublic leaders like Sir P. S. Siwaswami Iyer and 
undit Madan Mohan Malavyya who can assure 

them---that there is no text in our religion which 
gives support to this suicidal custom and child 
sacrifice. The very fact that the ancient Hindus 
were having “Swayamwara”: by which the women 
were allowed full freedom in the choice of their 
husbands is proof positive that marriageable age of - 
girls must have been over 16 at any rate, because 
the ancient Hindus were wise enough to know 
that girls of 11, 12 or 13 or even 14 do not possess 
enough judgment or discrimination to choose their 
helpmates. eat. & 

Even i: “no-çhange” orthodox people imagine it 

to be religion, I say “the old order must change- 
yielding place to the new.” The world is not 
stand-still, is ever progressing; if we want to pros- 
per, we must keep pace with the world. 

I may note here the resolution passed at the 

“All-India Conference of Women” held at Poona, 
the representative conference of women called te 
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‘consider questions relating to the education of 
-~women in India. The resoultion was as under :--- 
“This conference deeply deplores the effect of 
early marriage on education and urges the Govern- 
ment of India to pass: legislation making marriage 
under sixteen a penal offence. It demands that the 
-age of consent be raised to 16. It whole-heartedly 
supports. as- step to this end, Sir Hari Singh 
‘Gour’s Bill which will come before the Assembly 
this session. It sends a deputation from its delega- 
tes to the Legislative Assembly to convey to its 
members the demand of women on this vital 
subject.” 
_ AS women constitute more than half the popula- 
tion, even if the Government desires to be impartial 


if if wants to do justice and not provoke criticism» 


it ought to take into consideration the unanimous 
resolution of the “All-India Women’s Conference” 
and give its verdict ‘in favour of Dr. Gour’s Bill, 
especially in the absence of women. representatives 
in the Legislative Assembly, (which cannot be a 
truly representative one from the woman’s point of 
view) a measure concerning the health and happi- 
mess of the womanhood of the country and the 
future race. 


Dairying as an Indian Village Industry 


Mr. Wm. Smitb, Imperial Dairy Expert, 
writes in the Journal of the Central Burean 
for Animal Husbandry and Dairying in 
India : l l 

_ The need for the establishment `of village indus- 
tries in this country in order to provide employ- 
ment for the cultivators during the slack seasons 
of the year, and for the non-agriculturally unem- 
ployed throughout the year, has been long recog- 
nized by students of rural economics. Mr. Gandlu’s 
advocacy of the charkha is prompted by his 
recognition of this need, and it seems strange that 
in a country like India where milk and the milk 
products are so highly valued and so necessary as 
human food, little or no attention has been paid 
to the development of dairying as a village industry. 
Properly organized village dairying would 
provide a profitable outlet for a variety of energies. 
It would give all the year employment for the 
cultivator cow-owner, and his family, and it would 
create a demand for skilled dairy factory managers 
and operatives of various kinds. | 

In all countries where dairying has reached an 
advanced stage, the rearing and keeping of cows 
as an integral part of the system of farming is 
practised, and the village creamery or dairy factory 
is Utilized as the means of manufacturing and 
marketing the milk which the farmer cow ownér 
produces. a 

There are many reasons why it is essential that 
the smail-holder-milk-producershould employ a rural 
factory system for the disposal of his milk. One 
is the fact that the raw materigl he produces in 
the case of milk is of such a perishable nature 
that it must be dealt with in any process of 
manufacture within a few hours of its coming from 
the cow, and the second is the bulky nature of 
the natural product. Cows’ milk contains some 85 
mer cent. of water and the cost of transport of a 
‘bulky product of this kind over any distance must 
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always be high in proportion to the market- value 
of the food solids it contains. The third reason 
lies in the fact that the individual milk producer 
in India in most cases is a smallholder owning only 
afew not very efficient cows or buffaloes, and 
the actual quantity of surplus milk he has available 
for saleor manufacture after feeding his family is 
not sufficient to enable “him to convert it into any 
marketable commodity of a sufficiently high quality 
to command a_ profitable market and even if the 
quantity available by individual producers was 
large enough to be profitably manufactured Ly the 
producer it is not possible for the ordinary cattle- 
owner to acquire that expert technical knowledge 
and marketing experience necessary to manufac- 
ture and sell milk products. Then again in the 
world’s markets to-day continuous uniformity of 
quality and large bulk supplies are demanded if the 
highest prices. are to be paid so that the manufac- 
ture of milk into any of the foodstuffs in demand 
to-day cannot be done by the milk producer ; it 
cannot profitably be done by a factory situated 
remote from the milk producer and it must be 
done in the rural dairy factory. . 


In countries so highly developed agriculturally 
as Denmark, 
United States of America and Canada, the village 
diary factory is.a feature of the rural landscape, 
and it_ will be a good day for India when this can 
be said of our agricultural areas. Not only will the 
development of village dairying in India help to 
solve the problem of rural unemployment, but it 
will greatly increase the fertility of the soil and 
the output from the same ĉit would improve the 
quality of the cattle of the country and generally 
improve the 
-population. | ; i 

, Indian village dairy factories might well follow 
the example of those of Denmark, New Zealand, 
Ireland and Holland and be organized on a 
cooperative basis, and they might take the 
form of milk factories for pasteurizing and 
cooling milk to enable its being sent by rail to 
cities for sale as fresh milk. There might be 
cheese factories, ghi factories, milk condenseries, 
casein works, dried milk | industries or com- 
bined factories capable of turning out some or all 
of these products. The present methods of manu- 
facture ot ght, Indian cheese or dried curd, ‘the 
existing bazaar methods of evaporating the water 
from milk over an open fire, and especially the 
methods or rather lack of methods of utilizing the 
by-products of ghi—butter milk or skim milk—are 
crude and wasteful, and the economic scope for the 
establishment of a village dairying industry is great 
and the possibilities of development are unlimited, 
The establishment of a factory of this class in a 
village calls for the employment of expert factory 
managers who must also be business men able to 
buy, manufacture and sell; it requires expert 
machine-mistries or mechanics to erect, work and 
repair the plant; it needs accountants and clerks 
trained in commercial book-keeping ; it demands 
expert butter or cheese makers or condensed milk 
makers; and it provides an opening for unskilled 
labour of the best type. Apart from the factory 
side of the picture the development of village 
dairy means more employment for the farmer and 
all his family in the rearing, feeding and milking 
of his cattle, and for the adult males _ of his family 
in the increased cultivation and production which 


Holland, Ireland, New Zealand, the _ 


physical well-being of the rural — 


—_— 
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an increased supply of farmyard manure will give. 
Volumes more could be written advocating the 
development of the dairy industry in India, but 
this short note is penned in the hope that it may 
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induce Indian rural economists to consider, the- 
matter from the point of view-of its solving: 


or partly solving the great question of rural. 
unemployment. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS — 


Japan’s Cotton Industry 
According to Present-day Japan, the 
“Asahi” English annual supplement, 


Japan’s cotton industry was founded in 1867 
and has developed to its present status during sixty 
years. At present there are fifty three companies, all 
of which are included under The Japan Cotton 
Spinner’s Association of Japan, their aggregate 
capital reaching Y, 497,087.500 their various reserves 
amounting, in total, to Y, 229326484, and_their 
spindles and looms numbering 5,410,752 and 71,719 
respectively. Their total outont of cotton yarn, 
last year, amounted to 2,607,746 bales (one hale 
contains 400 pounds) and the raw cotton consumed 
totalled 2,803,027 actual bales. Japan, therefore, 
stands second in the world, America being first, so 
far as the consumption of raw cotton is concerned. 
Thus the industry has come to occupy the foremost 
position among the industries of Japan. 

Last vear the imports of raw cotton were valued 
at Y. 725,930.206, while the exports of cotton goods 
were worth Y. 486,971,010, the former making up 
3ip.c.ofthe totalimports and the latter 24p.c. of the 
total exports of this country. Naturally the rise 
and fall of this industry has an important bearing 
upon the national economy. 


Religious Discrimination in Politics 


Mr. George Barton writes in Current 
History :— 


Theoretically we have no religious test for 


office in this country yet in this year 1927 we are 


discussing whether an otherwise available candi- 
date of one of the major parties can be seriously 
considered as a candidate for President of the 
United States because he happens to he. an adherent 
of the Catholic religion. There is no constitutional 
inhibition. The qualifications of a candidate, accord- 
ing to that document, are quite simple. The nominee 
shall be a natural-born citizen, 35 years of age and a 
resident of the United States for at least_ fourteen 
years, We have had Catholic Mayors, Governors, 
members of the House and Senate, Cabinet officers 
and Justices of the, United States Supreme Court, 
but peyer a Catholic President. | ; 
What is true of Catholics in this regard is 
equally the case with those of the Jewish faith. 


* 


_tion to all reasoning men and 


They have held nearly all the offices mentioned, 
but none has ever been suggested for or elected to 
the Presidency, Some day an outstanding Jew may 
attain a prominence which will cause him to be- 
considered as a Presidential possibility. He may 
point to the fact that certain of his coreligionists . 
have served with distinction in the House and the 
Senate, in the Cabinet and on the Supreme Court 
bench. Bat must he feel that because of religious. 
differences or prejudices his progress to the highest 
office in the land is to be halted? | 

These are questions that are being debated at 
this time chiefly because the Presidential claims of 
Governor Smith cannot be igaored. Itis a condi- 
tion and not a theory which confronts us. The. 
best part of it is that this matter is being talked 
about with more frankness and less rancor than 
would have been possible in any previous stage of 
our national existence. Religious bigotry, like the. 
poor, we have always with us. But the kind we 
now have is the open variety rather than the secret 
hostility of previous days. That we have religious 
liberty in this favored land is a matter of gratifica- 
women. _ But there 
are many who feel that this much-desired tolerance 
will not -be complete until every office in the- 
Nation, from the lowest to the highest. is. within 


‘the reach of all, regardless of the manner in which. 


the aspirant worships or fails to worship. 


Dianaaa 


Treatment of Indians in a Britisk 
“Mandate” i 


Mr. R. J. Udani observes in The Indus :— 
cane on Tanganyika, Mr. C. F. Andrews. 
states :— 


“Is would have been much better probably for 
Great Britain to have taken by force as war booty 
German Hast Africa and to have done with it. 
Then we should have known exactly where we 
were and a spade would have been called a spade. 
All the camouflage of a ‘war to end war’ a ‘war- 
without conquests or annexations,’ a ‘war for free- 
dom and the rights of weaker nations, a ‘war to 
establish determination,’ would have been abandon- 
ed. But to-day Great Britain is unctuously con- 
gratulating herself on her own virtue, at the very 
time that she has been accomplishing exactly the 
same buccaneering acts of war spoil and war booty 
which William the Norman and his barons accom- 
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plished after the Battle of Hastings in the year of 
grace 1066. 

“These thoughts have come to meas I have 
heard at first hand the story of the German 
currency notes by which the Indian merchants of 
Daressalam , and Tanga (practically the only 
merchants involved) have been, robbed overnight 
of a sum amounting to anything over fifty lakhs 
by a ‘war measure’ which has never been made 


ood. 

“The facts appear to be these: the Germans 
called in all the silver coinage when they had 
conquered the East African coast in order to pay 
their native askaris, who very rightly would not 
accept anything’ but silver coins. The merchants 
were compelled to give out of their banks and 
safes all the silver money they had in possession 
‘and they were paid for this in. German notes. 
Gradually in this way the greater part of the 
German currency notes found their way into the 
hands of the Indian merchants, Then, when the 
process was very nearly complete, and’ the British 
had come into possession, the military Governor 
declarad at a moment’s notice all German currency 
notes to be of no value for exchange purposes, thus 
puttirg them with one stroke of the pen out of 
«circulation, They were saved up by the Indian 
merchants and remained in their cash boxes and 
safes unused, with the one hope that when the 
war was over this arbitrary order would be 
rescinded and they would get a certain value for 
them, But year after year has gone by: appeal 
after appeal has been made ; but nothing has come 
of these. The currency notes. still remain so 
much waste paper and-no compensation has been 
given for them. 

_ “There have been a hundred acts of discrimina- 
tion appearing to show that in the end---Mandate or 
no Mandate—the white man is going. to get every- 
thing possible into his own possession. There are 
‘Tanganyika ‘highlands’ as well as Kenya ‘highlands’ 
-and in, spite of India being one of the original 
Signatories of the League of Nations, and therefore 
entitled to the same treatment as every other 
‘Signatory nation, it is“evident that these ‘highlands’ 
‘will be reserved for white people only. So the 
Story runs on. : i 

In the end, after witnessing the treatment of 
the Druses in the French 'Mandate’ of Syria and 
the. treatment of the Indians and other races in 
‘the British ‘Mandate, of Tanganyika, there will 
‘be very little belief left by the weaker nations in 
the honesty of the contracting Powers. The only 
belief will be that they will always contract for 
themselves.” : 


From an Unpublished Wilson Conversation 


The London Morning Post publishes ex- 
tracts from an unpublished Wilson conver- 
sation, from which we take the following :— 


Speaking of closer relations between Great 
-Britain and the United States, the President said :— 
“You, must not speak of us who come over here 
as cousins; still less as brothers. We are neither. 
‘Neither must you think of us as Anglo-Saxons, for 


‘that term can no longer be rightly applied to the 
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people of the United States. Nor must too much 
Importance ‘In this connection be attached to the 
fact that English is our common language. 

‘The English language is a disadvantage to us 
as well as an advantage, because. we can read in 
your books and newspapers what you say about 
us. For instance, it should not be said of us that 
we are building ship for ship against you. With 
French and German it is different, because much 
of what the French and Germans write does not 
reach the people, so less harm is done. 

'No,: there are only ‘two things which can 
establish and maintain closer relations between 
your country and mine. They are community of 
ideals and of interests. T ' 

‘Tf I know anything of people, it is of the people 
of the United States. They cannot be said to be 
anti-British, but they are certainly not pro-British. 
If they are pro-anything, it is pro-France...-. 

‘I will not say that future wars are improbable, 
but what I have said is that if before the present 
war the situation had been freely discussed in 
public for even a week this war would never have 
broken out. l ; 

‘I have promised to make public everything 
discussed ‘at the Peace Conference. If I find any- 
thing going on in an underhand way I will publish 
it. This is the first time the people have ever had 
an opportunity of taking any share in a settlement 
of this sort, and they shall not be baulked..« 

'I have come to Europe _to do the little I can, 
but [am under no delusion. Without the assistance 
of Divine Providence no man can effect anything 
which is lasting, anything wifich is great; no man 
of intelligence can deny the existence of°a Divine 
Providence, 


The East India Company’s Indian 
Spies 


The Indian of London states :— 


ENGLAND'S SPIES IN INDIA 


The Indian Historical Reserch Association of 
Poona has published in its latest- quarterly journal 
three old letters of the early days of the Kast 
India Company from Clive to Canning. It shows 
how the Company has spread its network of spies 
through Indian and other banking and business 
concerns, not only in India itself, but throughout 
the Far and Near-Kast. as well. One big firm of 
Jain merchants. Kutch Batcha Guptas, was acting 
on their behalf in Western India, Kabul, Kandahar, 
Hirat, Persia, Northern India, Bengal, and even 
South India. si j i 

One letter quoted is from Lieut, (after Sir) Alex- 
ander Burns, who says; “Mukut Chand...Balcha, 
sends us information from Kabul, Kandahar, Samar- 
kand, Hirat and other places, watching with oil in 
their eyes the movements of the Asiatic peoples. 
All wars, peace treaties, military arrangements, etc., 
being absolutely dependent on their information, 
the British Government is very deeply indebted to 
them. This firm is very loyal and reliable to the 
British. [ts information is always found reliable, 
and we can safely act on it, The only way we 
can repay it is by protecting this family and the 
religion to which it belongs,” 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


How Gwatrtor Fort was CAPTURED 


- How Popham captured the almost impregnable 
hillfort of Gwalior has been chronicled by him in a 
letter, which says: “We would 
red the fort without the whole-hearted devotion of 
| Maharajadhiraj Sawami Shikandra Rup-Chand Gupta. 
There was a secret door to the fort, which was dis- 
covered by Gupta after prolonged and secret inquiry 
and we were informed of it. We were able to get 
in and capture the fort without iosing a soul.” 


ee 


“Asahi” of Japan 


The “Asahi” of Tokyo and Osaka is the 
foremost newspaper of Japan. The Japan 
Magazine writes :— ' 


We quote below the impressions voiced by 
mea ais nent foreign guests invited to inspect 
the building : ; 

- The British Ambassador, Sir John Tilley : 

“What struck me above everything else is that 
the Tokyo Asahi is provided with every sort of 
equipment’of modern and most progressive type, 
efficiency first, in every department.” 

The German Ambassador, Dr. Solf: TENEN 

“When I entered the Asahi building, which is 
magnificent and entirely of a new type, aud saw 
its complete agrangements and up-to-date plant, L 
felt as if I were in a most advanced European or 
American country, and I was only awakened by 
the sight: of the papers printed in Japanese 
characters. The Tokyo Asahi, which is situated at 
the most important geographical point in Tokyo 
and is ready to enter upon a new period of activity 
is a symbol of Japan, which grasped the civiliza- 
tion of the past two centuries at one leap.” 

The Spanish Minister: |. 

“The grandness of the building, the fineness and 
completeness of its construction and the perfection 
of its system, provided with every necessary 
department, are really admirable. Once, at home, 
I visited a leading newspaper office, but it cannot 
be spoken of in the same breath, regarding scale 
and equipment. with the Tokyo Asahi.” i 

Tokyo and Osaka offices are connected by their 
own special telephone line, laid at a cost to them 
of about 300,000 yen. SON ; i 

They issue seven periadicals besides their 
respective dailies. Toney are the Weekly Asahi, 
the Asahi Graph (weekly), the Asahi Sports (semi- 
monthTy), the Kinemas and Plays (monthly), the 


Children’s Asahi (monthly). the Asahi Camera 
(monthly), and the Ladies (monthly). . 
Borobudur 
Mr. Jan Poortenaar writes in The 


Asiatic Review :— 


Many legends im the folk-lore of_ Java also 
remind us of Animism. The big gun I have just 
mentioned is one of a pair; its companian liesin 
the courtyard before the palace of the Susuhunan 
of Surakarta, and supposed to be inhabited by a 
ghost, the “sapu jagad? or broom of the world. 


never have’ captu-. 
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which ata certain moment will vindicate that 
name by sweeping all infidels into the sea, 
What the venerated Prophet would say when he 
saw his followers kneeling and praying , and 
offering to an old Dutch gun they do not for a 
moment consider, but it accounts for their charming 
and innate naivete. Another example which shows 
how strongly the native mind is imbued with 
pre-Muhammedan and pre-Hindu ideas and modes 
of thought we find in the general belief. that the 
goddess of the South Sea will come and visit the 
Susuhunan in the top room ofa tower in the 


. palace grounds, European visitors are only admit- 


ted a few stories high ; the top of the building is 
holy, and must not be visited by anyone, least of 
all by infidels. . f 

Near by are numerous rulas of Hindu temples 
and monuments, restored and carefully kept. The 
most famous is the large Borobudur, of which 
India furnished the prototype. but the style of 
which baffles comparison. The oniy building it 
can be likened to is the Taj Mahal at Agra, but, it 
surpasses this monument in delicate decoration. 
Intended as a reliquary, the building should be 
regarded asa shrine, most likély one of the 


. 84,000 stupas consecrated to hold a portion of 


Buddha’s remains after King, Asoka had decided 
that no longer eight towns, but the whole world, 
should share in their blessed possession. The 
structure is erected on the top of a hill, of the 
shape of which full advantage was taken, soas to 
form the angular terraces which constitute the 
main part of the monument. Three circular 
terraces are adorned with seventy-two_ bell-shaped 
chaityas, each holding a life-size Buddha image, 
the lower parts showing In magnificent reliefs the 
story of his life. These galleries are, moreover, 
ornamented with hundreads of niches, in which 
also stand, or rather. sit, similar statues. Rising 
light and airy for all its grandeur. the enormous 
monument expresses more strength than a mere 
massing together of ponderous material, huge walls 
and towers could have done, The sense of massive 
power) is enhanced by its strange beauty of cont- 
our i perfect harmony with the brilliant lands- 
cape in which it is set. It isa crown, equal to 
the Enlighted Qnes urna. 

And its spirit is still alive in the majestically 
striding Javanese, whether they be regents, princes, 
or carriers. But with all the refinement of ages 
of court life, as a coveted flower, it is seen especial-. 
ly in the delicate gesture of the slender Javanese 
dancing-girl. 


i 


_ “Building the Soul of a People” 


The following passages .are taken from 
an, article in The World To-morrow by 


Rufus M. Jones :— 


‘George Eliot inethe Spanish Gypsy wrote these 
fine lines three-quarters of a century ago : 
The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero. Say we fail !— 
We feed the high tradition of the world 
And leave our spirits in our children’s breasts.” 


There are now and then personal lives of the 
type that raise the whole level of life for those 
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‘that come after them—lives whose spirit becomes 
evermore partof the necessary air men breathe.” 
It does not matter very much whether persons of 
that type succeed or failin their own generation. 
whether they win a crown or a cross—their real 
Service 1s that of quickening, kindling, fusing their 
fellows, and so of transmitting their own nobility 
of purpose and 

Breathing a -beauteous order that controls 

With growing away the growing life of man.” 

Jt seems to me that this is the greatest service 
that Mahatma Gandhi is rendering to India today. 
It is possible to count up an impressive list of 
real achievements which are due to his endeavors 
but overtopping all his specific contributions is the 
contribution of, his life. The by-product. which 
came unconsciously, as often happens, is more 
important than the definite product which he 
aimed to get. Gandhi’s life is such an immense 
achievement, his spirit is such a tremendous 
contribution to the world that there will be an 
imperishable legacy from him, whether his plans 
succeed or go awry. ae 

The most important question to ask about’a 
leader is to find out how far he has helped to 
create a nobler spirit in the hearts of his people, 


how far he has been able to raise and inspire the’ 


souls of his contemporaries and succcessors. 
Gandhi stands this test in a very high degree. 
Heis slowly building a new soulin India. He is 
one of those rare persons who are unconscious of 
personal interests nnconcerned about what is 
coming to them. He comes as near as anyone I 
ever saw toa complete abolition of the ego-focus, 
the ego-complex. He is absorbed in a cause ; he 
is “lost” in the movement which he leads and 
inspires. He calls his method non-violence, but 
that is avery weak word for it. Itis nota nay- 
method ; it is a yea-method. It does not negate : 
it affirms. Itis not the renunciation of the use of 
torce ; it is the discovery andthe application of one 
of the greatest forces in the universe—the force 
of love, of human understanding, of unalloyed 
good will, of heroic friendship, of sympathetic 
co-operation ; in short the might of truth. Gandhi 
calls his entire life-work “an experiment in truth.” 
There is no better way to name it. And the 
greatest thing about his “experiment” will be its 
contribution to the new soul of India. 

What we need at the present moment here in 
America is a massive contribution to the building 
of a new soul in-our nation. 


Origin of Indian Civilisation 


Professor J. Takakusu writes in The 
Young Hast :— i 
Where has Indian civilization originated ? 


Situated in the torrid zone and having the highest 
mountain range in the world together with a vast 
expanse of flat land, it is butenatural that India 
derives inspirations from the depths of its moun- 
tains and Indian philosophers and_ thinkers seek 
the solitude and recess of woods to indulge in 
meditation. It was.thus from mountains and woods 
that Indian philosophy and civilization, education 
and religion have sprung up. In a country of 
high temperature like India, it is unbearable for 
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men to live in a crowded, noisy and bustling city 
and though villages abound in the country as men 
instinctively like to live together, Indians go into 
. mountains for meditation and cultivation of 
character. In this way, the theory that civilization 
rises from city life is not applicable to India. On 
the contrary, in India it was life in woods that 
gave birth to civilization. ede ds 
If as many scholars do, Western civilization 
be called materialistic, how shall we call Indian 
civilization ? Itis certainly, not materialistic, as 
‘in points of materialism it is entirely lacking. It 


places no importance on form and shows no 
concrete evidence of itself. Nevertheless no 
civilization is so rich as, Indian in spiritual 


elements. Accordingly, perhaps it is best to call 
it spiritual, civilization. In this regard, Indian 
civilization is unique, any other civilization would 
disappear if deprived of form, or its expressions 
in tangible objects. Indian civilization, however, 
retains its vitality, no matter if the country is in 
ri for it is spiritual, untangible and indestruc- 
ive. 

Many Indians are no better than mendicants as 
far as their personal appearance goes. They are 
shabbily clad, live from hand to mouth and know 
nothing about the present world and modern things. 
But spiritually they are found to be superior men. 
In conversing with some beggars I met with in an 
Himalayan mountain, while in my journey in India. 
i was astonished to find them philosophers and 
thinkers wellversed in the philosophy of Upani- 
shads and the poetry of Vedas. “Wfience have you 
come ?” they asked me, “From Japan,” I said in 
reply, but they had no idea of what my reply 
meant. “Where is it?” they again asked. was 
very much puzzled how to explain, for ‘they did 
not know of sea. I said: “Behind us, as you know 
a great mountain range stands. You cross it and 
find a country as largeas India lying beyond it 
You cross that vast country and come toa greai 
river, which is, a hundred times bigger than the 
Ganges. Japan lies on its opposite shore.” “Is it < 
large country ?” “No, not so large; it is an islanc 
country.” Again they had no idea of what an islanc 
is, and so they were not much enlightened by my 
explanation. In such a way, they were as poor as 
children in regard to the affairs of the world. bu 
when our conversation turned to spiritual subject: 
they talked freely and fluently, showing they wer: 
aug at home with philosophy, metaphysics anc 
religion. 


_ Indians long for, such spiritual civilization anc 
live in a world of ideal. From the hoary ages o 
Vedas and Upanishads, from the remote period o 
Gautama, up to the present time of Tagore. al 
through the centuries, this spiritual eivilization i 
found running in a continuous stream, holding swa: 
over the minds of the Indian people. Both Gandh 
and Tagore are typical products of this civilization 
the former an idealist reformer, who aims a 
putting his ideals into effect, and the latte 
a poet of nature, who dreams of idealizin: 
realities. India is under foreign rule an 
. the Indian people can show no dazzlin. 
evidence of matérial civilization but she retains he 
unique spiritual civilization, which will surviv 
though all other civilizations, such as the civilizatio 
of present day, Europe and America may decay 
Beyond. question, India offers to the world 
civilization which no thinker, no philosopher, n 
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religionist, no socilogist can do without trying to 
probe into and unlock its mysteries. 


The Buddha’s Transcendental 
Experience . 


Archbishop M. T. Kirby observes in The 
Young East ;— 


It is impossible for us to regard the Buddha 
as a,mere teacher of the ethics. Had he been 
but a simple-hearted moralist, He would not have 
attracted the disciples and lay followers that 
crowned around Him. The teaching of simple 
morality would not have appealed to them. 

What, then, emanated from Him that drew all 
men to Him ? . 
Fe ethics ? Mere morality ? Most certainly 
not. 
In analysing the circumstances which finally 
led to the preaching of the Dharma, we find the 
one-time Gotama enjoying a Great Bliss. He_ had 


discovered the source of pain and rebirth and the. 


karma that led to rebirth, and through that discovery. 
He had freed Himself for ever from their chains. 

Briefly, we may say, He had entered into a 
Transcendental Consciousness. and in Its contact 
He had realised His True Nature, His Essence. 

Thus the secret’ of His magnestism and His 
Dharma lies in the fact that They were founded 
upon a trans@endental” experience. That They bear 
‘the hallmark of One who had indentified Himself 
with the Truth He had realised. Truly did He 
say of Himself : “He that sees Me sees the Truth” 
—He was the Truth_ personified ; Gotama was dead 
the Truth was, “made flesh and dwelt among us.” 

What It-2s, cannot te expressed In human terms 
and Buddhists maintain “the noble silence of the 
wise” regarding It. That It is, needs no proof, 
because It is that Something that has stamped the 
Dharma with Its magnetism, and which in turn 
is inviting the West and being accepted in the 
West as the Way, the Trath and the Life. 


ea 


Civilisation and Barbarism 


Mr. Sunkar A. Bisey, the Hindu : Inventor 
and Scientist, writes in Kast- West :— 


We are inclined to call ourselves civilized, byt 
to my mind the difference between barbarism an 
Civilization lies in the employment of physical force 
and deadly weapons in attempts to settle disputes. 
It is the difference between might and right, bet- 
ween physical strength and mental strength. 

But there is something to be said for the so- 
called benighted savage barbarian. He at least 
fights his enemy face to face and with antiquated 
weapons according to his lights,, whereas modern 
civilized man fights at long range with weapons of 
terrible power that slay innocent men, women and 
children. As long as we resort to organized 
wariare we have no right to term ourselves civili- 

. Zé « 
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Ignorance of Buddhism in England ° 
Says ‘the editor of Buddhism in England : 


Some examples of the prevailing ignorance re- 
garding Buddhism border on the humorous. When 
Miss-Faulkner was endeavouring to find a hall for 
our Wesak Meeting last year; she made enquiries 
as to whether a certain hall under the management 
of one of the Nonconformist Christian bodies would 
be let for the purpose. In reply to her letter of 
enquiry she was asked to call and interview the 
Secretary. She did so. This gentleman explaine 
that the hall could be hired. but he would like to 
know more about the Buddhists, as the had never 
heard of them before. When Miss Faulkner went 
on to explain that Buddhism was a non-Christian 
religion, he said that that settled the matter, they 
would not even let their hall to Roman Catholics, 
and certainly would not to non-Christians. 

Another instance brought to our notice recently 
was that of an image of a Chinese demon exposed 
for: sale in a London curio shop labelled Buddha, 
the Chinese God of War. 


“Social Income” of the United Kingdom 


The following paragraph and table relating 
to “social income” in the United Kingdom, 
taken from International Labour Review 
will be found instructive :— 


The most important figure is that of “social 
income”, estimated to amount to £3,803 million, 
for this is the amount really available- for con- 
sumption or saving on the part of the residents of 
this country. The corresponding estimate for 1911 
is £1,988 million, or an increase from'191i1 to 1924 
of 90.5 per cent. In the following table the “social 
income” in 1911 and 1924 is expressed in relation 
to the total population, the occupied population, 
and the family. 

SOCIAL INCOME 


Per head of Per occupied 
Year Total population porson Per family 
(Million £-s) (£) (£) (£) 
1911 1,988 454-24 101 200 
1924 3,803 84+21 185 365 


, What are the corresponding figures of 
social income” in India ? 


The Economic Condition of China 
and India 


Berliner Tageblatt, a German 
observes :— 


No one can predict China’s political future in 
the midst of der present uncertainty and chaos, 
but we can forecast her economic future with 
considerable assurance. Her independence move- 


Journal 





1 These figures assign a margin within which 
oe ae reason to hold that the true value 
must fall. 
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ment, which in one form or another is sure 
eventually to succeed, has definite economic 
objects. The first of these is to liberate the natioa 
from foreign financial and commercial control, 
to win complete, tariff autonomy, and to place 
the economic direction of the country entirely 
in the hands of its own people. 
dn India the course of events has been entirely 
different. The Hoglish have exported to India 
not only their manufactures but also their capital. 
The Railways of that country are not owned by 
natives they were built with British loans. by 
British contractors, from British materials. India’s 
heavy indebtedness to Great Britain reveals itself 
to-day in her balance of trade. While Japan’s 
exports and imports overa long period of years- 
abnormal conditions have upset the equilibrium 
Since the war—are about the same, India has 
always exported much more than she has imported. 
She has been forced to do so in order to pay her 
annual interest bill to, England. The English, 
as the political and financial masters of the country 
have directed its development to their own advan- 
tage. They have, indeed, tried to organize the 
country on a capitalistic basis, but without local 
manufactures. In fact, they have discouraged 
such manufactures by every means in their power. 
After destroying the native textile industry, they 
did not for many years erect spinning mills in 
India itself, but supplied that country with goods 
from Lancashire. It was not until shortly before 
the outbreak of the war that this situation began 
slowly. to change, and local factories were erected 
here and there. Naturally they grew rapidly 
during the war. Lancashire spinners are now 
feeling the result. They have not only lost many 
of their former customers in India, but they 
realize that with her cheaper labour, her favor- 
able geographical situation, and her local raw 
materials, India may eventually drive them out 
of other Asiatic markets. : 
China is very rich in industrial raw materials. 
Many geologists believe that her coal resources 
are equal to those of all the rest of the world. 
After aperiod of transition, therefore, she will have 
brought her iron and, steel industries to a, point 
where she can supply her own machinery of 
production. When that is accomplished. her trade 
with the United States, England, . Japan, and 
Germany will come to resemble closely | the 
existing commerce between those four nations. 
ut in view of China’s vast territorial. extent 
and enormous population, the transitional period 
will doubtless be a long one. When it is ended 


the world will be the richer by a great new > 


centre of production, though the older industrial 
ae may have lost certain of their present 
markets. 


“Encyolopaedia of the Social Sciences” 


The New Republic states :-— 


* * + : * L 
An interesting enterprise, which now seems to be 
at last on the road to successful completion, is the 


- 
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“Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences,” which is 
being prepared under the editorship of Professor 
Edwin R. A. Seligman of Columbia. It is to appear, 
we learn, a volume at atime, until within about a 
decade the whole work. comprising. about 8,000,000 
words, has been published. It, will cover history, 
economics, political science, sociology, anthropology, 
psychology, biology, ethics, education, esthetics, 
religion and jurisprudence, and is supported by a 
group of the leading learned societies in these 
fields. There has long been a demand for one 
comprehensive work which would not only discuss 
these topics, but show their relationships. It is 
expected that this encyclopaedia will set a landmark 
in the history of the social sciences. 


As there are some Indian scholars and 
authors who can speak with authority on 
some of the above mentioned subjects so far 
as they relate to India, we hope, they will 
be requested to contribute articles to this 
Encyclopaedia. aa 


/ “Biblos” 


Biblos is a learned Portuguese review 


published by the University of Coimbra. 
It contains many learned papers. In the 
section called “Revistadas Revistas” (review 


of reviews), the contents of reviews in many e 
languages have been given. Among Indian 
Magazines, the contents of The Modern Review © 
(November 1926, . to April, 1927) are men- 
tioned in detail. 


t 
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War Fables Taught in American 
Schools . 


Current History for August gives the 
place of honour to an article with the above 
caption by Lient-col. Thomas J. Dickson, 
who served in the War in different important 
capacities. Says he : 


There are 107 American school fhistories on 
file in the Congressional. Library and National 
Bureau of Education. Not one has a correct 
account of the great troop movements and moment- 
ous situations of the World War.:I know of no 


[mitigating circumstances to plead in defense of 


those who have been guilty of making false, absurd 
and stupid statements in print and circulating 
them as American school histories. Space does 
not permit me to cite all the errors and comment 
on all these 107 school books. Ten have the virtue 
of practically not mentioning the _ World War, 
Silence is more precious than falsehood. 





“MOTHER INDIA” 


By ASHOKE CHATTERJEE, s.a. (Cantab.), 


Editor, “Welfare” 


Tis my intention to contradict in > this 
article some gross falsehoods that. an 
American woman, Miss Katherine Mayo. 


has published in the form of a book, entitled - 


“Mother India.” She pretends that her book 
is a dispassionate study of India and Indians, 
but few have accepted this pretension at its 
face value. Most likely the book has been 
written under “stimulus” of which the 
source is to be found among some sections 
of Americans and Britons who do not like 
to see Hindus given American citizenship 
in America and self-government in their 
own country. It is a low thing written with 
a low purpose. Strictly speaking, «therefore, 
one should no more exert to contradict such 
~ insulting lies about one’s own country as the 
above book cotains, than enter into astreet brawl 
with one whose offensive armoury is entirely the 
‘tongue. But in this case one has to come down 
-and soil one’s fingers with the foul stuff served 
by Miss Mayo, for she is being given a lot 
of publicity by interested Anglo-Saxons and 
‘Yankees (which supports our contention that 
Miss Mayo is not after all an unworldly 
one hundred percent academician) which may 
‘serve to turn neutral nations against India 
at a period in her history when she needs 
all the sympathy of other nations that she 
can command. 

A difficalty, however, has to be faced 
right at the beginning. Although a previous 
volume by Miss Mayo (“the Isles of Fear” 
which was written with a view to lowering 
‘the Filipinos in the eyes of the world) was 
sent to many Indian papers for review, the 
present pack of lies has not been so liberally 
distributed in India. It cannot even be 
purchased here at the present moment. The 
result is that one has to launch one’s counter- 
attack on the book entirely with the help 
-of the reviews of the book that have appeared 
in the foreign Press. This may doubtless 
lead to some shooting off the mark and 
‘delivery of one or two unintentionally un- 
fair blows. But considering Miss Mayo’s 
vocation, one need not fear to be uncharitable 
to her, nor will it melt people’s hearts to 


“psychological test. 


see her prostrated under an onslaught not 
fully and solely guided by the principles of 
justice and fairplay. 


I have read carefully a fair collection of 
Press cuttings in which Miss Mayo’s book 
has been reviewed, appreciated, condemned or 
judged. A fair amount of publice opinion in 
the shape of letters from various “pro bono 
publico’s”, “observers”, “Hindus” and “one 
who knows” has also received my attention, 
Having gone through all the above, I have 
come to believe that it is Miss Mayo’s thesis 
thatthe Indians, the Hindus specially, belong to 
a very low level of culture and civilization’ 
so low that they are almost sub-human, and’ 
that their continued existence on the face of 
the earth constitutes a real menace to 
humanity, č. e„ inthe language of Mr. Gokhale, 
“whitemanity.”? Miss Mayo, like a true-born 
American Co-ed, hangs on to her contention 
with that ruthless persistence which the 
normal mother-woman exercises in hanging 
on to her husband. She loves her thesis and 
she must stick .to it, come what may to truth, 
facts and figures. 


A certain type of American is by nature 
a discoverer—not of ordinary puny trifles 
but of things gigantic and wunthought of : 


‘mothers who ‘eat their babies for breakfast, 


trees that delight in doing the cake walk, 
whole nations gone mad, whole races given over 
to sexual perversion, etc. To make their dis- 
coveries, they would take -the greatest trouble, 
even cross the slender  borderland, that 
separates discovery from invention. Human 
frailties, limitations of science or logic or 
laék of what lesser men call evidence, would 
present- no barriers to their far-reaching 
intellect. Thus would a member of this 
species write a six volume treatise ,on the 
flora and fauna of a country by flying across 
it in an ergplane or analyse people’s virtues 
and vices by studying their “reaction” to 
vaccination or some such important 
Some years ago I had 
occasion to go through a book written by an 
eminent member of this clan. He was 
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writing about the Germans (a leisurely and 
post-war production). He said in his hook 
“Serutinized historically and presented baldly, 
the German cannot be recognized as, other than 
a pathological type. His mentality is not moral 
in the sense that the English or the American 
mentality may be moral. If we Anglo-Saxons 
are normal, then something- it does not appear 
where or how or what—has caused a psychological 
flaw in the evolution of, this people; or else there 
was a slip in the making of the German---some- 
thing left out in his creation. Whichever it is, 
whether accidental or genesial, something is 
inherently amiss in his mental constitution.’* 


Here is a discoverer who makes & 
sweeping “historical” generalisation without 
lowering himself to the task of studying 
history, a master of group psychology who 
has probably passed not even a fortnight 
among Germans in Germany. He does not 
trouble to enquire what renders innocuous 
this terrible congenital and inherent abnor- 
mality of the German as soon as he takes 
American papers and swears by the Stars and 
Stripes. A very large number of Americans 
are of German extraction and one should 
naturally look fortraces of German deficiencies 
among Americans also. But the author 
of the above -book does not care to do so. 
He makes a hash of history, biology and 
what not and. retires to collect the proceeds 
of the sale of his book with a truly American 
sagacity. In America we find: a good 
example of what mere literacy without 
education leads to. It injures the Americans 
directly by investing a majority of that nation 
with an appaling mediocrity and shallowness 
unsurpassed by any thing in the whole 
history of human psychosis, and, others 

- indirectly as victims of these intellectual 
sorties. I beg humbly the pardon of those 
exceptional souls in the U. S. A. who write 

- books on only such subjects as they have 
made a special study of. For them I have 
the greatest respect. 

The above digression has been found necessary 
in order to put Miss Mayo in her proper 
place among American writers. One can readily 
see that she and similar American phenomena 
usually make a hurdle race of what they so 
humbly call studies in the social sciences, wilful- 
ly or due to lack of scientific training . and 
detachment, and end up by making science 
a mockery and manufacturing ° arguments to 
suit their preformed: convictions. It will 
not at all be difficult to show up Miss 


* George D. Herron, The Defeat in Victory, 


pp. 110-111. 
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Mayo’s ignorance and fallacies where she 
dabbles with matter that belong to the 
domain of scientific study; but where she 
discusses such subjects as Hindu itmpotency 
one has to surrender to her superior know- 
ledge and experience and keep silent. 

I have already said that I suspect Miss 
Mayo of collusion with British (and American) 
enemies of India and consider this book to 
be a fraud in so far as it assumes the robes 
of a dispassionate study of Indian society. 
My suspicions are strengthened by the fact that 
this philanthopic social hygiene monger, 
devotes the major portion of her book to 
what would undoubtedly be recognised as 
refuting the arguments put forward by 
Indians in support of their claims to Political 
Freedom. Nobody can say that social reform 
or hygiene can be fostered by foreign 
domination. Far from it. It is just as much 
‘an accepted fact that slavery, makes men 
lose their initiative and enthusiasm for self- 
improvement.us it is that. slave-owners are 
far more interested in the profit-yielding 
capacity of their slaves than in their | 
cultural and moral attributes. When im- 
perialists break their hearts, over the moral 
backwardness of the victims of their greed 
and proclaim to the four winds their deepest 
concern for the cultural advancement of their 
slaves ; the average intellect receives the 
whole thing with a wink. So that when 
Miss Mayo pesters the attention of the world 
by her nauseating tales of sex, filth and 
excreta in order to drive home her conten- 
tion which reads, “Indians must not get 
Political Freedom,” every school boy guesses 
her true motive without the help of his 
teacher. Nevertheless let us weigh her 
accusations and see what they are worth. 
Her book has been ,described by The New 
Statesman as “one of the most powerful 
defences of British raj that has- ever been 
written.” Powerful fiddlesticks! It should be 
described as inductive reasoning flying to 
the moon on the wings of a blue bottle. Miss 
Mayo halds. 

1. Indians lead a sub-grade of existence. 

2, India is a menace to the world as a 
breeding ground for disease. 

8. It is due to British protection that 
Indians live on the face of the earth or 
else they would have been wiped out. 

The first charge is both true and false. 
Most Indians have been reduced to such 
economic degradation through “British pro- 
tection” that they live a life of compulsory 
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starvation without even the barest necessities 
in the way of housing and clothing. Let us 
force Miss Mayo and her compatriots to 
live on 30 or 50 rupees a year and see how 
much culture they exude after six months. 
Ihave seen some Anglo-Saxon slum dwellers. 


They would give the lowest of Indians any 


handicap and beat them in filfhiness by a` 


wide margin. No Indian will live in an 
unwashed shirt for adecade or so, nor take a 
' bath only when shipwrecked. As to finer 
feelings, religion or anything like that, some of 
the Anglo-Saxon poor cau well compete with 
the animals at the Zoo. I am forced to say 
these rude things, for Miss Mayo drives us 
to comparison. I do not say our people lead 
a very high life ;—poor men, they are not 
in a position to do so; but why say they 
lead a sub-grade of existence when what really 
happens is that they are made to lead a life 
of suffering and wants. Those Indians who 
can afford it lead a high enough life. May 
be their idea of a bath is not wading in a 
few gallons of tepid water, but washing the 
whole body in running water. May be their 
wine bik is nil, their luxuries few, their 
food more natural than that consumed by 
Nero’s Court or their habits a bit fastidious 
but that does not make it a sub-grade of 
existence. That is a sub-grade of existence 
which renders aman progressively! degenerate 
in body and mind. What do we find in 
India to-day ? Millions of forward-looking 
and hopeful men and women who are fast 
improving in body and mind, staking their 
all on their life’s major speculation : Political 
Freedom. These progressive men and women 
are the people on whom we should concen- 
trate, not the hospital cases of Miss Mayo 
nor the criminals encountered by her Anglo- 
Indian, Parsee or other friends who are jailors, 
jawyer’s or liars. If we had been 
leading a sub-grade of existence, the British 
would not spend so much money and energy 
in counter-acting our efforts to attain Szcaray, 
(including recourse to detention without trial). 
If we had all been degenerate, the British 
would not find so many healthy and energetic 
workers to run their government. Those 
Hindus who went and fought in France 
when some Anglo-Saxons were pleading con- 
scientious objection to. being courageous, 


were not degenerates either. Those who did. 


pioneer work in Africa so that white’ men 
may later on swindle them were also fair 
samples of manhood. There are thousands of 
Hindu workers in America who are earning 







the love and respect of their American. 
competitors and employers* for efficiency 
integrity and high morals. Miss Mayo coul diam 
have interviewed some of them instead off 
going to the India Odice for instruction. Thiszg 
so-called sub-grade of existence vanishes as) 
soon as Indians find sufficient means to 
improve the “grade” of their existence. , 
Poverty and ignorance are its causes and ` 
in sofar as poverty is removable it is also ~ 
open to improvement. Andit has no more: 
to do with raciality or civilization than 
poverty or. ignorance: has. The ideals of 
a better life are there, it only requires 
means to realise it in the life of the masses 
of India. ! 


What isresponsible for our poverty ? Wha 
has destroyed the balance of our economic 
life by destroying our industries by foul 
means ? What again has made ever-bleeding 
wounds on our social body by exploitation, 
miscalled development and trade ? Hindu Reli- 
gion or Anglo-Saxon Irreligion. We have not 
been poor aud starving always. Our traditions, 
our ideas of good living, our wealth of temples, 
tombs and treasures: marvels of the architect’s, 
the sculptor’s, the lapidarist’s, the weaver’s 
and the painter’s arts, testify to our past 
prosperity. It was the lure of our gold, and 
not the urge of Christianity that brought 
the Anglo-Saxons here. And our present 
poverty is the result of their “protection”, 
This poverty will not be removed or even 
lessened so long as our present rulers get 
a free hand to squander our national 
wealth in the name of Military, Railway or 
Home charges, to .pay interest on money 
that was seldom spent for our benefit 
and probably was not borrowed at the lowest 
available rate. What does this woman, who 
knows so much of venereal ailments and 
sexual. perversion know of the economic 
history and structure of the nation she has 
been commissioned (by God?) to slander? 
Coming from a nation of cold-blooded and 
deeply analytical economists as she does, 
what is the consideration for which, she 
wages this semi-sentimental war against 
India’s just claims? Instead of looking for 
the real causes of India’s present degenera- 
tion in certain spheres, causes that will 
stand the test of science and logic, why 
does she ascribe it to our culture, civilisa- 
tion, .race, religion or philosophy (without 





* Read Dr. Rajani K, Das’s book “Hindustani 
Workers on the Pacifie Coast.” iá 
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knowing anything about them, of course) ? 
She might just as well have expldined our 
- poverty, high death-rate and low percentage 
of educated persons by saying that these 
were due to a curse laid on our nation by 
an angry witch or an offended christian god. 
That would have caused even more sensation 
in New York.. 

India is accused of being 
ground for diseases, and, as such a menace to 
the world. Well, it is not true. Most of 
our countrymen die of diseases that cannot 
be ccmmunicated to well-fed Americans. 
. Our Malaria, the greatest killer, is really 
malnutrition. Our infant mortality is really 
due to poverty. There is a direct relation 
between infant mortality and poverty. The 
Same is true of respiratory diseases, also 
of Plague. Small-pox and Cholera are directly 
fostered by over-crowding, bad and insuff- 
cient food and dirt. These are the natural 
manifestations of poverty. 

And what has made India so poor? 
Anglo-Saxon unscrupulousness, treachery, 
greed and exploitation or Hindu social cus- 


toms and speculative philosophy? History ` 


will answer the question. It was that race 
of supermen, the progeny of the murderous 
marauders of the sea, who. today. worship 
Jesus as they worshiped Odin and Thor 
yesterday, that have stricken the fairest lands 
of the southern seas with the curse of their 
soulless greed. Hindu philosophy and Hindu 
speculative thought are things too high and 
complex for the bantas and gladiators of the 
West to comprehend. They are hazy and 
meaningless to the shopkeepers who criticise 
things beyond the reach of their shop-walking 
intellect in the columns of the New Statesman. 
Thus might a London Coster find fault with 
' Wagners orchestration. The Hindus were 
comprehensive thinkers and all-round men. 
Alongside of their speculative philosophy 
would be found their positive sciences or 
shastras. The achievement of the Hindus in 
thefields of Astronomy, Mathematics, Logic and 
Grammar, in Economics, Medicine, Chemistry 
and the Physical Sciences, in Navigation, 
Ship-building, Architecture, Sculpture, Weaving, 
Painting, Decoration, the Japidarist’s Art, 
Town-planning, Banking and finance and 
the Military Arts, has been marvellous for the 
times. The downfall of the Mahammadan 
Empire in India was the work of Hindus 
and not of the covetous tradesmen of the West 
who later on occupied-India by a prolong- 

ed practice of duplicity, treachery and by 


a breeding 


iy 
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employing the lowest of means. Talk of 
higher culture or ideas, purer instincts or 
finer sentiments from Miss Mayo’s kindred 
sounds like a Ghoul reciting the Psalms of 
David. Let us quote a few verses from the 
Epic of Anglo-Saxon expansion with special 
reference to India and the East. I have 
said that our greatest sin is our poverty 
which isa gift from the Anglo-Saxon saviours 
of the world. . From the following quotation 
we get an idea of how the British have 
driven the Indians to the farthest point of 
misery by ruthless taxation. 


“Lord Mayo says plainly in his minutes and 
despatches, that the burthen of Imperial taxation 
has increased. is increasing and ought to be dimi- 
nished. In 1859 the total expenditure amounted 
to £38, 378,026, and that for 1870 was £50782,- 
412 or an increase of more than seventeen million 
sterling. Meanwhile, what is the condition of the 
mass of the people? By the confession of the 
latest authority, they are reduced to the lowest 
pont at which existence can be maintained 
Not five years ago, six hundred thousand persons 
perished of starvation within three hundred miles 
of Anglo-India.* 


Today the expenditure of tha central 
government alone exceeds, 180 crores of 
rupees (about £100,000,000), Add to it the 
proceeds of the Land revenue, the “Excise, 
Forests, Stamps and miscellaneous duties 
which comprise provincial receipts and the 
immensity of the burden becomes fully 
manifest. 

Herbert Spencer says :— 


The Anglo-Indians of the last century ‘birds 
of prey and passage,’ as they were styled by 
Burke showed themselves only a shade less cruel 
than their prototypes of Peru and Mexico. 
Imagine how black must- have been their deeds, 
when ‘even the Directors of the Company admitted 
that, the vast fortunes acquired in the inland 
trade have been obtained by a scene of the. 
most tyrannical and oppressive conduct that was 
ever known in any age or country.’ Conceive 
the atrocious state of society described by 
Vansittart, who tells us that the English čom- 
pelled the natives to ‘buy or sell at just what 
rates they pleased on pain of flogging or confine- 
ment... A cold-blooded treachery was the esta- 
blished policy of the authorities, Princes were 
betrayed into war with each other; and one of 
them having been helped to overcome his anta- 
gonist, was then himself dethroned for. some 
alleged misdemeanour. Always some muddied 
stream was at hand asa _ pretext for the official 
Down to ‘our own day are continued 
salt monopoly, and the pitiless 
wring from the poor ryodts - 





*Torrens—Hmpire in Asia, p. 376, Reprint 
+ Social Statistics, pp. 567-8. 
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Then comes Burke with his tribute to 
the great people who “protect” India from 
disappearing from the face of the globe. 
He said, 

“Young magistrates who undertake the Govern- 
ment and Spoliation of fudia, animated with all 
the avarice of age, and all the impetuosity of 
youth, they roll m one after another, wave after 
wave :and there is nothing before the eyes of 


‘the natives but an endles:, hopeless. prospect of 


new flights of birds of prey and passage, with 
appetite renewing fora tood that is continually 
wasting.” 


Sir Charles Dilke wrote :— 


“There is too much fear that the English, 
unless held in chek, exhibit a singularly strong 
disposition*towards cruelty, wherever they have 
a weak enemy to meet......[n Madras roads, for 
instance, I saw a fruit-seller hand up some limes 
to a lower deck port, just as we were weighing 
anchor. Three Anglo-Indians asked in, chorus, 
‘How much’? ‘One quarter rupee? "loo much’ 
And without more ado,. paying nothing, they 


pelted the man with his own limes, of which he- 


lost more than half.....[¢ is in India, when 
listening to a mess-table conversation on the 
subject of looting that we begin to remember 
our descent from Scandinavian sea-king robbers. 
Centuries of education has not purified the blood, 
our men in India can hardly set eyes upon a 
native prince or a IPndoo palace before they ery, 
‘What a place to breakup? ‘What a fellow to 
loot. When I said to an officer who had been 
stationed at Secrole in the early days of the 
Mutiny, ‘I suppose you were afraid that the 
Benares people would have attacked you’ his 
answer was, ‘Well, for my part, [ rather hoped 
they would, because then we should have thrashed 
them and locted the city. It hadn’t been looted for 
two hundred years’.” * 


Thus began the process of impoverishing 
the Indians whose cumulative effect to-day 
enables the uncharitable and ignorant tools 
of India’s enemies to refer to Indian life as 
a sub-grade of existence and to India asa 
breeding ground for disease. About twenty 
years ago the Rev. Dr. Aked said in the 
course of a lecture delivered in England. 


- “Famine in India was chronic and things were going 


from bad to worse. In the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century there were five famines with 
a million deaths ; in the second quarter, two 
famines, with half a million deaths; and in 
the third quarter, six famines, with five million 
deaths, The average income told the same _ tale, 
India had retrograded, materially, and the simple 


fact was that the longer our rule continued, the 


worse the condition of things became.” t 

In the ten years ending in 1905 nearly 
four million people had died of Plague in 
India. In the nineteenth century over 32 


million people had died in India of famine. 


* Greater Britain 5th edition, pp. 445-7. 
T Quoted in the Prabas: 1313 B, B. P. 
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These are striking tributes to the “British — 
“Protection” of India which began with such | 
of inhuman cruelty and plunder. :. 
Will Miss Mayo recommend its continuation ~ 
asa means to attain health, strength and — 
prosperity ? But of course, we are expected 
by Miss Mayo and her friends to be exter- 
minated by invaders if and as soon as the | 
India has experienced ` 
mauy invasions, some by worse barbariansà 
than the modern European imperialists, yet = 
the Indian people have come through alive — 
every time. Just before the British came 
to India the Hindus were reasserting politival ; 
power in India. That they were enslaved ~“ 
again was not due to their deficient social 
system, child-marriage or sexual appetite, It 
was partly due to their lack of any national 
sense, partly to the fact that the British came 
at atime when the Empire of the Moguls 
was breaking up into numerous disunited . 
small kingdoms which the British could * 
easily play off against one another, . 
and largely to the -superior weapons and | 
devilry of the invading people, who came in 
the guise of friends. The History of British 
occupation of India is a long catalogue of 


traitorous and shameful deeds and there are 


many authoritative books by eminent ‘white’ 
men whicn if studied, may serve as a revelation 
to open-minded people.* When the British 
got into power, “then”, in the words of Lord 
Macaulay (Hist. Essays, Vol. III), “was seen 
what we believe to be the most frightful of 
all spectacles, the strength of. civilisation 
mercy.” ‘Tyranny of the most 
blood-curdling sort, frightfulness that wouid 
quail the heart of an Assyrian, hypocrisy 
reeking with the stench ofa wellnigh pathologi- 
cal greed crowd the pages of this history. 
Let all dispassionate persons study the true 
story of European domination of India and 
judge Katherine Mayo’s pointless attack on 
India’s socio-religious life as the cause of 
her present degradation, and evaluate her 
stage tears over suffering Indian womanhood 
thereafter. As to fears of extermination— 
we hope to defend ourselves without British 
bayonets ; for British bayonets do not defend 
us now, any more than the Turks were kept 
back at Mesopotamia by the Americans, One 


of the supporters of Miss Mayo writes in 


* “The Rise of the Christian Power in India” by 
Major B. D. Basuis a five volume treatise which — 
can be considered to be a good compendium of 
books, essays, reports etc. relating to this period of 


Indian History. 
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The New Statesman to the effect that ifthe 
British withdrew their army from the N.-W. 
frontier “all the ‘failed B. A. s? of the. 
nationalist agitation would have their throats 
cut within a week or so.” So would also all 
the conservative and so-called liberal M. Ps. 
if they trid to fight their own battle against 


the French, the Germans or even the Portuguese. 


Just as they hire stalwart fools to fight for 
them, so could the B. A. s. also keep an 
Army of intelligent Jats, Sikhs, Gurkhas, 


Mahrattas, Moplahs, Namasudras, Pathans, 
Purabiyas. ete, to present arms to any 
number of  cross-belted § map-readers. It 


should, however, be noted that there are a 
good number of B. As. in Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta or Lahore who are -well able to 
become officers in naval, air or field forces 
and manipulate the machines which are now- 
a-days used for the destruction of human 
life. In this I am certain they would not 
be beaten by the average Englishman or 
American provided their machinery, instru- 
ments and explosives are of good quality. 
The latter too could be manufactured with a 
little effort in this country. So that Miss 
Mayo as well as ©. S. (A reviewer in the 
New Statesman who out-Heroded Herod in 
the course of her appreciative comments ‘on 
Miss Mayo’s book. Is the reviewer Miss 
Cornelia Sorabji by any chance ? I may 
be wrong for I see that the reviewer 
has attempted to suggest to the readers 
many times that he or she is English) may 
well assure themselves that even if we got 
Swaraj we would still . continue to provoke 
their “righteous” indignation by our frailties 
so long as they last us. 

The next series of charges against us 
comprise lack of culture, sexual perversity, 
violation of babies, venereal. diseases, cruelty 
to animals, drinking filthy water, hyper-sexuality, 
impotency, eating cow-dung, using the same 
s the mainstay of a system of medicine, ete., 
ete. 

While admitting that such things can be 
found in India if searched for with assiduity, 
I must point out that such 
not by any means representative and essential 
facts of Indian life and civilisation. India is 
a vast country with a very elong history. 
Numerous institutions have originated, flourished 


and decayed in the soil of this _ ancient- 


country. “Whereas a pervenu can easily 
acquire only such manners and habits 
from books of etiquette as would find him a 
place in society ; the man who has a little 


abnormalities are - 
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“ancestry” is often burdened with a lot of 
tradition, fads, mannerisms and idosynerasies, 
all of which may not prove to be “assets” of 
life. Similarly an ancient nation will necessari- 
ly carry along with its tradition, idealism, glory of 
past achievement and culture, a lot of wreck- 
age, dead and dying institutions, thought 
perverted into superstition and conduct based 
on thoughtless habit. India is such a country 
and if one looks for evil here, one will find 
it. But there is more of good in this country, 
the evil is on the wane, inspite of British 
Protection, known as the “policy of non- 
intervention, We afe not supporters of caste 
distinctions, child-marriage, enforced widow- 
hood or unhygienic habits. These have done 
a lot of harm to India in the past and are 
still doing much harm, although they are 
doomed institutions. But there had been social 
reformers in India before William the 
Conqueror taught the British to speak in 
French and to think coherently and there 
had been more of them afterwards. The 
Present reform movement began before 
Waterloo and to-day there are millions and 
millions of Indiaus who are well on the way 
to realise their ideals of* social purity and 
excellence. The Indians have achieved this — 
without the help of those greedy hypocrites 

who come here hiding their low naturo 
behind pious pretensions, shedding crocodile 
tears over their own misdeeds. For them we 
have only one advice "NO HAWKERS.” Nomore 
thieves must sneak into our country pretending 
to peddle either religiostiy or social hygiene. 
Our further advice is “physician heal thyself.” 
There are millions of well-clad savages in 


- Europe whom a little culture will do no 


end of good. There are more of them in 
America. A study of Havelock Ellis or Von, 
Krafft-Ebing will reveal how for sheer variety 
sexual perversion in the West has a world 
of its own, where we can show only a few 
common garden species. The profusion of 
pornographic literature and indecent places 
of amusement in Euro-America rouse in us 
a natural suspicion that the demand for 
such thingsis probably commensurate with the 
supply. The statistics relating to the prevalence. 
of ‘venereal diseases in Western countries are 
also illuminating. | Pigeon-shooting, fox- 
hunting, vivisection, etc, are not organised 
by the 8 P. ©. A. Nor are the poor girl- 
workers in the big cities of the West, who 
are forced to supplement their starvation 
wages by selling their bodies nightly to the 
idie debauches, volunteers to the Feminist 
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cause. 
drink no water, filthy or clean, but fuddle 
themselves with drink and drugs, men who 
embrace vice not because of ignorance or 
poverty, but consciously in order to drag 
their hectic existence to its logical and evil 
extreme. Western girls seldom bear children 
at an immature age through marriage ; but, 
judging by the crowded foundling homes, 
statistics of hospital cases and confessions 


Here and. there, one cannot. say that 
none of them ever get into trouble 
at an early age. So that there are “baby- 


violators” also in the West. Not violaters of 
baby-wives, but of baby-mistresses. The 
statistics showing the age of venerially 
affected persons also point the same way. 
My question is, if Miss Mayo had so much 
to do at home, why did she then go out of 
her way to emancipate the poor Hindus ? 
What was her attraction ? 

Now let us go through some facts and 
figures in order to put to the test the con- 
tentions of this sanctimonious woman. The 
contention® must be tested from both an 
absolute and a reħtive standpoint. Are we 
_guilty at all ? Are we so guilty as we are 
‘painted ? Are we more guilty than is due 
to the average frailties of man? I may not 
be able to find perfect answers to the above; 
but my hope is that others will do so later 
on. 


Are we- devoid of all culture ? It is no 
doubt true that compared to the teeming 
millions that live on the soil of India the 
‘number of really cultured men and women 
is rather small. But true culture in all 
countries is found only in the few. As a 
matter of fact culture is merely a name 
given to the thoughts, feelings and conduct 
of the best element in a nation. With 
proper arravgements for education and 
provision of necessary material means, 
culture or at least a semblance of it can 
be imbibed by a larger proportion of a 
nation. All men are born uncultured and 
their nurture determines their future mental 
‘and physical development. How much the 
quality of this nurture depends on economic 
means need hardly be explained to intelli- 
gent people. Men who are provided with 
no education, have not even sufficient means 
for one square meal a day, who seldom get 
an opportunity to see or experience the 
beautiful and good things of life and never 
go beyond the narrow limits of a cramped 


There are people in the West who: 
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slavery, insults and tyranny, can hardly 
be expected to cultivate cultured ways of 
living and thinking, The fact that inspite 
of what they have been reduced to by 
nearly two hundred years of organised 
exploitation, the Indians even now think 
of God, religion, duty, good and evil, 
charity, chastity, loyalty, hospitality and 
other virtues, are thrilled by the religious 
dramas and attracted by classical literature 


and music, shows that they possess 4 
basic -and deep-rooted culture which 
needs no outward trappings to prove 
its existence. Ability to read print- 


ed signs, to put on complex clothing or to 
travel by underground or elevated railways do 
not constitute culture. If culture has anything to 
do with man’s mind, the Indian masses are 
cultured inspite of their lack of ideas of 
hygiene, sanitation and dietetics. What is 
more, they are nearer the highest thought of 
humanity than the American workingmen are 
to the thought.of Emerson or William James. 
So that where we are beaten by the West 
are only in those aspects of culture in which 
the backing of material wealth is an essential. 
There are also deficiencies caused by lack of 
education, discipline, and hopefulness. These 
are closely related to wealth and_ liberty. 
What we have however prove at least that 
we are not -inherently vicious or incapable 
of further cultural development. If only 
the literate wére counted in India even 
then we could show well over twenty-five 
million of such people. Those who know 
English can also be counted in millions. 


Miss Mayo has pounced upon a few persons 


here and there who have unclean habits to 
condemn a whole nation. It may also be 
pointed out that many of these cases merely 
show a temporary want of ability to fit in 
with new conditions of life andthe younger 
generations are already getting used to city 
life and are rapidly mastering the tricks of 
modern civilisation. 


It is not my intention to belittle the 
material achievements of the Western people; 
but I only request our Western friends to 
remember that sanitary fittings alone cannot 
make a civilmsation; science alone cannot 
give man his perfection. It is all very easy 
for ignorant and misinformed people to rave. 
against Hindu thought, but those that have 
taken the trouble to study it, have seldom 
thrown if overboard. The world has yet a 
long way to go. It is foolish for those who 
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there to turn up their noses at those who 
are a couple of inches. behind. The little 
mechanical tricks, the knowledge of which 
make our Western friends feel so superior, 


nave been learnt in a few decades by the- 


Japanese. It will be the same- in other 
countries though some may be hampered for 
a time by political dependence. 

Indians have been charged with sexual 
perversity and been called baby-violators. 
The Indian masses, as everybody is aware, 
generally marry soon after attaining maturity 
and sometimes before that. Married life 
seldom fosters sexual perversity and, if 
early marriage in itself is not a perversity, 
Indians can be considered to be eminently 
free from such vice. The lower one goes in 
the social strata the more true will one find 
the above statement. As a matter of fact, 
some of the primitive races of the East never 
knew any perversion, till they were conta- 
minated by “more civilised” people. As Mr, 
E. H. Man, F.R Gs, 014, Chief Commissioner 
of the Andaman and Nicobar islands wrote 
nearly half a century ago :* 

“Intercourse with Europeans and other foreigners 
has, it must be confessed, unhappily opened their 
(the Andamanese) eyes to the existence of some 
vices of which they had formerly no knowledge; 
notably is this the case with regard to drunken- 
ness, abduction, rape, seduction, unnatural offence 


ete., which appear never to have been committed 
among them.” : 


The Indian masses lead a more or less 
quiet and colourless life, perversity 
is the product of high nervous tension, 
idleness and unearned wealth. Few Indians 
live a hectic life or have money or leisure 
enough to indulge in sexual perversity. Most 
of them are also forced by custom to live 
away from their wives eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four ; so that all Miss Mayo’s 
talk of sexual excesses are nothing short of 
of unmitigated lies concocted either by 
herself or by her Anglo-Indian, Parsee or 
other friends. Cases of some amount of 
perversion and excess are normal to all 
human races. For instance let us see what 
America herself can show in this respect. Lajpat 
Rai telis us in his admirable book “The 
United States of America.” 


"The double standard of moral’ as applied to 
men and women, in one of the most hotly debated 





* "On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman 
islands’ by E H. Man F., R.G, S. C.I B.: 
Journal of ihe Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland vol. XII, part 1, p. 112: 
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questions of the day. The tremendous prevalence 
of venereal disease among men: the ‘Privilege 
of men’ who insist that their present and future 
wives should be blameless in their moral character 
while they reserve for themselves almost unres- 
trained freedom and never hesitate to stain the 
lives and bodies of their wives and children with 
disease; the ruthless economic exploitation in 
industries, which forces so many women down 
into a life of shame: all these questions agitate 
deeply the woman of America to-day, organised 
womanhood and single workers are trying their 
best to stem the tide of. degeneration and to 
ameliorate or eradicate the outer and preventible 
causes which in the ultimate lead fellow-women 
into the under-world------America does not publish 
its deepest shame in tangible numbers and it is 
not possible to know how many women lead 
degenerate lives. But the reports of the Vice 
Commission, which has, extensively investigated 
the conditions of prostitution in Chicago, give ample 
proof. of the crying need for immediate attention 
to this problem =» Chicago alone is reported to 
require yearly 5000 new girls to satisfy the demands” 
of prostitution in refilling the places of such as 
dropped out through death and disease. About 50 


p. ¢ of these girls are under seventeen hardly more 


than children.” 


so that even in a country which produces 
such paragons of virtue as viggin Mayo 
herself, there are millions of people with 
abnormal sexual appetite. What is more 
there are a sufficient number of baby-violators 
in Chicago alone to violate 2500 new babies- 
every year. Baby-violators who do. not sin 
ignorantly or thinking that there vile conduct 
is part of their religion; but filthy-minded 
perverts who plunge into the mire with all 
their burden of Anglo-Saxon morality and 
culture. i 

But are there too many child-wives in 
India ? Those that are, make us to hang our heads 
in shame ; but should we therefore let Miss 
Mayo’s sweeping generalisations go un- 
challenged ? Let us enquire into the facts. 
We take the following figures from the 
Census of India, 1921 vol. I, part I; page 159. 


Number unmarried Number unmarried 


Year Per mille. Males Per mille. Females 
aged aged. 

10-15 15-20 5-10 10-15 
1921 879 687 907 ~ 601 
TOLL 866 645 891 555 
1901 860 650 898 509 
1891 BAL 621 874. 491 
1881 843 617 481 


Commenting on the above the Report 
says, “the figures clearly show an increase 
in numbers of those in the early age-cate- 
gories who are still unmarried. The move- 
ment is most marked in the Hindn Commu- 
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nity but is shared by other religions.” This 
means several things to Miss Mayo and her 
clan. (1) That nearly 70 p.c. of Indian 


males remain unmarried till they are out of. 


the 15-20 age group, (2) That over 60 p. c. 
of girls cross the age-period 10-15 in an 
unmarried state,- (3) That since 1881 there 
has been marked progress towards better 
conditions in this respect and (4) that the 
Hindus, Katherine Mayo’s betes noires are 
the most progressive in this field. Where 
Miss Mayo found whole hospitalfuls of 
suffering girl-wives whom their student 
husbands had mutilated and infected whole- 
sale, God only knows ! This woman seems 
to have been suffering, when she wrote her 
book, from some kind of complex which might 
have made her see sexual perversion even in 
the Kutub Minar. A Freud alone could 
explain why a virtuous American spinster 
should be so obsessed with ideas of sexual 
and sadistic excesses as to suspect (expect ?) 
a whole nation of such guilt. 

The above figures showing number of 
unmarrted*girils per thousand need a further 
explanation. In ndia marrying off a girl 
before she attains puberty is supposed to 
be a virtue. Marrying off does not, however, 
signify giving over to wifehood. Girls 
seldom go to their husbands’ homes before 
two, three or more years after marriage. 
But this idea of marr ing off girls at an 
early age has led to the almost universal 
practice of under-stating a girl’s age when 
she is unmarried and in her’ teens. What 
is stated to be thirteen is generally fifteen 
apd fourteen is often seventeen. Hence the 
real state of affairs is, if anything, better 
than what appears in the above table of 
figures. I do not suggest that things are in 
an ideal state in India ; but, my point is 
that where Miss. Mayo charges us with 
criminality and demands our extermination, 
we are generally speaking guilty mainly 
of violating the principles of eugenics, not 
abies. In the latter respect we are no 
worse than the Americans. 


A few words about the _ relative 
rationality of Indians and Anglo-Saxons 
are here necessary to complete my 
contradiction of the inferioy-culture 
charge. Tadians believe in caste- 
distinctions, untouchability, drinking filthy 


‘holy?’ water, ghosts and spirits-and in mavy 
other stupid things. This is true of not all 
indians ; for rationalistic ‘heresy’ has always 

il ste tee eh alana tn Tndian thanoht 


. superiority of 
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One can see 
with, in the Vratyas 

mythical, and then 
in the great pioneers of liberal and 
free thinking : Buddba and Mahabir in 
ancient times, Ramananda, Kabir, Nanaka and 
Chaitanya in later times, and Rammohun 
Roy and Dayananda Saraswati in modern 
times. These men had and still have millions 
of followers and admirers in whom they 
inspired ideals of democracy, equality, virtue, 
justice and fraternity never realised in 
practical life by any Western nation. Miss 
Mayo should have studied the lives and 
achievements of Mother India’s greatest sons, 
before setting up a howl over the few black 
sheep of the family she had seen or heard 
of. Some Indians are superstitious and 
prejudice-ridden, so are most Westerners. 
If Indian kAhansamas fear the attack of ghosts 
or Hindu Brahmans refuse to dine with 
sudras or prefer the impure water of the 
holy Ganges to distilled water: in the West; 
many a Sir Arthur Conan Doyle infects the 
popular mind with talk cf poltergeist, tree spirits 
and ectoplasm, Americans refuse to dine at 


since time immemorial. 
this, to begin 


who are almost 


the same table with Negroes and Mulattoes 


or even to worship at the same church or 
travel in the same car with them. Upper 
class, lower - class, blue blood and 
county blood are also terms invented 
by Anglo-Saxons to signify imaginary 
one kind or another, 
There are also marriages of convenience 
(with dowries) mesalliances and left-handed: 
marriages in Europe and America, in which 
latter country the mouths of oil, tar or toilet- 
paper kings water at the sight of a prospec- 
tive son-in-law in the shape of an European 
duke, marquis or count. In St. Peters churen 
in Rome, one can see whole queques of 
irrational devotees kissing the foot of a 
marble god one after another while an atten- 
dant wipes the foot of the image every time 
with the same rag. Horrors of pyorrhoea 
and soft chancre! Those poor fools should 
have kissed a sterilised operation table instead 
and every kiss should have been followed 
by a shower of permanganet of potash. 

Next we face venereal disease. Venereal 
disease was “originally introduced into the 
East by Europeans. Says Frederick Tice, m.D.,* 

“The researches of Okamura and Sasuki for 
Japan and China and of Jolly and others for India 


showed- that syphilis did not exist. in these 
countries until it was introduced from Europe.” 


* Practice of Medicine Vol. IIL, p. 442. 
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In the Indian system of medicine this 
disease is known as Pheranga Roga or 
Feringhee disease, which means European 
disease. Where Miss Mayo discovered that 
Indians were simply rotting away in their 
millions with syphilis and other venereal 


diseases we do not know. The fact is that in. 


many cantonment towns and ports this 
disease is widely prevalent amung some classes, 
but there are no grounds to say that such 
diseases are very wide-spread in India or 
that they are spreading more and more. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica" says, 


“The figures collected. by the British Royal 
Commission, {on V. D.) indzed, indicate that the 
higher in the social strata one goes the more 
venereally stricken do the people become.” 

Which means that wealth begets these 
diseases. The reason is obvious. So that, 
Miss Mayo’s charge of venereal affection 
made against a nation which is composed 
95°%0 of poor and simple-souled people is 
prima face absurd and false. Wealth and 
idleness have stricken the West with these 
diseases to a degree impossible of thought in 
India. The Encyclopaedia Britannica t 
also tells ous that syphilitics compose 
nearly 20%o of the United States’ population 
and that about 30%% of Western men and 
women had suffered from venereal diseases 
before the War. Conditions have gone far 
more to the worse since the war. The war 
has probably also inereased the number of 


Inrreuiry. 


1921 


Insane 
Deaf-Mutes 
Blinds . 


Lepers ......4.4. 102,513 
32 


Toran 


Vol. 32. p. 300. 
Vol. 32. n. 200 


Indians who have suffered similarly, but 
exact figures cannot be obtained. There are — 
however two ways in which we can come to 
some sort of an estimate indirectly. We find 
in Nelson’s Inving Medicine * about sterility 
in women: 


In a considerable proportion (some authorities. 
place the figures very high) the condition {sterility} 
is a direct result of gonorrheal Infection. 

So that as gonorrhea is the most wide- 
spread of venereal diseases, a population of 
which a large number are infected with 
venereal diseases must show a large propor- 
tion of sterile women. As Miss Mayo 
herself and her supporters have been | 
raging against the Indian habit of breeding 
and dying like flies and against all or most 
young women getting half a dozen off- 
spring before passing their “teens, their 
further accusation of Indians being largely 
diseased venereally breaks down on their own 
statements. Moreover, I have consulted an 
eminent physician and learnt from him that. 
syphilis in a group of men and women 
always increases the number of the blind, 
the deaf-mute and the insane among their 
progeny. So that if India is being pro- 
gressively “syphilised” like Europe or 
America, then the figure of blind, deaf-mute and 
insane persons should show, accordingly, 
progressive increment. What is if we find 
in fact. The following table from the Census 
of Indiat will show us how we stand :— 


NUMBER AFFLICTED, WITH RATIO PER HUNDRED-THOUSAND 


or THE POPULATION. : 


* Vol. VIL p. 297. 


1911 1901 1891 1881 
81,006 66,205 . 74,279 81,182 
26 28 OT: 35 
199,891 158,168 196,861 197,215 
64 52 75 86. 
443.653 354,104 458,868 > 526,748- 
142 121 167 299) 
109,094 97,340 126,244 131,968 
85 33 57 
833,644 670,817 856,252 937,063 
267 229 815 407 
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The above does not show any progressive 
increase in these afflictions, rather we are 
led to believe that these figures point the 
opposite way. A progressive increase of 
venereal affection is not compatible with ‘a 
fall in blindness, insanity and deaf-mutism 
in forty years. In passing I also draw the 
reader’s attention to the progressive fall in 
. the number of lepers in India, I should 
also draw the attention of people to the 
valuable - figures collected by the Student 
Welfare Committee of the Calcutta University. 
This committee have examined thousands of 
students and their findings controvert finally 
the base lies of Miss Mayo directed 
against our students whose wives one 
of her trusted friends “saw” in a hospi- 
tal suffering from foul diseases acquired 
from their husbands. 


Our last words shall 
alleged cruelty to animals and about 
the place of cow-dung in. Hindu 
Medicine. The latter charge can be dismissed 
at once; for no one who knows anything 
about the Ayurvedic system of medicine will 
waste his time overguch idiocy as the accusa- 
tion displays. 


Then cruelty, All cruelty is reprehensible 


be about our 


and we own up that we are cruel 
to our animals in some ways. But. 
very few of us allow our old cows 


to be slowly eaten up by maggots or 
starve them*’to death. Old cattle are usually 
killed by kind-hearted dealers in 
cow-hide. And one knows that cows must 
not die a natural death if they desire to be 
skinned for leather. Hence, I think that all 
this talk about starving to death and feeding 
the maggots with old animals is arrant non- 
sense. Our flourishing trade in hides proves 
it. Then compare our cruelty with the 
western variety. I shall not talk in details 
about roasting Negroes alive or about gassing 
whole army corps. Let-us talk of animals 
only at first.” Samuel Smiles in his work on 
Duty laments the “enormous amount of 
cruelty upon dumb animals——upon birds, 
upon beasts, upon horses, upon all lives.” 
(as practised in the West) He writes— 


“In Italy--birds are used for the amusement 
of children,- The children do not understand that 
a beast or bird -can be a fellow creature. When 


expostulated with, they answer—It is not a 
Christian’,” 

Let Miss Mayo face Mussolini with a 
denunciation of Italian culture, if she 
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dares. When Cashel Byron ( Barnard 
Shaw, Cashel Byron’s Profession ) said 
in defence of his pugilistic cruelty, to her 


lady love : 


“Who did I see here last Friday the most 
honoured of your guests? Why, that Frenchman 
with gold spectacles. What do you think I was 
told. when I asked what his little game was? 
Baking dogs in ovens to see how long a dog could 
live red hot !” N 


Was he referring to a Hindu practice ? 
In the Elk-tooth industry the Huropean 
dealers used to catch the Elks when they 
were snowed up, pulled out their teeth and 
left them to starve slowly to death, surrounded 
by food which the poor animals could not eat. 
The history of the fur and feather industries 
would provide millions of instances of leav- 
ing animals to die slowly in traps which 
would probably be attended to ‘once 
in many months. Birds were carried 
with their legs chopped off to prevent 
their flight. And so on and so forth. 
So much about cruelty to animals. Let us 
go a little into cruelty to humans. Lionel 
Curtis is a leading member of the imperial 
section of the Anglo-Saxon . race, In his 
book The Commonwealth of Nations * 
he quotes some passages from the life 
of John Paton, a missionary. We find the 
following in one place: 


Qne morning, three or four vessels entered 
our Harbour and cast anchor in Port Resolution. 
The captains called on me ; and, one of them, with 
manifest delight, exclaimed, “We know how to 
bring down you proud ‘Tannese now! We'll 
humble them before you !” 

T answered, “Surely you don’t mean to attack 
and destroy these poor people ?”. a 

He replied, not abashed but rejoicing, “We 
have sent the measles to humble them! That kills 
them by the score! Four young men have been 
landed at different ports, ill with measles, and 
these will soon thin their ranks-...Our watchword 
is “sweep these creatures away and lef white men 
occupy the soil !” p 

‘Their malice was further illustrated thus: They 
induced Kapuka, a young chief, to go off to one 
of their vessels promising him a present -Having 
got him on board, they confined him in the hold, 
amongst Natives lying ill with measles...” 


Then after twenty-four hours this inno- 
cent chief was put back on shore to carry 
the deadly (to these primitive people) measles 
to his kinsmen, who died ‘by the score!’ 
It chills one’s’ blood to read -about such 
inhuman and fiendish cruelty. The whole 
history of the “white? races, from the 





* page 224, 
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Sagas down to the history of the Great War 


is steeped in human blood. Then why 
j accuse others of cruelty to «animals ? 
{| Western civilisation is tottering and 


ithe fear of a plunge back into barbarism 
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bas gripped the heart of all thinking men. At 
such a time the sight of soft-brained western 
liars attempting to vilify ot: ers has a strange 
pathos which is three-quarters tragedy and: 
the rest unconscious humour. 


INDIAN SOOIAL REFORMERS AND INDIA'S POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC ENEMIES 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJER 


N the lives of the saints of all religions, 
i one may find some of the greatest of 
them, accusing themselves of being the 
greatest. sinners. But it would be wrong fto 
take them at their word for that reason and 
conclude that they were the wickedest of 
men, though it would be right to infer that 
like other human beings they were far from 
being perfect morally and spiritually. 

We do not at all mean to suggest or say 
that Indian or Hindu society is a brotherhood 
and sisterhood of saints. What we mean is that 
when Indian social reformers in their zeal for 
reform, born of love of their country, 
denounce some bad customs or some social 
evils, they are apt to indulge in superlatives 
and to speak in such an unqualified manner 
as to lead those who do not know to think 
that the customs prevail all over the country 
among all communities and classes, that 
there are no counteracting caùses > anywhere 
among any sections, that the customs in 
guestion therefore 
possible harm of all kinds, and that no 
improvement has been taking place gradually 
owing to tne efforts made by previous genera- 
tions of reformers and those that are living. 

Take, for example, the custom of the 
purdah or the seclusion of women. Indians 
themselves, without the help of their political 
enemies, perceived its injurious effects, and 
have been trying to do away with it as much 
as is necessary for. the spiritual, moral, 
intellectual and physical welfare of society. 
But while admiting its evil effects, we ought 
not to give foreigners the impression that it 
prevails all over India among all classes of 
the people. All over India, it is far less 


strict among Hindus than among Muslims, 








produce the greatest 


enforced seclusion, 


aud even among the latter the women of the 


poorer classes in rural areas do not generally 
observe it. Among the Hindus of the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies, including the Iadian 
States, situated therein, which comprise the 
whole of peninsular Iadia, there is no purdah 
at all. In the Central: Provinces aad Central 
India there is no purdah among the Marathi- 
speaking Hindus. In Bombay a small advanced 
section of Muslims does not observe ‘purdah, 
In the north and north-west, the purdah is 
not observed so strictly among the Hindus of 
the Punjab as elsewhere. In the Indian 
Christian communities, the Brahmo Samaj and 
the Arya Samaj, purdah is not observed. All 
over India women of the poorer classes of 
Hindus do not observe purdah., Women of 
all classes of Hindus, rich or poor, from the 
lowest to tha highest castes, move about 
freely in all places of pilgrimage, which are 
large in number and scattered all over India, 
visiting and worshipping in the temples and 
shrines. Similarly in the sacred rivers of 
India, which are many, Hindu women of all 
castes and classes bathe without purdah, and 
they bathe frequently. It should be added 
that, when not ill, they bathe at home or in 
the nearest river or tank every day at least once. 

Where and when purdah is observed, it is 
not exactly like imprisonment, though 
Westerners may disbelieve it. And, though 


‘these same superior persons may call us 


barbarians, we think some _  seclusion—not 
would do guod to even 
occidental women. à 

Having stated in brief what purdah is 
like and what the extent of its prevalence is 
in India, we assert that even as it is, ıt is 
an injurious custom. But it is gradually 
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loosening its hold on orthodox Hindu society. 
At present in such a big town as Calcutta, 
_ Where its injurious effects are most marked, 
there are numerous orthodox Hindu families 
who do not observe the purdah as they did 
before. Many orthodox Hindu ladies: walk 
every evening to the Ladies’ Park and some 
other parks in this city. 


Other bad Indian customs might similarly 
‘be taken as examples, and the extent of their 
prevalence, the degree and extent of their 
fharmiulness, and the velocity of their 
gradual disappearance described with as much 
accuracy as possible. But that would be to 
indulge in an unjustifiably long digression. 

What we want to say is that, owing to 
the political capital which our enemies may 
make of what we say and write in condem- 
nation of our injurious customs and habits, 
some of us'may feel inclined to cease to con- 
demn them publicly and even to defend them 
or minimise their injuriousness. We ought 
not to do that, whatever use our enemies 
may make of our speeches and writings. The 
good of our country is incomparably more 
important than the opinions of foreigners 
suffering trom a , superiority complex or 
interested in painting us blacker than we are. 
All that is necessary is that we should try to 
be exact in what we say and write, measuring 
praise and blame and weighing our words. 

That social abuses and bad customs 
are partly 
political freedom cannot be denied. But 
no nation can argue that the existence 
of bad social customs in a country is a justi- 
fication for enslaving it or keeping it in 
servitude. For, no nation, 
politically -freest, is socially perfect. There 
are great social evils even. in the politically 
freest countries. But that would be no justi- 
fication for some other nations to attempt to 
conquer them. Whether they can or cannot 
be conquered is another matter. - When 
during or affer the world war, some countries 
became or were made free, it was not after 
an international commission of  socio- 
logists, social scientists and philanthropists 


had pronounced a favorable verdict on 
their social systems and organizations 
and hygienic condition that they were 


allowed to be or remain free. Some countries 
_in the east and south of Europe can 
compete very well with some countries of 
Asia in dirt and insanitation and the’ like. 
Hye-witnesses can bear witness to the fact. 
We do not like the ču quoque style of 


451/o—J 4. 


responsible for our loss of 


not even the 


argument. That others are bad is no justifi- 
cation for us to be so. That others are 
bad dces not prove that we are good. 
But our political enemies have compelled 
us to point out the social and 
other evils that exist among them and 
among other politically free nations only to 
show that if the existence of these evils 
among them has not deprived them of their 
right to be free, the existence of similar or 
other evils cannot justify our enslavement. 
So far as these latter stand in the way of 
our making a successful effort to be free, we 
are trying to get rid of them, and our politi- 
cal enemies are trying not to help: us to get 
rid of them. 


The abolition of child-marriage and child- 
mortality and the raising of the age of con- 
sent within and outside marital relations 
would tend to make Indians a physically, 
intellectually and morally fitter nation. But 
British bureaucrats have all along been very 
unwilling to help Indian social reformers in 
effecting these reforms by direct and indirect 
legislation. They had no objection to 
abolish suttee, probably because it was mainly 
a question of humanity ;—the abolition of 
suttee was not expected to promote the 
building up of a stalwart nation. But the 
abolition of child marriage, ete, is indirecly 
and almost directly a political as well as 
a social remedy. So in these matters 
our British bureaucratic friends fall 
back upon the cant of neutrality and 
non-interference in religious and socio- 
religious matters. As if suttee, hook swinging, 
ete, were not such things, which the British 
Government have stopped by legislation 
British bureaucrats probably have another 
motive for falling back on the cant of religious 
neutrality and non-interference. They feel 
that they have almost completely lost their hold 
on the minds of the majority of the educated 
classes. So it would be natural for them to 
try to be popular with the illiterate and 
partially educated masses by pandering to, or 
at least by not interfering with, their super- 
stitions and prejudices. 


British bureaucratic mentality finds ex- 
pression in passages like the following in the 
Census Report of India for 1911, Vol. I, 
p. 272: s 


“Though the evils, of child-marriage are un- 
doubted, tke subject is not one, with which the 
British Government can _ exercise much direct 
interference,.----In two Native States, however. 
bolder action has been taken.” 
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This mentality continues in- spite of the. 
following admission made in the previous 
decennial Census Report of India (for 1901), 
Vol. I, p. 484 :— i 


“Happily _ there is reason to believe that the 
leaders of. Iodian society are fully alive to the 
disastrous consequences, both to the individual and 
the race, which arise from premature cohabitation 
and are anxious to use their influence to defer 
the commencement of conjugal life until the wife 
has attained the full measure of physical maturity 
requisite to fit her for child-bearing.” 


Twenty-six years have passed since this 
was written. Yet the late Home Member of 
the Government of India declared that he 
would oppose Mr. Har Bilas Sarda’s very 
moderate Hivdu child-marriage Bill! It has 
to be seen whether his successor will carry 
out that threat. 


Here may also be mentioned some of the 
ways in which the British Government is 
instrumental in keeping up caste divisions. 

In deeds to be registered, in plaints before 
= law-courts, aud other similar documents, 
people have to state to what caste they 
belong. This is an unnecessary require- 
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A Letter from Fiji 


We have received the following corres- 
pondence from Mr. V. Deo of Lautoka : (Post 
Box No. 17), Fiji 


Lautoka, Fiji, 21st June. 1927. 


Sir, 

Believing that the Mother country is awakened 
after all to lend its sympathetic ear to the woes and 
trials of her children and grand-children away 
from India, I venture to drop the following few 
lines for your favourable consideration. = _ 

The problem confronting the Indians in Fiji are 
very well-known in India and therefore it is not 
necessary for me to redescribe it here. Suffice it- 
to say that there are a few salient features that 
retard the general progress of the Indians in the 
Colony. The vestige of thraldom of indenture and 
the inherent slavish rule of the,plantations are 
more or Jess still existent on the children of even 
third generation and will probably remain so for 
the generations to follow. Consequently there is 
the conspicuous lacking of the spirit of fearlessness 
and frankness which is the essence of all advocacy 
of the oppresssed classes ; hence there are many 
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ment. Recruitment for the army is en- | 
couraged among certain castes and discouraged 
or practically prohibited among others. -Ie 
civil Government appointments in many 
provinees, candidates from certain castes are 
discriminated against, whilst candidates from. 
other castes are preferred. 

We should go on with the work of social: 
reform with unabated, or rather with, increased’ 
zeal, not caring for what foreigners say. Social 
abuses and evils in foreign countries should 
engage our attention only so far as it may 
be necessary for us to mention them in order 
to warn our countrymen not tolmitate what is 
bad in foreign countries or in order to refute 
the arguments of foreigners that, because of 
bad social customs in our country, we do 
not deserve to be politically free,---the. fact, 
on the contrary, being that we cannot make- 
adequate social and moral progress without 
political freedom. Lastly, we should uproot the 
least traces of any feeling in our minds that 
the .undesirable condition of society in any 
foreign country in any respect is any justification - 
for a similar state of things in ours, or is æ 
proof of our social excellence and superiority. 

e s 
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ABROAD 


wrongs that exist today which could have beem 
non-existent had our fellowmen been. such of 
whom it could not have been said that they think- 
one way, say another, and do a third. | 

The Colony of Fiji affords opportunity to the 
social welfare of the Indians here if only they rise 
to a sense of renaissance from within. All that is. 
required, I say. again, is the awakening from 
within, The crying need of the Indian problem is 
the necessity of trained, social and political workers- 
free from all tangles. A few Iadian youths born 
in Fiji have endeavoured to do some spasmodic 
effort at public service but their usefulness is. 
limited by the necessity of funds to carry out 
social and political service and by the lack of 
necessary literary qualifications to fit them for- 
such service. 

It is here I find ‘that the Motherland can fill 
the gap by formulating some systematic scheme to- 
enlist and train Fiji-born youths as social volun- 
teers. Will the Mother country. act and at least 
share a little of its vast responsibility to her 
children abroad ? We know that her home problem 
is imperative, but her liberality shall not go amiss. 
in stretching her motherly hand to her Fijian 
children. The Mother country will be discharging 
a sacred duty if it takes up the project at once of 
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training Fiji Indians as selfless workers of Truth 
and fearlessness. ae ee oes 

There are a few patriotic youths in Fiji who 
would forsake all forthe Indian cause if only given 
the opportunity to qualify for such service. I 
pledge myself to find the youths should the Mother 
land agree to train them and then all shall march 
side by side in the universal national- renaissance. 
I conclude with the hope that Mother India stretch 
its helping hand to us. wD 

. Deo 


We hope there will be a response to this 
touching and earnest appeal. 


Report of the Kenya Local Government 


The above Report, which has recently 
‘come out, has roused in Kenya Indians a 
‘deep feeling of resentment due to the iniqui- 
tious recommendations which aim at render- 
jag the Indians absolutely powerless in the 
Nairobi Municipal Council as well as in the 
Mombasa Munieipality. Of the 18 members 
of the former 9 will. be elected Huropeans, 5 
elected Indians, 1 Goan, 1 Government representa- 
tive, 1 each from the Railway and the District 
Council. -In Mombasa the story is repeated 
‘Ona minimum basis of 19 members, the 
Mombasa Municipality is to have 3 HKuropean 
officials, 5 nominated Europeans, 
Europeans, 1 nominated Indian, 3 elected” 
Indians, 1 Arab and 1 Goan. One can very 
well realise what a mockery of representation 
the above arrangement is. We wish our 
Kenya friends success in their fight against 
injustice and tyranny. 


National Indian Teachers’ Conference 


The Indian Views is very caustic over 
the revelations made at the above conference. 
73 per cent of the children of Natal Indians, 


who form a fairly well-to-do community, 
receive no kind cf education. The Indian 
Views advises Natal Indians to stop 


boasting of the glories of ancient India and 
to begin to lay the foundation of the glory of 
future India by providing their children with 
education. There are plenty of unemployed 
graduates in India who can be exported to 
Natal with mutual benefit. 


Hindi to be the Language of Fiji Indians 


‘The Tanganyika Opinion publishes 
extracts from the report of the Fiji Education 
Commission of 1926 giving the reasons which 
induced the Commission to recommend the 

teaching of Hindi at all Primary Schools in 
Fiji, We reproduce a small portion of the 
extracts below. 


5 elected ` 
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Expert Indian opinion agreed that, while it is 
true that Indians in Fiji come from different 
rovinces in India, and speak different, languages, 
it is also true that life in Fiji during the past 
forty_years has brought the people together and 
that Hindi has become the commonly understood 
language. It was, however, pointed out that the 
Hindi spoken in the Colony was not the Hindi of 
the educated class and of literature but was a 
debased form of language developed in the Bazar. 


_ Accordingly, it was arfued that a debased form of 
-- language was unsuitable for a school course. 


After 
very full consideration of the practical difficulties 
in the way of accepting the suggestions for the 
various Indian representatives, your Commission 
is of opinion that Hindi skould be the Indian 
Language mainly taught in the Primary schools. 


Repatriation of Indians 


The Democrat of Nairobi 


gives us the 
following :— 


The Martizburg corresponded of our sixth 
avenue contemporary reports that over 400 Indians 
sailed on the s.s. “Umzumbi” from Durban on the 
6th instant in pursuance of the Union Govern- 
ment’s voluntary repatriation scheme which forms 
a part of the agreement recently concluded between 
the two countries, 


A New Scheme for South African Indians 


The following is taken from the Indian 


Views :— 


Mr. Bhawani Dayal (member of Dr. Abdura- 
hams’s Deputation to India, who has since remained 
to that country) has opened a home for Indian 
emigrants in Bihar, and leaves for South Africa 
on July 20. , 

He announces that ke has arranged with some 
influential land-owners of Bihar to purchasè 33,000 
acres in Kenya, where Indians, who have returned 
from South Africa, and do not desire to remain 
there, but are unable, or unwilling, to return to 
the Union, can be settled. 

Though the Round Table Agreement was very 
satisfactory, especially as regards repatriation, he 
counsels Indians, wherever possible, to remain 
in South Africa—Reuter’s. - 


Propaganda against East African Indians 


While Catherine Mayo, George Pilcher 
and Co. are carrying on a malicious campaign 
of vilification against Indians in general, 
news have arrived of a similar campaign 
directed solely against Indians in East Africa. 
One Sir Sydney Henn, M. P., is reported to 
have made a speech in London in the course 
of which he has said: 

“The Indians (in East Africa) are_ the chief 
traders of the area. They penetrated In any 
quantity io the interior only after the settlement of 

the country by the British. They had been made 
the tool of political agitators in India... His (Sir 
Sydney’s) one ccmplaint against them was as to 
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their low standard of morality, both personal and 
commercial, especially the latter....the educative 
effect of Indian standard of morality upon Natives 
was deplorable.” 


l The Democrat, a Nairobi paper, duly makes 
mince-meat of Sir Sydney’s false accusations 
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-and proves how it was an accepted truth 


that Indian traders were extremely reliable, 
honest and fond of straight dealing. Their 
competition has unnerved the whites, who- 
are making every effort to lower the Indians. 
in the eye of the world. 


NOTES 


“Mother India” 


The world contains much that is ugly, 
much that is disgusting, much that is des- 
tructive of health and life. Many things 
happen in this world which are cruel, 
ignoble, wicked, abominable. Yet those who 
believe in a Supreme Being associate with 
It all that is good, holy, pure, beautiful, 
wise and true. They would feel pained 
beyond expression if any sceptic or atheist 
-were to associate with the name of God all 
‘that is ugly, disgusting, cruel, wicked, and 
ignoble, leaving out all that is pure, beautiful, 
beneficent and true, though the wise among 
the lovers of God -would ‘not object to 
sceptics and atheists seriously challenging 
the believers in God to explain the co- 
existence of good and evil. 


There are thousands of patriots in India 
who almost deify India and adore their 
Motherland. It is not that they ignore the 
existence of the evil and the ugly in their 
country. They only idealize their Motherland 
and hope to make the ideal the real by 
sacrifice, devotion, and strehuous endeavour. 


They cannot but feel that Miss Katherine 
Mayo has been guilty of something approach- 
ing blasphemy in associating with India all 
the disgusting and wicked things she could 
find in the country or invent about it and 
then naming her book “Mother India,” as 
if this part of the earth is not and has never 
been known for anything beneficent, beautiful 
and sublime, as if the people of India are 
not and have never been kffown for doing 
anything that makes man godlike. Unprovoked 
malice or loathsome venality could go no 
farther. 

Having done this sort of ghoulish work 
for (or rather against) the Philippines, she 


furned her attention to India. Whose turn 
will it be next ? 


Miss Mayo an Anti-Indian Propagandist. 


We should be prepared to put up with 
the strongest and even the most uninformed 


‘condemnation of our past and present, if it 


came from genuine friends. But Miss Mayo’s 
book has not been writteg todo good to India, 
but fo convince the world that we are sucha 
debased people that we do not deserve to be 
free or even to live and that British rule in 
India is necessary and beneficent and should 
be perpetuated. If anybody wishes to do 
good to India, he should point out the 
faults of Indians to them alone or at least 
to them first of all or along with others ;. 
in any case, itis not the part of a friend 
to make arrangements for first of all making 
non-Indians acquainted with all that can be 
truly or falsely said against India, leaving 
the Indians themselves to find out their 
faults as best they can. - , 

But this is exactly what Miss Mayo and 
her publishers have done. As far as we 
have been able to find out from Indian-owne® 
and Indian-edited newspapers, not one of 
them has received “Mother India” for review, 
though Anglo-Indian editors have got it and 
reviewed it. It has been reviewed in America 
and Great Britain. We have not been able to: 
purchase a copy in Calcutta. So well-known 
a publicist as Mr. K. Natarajan of Bombay 
could read the book only by the courtesy of 
a friend of his. One of our contributors has 
sent a review of the book from Germany ! 
An Indian contributor of an Indian weekly 
has sent it a review of it from Switzerland [ 
It can scarcely be considered accidental that 
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NOTES 


the book has become widely known all over 
the western world before those against whom 
it is written have been allowed to review it. 
So the simple plan has been to prejudice the 
world against us before allowing us to point 
out the inaccuracies and deliberate falsehoods 
which the book contains. Of course, even if 
the book had been sent to Indian editors 
along with other editors, Indian opinion on 
it could not have influenced the western 
world much, for Indian journals have a very 
small circulation in the West. Still, the 
simultaneous despatch of the book for review 
to both Indian and non-Indian journals 
would have shown that the author and her 
publishers were prepared to face Indian 
criticism simultaneously with reaping the 
advantages of occidental praise and circulation 
in the West. 

It cannot be contended that Miss Mayo 
and her publishers are not aware of the 
existence of Indian-owned and Indian-edited 
papers, for her work on the Philippines was 


sent to many of them, because, of course, 
they were not Filipinos ! 
Another fact which shows that Miss- 


Mayo’s book is part of auti-Indian propaganda 
is the use which British newspapers are 
making of it to oppose giving Indians 
political rights. For example, The Saturday 
Review writes in the course of a leading 
article reviewing the book :— 


But the basic fact is that India is not socially 
fit for self-government. And her social evils are 
found in their worst forms among precisely those 
who would be given political power, the Hindus, 
not among those more virile peoples who, would 
challenge the power of the Brahmin oligarchy. 
Surely it is incumbent on this country to postpone 


` political concession until social conditions improve, 


until there is some guarantee that the new powers 
given to Indians will not be nsed to perpetuate 
the gross evils at which we have glanced. We 
must not betray India under pretext of giving her 
a political boon. 


How absolutely ignorant or wilfully blind 
The Saturday Review is, is evident from its 
assumption that all Hindus are wanting in 
virility, as if the Jats, the Rajputs, the Dogras, 
the Gurkhas, the Garhwalis, the Marathas, ete, 
were not Hindus. Mr. K. Natarajan, editor of 
The Indian Social Reformer and of The Indian 
Daily Mail has ably exposed the sophistry 
of “The Saturday Review” in “The Indian’ 
Daily Mail” thus :— 

The hollow sophistry of this reasoning lies in 


the fact that Britishrule itselfis a good deal 


responsible for hardening fluid customand_ neg- 
lecting, and even rezisting, social legislation during 


the last filty years. Social reformers have come to 
realise that their work must remain unfruitful 
until a national government takes it courageously 
in hand confident of the support of the Indian 
people. Indian States like Mysore and Baroda: 
passed laws long ago against child marriages but 
the British Government of India hag not moved. 
its little finger directly to check the evil. The 
Saturday Review says political reform should not 
coma before social reform. We say, on the contrary, 
that no further progress in social reform is possible 
unless Indians are endowed with a large measure 


of political initiative. i 
: (Italics ours, Ed, M. BY 


We write all this, because if has been 
claimed that the book is not a piece of pro- 
British and pro-Imperialist and anti-[ndian- 
propaganda, None but’ absolutely blind or 
dishonest partisans, or fools entirely devoid. 
of intelligence can accept such a claim. 


The First Lie in Miss Mayo’s Book 


Not having seen Miss Mayo’s book yet, 
we cannot say how many lies if contains,. 
nor point them out. But we find the follow- 
ing sentence in a review of it in The Indiam 
Social Reformer :— 

The very second sentence of the very first 
chapter of her book speaks of “many little 
bookstalls where narrow-chested, anaemic, young: 
Indian students, in native dress, brood over piles- 
of fly-blown Russian pamphiets.” 

The description of young -Indian students 
as narrow-chested and anaemic need not 
detain us. What we are concerned with are 
“the piles of fly-blown Russian pamphlets.” 
“Pamphlet” means “Thin paper-covered book 
usually containing essay on political or other 
current controversy.” Russian pamphlets 
mean such books written in the Russian 
language and obtained from Russia, or such 
books written in English or soms Indian 


language and sent from Russia. Now, as 
very few, if any, Indian students know 
Russian, the  bookstall-keepers would be 


egregious fools if they imported and kept for 
sale piles of pamphlets written in Russian. But 
supposing they were foolish enough to doso, 
why should Indian students ignorant of 
Russian brood over piles of such pamphlets ? 
They may be narrow-chested and anaemic, 
but they are not absolutely wanting in 
intelligence, e 

Let us, however, suppose that Miss Mayo 
means that the pamphlets are written in 
English or in some Indian language anè 
imported from Russia. Whatever the language 
of the pamphlets, Miss Mayo obviously ir- 
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sinuates that they are the work of Bolshevik 
and communistic propaganda. But the 
Government of India have, under the Post 
Office and-Sea Customs Acts, proscribed all 
such literature, and confiscate them wherever 
found. So, how could there be piles of such 
pamphlets openly exposed for sale in book- 
stalls ? It is true, in spite of the vigilance 
of the officials concerned, a few proscribed 
pamphlets and leaflets find their way to 
some persons, including some who do not 
want them. But such copies would not make 
piles, nor would they be publicly kept for 
sale in bookstalls for flies to promenade and 
Indian students ‘to brood over. 

There are no bookstalls in Calcutta where 
piles of even non-political and non-socialistic 
Russian pamphlets are kept for sale. 

The reason why this lie~ has found a 

: prominent place in Miss Mayo’s book is that 
‘Russia is Hngland’s and every other capita- 
listic country’s bete notre, and the picture of 
Andian students poring over Russian pamphlets 
is calculated to make our young men objects 
of dislike and hatred to them. 

As for Indian students 
chested and anaemic, let us hear what The 
dndian Social Reformer, which is the 
principal social reform organ in India and is 
in its 37th year, says :— 

“Unkind strangers often call the Bengali Babu 
oleaginous but not anaemic. In her description of 
Bengali youth she is merely. repeating the Anglo- 
indian conception of political enthusiasts as deca- 
dents. As a matter of fact, Young Bengal since 
the days of the Partition has paid particular 
attention to its physical fitness~an example that 
as being followed all over the country.” 

When pitted against British soldiers or 
civilians in India in manly games, ` Indian 
students do not generally come out second 
best ;—they do ‘sometimes come out with 
fying colours, 


being narrow- 


“The Eating of Words.” 


The Week, a Roman Catholic organ edited 
by Dr. H. ©. E. Zacharias, observes :— 


The eating of words is 
neither pleasant to perform vor to behold, but 
‘freely indulged in all the same: probably under 


the mistaken idea that it “saves face,” to carry on. 


as if one never had spoken nor acted in opposition 
to the attitude of the moment. Probably _ also, 
because it requires real greainess to admit, as 
Mahatma Gandhi on a memorable occasion did, 
even a Himalayan mistake, 

At the risk of lese majeste we would therefore 
almost conclude that our great contemporary im 


Ka TA: 


an accomplishment, . 
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Chowringhee really lacks greatness. The reason 


why we dare thus to speak of 


The Statesman is 


that, when on the 18th we read a leader therein 
calied “Mother India,” we had not yet forgotten a 
leader therein on the 2nd, called “Mother India”, 


We read: 


August 2ND 

“It is a book that must have 
consequences. lt is a terrible 
book which cannot be ignored. 
The central figure revealed in 
this egocentric world is the 
Hindu husband, and above all 
the Brahmin. Truly this is a 
searing, painful book, revealing 
unimagined glimpses of human 
suffering and though Miss MAYO 
has generous words of praise 
for the record ‘of Englishmen 
and women in Indie, we think 
that the effect upon the British 
poung will be @ painful one. 
he authoress gives reasons 
why no English official or mis- 
sionary could or would write 
such a book. Thore are few 
adjectives, no invective, no 
assion, only a deadly accumu. 
ation-of photographic and har- 
rowing detail, and she never 
uotes cither Mr. GANDHI or a 
ebate in the Legislative As- 
sembly without a reference.’’ 


_ August I8rH 

“Tt is plain that the book and 
its conclusion have not been 
swallowed wholesale by the more 
informed critics and that there 
are distinguished organs, of 
public opmion that plead for 
a rational consideration of the 
case against India that is 
framed by tho American writer. 
If reports from hospitals as to 
the mutilation of children in 
marriage that Miss MAYO has 
cited have to be accepted, wo 
should show that these things 
are no more typical of general 
lifoin India than are hospital 
reports in any other country 
of the general life there. They 
are criminal offences “here as 


elsewhere. In short there is 
another side to the picture 
that Miss MAYO gives hor 


readers, an it is not only desir- 
able but essential that that 
other side shouldbe presented 
to the world with authority.” 


The Statesman of the 18th having adequately 
demolished The Statesman of the 2nd, we have no 
desire to do a work of supererogation in repeating 
what it has already done (on the 18th), especially 


as Miss Mayo’s book 
although 
forwarded it to us. 


has not yet reached 
an advice has, that the publishers have 
When wè receive if, it will 


us, 


in the ordinary way be reviewed in our columns, 
The reason why The Statesman had to 


eat its words 


appears to be that it printed 


some wicked and abominable lies uttered by 


one Mr. 


Pilcher against 


Hindu widows, 


against which there has been an outery all 
over the country. There has been a similar 


condemnation of 


Miss” Mayo’s book also. 


All this may have made -the Chowringhee 


paper anxious abont 
ments, 


its sales and 


advertise- 


Miss Agnes Smedley’s Article on Miss 
Mayo’s Book 


We 


have published Miss 


Smedley’s 


article on Miss Mayo’s book to show what 
impression it has produced on the mind 


of an 


upprejudiced foreigner about India. 


Miss Smedley’s conclusions relating to India’s 
social, cultural and spiritual condition might 
bave been entirely correct, if Miss Mayo were 
capable of telling the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth about this country. She has been 
misled in some respects by her acceptance of 
‘Miss Mayo as an accurate observer and a 


truthful generalizer. 


Our remarks do not 


apply to the political part of the article. 


DN 


NOTES 


League of Nations Propaganda 


Since writing our note in the last issue 
on lessons in schools on the Laague of 
Nations, we have come to learn that such 
lessons have been ordered fo be given in 
Government and aided schools not only in 
the Presidency Division, buf all over 
Bengal. Probably similar orders have been 
passed all over India. We have known for a 
long time past that the League had passed 
resolutions in favour of giving instruction 
to young people in many countries on the 
work and aims of the League. We need 
not recapitulate the steps subsequently taken 
by various other bodies to give effect to 
these resolutions. The Leader says that the 
suggestion that the desired instruction should 
be given by connecting ‘League teaching’ 
with ‘existing studies in schools of all sorts,’ 
selecting history as central among such 
studies, has given rise to a heated controversy 
among British teachers and others interested 
in the education of boys and girls. 


Professor J. L- Morison has vehemently oppose 
the suggestion that, to quote his own words, ‘a 
new compylsory ‘propaganda’ should be launched 
on the ‘country through our schools’ and his 
criticism is represeittative of the views of others 
who are opposed to the proposed ‘League teaching’ 
in schools. He says that ‘as a first proposition I 
would ‘lay down that whether good or bad, all 
forms of propaganda are to be discouraged; and 
by propaganda | mean any form of intellectual 
solicitation which attempts to give plain facts more 
than their due weight and value’ and that our 
business whether as citizens. or educators is to 
base our actions on honest and unemotional appre- 
ciation of facts as we see them in our rational 
moments. But the (League of Nations) Union and 
its educational supporters, he says, propose to 
employ the most dangerous and least legitimate of 
propagandist instruments, our schools..-Hven if the 
Laague of Nations Union had, archangels as its 
missionaries and although, its object is the noblest 
and most Christian motive, I would still protest 
against the misuse of our educational system in 
pursuit of something else than truth taugat in the 
spirit of truth. History, he further says, is propo- 
sed as achief instrument in the process; ‘when 
we begin to draw moral lessons, the danger is 
that we shapa our history to suit our moral con- 
clusions’, Professor Morison’s criticism of the pro- 
posals contained in the teachers memorandum 
might have stood if in England or in other count- 
ries of the world history had not been taught on 
nationalist lines ; but when for instance an Eoglish 
boy is told of the exploits of Clive and Warren 
Hastings in this country of ‘natives’ and has no 
idea of the high degree of civilization and culture 
attained by the people, some L2ague teaching should 
supply a necessary corrective, should impart to 
young people a sympathetic knowledge of the 
people of other nations. But this will involve the 
re-writing of history to serve the larger and higher 


- nations and the 
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. end in view. And even if any kind of propagand-- 


ist teaching is bad, why should League teaching,- 
that is to say, a knowledge of the constitution, 
aims and works of the League, be any more pro~ 
pagandist than knowledge of the history and con- 
stitution of the Empire? And yet those who are 
opposed to ‘bzague teaching’ are not opposed to- 
Empire teaching. Indeed, they fear if ‘League 
teaching’ is given a place in the existing studies. 
in schools. Empire teaching wili be neglected.. 
People in England may not be knowing 
what Empire teaching sometimes means to people 
in the dependencies. Some time ago a committee 
was appointed by the Government of Burma to. 
enquire how the ‘Imperial idea’ may be, ‘incul- 
cated and fostered’ in educational institutions. 
Among the recommendations made by the- 
committee were that ‘in all aided ‘Anglo-vernacular 
high schools the superintendent or head-master 
should be of ‘British nationality...’ that ‘in all 
Government Anglo-vernacular high schools the- 
principals should éventually be officers in the - 
Indian educational service, that the chairs in the - 
Burma University connected with imperial studies, 
7. @, Civics, geography and economics, should for 
the most part be held by men of British descent...’ 


We are entirely in favour of lessons in- 
culeating good-will and brotherhood among 
settlement of international 
disputes by arbitration. But we are against both 
Empire teaching and League teaching. We- 
oppose League teaching, because it isan 
organisation dominated by Imperialistic 
nations, and cannot therefore consistently 
give effect to the high principles it professes. 
We would not have our boys and girls 
misled into fhe belief that the principal. 
members of the League are at heart or in 
practice promoters of the cause of world. 
brotherhood. Not being. thought-readers, we. 
cannot say what objects those men had in 
view who drafted the Covenant of the- 
League. But giving every credit to them 
for good intentions, we have not been able 


‘to discover how the League can or will help- 


subject nations to be free, thus establishing 
real world democracy and brotherhood. 


Teaching School Children 
to be Hypocrites 


The worst of Empire teaching—and League - 
teaching—in India is that it practically 
makes our children hypocrites. They know 
that books like “Hngland’s Work in India,” 
etc., and their indian history books contain 
half truths and lies: Yet for passing examin- 
ations they have to repeat what the authors 
have written. Similarly, about the League 
lessons, too, they know that much falsehood. 
and partial truth are being taught. But theg” 
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‘cannot protest, nor can they answer questions 
_-on them as they would like to. 


ara Si 


Miss Mayo’s Services to Imperialists 


Miss Mayo knows that the time for “re- 
Forming,” cu:tailing, nullifying or ending the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms is drawing 
‘nigh. She knows, too, that the vast majority 
of Britishers do not want that India should 
‘have even a modicum of real freedom, and 
would be glad to discover or invent excuses 
for keeping India for ever politically and 
economically enslaved. Just in the nick of 
time comes out her book! The timeliness of 
the publication is not one of its negligible 
merits. 

Another fact-shows that she knows the 
game of Imperialists very well. Britishers 
know how to-accentuate and take advantage 
of Hindu-MosJem differences. So she does 
not forget to point out that Musalmans 
are socially better than Hindus. She also 
knows that the educated classes are the 
Britishers’ bete noire. Hence she pours 
contempt on them and extols the martial 
Taces. 

We may be permitted to observe here 
incidentally that Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s 
denunciation of India in the introduction 
which he has written to his friend Mr. 
William Archers three posthumous plays, 
has also been quite timely. 

It may be that neither Miss Mayo nor Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw should be classed 
among anti-Indian propagandists. It may only 
ho that accidentally things are so shaping 
themselves as to favour the anti-Indian im- 


perialists. But there is no harm in pointing - 
out. how things are happening quite- 
accidentally. . 


“No Confidence” in Bengal Ministry 


The motion of “no confidence’ in the 
Bengal ministry has been carried by the votes 
of men all of whom did not vote for the 
-game or similar reasons. Some professed to 
‘have voted for ‘the motion because they, as 
Swarajists, were against dyarchy. Others 
‘voted with them because they did not like 
‘one minister or the other or both. Others 
-again voted for purely personal reasons. So 
-he vote of “no confidence’ is not a vote 
against dyarchy. Even if if shad been a 
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vote against dyarchy, it could not have 
ended that system of administration. 

The failure of the Bengal National Bank 
ought to have been a sufficient warning to 
Mr. B. K. Chakrabarti to lead him to resign. . 
The subsequent revelations connected with 
fhe affairs of the Banga Lakshmi Cotton 
Mills ought to have hastened his resignation. 
For though he had given up his connection 
with these two concerns on accepting a 
ministership, he had previously been connect- 
ed with them for a sufficiently long time to 
justify people in thinking that he was to 
some extent responsible for what had happen- 
ed. Of course, nothing criminal has been 
proved or suggested against him, But so 
far as actual results go, remissness or in- 
capacity may lead to failure in business as- 
much as dishonesty and breach of trust. For 
these reasons, Mr. Chakrabarti had become 
unpopular with his countrymen, apart from 
his merits or demerits as a minister. Due 
praise should not, however, be withheld from 
him for the financial responsibility he under- 
took in being the guarantor of both the con- 
cerns. As a guarantor his liabilities amount 
to 45 lakhs. ° 

As for Mr. Ghaznavi, he gave great offence 
to a section of Bengali Musalmans by accept- 
ing a ministership after Sir Abdur Rahim 
had failed to persuade any Hindu M. L.C. to 
accept office with him. Otherwise, broadly 
speaking, Mr. Ghaznavi, had not yet proved 
himself to be a less zealous Muslim communalist 
or a less competent minister than any other 
Muslim minister in Bengal. 


Another cause of the unpopularity of 
both the ex-ministers is that on questions 
on which all parties felt alike, e. g, the 
release of the detenus, they -had not taken 
a bold stand. 

Dyarchy is a bad system of government. 
But in itself it is not worse than autocracy. 
At the same time, if must be considered 
worse than autocracy pure and simple if it 
can be successfully passed off as responsible 
government or self-government. For lovers 
of freedom are on guard against undisguised 
autocracy; but they can be taken in by 
what is not self-government but only 
masquerades as such. ` 

If dyàrchy could be destroyed, and. self- 
government established in its stead, nothing 
could be more welcome than such an event. 
But if dyarchy be only in suspended anima- 
tion or in abeyance, and autocracy has 
full sway, then nothing is gained. Dyarchy 
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with competent, honest and hardworking 
ministers would be preferable to it, because 
such men can do a little good work and 
prevent a little mischief, with the help 
of the Legislative Councils. And as dyarchy 
has been seen through, nobody would now 
mistake it for real responsible government or 
self-government, or even a half-way house to it, 

Among Bengal M. L. C©.’s there are men 
enough who can carry on the work of 
ministers. But it is doubted whether there 
are any two men among them who would be 
able to command a majority of votes for the 
full term of the present Council or any 
considerably long period. In constitutionally 
governed countries like Great ` Britain, the 
resigantion of ministers is followed by a 
general election.. But India is not such a 
country. 


Bengal National Bank and Banga 
Lakhmi Cotton Mills 


The rogues and incompetent men who 
have brought the affairs of the Bengal 
National Bank and the Banga Lakshmi Cotton 
Mills to suéh a miserable pass should have 
their deserts. No ° pity would be felt for 
them. 

We have no idea of the profits, if any, 
made by the Bengal National Bank at any 
time. 
Lakshmi Cotton Mills have been all along 
in such great demand, that it has often 
happened that the supply has fallen short of the 
demand. And the concern has been in existence 
for a good many years. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that enormous profits have been 
made and misappropriated by scoundrels. 

That there is some probability of the Mills 
being run by a new managing agency gives 
grounds of hope that the money invested in 
it by many a poor man and woman, including 
many poor widows, will not be lost. 


Detenus and the Bengal Council, 


Some Members of the Bengal Council gave 
Mr. Moberley a very bad hour with their 
interpellations relating to detenus and supple- 
mentary questions arising out of his answers, 
when he gave any. For to many a question 
he could give vo answer at all. It is a 
shameful business, this keeping of innocent 
men deprived of their personal freedom for an 
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indefinite period without any trial, open or in 
camera. And it is still more shameful that 
the conditions in which many of these men 
have to live are worse than those existing 
in jails. Owing to these conditions, many 
have contracted serious illness, of which 


some have died, and some are next to . 


death’s door. 


Streeta 


Earl Winterton’s Mendacity. 


In the Legislative Assembly, in reply to 
questions on the statement made by Earl 
Winterton in relation to the alleged trial of 
Mr. S. ©. Bose and other detenus, Mr. Crerar, 
the Home Member, 
Earl had made an inaccurate statement. Mr. 
Crerar also said that Lord Winterton’s false 
statement that Mr. S. C. Bose had been tried 
by two Judges was not based on any state- 
ment that the Government of India had- 
supplied him-with. Indians are, therefore, left 
to guess what the source of his information ‘was. 
It is possible that he did not understand or 
read carefully the information sent to him 
from the Government of India Secretariat. — 
In that case, his unfitness for his office is 
quite plain ;—a man who is so foolish- or so 
careless oughtnot to be an Under-Secretary 
of State. Or he may have derived his in- 
formation from men like Lord Sydenham or 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer. If he did so, he acted 
against all official procedure and rules and 
was guilty of insulting the Government of 
India, to boot. Or it may be that he exercised 
his faculty of imagination and invented his 
statement. Iw that case . he should be made 
Poet- Laureate Extraordinary. | 

Earl Winterton did not frankly acknowledge 
his mistake in the Commons. He pretended 
to think that Mr. George Lansbury had not 


understood him aright! That shows the 
character of the man.’ 
General Dyer 
When General Dyer was still in the 


land of the living, we said all that we had 
to say of him and his murderous exploit. 
We had no desire to write anything more. 
But from the ‘many cuttings from the London 
Morning Post and other Tory papers sent 
to us by friends, it appears that persistent 
attempts are being made by the enemies of 
India to produce the belief that Dyer was a 
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of India ! 
When it is said that Dyer saved India, it is, 
of course, meant that he prevented India 
from being lost to the British Empire. That is 
not saving India, but saving the British 
Empire. But even in that sense he did not 
save India,as there was no actualor projected 
rebellion. Far from saving India for the 
British Empire, the Jalianwala Bagh massacre 
which stands to his discredit roused feelings 
which would have led to India going 
out of the British Empire it Indians 
had a sufficiency of up-to-date arms and 
ammunition and competent warriors to lead 
them. 


Insult to Religion to be Made Specific 
: Offence 


Mr. Crerar, the Home Member, bas intro- 
duced a Bill to make it a specific offence 
intentionally to insult or attempt .to insult 
religion or outrage or attempt to outrage the 
religious feelings of any class of His Majesty’s 
subjects. That in spite of the conviction of 
the accused in the Kasila Vartman. case, 
such a bill has been introduced, shows that 
Mr. Justice Dalip Singh was right in his 


view that the law as itstands cannot be made 
applicable to offences covered by Mr. Crerar’s-‘ 


bil. 

We are against insults to any religion 
and to outraging religious feelings. 
The . British 
bureaucracy in India should not as a general 
powers to 
punish people. They cannot be trusted to 
use.such powers with impartiality and due 
All offences against good taste, 
ethics, ete, ought not to be made penal 
offences. l ; i 
Besides, the line of demarcation between 
denunciation 
or satire or sarcasm and insult to religion 
cannot very often be drawn with unerring 
precision. : 

But as we have not learnt to bear and 
forbear, we must be kept in check by the 
whip of the foreign slave-driver. The lam- 
poonists and fanatics of different sects must 
consider that to be a great honour.. 

As for the administration of the proposed 
law, it is more likely than not that it would 
be more often enforced against those who are 
not turbulent or fanatical or comparatively 


But we` 
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less turbulent or fanatical than against those 

who are more turbulent and fanatical. f 

_ The penalty proposed , includes imprison- 

ment up to, two years with or without fine 

which is unnecessarily severe 
In this connection The 


Behar Herak 
reminds the public that ae 


Exactly eight years ago, there appeared in ; 
missionary paper of Calcutta a letter from : 
Mahomedan correspondent making the vilest refer. 
ence to the prophet of islam. There was consider. 
able feeling among Mahomedans, who movec 
Government to take action against the paper. [i 
will be remembered that the Press Act was then 
in full force, and consequently, the public was 
surprised when the Bengal Government came out 
with a communique which stated among other 
things that the publication of the letter would not 
justify action under the Press Act or under any 
other legal enactment. | 7 

_ MUCH WATER HAS FLOWED UNDER THE bridges 
since then. In the Punjab several papers attacking 
Christianity were suppressed, while missionary 
publications making the most shocking impatations 
against personages regarded as sacred by Hindus 
and Mahomedans were never touched. This im- 
munity was the direct. cause of the origin of 
literature of the type of the Rangila Rasul and the 
kisala Variman. The action now taken should 
not, however, be supposed to be the outcome of a 
general campaign against those who wounded -the 
religious susceptibilities of other communities by 
traducing their prophets and saints. The point was 
forcibly brought home by the defence counsel in 
the Risala Varitman case who pointed out the 


_¥Wiconsistency of proceeding against one particular 


writing while other writings of a similar nature 
were condoned, : 


THE OBSERVATION MADE BY Mr. Justice Broadway 
on this contention of the counsei was extremely 
significant. His Lordship said; “I can only con- 
clude that action was not taken by Government in 
connection with the writings referred to by Mr. 
Puri (counsel forthe defence), viz., the , Journey 
from Delhi to Admabad’ « nowhere) and the ‘Uni- 
swin Saddi ka Maha Rishi’ because they were not 
considered by Government to have transgressed 
the law.” This observation of the Judge could 
only mean that in his lordship’s_ opinion the only 
justification for the inaction of Government in the 
matter was that they thought that the publications 
had not. transgressed the law. The highiy 
offensive character of these publications, 
however, was so palpable that the Punjab Govern- 
ment realising the awkwardness of the situation 
in which his lordship's remarks have placed them 
have come forward with an explanation which is 
far from convicing. Wih regard to the publication, 
‘Journey frem Delhi to Admabad,’ the explanation 
says that it was printed in a paper published out- 
side the Punjab and with regard to the other 
publication it only refers to the reply given by 
Sir John Maynard in reply to a question in the 
Punjab Legislative Cduncil which in effect says 
that the publication of the pamphlet in .September 
1923 did not appear to have caused any general 
public feeling and no comment regarding it appeared 
to have been made in the Press till after the 
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institution of the proceedings against the author 
of the ‘Rangila Rasul” in July 1924. There was 
a time when equity in England used to vary with the 
Gord Chancellor’s foot. Aecording to the Punjab 
Government, their own, apathy or keenness must 
be the sole.test of deciding whether a publication 
‘is offensive or not, Thickness of the hide which 
‘receives the blow and not the blow itself would 
‘be the determining factor. 


Skeen Committee’s Report 


The Government of India appointed a 
. Committee to report on the gradual Indian- 
isation of the army. They chose the personnel 
of the Committee themselves, the chairman 
being Sir Andrew Skeen, the Chief of the 
General Staff, who. knows as much about 
India’s military needs and. capacity as any- 
body else. The Committee made some 
recommendations unanimously. But oven 
these the Government have been trying to 
shelve on various pretexts and excuses, the 
hollowness of which has been repeatedly 
exposed. In the recent. debate on the subject 
in the Legislative Assembly, the Indian 
members acquitted themselves quite well. 
The name®* of Mr. K. ©. Roy deserves 
‘special mention ™ this connection, as he, 
though a nominated member, made an 
outspoken speech which made the official 
benches very uncomfortable. l 
We should be highly pleased if 
good arguments and: considerations of justice 
alone could avail to give Indians their 
rights as citizens. But unhappily that 
is not the case. If we want self-rule, the 
‘objection is raised that self-rule cannot be 
‘had without self-defence. If we want to have 
the opportunity of self-defence, 
told in effect that we cannot have 
our social system, our educational system 
(for which England. is entirely respon’ 
gible), etc, become like those of England 
Why not go the whole hog and say that the 
‘climate of India must be like the climate of 
England and the people become either 
thoroughly Anglicised (if possible) or commit 
suicide wholesale and make room for men of 


it, unless 


Anglo-Saxon descent, and then the army. 


‘would be “Indianised” ? 

India has had a long history, during which 
‘she has been subjected to many invasions, 
‘like other countries with a long or short 
history (including Great Britain), History 
does not record that any invaders could boast 
of continuous and uninterrupted victories here. 


ändia in all periods of her history has pro- ` 
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duced brave soldiers and great generals. 
Even the English had to sustain many defeats 
at the hands of India’s generals. In the 
early days of the Hast India Company’s rule 
many Indian commandants led both Indian 
and British soldiers. Therefore, if is a false- 
hood to say or suggest that India cannot 
produce military leaders. If British officers 
are unwilling to serve with or under Indian 
officers, that does not prove the unfitness of 
Indians. It only proves that British officers 
are guilty of selfishness and unjustifiable and 
unreasonable racial pride. 


One of the so-called arguments of the 
British monopolists is that the problem of 
India’s defence does notstand alone but that it 
must be considered aud co-ordinated with that 
of the defence of the whole British Empire. If 
so, why was the Skeen Committee appointed 
first, and this argument brought forward after 
it had reported? The logical course should 
have been to appoint the Imperial Defence 
Committee first, and after obtaining their 
opinion as to what shouldbe donewith and for 
the Indian army, an Indian Army Committee 
might have been appointed tosettle details. Pro- 
bably the men at the head of the Government 
of India hoped when they appointed the Skeen 
Committee that the Committee or at least’ 
a majority of its members would report- 
that even partial genuine Indianisation of 
the army was impossible. But the report 
has falsified their hopes. Hence the various 
pretexts and excuses that are being invented to 
shelve it. 


The Siamese, the Chinese, the Persians, 
the Nepalese, the Afghans, the Japanese~— 
can all produce officers of their own nationality. 
Only the Indians cannot. Why? Because 
they are under British rule. 


Whether India remains a part of the 
British Empire or becomes independent, it 
must be defended by its own men. In 
deciding how this can or ought to be done 
Indians cannot take it for granted that the 
problem should necessarily be approached 
with the preliminary assumption that India 
is for ever to remain a part of the British 
Empire. It has been argued that in any. 
war with a first-class power, India cannot 
defend itself unaided, it must take the help 
of Britain. But in the event of any war 
with a first-class power, neither Persia, nor 
Siam, nor Afghanistan, nor Nepal can defend 
itself- unaided. Do these countries for’ that 
reason. consider their problems of self-defence 
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as parts of the probiem of defence of some 
other and first-class power ? No. 

But why take hypothetical cases? In the 
world war, could Belgium defend itself 
unaided ? Could France defend itself unaided ? 
Could Great Britain defend itself unaided ? 
Why, the last-named country had to depend 
.a great deal on the military help given by 
even poor and despised India. But we have 
yet to learn that Belgium, France, and Great 
Britain consider their problems of self-defence 
with reference to and as parts of the 
problems of self-defence of their allies, 

The real truth is that Great Britain is 
interested in the problem of the defence of 

' India as an estate of the Britishers, They want 
to keep it in perpetual subjection. They do 
not want to enable Indians to defend their 
country by Indianising the army, because 
that may enable them to make it free also. 

Though we have not entirely lost our 
faith in the partial reasonableness of human 
nature, we are afraid Britishers will not 
agree to even the semi-Indianisation of the 
army proposed by the Skeen Committee until 
they are driven to it by another great war 
in which they may stand in need of the help of 

, India’s men (both soldiers and officers) and 
money. But then it may be too late. 


- “Another Command Performance ?” 


Under the above caption Zhe Indian 
Daily Mail writes :— 
It is very significant that just as the Legislative 


Assembly is to discuss the recommendations of the 
Skeen Committee, a deputation of Army men, 


holding King’s Commissions :and the Viceroy’s ~ 


Commissions, should wait on the Commander-in- 
Chief and put forward suggestions as to_how they 
would like, the Committee’s recommendations to 
be carried into effect. The deputation is reported 
to have impressed on his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the possibility of the ‘martial races’ 
that compose the army resenting the introduction 
of officers drawn from non-martial races. They 
apprehend that with their nimble brains they 
(candidates from mnon-martial races) will find it 
easy to get selected in any competition and that 


the consequence of such selection will be disastrous: 


to the Army in India. Before men. from _ non- 
martial. races are selected for officers, the depu- 
tation would recommend the formation of regiments 
from_ such races, over which the new officers 
‘could be placed without in any way inter- 
fering with the efficiency of the present army. 
- Just about the time when there was a, discussion 
about. the recent despatch of Indian _ troops 
to China, his excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
gave, currency to certain ‘heart-to-heart talks’ 
which he had had with a number of army. men 


rn rere eminent se re 


in which, they expressed an amount of eagernes 
to go out to Cnina. The present deputation also 
comes in ata very opportune moment and we- 


- have no doubt his Excellency will make use of the- 


deputation and thei: special p aane: in his speech. 
in the Assembly over the discussion on the Skeem 
Committee recommendations. The martial classes. 
myth has been exploited long enough inthe past. 
It is high time that it be. finally exploded during 
the discussions in the Assembly on this occasion. 


Probably with reference to the same de- 
putation (or was it another ?) The Amrite 
Bazar Patrika states: ` 


“The representatives of the martial races of 
India” waited ona deputation to His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief and aired their views 
on the Skeen Committee’s report. Theyare pleased’? 
that the ban which was placed upon certain 
sections of the Indian community in regard to 
their admission to military service’has been lifted, 
“but we never expected that there would be a 
complete and violent break. with the past such as 
the recommendations of the Skeen Comm ittee 
imply.” ; 

The representatives of the martial races have 
ben “pleased” to consider that the system:of 
recruiting advocated. by the Skeen Committee 


‘would. result in the “non-militarization” of the 


officer ranks of Indian Army, as a “competitive 
test is notan unerring test of even intellectual 
brilliance.” The “unerring test” of Course is that 
which perpetuates the-artifieial classificafion. of. the 
people of India into “martial” and “non-martial.’” 
We are not surprised that the “wisdom” of the 
Skeen Committee’s' recommendations “passes” the 
“comprehension” of the’ “representatives of the 


--martial races.” 


British regiments should be formed by 
recruiting privates, from the families of the 


- cabinet ministers, the peers, the big bankers,. 


the university professors, ete, in England; 
and officers should be selected from these 
classes to be placed over only such. 
regiments. i 

So long as British rule lasts in India, 


. there would be no lack of wily wire-pullers- 


and foolish puppets. But as members 
of a “non-martial” race; may we make a 
suggestion ? There are at present many 
Pathan, Gurkha, Sikh, Rajput, Garhwali, 
Jat, Maratha and other graduates of 


- martial races, and there can be as many 


more of them. as needed. Let the competi- 
tive examination for admission to military 
colleges be limited solely to them, 
and let them alone have the King’s- 
Commissions, and let the whole army be 
Indianised. Should this suggestion be- 
accepted by the cunning British wire- 
pullers and the brainless Indian puppets, 
one could safely undertake to obtain the- 


. consent of the representatives. of all “non- 


martial races” to a self-denying ordinance- 
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to the effect that they would give up all 
‘military ambitions. 

“The Indian puppets could have suggested 
that the army should be officered by Indians 
alone and they should all belong to the 
“martial races.” That would have safeguarded 
their monopolistic interests and at the same 
time Jone some good to India. But, though 
physically brave, they had no moral courage 
to do so. Nor, it may be added, had they 
‘sufficient intelligence and love of country 
to make such a suggestion. 

‘It has been said in effect 
that army officers should not 
be drawn from the non martial 
Indian races, as they belong to 
the educated and politically- 
minded classes. Such an 
observation at once shows the 
cloven hoof. Are the minds of 
the privates and officers. of 
France, Italy, Germany, Great 
Britain, Canada, America, Austra- 
lia, Japan, South Africa, politi- 
cally blank ? Have not British 


officers and , soldiers in India 
their politics ? The fact is, 
Britishers want that Indian 


-sipahis and Indian officers should 
simply be as weapons in their 
hands like their rifles or swords, 
with no thought or feeling for 
their country. If they have 
any such thought or feeling, 
that is politics and taboo. 


Swami Saradananda 


‘By the death of Swami 
Saradananda of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, India has lost a great 
and untiring philanthropic worker. He was 
a distinguished scholar, too. But he was 
better and more widely known for the help 
which he was instrumental in rendering to 
people in -distress, irrespective of caste 
and creed, whenever in any 
India famine, flood, earthquake, 
fires or epidemics rendered such 


or other help given by the public should 
‘keep and publish detailed and accurate 
accounts of the same is a proposition which 


requires to be stated only because some 


people forget to do this obvious duty. 








part of 
cyclones, 
help 
necessary. That persons who handle money 


Swami 
have always been a model of what they 
ought to be. Apart from the high character 
he bore, that is one of the reasons why his 
appeals for help were responded to. 

The external life of the Swami was 80 
beneficent because of his inner life. Of this 
inner life only his intimate associates can 
teil, which we hope they will in Prabuddha 
Bharata. 





Swami Saradananda 


A Novel Military Proposal 


Rumours have been published in many 
Indian papers that the British “Home” 
Government are considering a proposal to 
station a part of the Imperial army in 
India. There are, it is said, to be altogether 
120,000 British troops and some 75,000 
sipahis in Inda. The expenses are to be 
met by Great Britain, India, and the 
Dominions. It is pointed out that this 
would result in some reduction of India’s 
military expenditure. That may or 
not be. But the proposal, if there is any 


Saradananda’s reports of relief work 


may 


our Universities have become bye-words. 
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such before the authorities, cannot be 
considered by us merely or chiefly in its 
financial aspects. Whether India remains 
within the British Empire or becomes in- 
dependent, all political parties in India want 
that India should have an army consisting 
entirely of Indian privates and Indian 
officers. This cannot come to pass at once. 
But Indians cannot agree to any arrange- 
ment which places new or more formidable 
obstacles in the way of reaching the above 
goal. The proposal under discussion would 
increase the British garrison in India, by 
whatever name it may be called, and help 
to make British rule in India more safely 
autocratic. The larger the garrison in India, 
the easier it would be to cow down and 
break the spirit of Indians. The object of 
keeping a large garrison in India is not 
merely to make autocracy safe and profitable 
- here. Another object is the same as that 
of the Singapore naval base. Now, Britain’s 
possible or actual enemies are not necessarily 
India’s enemies. Britain may have reasons 
to anticipate the hostility of some nation or 
nations. Why should India anticipate similar 
hostility from them and do or allow to be done 
things which may bring into existence hostile 
feelings against her which do not at 
present exist ? The Singapore naval base 
has been taken by Japan to be a part of 
the preparations against her. A really inde- 
pendent and rejuvenated China would have 
similar suspicions. A British Imperial 
garrison stationed in India would also rouse 
similar suspicions and hostility. 


Prof Jadunath Sarkar’s Bombay 
Convocation Address. 


Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s convocation 
address in Bombay has been very highly 
spoken of in many Bombay popers. The 
Servant of India isthe latest to eulogise it 
in its issue of August 25. After giving a 
summary of the speech and driving its lessons 
home, it observes :— 

Brevity is the soul of wit and we think it is 
also the soul of a good address Judged in this 
way Prof. Sarkar’s address should bea model to 
those who tire us out by long  harangues. But 
though brief, it is pitched in a high key and has 
placed before the alumni as well as the citizens 
the highest ideal of intellectual development. If 
we succeed in giving it a concrete shape we shall 
soon get rid of the intellectual sterility for which 
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One of the passages in Prof. Sarkar’s 
address to which our contemporary draws 
attention is where he pleaded for “intellec- 
tual Swaraj” and which runs as follows :— 


The intellectual resurrection of India is the 
supreme ideal of the Indian nationalist. And in 
realising this ideal, our Universities must play the 
leading part. This is a duty which they, cannot 
any longer ignore without failing to justify. their 
existence in the changed world of to-day. They 
must no longer be glorified schools, mere work- 
shops for turning out clerks and school masters, 
mechanics and overseers, translators and copyists, 
They must in future add to the _ world’s stock of 
knowledge. They must achieve intellectual Swa- 
deshi, instead of clothing our people’s. minds with 
garments imported from Nurope. Is political Swaraj 
possible, can Swaraj last if given by others, in a 
country which eternally looks up to foreign lands 
for all additions to human knowledge, for all new 
discoveries in medicine and science, for all new 
inventions in the mechanical arts and the accesso- 
ries of civilised life, and for every leap forward of 
the human mind in its quest of truth ? 


What Prof. Sarkar said and suggested 
is certainly true, and _ our _ intellectual 
workers, young and old, should try their 
utmost to achieve intellectual Swadeshi. At 
the same time those who aree striving to 
achieve political Swaraj may rightly feel that 
they are trying to bring about conditions - 
which would make the attainment of intellec- 
tual swaraj more feasible. We want, not 
merely a few towering intellectual peaks, but 
a high intellectual plateau all round. 
Political swaraj makes this more practicable 
than political subjection. Intellectual swaraj. 
and political swaraj are to a great extent 
interdependent. 


Prof. Sarkar’s Special Calcutta Convocation 
dress 


A special convocation of the Calcutta 
University was held on the 27th Augast 
to confer degrees on the ten graduates who 
are proceeding abroad for further study. 
Addressing them the Vice-Chancellor said :— 


You are getting better chances in life than your 
comrades but at the same time you are undertaking 
heavier responsibilities than those who are staying 
at home. In foreign parts you will be rightly 
regarded as the representatives of this ancient seat 
of learning. You have not, therefore, the private 
individual’s freedom to live the life that he pleases. 
Your speech and behaviour, your intellectual pro- 
gress and moral character will determine in the 
eyes of the foreigners among whom you will live, 
the high or low repute in which this University 
will be held by them. In your persons your coun- 
try, your race, your former teachers, will be on — 
trial before foreign judges. There will be many 
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products of other Universities, European and 
American, among whom you will be thrown and 
with whom you will inevitatly stand comparison 
day after day. I know that it isa very heavy 
responsibility for a young man to shoulder.. Bat I 


am confident, that you will rise to the height of 


this appeal of your country and will never consent 
to shame your fatherland in your person. Let the 


wisdom of the Calcutta University be justified of 


her children. 


* 


But it is not only fresh opportunities of life 


that you are gaining by being sent abroad for 


stidy. It is not merely that you are going to 
stand forth as our intellectual representatives in 
foreign lands. Your country has a still greater 
claim on you. It is your duty to acquire those 
arts, those processes, and those branches of human 
knowledge which are not taught in India, or can- 
not at present be taught here to such a high stand- 
ard asg in Europe or America. You will thus be 
like the daring explorers and merchant adventur- 
ers of 16th century England. who opened new 
trade relations with: far-off lands and brought back 
rich cargoes of hitherto unknown foreign products 
to their native land. In this way you will have 
to. enrich and invigorate the intellectual life of 
India and connect her with the ever-moving, ever- 
progressing outer world of thought and invention. 
Our young graduates who go to foreign countries 
Inspired by such a spirit and try to live up to 
this ideal are only paying back to the land of their 
birth a part? of the debt they owe to her, Their 
foreign travels. whea devoted to such an aim, will 
not only benefit them personally but enrich their 
country also. It is only by a constant succession 
of young, ardent, and patriotic scholars sent abroad 
that we can save India’s life and thought from 
being locked, up in the placid backwaters of a 
stationary civilisation. , 

If India is to take her rightful place among the 
creators of human thought she must constantly 
know what the other great nations are doing and 
how they are doing it. She must know in. what 
respects she can become a creditor nation in the 
modern world. Her sons trained abroad will bring 
this message to her on their return; they will 
naturally be the chief agents of her intellectual 
advance on these modern lines. 

I pray that your hearts may be supported and 
strengthened in the midst of the trials and tempta- 
tions, the hardships and dangers of foreign lands 
by a reflection on the high mission that is for you 
in the near future. In that mission you have our 
hearty wishes for your success. 


Not merely the ten graduates to whom 
these words of noble and wise advice were 
addressed but all who go abroad for study 
would do well to follow them. 


- Inundations in Various Parts of India 


Parts of Sindh, Bengal, Orissa, 
Baroda and. Katniawad have been devastated 
by floods. In some areas whole villages have been 
swept away, rendering hundreds of thousands 
homeless. The loss of cattle and of crops 
has been immense. Men, too, have died in 


ie ee 


Gujarat,’ 
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considerable numbers. 
Presidency the task of giving the kind of 
relief immediately needed has been well 
tackled. The restoration of all cattle lost, the 
rebuilding of houses washed awayor damaged 
and the recropping of fields inundated are 
tasks of greater difficulty requiring the 
expenditure of more time and money. 
Government must help liberally. 

Bombay has been able to begin the work 


In the Bombay 


of relief at once because there is no lack. 
of public-spirited and wealthy persons in 


that presidency. The lot of Orissa has been 
different. Ever since the beginnings of 
British rule, not to go back to an earlier 
period, this province has not been the sole 
nor chief care of any provincial government, 
the result being that it has remained edu- 


- cationally and economically backward. That 


if was once prosperous and enlightened is. 


‘evidenced by its architectural remains. This 


once prosperous land has been again and 
again hard hit-by famine and flood. Both 
Government and the public should, therefore, 
pay special and prompt attention to its needs. 

The giving of immediate relief is not 
the only problem to be faced. The example 
vf America shows that it is not beyond the 
power of engineers to prevent devastation 
by floods. Neither the British Government 


‘nor the Indian States concerned should adopt 


a non possumus attitude. The Bengal Govern- 
ment has published a report on floods in 
north Bengal with maps, covering a _ period 
of half a century, prepared by Prof. P. C. 
Mahalanobis, its late meteorologist. We do 
not know whether any remedial steps based 
thereupon have been taken. Nor do we know 
whether such reports have been prepared for 
other parts of India subject to floods, and 
preventive measures adopted. 


A Useful Maharaja Who Exacts 
Forced Labour 
The following appears in The Daily 
Herald :— 
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The Maharajah is famous not only as a sports- 


man, but as.a lavish entertainer of his European 
guests. 


Oat of the total revenues of his estate—£337,500 
—in 1925, he spent £52,000 on the entertainment 
of guests, £65,000 on the upkeep of his motor-cars 
and stables. £11,250 on his kitchen. The sum 
allotted in the Budget to education was £7 500. 

The British Government . in India has 
passed a law for the protection of Indian 
ruling princes for various reasons. Though 
unintended we are sure, one of its results 
will be the preservation of the species of 
princes to which the Maharaja of Alwar 
belongs. The British Government will shine 
by contrast. PE 

This Maharaja should be selected next 
year to lead thə Indian delegation to the 


_ League of Nations, so that he may be able to 
declare authoritatively from first-hand know- 
| dedge that there is no forced labour in India. 


“generation, Between, 
. 19th century, came in quick succession a series. 


‘accommodation and of. : ] i 
, notification and prevention of infectieus diseases. 





‘Great Britain’s Transformation in 
Health Matters. 


In an editorial note on public health 
problems in Bengal it has been pointed out 
in the May number of The Calcutta Medical 
Journal what a transformation Great Britain 
has ‘undergone in mattersof health within the 
last fifty years. It is stated therein that 


. Between 1831 and 1854 epidemics of cholera 
‘visited this island thrice and people used to offer 
prayers to check their progress, just asin India 
now. As early as that, they found the relationship 
between poverty cum. ignorance and . epidemic 
diseases. Up till 1870, the sanitary departments 
were concerned mainly with the passing of negative 
-orders, such as “do not commit nuisance,” “do not 
keep houses unclean,” “keep the drains clean,” just 
-as here now: ‘It was the Royal Sanitary Com- 
mission of 1871 which laid down, for the first 
‘time, a comprehensive scheme of securing for the 
people “a sanitary minimum of what is_ necessary 
for civilised social. life,’ and pointed out the 
incompleteness of legal enactments and put a 
stress on the correlation and co-ordination of 
various local sanitary authorities and organisations. 
This Jed to the passing of the Public Health Act 
of 1875. This measure and the | Elementary 
-Education Act of 1870 have borne fruit in a single 
1874 and the close of -the 


‘of sanitary and legal enactments of a positive 
-character—on the prevention of river pollution and 
protection of water supplies, provision of housin 
isolation hospitals an 


The early part of the next century saw the passing 
of a number of Acts dealing with midwives, 
employment of children, provision of school meals, 
protection of food, medical inspection and treatment 
-f school children, pensions for the aged, widows 


some important. diseases, 


_ matters, 


river pollution. 


` Government opposition. 


and orphans, the insurance of the adolescent and ` 
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adult against sickness (over 13 millions of people 
were thus. insured in 1924), accident and unemploy- 
ment, housing reform, industrial welfare, maternity 
nursing, dentistry, and with the prevention of 
; such as tuberculosis, 
mental deficiency, lunacy, blindness and venereal 
diseases. Within this period of 50 years, asa 


result of persevering work, the longevity of the 


people has increased from 36 to 56 years. the 
general mortality has diminished by half, the in- 
fantile mortality has come down to 75 per thou- 
sand, deaths from tuberculosis have diminished by 
two-thirds and_the sanitary environment (adequate 
nourishing food, clean houses and clean surround- 


ings) has greatly improved. 


In India Great Britain has enjoyed 
supreme power, including the power of the 
purse, for more than a century. It was 
possible for the British rulers and the British 
rulers alone to do for British-ruled India 
what has been done for Great Britain during 
the last fifty years. But they have not done 
it. Nevertheless, it is the [Indians who are 
held solely responsible for the backward 
condition of India in sanitary, and other. 
The British factories on the banks 
of the Ganges are partly responsible for 


Dr. Gour’s Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 
The Legislative Assembly has passed Sir 


Hari Singh Gour’s Criminal Law Amendment 


Bill by 54 votes to 41 in the teeth of 
The Indian ‘Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1908, Part II, popularly 
known as the Samiti Act, empowered Govern- 
ment to deal with associations declared by 
them to be unlawful. Dr. Gour’s Bill does 
not seek to take away this power; it only 
seeks to confer on the High Courts jurisdic- 
tion, as in all other criminal matters, to 
revise the action of the executive in declaring 
an association unlawful, and to give the right 
of appeal to an aggrieved person. The second 
part of the Bill extends the provisions of the 
Habeas Corpus Act to all British subjects in 
India. A similar bill was passed by the 
Legislative Assembly three years ago, but was 
thrown out by the Council of State. This, too, 
may have a similar fate. Supposing, however, 
that sober and wise body passes it, it will 
have to receive the assent of the Governor- 
General. Government’s opposition is only a 
fresh reminder of the bureaucracy’s love of 
irresponsible. and unlimited power, to be 
exercised without due care and circumspection.. 


NOTES 


Duty on Imported Yarn 


In consequence of the representations 
made by the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association 
the Government of India have revised their 
decision in regard to the cotton industry and 
have decided to impose till March 30, 1930 a 
specific duty of one and a half anna per 
pound on all imported yarn unless the value 
of the yarn exceeds Re 1-14 per pound, yarn 
of higher value being subject to an ad valorem 
duty of 5 percent. The reason given for this 
step and for the time limit is that the 
Japanese yarn which competes with the 
Indian is produced by night work of women 
in factories working with double shifts, and 
that the system of night work by double 
shifts is expected to be stopped by legislation 
in Japan by March, 1930, 


Our mill-owners would do well not to 
depend solely or chiefly on import duties, 
bounties and the like. They should depend 
more on improved machinery, and the in- 
creased effciency of labour produced by 
education and better conditions of living. 


Indian Representation on the East 
African Commission 


In Africa as in every other continent and 
country the welfare of the indigenous in- 
habitants, to be secured by their own self-rule, 
should be the object of all lovers of humanity. 
But in all subject countries the selfish and 
hypocritical masters pretend to be eternal 
trustees and seek to keep the indigenous in- 
habitants in perpetual servitude. Hast Africa 
is no exception to this rule. 

The Kenya White Paper of 1923 admitted 
the “paramount duty of trusteeship” of the 
natives and laid down that this duty “will 
continue asinthe past to be carried out 
under tlie Secretary of State for the Colonies 
by the agents of the Imperial Covernment and 
by them alone.” It was added that the 
British Government were “unable to delegate 
or share this trust with any one else.” 

“Kenya is an African territory and his Majesty’s 
Government think it necessary definitely to record 
their considered opinion that the interests of the 
African natives must be paramount, and that if 
and when those interests and the interests of the 
immigrant races shou'd conflict, the former should 
prevail.” 

This policy is going to be changed. 
The new policy proposed to be adopted was 
outlined in the course of the recent debate 



















in the House of Commons on the subject of | 
Kast Africa. Self-government for Hast Africa 
is to be self-government only for the whites, — 
The Africans are to be under their “trustee- — 
Ship” for ever. This is clear from the — 
following extract from the speech of Mr. 
Amery, Secretary of State for the Colonies: pe? 
All that is laid down in this White Paper, and 
all that constitutes any modification of the under- — 
lying principle of the White Paper of 1923, is that — 
we there explicity reject the idea of white and 
black diarchy and affirm that progress towards — 
self-government on the part of the white commu- 
nity does mean, must mean and ought to mean, an ~ 
association with the black community in the — 
sense of trusteeship to the weaker and more 
numerous part of the population. i 
This means in plain language that the 
East African natives are to remain serfs in 
perpetuity to their white masters and that — 
the lot of the Indian settlers, who were the 
makers of Hast Africa and who far out- — 
number the whites, is to be littls better. 
__ Under 


the first day of the current session of — he 
Assembly the urgency of securing proper 
and adequate representation of Indians on. 
the proposed East African Commission. f 

oe 


“Freedom” for the Calcutta University a 


There can be no question that so long as. — 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee lived he on most — 
occasions of conflict with the bureaucracy i 
fought for his own freedom to do what he 
liked in the Calcutta University with the- j 
help of his self-effacing colleagues and follow- 
ers. It is, therefore, qnite proper, of course, to. 
enumerate again and again all the distinguished — 
men who were tools in his hands as sturdy — 
lovers of academic freedom! We do not 
know whether those who are fond of repeated- — 
ly exploiting an. enumeration of their names — 
are doing so with their consent. It would be- — 
quite easy for us to show up their indepen- 
dence. But we do not like to expose | 
anybody until we are sure that he claims. — 
to have been a worshipper of freedom during | 
the regime and life-time of Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji. ge 

The Swarajist movement professes to be a | 
branch of the Non-co-operation movement. 
This movement sought to destroy the prevailing 
system of University and school education. | 
But for along time past Swarajists have- — 
been claiming, in combination with the 
Mukherjee-Banerji clique, to be the defenders. — 


ia all 
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of the University against Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar, who has spent his whole life, from 
youth upwards, in promoting the causes of 
education, learning and research. It is only 
fitting that plagiarists should join this un- 
holy alliance. Some plagiarists whom we 
had thoroughly exposed in Prabasi by 
means of photographic facsimiles and other 
means implored us not to expose them 
further. So we did not expose them in The 
Modern Review in the same way, thinking 
that they were penitent and would behave 
well in future. But it was misplaced leniency. 

The organ of this unholy alliance has 
stated more than once that Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji and Mr. G. K. Gokhale acted 
together in opposing Lord Curzon’s Univer- 
Act. This is not true. Sir Asutosh voted 
for the measure and Mr. Gokhale against 
jt. Neither is it true that Sir Asutosh 
did not indulge in adulation of the British 
Government or the representatives of the 
British power when it was necessary for 
him to do so. This has been shown in our 
last March number. That he was also guilty 
of carrying out the unjust behests of the 
‘Government will appear from the following 
well-known facts mentioned by 7he Bengalee :— 

Now it is given out in all seriousness that 
from 1906 to 1914the Government failed to impose 
its will on the detailed administration of the Uni- 
versity.—1906—14—Was not that the period of 
-Swadeshi agitation and was it not the time when 
the Government was enforcing its will upon the 
Syndicate? Was this not the period when on the 
suggestion of the Government Mr. Krishna Kumar 
Mitra, Mr. Lalit Mohan Das and Mr. Jitendralal 
Bannerjee were removed from the City and the 
Ripon Colleges under pressure from the Syndicate? 
That is not perhaps a detail of administration. 

It goes against our grain to write 
against a dead man. But some people would 
‘leave us no option. 

It is very often assumed that the critics 
of the Mukherji-Banerji clique are supporters 
of the Government. Our motto has always 
‘been, “Plague on both your houses.” The 
official wire-pulling which Mr. Wordsworth 
exposed was exactly of the same character as 
the methods adopted by the aforesaid clique. 


Zaghlul Pasha 


In Zaghlul Pasha the world has lost one 
of its foremost fighters for freedom. He 
had done and suffered much for the freedom 
of Egypt. His spirit will animate his 
colleagues and followers, and future genera- 
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Zaghlul Pasha 


tions of Egyptians will not. fail to follow his 
example. Therein lies the hope of Egypt. 


Outrages on Women in Bengal 


The Bengali weekly Sanjibani has now 
brought its lists and statistics of outrages 
on women in Bengal during’ the last 
five Bengali years to a close and given a 
summary district by district. It shows that 
such outrages have gone on steadily increas- 
ing year after year. Some figures from this 
summary are given below. The years (B. S.) 
are of the Bengali era. 


District Number of Outrages in the year 

1329 1330 1331 1332 1333 Total 
Calcutta 1 5 12 31 39 88 
24-Parganas 0 -0 19° 20 Seen 
Nadia | ae IT -G D AF 24 40 
Murshidabad sw Go "0 3 3 DING 
Jessore wee 0 1 9 8 6 24 
Khulna UATE 2 3 10 16 
Howra a | 5 5 4 15 
Hughli Gg Q 2 3 6 11 
Burdwau G--g 5 3 4 12 
Midnapore 0 i 4 2 4 10 
Birbhum 0 0 4 0 1 5 
Bankura GO: = 1 1 2 4 
Raishahi Oy 9 4: 38035 
Pabna Oy. ®S 6 3 7 16 
Bogra 0 0 6 3 it 20 
Rangpur a E E Ve: tae 
Dinajpur 0 0 2 6 5°33 


47 1/e—16. 
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District . Number of inex in: the y 


1329 1330: 1331 1332 1393: “Total 
Jalpaiguri sa - (05s 205° -g 0 0 F 
Darjiling ee 0 1 2 1 
Mymensingh ~ 0 1 2° 24.. 28 8 
acca 0. 2 16 . 9 ‘15 42 
Faridpur 0- 0 4 © 6 lö 26 
Bakhargan} . >œ 0 0 2 5 £16 2B 
Tippera 0 0 4. 7 1 12 
Noakhali 1 0 2 1 3 6 
- Chittagong ` 0 O 6. 5 5 16 
Sylhet - 0 1 8 «8 44°31 


Only those cases have been enumerated 
which obtained publicity. These are a small 
fraction of the whole number, There were numer- 
ous other cases which were not published or 
were hushed up for 
or of reprisals by raffians. 

That outrages .on women have been on 
the increase cannot be doubted.’ It may be 
that more cases are at present reported and 
brought before. the law-courts than before 
owing., to ‘increased public vigilance. “But 
this cannot account for all the increase. The 
men of Bengal are not becoming increasingly 
- cowardly and thus indirectly encouraging 
these outfages. The indifference of the 
Government to the need of special efforts 
to cope with the evil has, no doubt, encoura- 
ged .brutal ruffians-to victimise numerous 
unmarried, married and widowed girls and 
women. There is reason to- believe that 
there are organised gangs who carry on this 
sort of diabolical work. 


; 


Inland Steamer Companies in Bengal 


Among the Bills notice for the intro- 
duction of which during.the current session of 
the Legislative Assembly has been duly given, 
we find the following bill which is to be 
sahara by Mr. Khitish Chandra Neogy 

A 


To AMEND THE INLAND Steam VESSELS Acr 1 
OF 

1. Whereas it is expedient to amend the 
Inland Steam Vessels Act, 1917,it is hereby 
enacted as follows :— 

SHORT TITLE AND CoMMENCEME 

(1) This Act may be called the and Steam 
Vessels (Amendment) Act, 1927. 

(2) It shall come into force on the first day of 
January, 1928. 


2. In chapter VI after section 54 .the following’ 


sections shall be inserted, namely : 
MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM FREIGHTS AND FARES TO 
BE FIXED 
54 A. The Governor-General in Council may 
by notification in the Gazette of India prescribe 
the maximum and minimum rates of freights. and 


thew 


fear of social obloquy 
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‘fares which it shall be lawful for the owner of 
inland steam vessels to charge for the conveyance 
of goods and passengers.’ 


Apvisory COMMITTEES. 

“54 B. The local Government may make rules 
for the appointment of Advisory Committees to 
advise the owner of an inland steam vessel on 
questions affecting the interests of passengers and - 
may prescribe by rules the constitution and func- 
tions of such committees.” 


The extreme urgency and necessity of 


having the above bill enacted can hardly be 


expressed by its laconic paragraphs. There ` 
is more in if than meets the eye of a 
reader who is more conversant with the 
history of this bill. | 

For many years the people of Bengal 
have been suffering from the extortionate 
and unsympathetic mannér in which the ` 
River Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. and the 
India General Navigation Co. Ltd. have 
been dealing with their passengers. As 
late as 1921 Maulvi A. H. M. Wazir Ali 
raised before the Bengal Legislative’ Council 
the question of forcing these companies to 
reduce fares and provide waiting rooms at all 
stations. He pointed out how even in some 
of the most paying stations the Companies 
had provided no waiting rooms. ‘These 
Steamer Companies were also charging too 
high a fare in many cases, pinning their faith 
on the strength of’ their monopoly. The 
Companies were also in the habit of raising 
their fares every now and then, and that 
without any reference to justice or fair ` 
dealing. E. g. take the following changes : 


Fare from 1913 1914 1918 1921 ° 
Barisal to’ Rs. as, p. Rs. as. p. Rs. as. p. Rs. as p, 
Chittagong 1 13 11402 20 2120 
Madaripur 0 120 0 1402 10 2 46 


The above conclusively proves that the 
Companies were guided by no. principles in 
fixing fares. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr, the then member in 
charge of the Department of Commerce, 
astounded the Council by saying in the 
course of the discussion : 

“We have no more power to compel the Steamer 
Companies to provide waiting rooms or to reducé 
their fares, than.we have the power to Compel 
Messrs. Whiteaway Laidlaw and Co. to provide 
waiting rooms for their Customers or to sell their 
goods at certain prices. 

A hopelegsly foolish remark to make in 
connection with a public utility service affect- 
ing a population of several millions. Could the 
hon’ble member say why Railway Companies 
felt bound to provide waiting rooms for 
their passengers ? ; 
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Other matters connected with the doings of 
the monopolist companies show that where 
_they have constructed waiting rooms, the 
money has mostly come from. District Boards 
and similar public bodies. The construction 
of the Gabkhan Bharani Khal, a canalexcavated 
at a cost of over 7 lacs, paid from 
provincial revenues, which reduced the 
distance between many of the stations 
served by these Steamer Companies, led to 
no reduction of fares; rather the Companies 
forgot even to show the reduced mileages 
on their tickets. A test case was made to 
establish the fraud involved in this and the 
decree went against the Companies. The 
Steamers run by the Companies are mostly 
obsolete and constructed in the eighties and 
nineties of the last century. The result of 
. all this is that the people of Bengal are 
~- being made to suffer untold misery so that 
the Companies may make great profit. And 
they are making it. The Government of 
- Bengal having expressed their inability to do 
anything in the matter, Mr. Neogy is taking 
the appeal to the Assembly. Whether he 
‘will succeed in his attempt to redress long- 
' standing public grievances against Companies 
who have powerful friends, remains to be 

seen. 


Welcome to Mr. C. F. Andrews 


Along with the rest of our countrymen 
we extend a cordial welcome to Mr. ©. F 
Andrews on his return to the land of his 
adoption after his most strenuous labours 
-in South Africa on behalf of the Indian 
settlers of that country. He has done, his 
work all along with great tact and charity 
and faith in God and in human nature. 


man 


‘Execution of Sacco and Vanzetti 


The execution in America of the Italian 
emigrant labourers Sacco and Vanzetti 
seven years after their arrest on a charge 
of murder and after a most protracted frial 
has created a great sensation all over the 
world. It is not their fellow-labourers, 
fellow-socialists, or fellow-communists alone 
who believe in their innocence or at least 
doubt if there was sufficient evidence to 
convict them; numerous other people, 
_ entirely unconnected with any kind of labour 
movement, are not convinced that they were 
guilty of the crime of which they were 
accused. In any case, they had been kept 


~ than — 
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in prison for so many years after convic- 
tion, in suspense as to their ultimate fate, 
that it would not have been cheating justice 
of her dues if they had not been executed. 


== 


Women’s Demand for Modification of 
Hindu Law of Inheritance 


At the Dacca Young Men’s Conference 
Miss Sakuntala Chaudhuri moved a resolu- 
tion urging necessary alteration in the Hindu 
law of Dayabhaga, which denies to Hindu 
women a legal right to their paternal pro- 
perty. The resolution was lost by a small 
majority. Miss Chaudhuri was right in her 


diagnosis that this denial of the right to a 


share of paternal property was one of the 
causes of the regrettable dowry or “bride- 
groom-price” systern. l 

Raja Rammohan Roy has shown in his 
paper on Hindu women’s right to property 
that some ancient codes of Hindu law have 
assigned to. women a share of ancestral pro- 
perty and of the ` husbands property. 
Women, and men who are advocates of 
women’s rights, should read this paper, and 
carry on an agitation until this ancient right 


is recognised. n 


Investiture of the Maharaja of Tripura 


In our -boyhcod we used to read of a 
country called “Svadhin Tripura” or In- 
dependent Tripura. Even thén, no doubt, 
if it came to fighting for preserving his 
independence, the Maharaja would not have 
been in a position to do so. But in Europe and 
America, there are a good many independent 
countries the population of which is less 
many of our districts. Yet their 
powerful neighbours have not deprived 
them of their independence. It is different 
in India. Within the life-time of two gene- 
rations or so, Bhutan and Sikkim and Tripura 
have lost their independence, not as the 
result of defeat in war but on account of 
peaceful pressure. Hence the Indian public 
have had to read the -news of the recent 
investiture of the Maharaja of ‘Tripura by the 
Governor of Bengal. 


Women Prisoners in Bengal 
According to the Bengal Jail Adminis- 
tration Report for 1926, during that year 
420 women were directly admitted to jails 


NOTES 


from Court. Of these 284 were Hindus, 117 
Mahomedans and 11 Christians, and 58 be- 
longed to all other classes. As Musalmans 
form the majority of the inhabitants of Bengal, 
the fact that their female convict population 
is half that of the Hindu female convict popu- 
lation is a matter for satisfaction. It is due in 
part to the stricter observance of the purdah 
by Muslims. The Hindu community should 
seriously inquire into the causes which have 
sent such a disproportionately large number 
of their women to jail. It is no consolation 
that in Western countries the proportion of 
female convicts is larger. 


Male Prisoners in Bengal 


Of the male convicts 12126 were Muha- 
mmadans and 8646 were Hindus and Sikhs. 
In proportion to population the Musalmans 
were found to be more criminally inclined 
than the Hindus. 

Taking both male and female convicts, 
56.06 per cent. were Muhammadans and 40.68 
Hindus, their pergentages in the general 
population being 53.55 and 43.72 respectively. 


Prof. Taraporewala’s Reappointment 


The question of the re-appointment of 
Professor Taraporewala as Professor of com- 
parative philology for a period of three years 
gave rise to a lively discussion at a recent 
meeting of the Calcutta University Senate, 
We desire to notice a few points that arose 
in the course of the discussion. We gather 
from what various speakers said that the idea 
of doing without the professor’s services, at 
any rate for one year, arose because there 
were few or no students in his class, and 
because the financial condition of the univer- 
sity is unsatisfactory. That the financial 
condition of the university is unsatisfactory, 
is indisputable, and therefore in the abstract 
it has the right to abolish any chair that it 
thinks necessary and justifiable. But consis- 
tency should be observed in doing so. We 
will not refer to any person who is no longer 
a Professor. But there are Professors who, 
from the date of their appointment, have 
never had a class and have never taught a 
single student, and, in fact, the subjects they 
profess do not form parts of university 
curricula. Why were they appointed and re- 
appointed? A merely technical answer will 
not do. An impecunious university cannot 


aftord to throw away thousands of rupees for 
such chairs. Professor Taraporewala is, we 
believe, the only man in our university who 
knows both Sanskrit and Avestan philology, 
as well as European philology. If in any 
year there be no students in his comparative 
philology class, his services can be utilized 
in other ways, aS he is a versatile scholar. 
But the other professors we speak of have 
not been and cannot be made useful in this 
way.—We should add that Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar is not the man responsible for their 
appointment and re-appointment. 


Dr. Howells said: “They should be care- 
it might be interpreted elsewkere 
that there was no room for a non-Bengali 
scholar in the Calcutta University.” Dr. B.C. 


ful lest 


Roy rightly repudiated the suggestion on 
behalf of the University. Thereupon Dr. 


Howells said: “I never suggested anything 


of the kind. I only said that we should be 
careful lest it be misinterpreted.” 
Howells may not have suggested any such 


thing, but the mere mention of such a thing 


was mischievous and unnecessary. The 
following most important chairs are occupied 
by non-Bengalis, proving that the Calcutta 
University does not discriminate against 
non-Bengalis : Tagore Law Professorship, 
Dinshaw Fardunji Mulla; George V. Professor- 
ship of Philosophy, S. Radhakrishnan ; 
Hardinge Professorship of Higher Mathematics, 
Ganesh Prasad; Carmichael Professorship 
of Ancient History and Culture, D. R. Bhan- 
darkar; Sir Taraknath Professorship of 
Physics, ©. V. Raman; Sir Rashbehary Ghose 
Professorship of Botany, S. P. Agharkar; 
Professorship of Comparative Philology, I.J.S. 
Taraporewala. It is needless to mention the 
names of non-Bengali lecturers and readers. 


Temporary I. M. S. Recruitment in 
England 


British doctors are being appointed 
temporarily to the I. M.S. on lavish scales 
of pay and gratuities. Equally qualified 
and better qualified Indian doctors can be 
had for more, moderate salaries. But their 
claims are overlooked, obviously on racial 
grounds. British I. C. S. men want British 
doctors, and so their racial selfishness and 
prejudice must be respected! The excuse 


is that as the Lee Commission’s recommenda- | 


tions ve the I. M. S. have not yet been 
disposed of. it is neecessarv to make these 
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appointments. But why could not the re- 
commendations be disposed of expeditiously 
and why could not highly qualified Indian 
doctors be given these temporary appoint- 
ments ? 


Women Degree-holders in Madras 
| At the annual convocation of the Madras 
= University Professor Dewan Bahadur K. 
Ramunni Menon said in the course of his 


i address :— 


The Madras University had more than 500 
women first degree-holders on its rolls, about forty 
per cent, of whom were further qualified for teach- 
ing. He believed Madras was the first, province 
in India in the progress of female education. 

Other provinces should emulate 
example of Madras. 


i the 
p mide 

-An Indian Going With An Arctic 

£ 


Expedition 


Mr. Sharat Kumar Roy, assistant Curator 
of Invertebrate Paleontology of the Field 
Museum of Natural History of Chicago, and 
= formerly a member of the scientific staff 
of the New York state museum in Albany, 
= has been selected as one of the members 
~ of the Rawson-MacMillan Arctic expedition 
of the Field Museum. 
| This expedition, which is under the 
~ leadership of Commander Donald B. MacMillan, 
= a widely known Arctic explorer, was to 
leave Wiscasset, Me. U. S. A., onthe 25th 
June last for a fifteeu months’ trip. 

The two ships of the party were to move to 
Sidney, Nova Scotia, for additional supplies ; 
thence they were to proceed to Battle harbor, 
Labrador, and up the coast to Kowk. From 
there one of the ships will go on alone to 

Baffin Land, entering Frobisher bay and 
Cumberland gulf, the coasts of which have 
been but little or never explored. 

The party will operate from a base at 
Nain, an Eskimo village on the coast of 
Labrador, where it will set up winter head- 
quarters and establish a scientific station. 
It will collect specimens of plants, fossils, 
fish, animals and birds of the Arctic and 
in the winter will penetrate the interior 
of Labrador and stay several® months. with 
the Naskapis, the most northerly of Algon- 
quin Indians. | 

Mr. Roy, who has the degrees of bachelor 
of arts and master of science, is a member 
of Sigma XI Paleontological Society of 


= =e ! 
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America, the American 
Advancement of Science, 


Society for the 
Theta Delta Pi 





Mr. Sharat Kumar Ray 


and Kappa Epsilon Pi. He is a post-graduate 
research student at the University of 
Chicago. 


The Proposed Secondary Board of Education 


There has been some controversy in the 
papers on the subject of the proposed 
secondary Board of Education for Bengal. It 
should be an independent body. Admittedly 
it cannot be entirely independent of the 
Government ; but Government should have a 
voice only as it has a voice, say, in the 
affairs of the Calcutta Municipality or in 
those of the Allahabad University. The majority 
of its members should be elected non-ofticials, 
a fraction of them being teachers. The 
Caleutta University should be represented in 
it by some elected non-official Fellows. The 
Bengal Government should be represented by 


à 


NOTES 


a small minority of nominated men, most of 
them preferably non-officials. The rules 
should be so framed as not to enable the 
Board to arbitrarily reduce the number of 
secondary schools and of undergraduates. Its 


public examinations ‘should be under the. 


control of the Caleutta University, which 
should bedemocratised alor g with the formation 
_ of the Secondary Board. 


Hindus on the Frontier 


That numerous Hindus living in the 
N.-W. Frontier area have been compelled by 
their numerically superior fanatical Muslim 
neighbours by threats to leave their hearths 
and homes and property avd that` much, if 
not most or all, of their property has been 
jaxia-ized, is an undoubted fact. Other out- 
rages have also been committed.. Under the 
guidance of fanatical mullahs these frontiers- 
men have found a short cut to prosperity in 
this world and salvation in the next. We 
have no knowledge and experience of the 
next world; we have some, of the affairs of 
this worid, Savagery and robbery cannot 
bring enduring prosperity to any community. 
‘We are aware that success in predatory ex- 
ploits on the international scale, though 
morally reprehensible, pay for some time. 
But .those who adopt such wicked methods 
against their village, town and district 

„neighbours only write themselves down as 
both fools-and savages. | 


It was officially declared that the Indian ° 


contingent was sent to China for the protec- 
tion of Indians in that country. No contin- 
gent needed to cross the seas to protect cis- 
Frontier and  trans-Frontier - Hindus ;—the 
battalions and regiments have been there all 
along. Did Government mobilise or threaten 
to mobilise them for the protection of the 
Hindus? Did it take any other step for the 
Same purpose? If not, why not? 


Maulvi Leakat Husain on the Causes of 
Communal Strife 


Maulvi Leakat Husain, an orthodox and. 
sincere Musalman, has been all allong a 
staunch nationalist advocate of friendship 
between all castes and creeds and of joint 
ende avour for’ our common good. Recently 
he has tried to produce Hindu-Moslem 
amit y by pointing out the causes of conflict 
and suggesting cures thereof. This attempt 
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of his, like all his previous endeavours, is 
entirely praiseworthy. 

Our conviction is, and this has been 
admitted by Muslims who have read the 
Quran, that music before mosques has not 
been prohibited therein. It is not at all a 
religious question. Apart from the fact that 
in the past music has been played by Hindus 
before numerous mosques without objection, 
the Musalmans themselves do so and have 
always done so. And they do not. object to 
British martial music played before mosques. 
Maulvi Leakat Husain has pointed out that 
when on one occasion the prophet Muhammad 
was engaged in prayer in a mosque with 
some of his followers, a hawker passed along 
the road in front making a terrific noise 
with some sort of music. The prophet did 
not forbid him to do so, but went on with 
his devotions. It is not piety, according to 
Islam or any other religion, to break the 
heads of‘ people who pass along ` public 
highways playing music before houses of wor- 
ship. Nor is it anything but wickedness 
to intentionally disturb people in their acts 
of devotion. 

We would not insist on stopping or 
allowing music before mosques by legislation 
or executive order. ‘It is not only a religious 
but a secular civic right to pass in procession 
with music along public thorougfares. People 
should not be deprived of this right. Noise 
of all kinds, not merely the music of Hindus, 
in front of all houses of worship, not merely 
of mosques, may be prevented or minimised 
by mutual friendly understanding. If that 
cannot be done, we deserve to slavishly 
obey the orders of foreigners, now leaning 
to this side, now to that. 

Some Muslims object to Hindus carrying 
the images of their gods and goddesses along 
roads in front of mosques. They should 
remember, a modern State is not an Islamic 
theocracy ; it must protect all in the exer- 
cise of their right to religious observances 
which are not inhuman, immoral or criminal. 
They should also remember that the carrying 
of taxias and other things by Muslims is 


also idolatrous. 

As regards cow-killing, Hindus must 
tolerate it. Musalmans have as much right 
to sacrifice gattle as Hindus have to sacrifice 
buff loes ‘and goats. We would impose on 
both Hindu and Muslim animal sacrifices 
only those restrictions which are imposed. 
on the slaughter of animals in civilized coun- 
tries where pigs, cattle, sheep, goats, etc., 


. of ‘prime cattle should be prevented. 
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are slaughtered alike. The slaughter of 
animals is a gruesome sight. It ought not 
to be done in public either by . Hindus or 
by Muslims. Humanity, public decency and 
Sanitation make it necessary that it should 
be done in places screened from the gaze of 
passers-by. This principle is observed in 
Europe and America. It should be observed in 
India,teo. For economic reasons the slaughter 
Hindus 


‘and Muslims should co-operate to do so.. 


Shuddhi and Sangathan stand on the same 
footing as tabligh and tanzim. 


Scand 
+ 


Dr. Ansari’s views on the present 
situation 


In the course of an interview to the 
Associated Press, Dr. Ansari summed up his 
views on the present political situation as 
follows : 


“I urge that all our energies and_ resources 
should be concentrated on fighting the enemy 
residing inside our own body, viz. communal and 
political discord. I beseech Hindus and Mussal- 
mans, to cease fratricidal warfare, and settie the 
communal question without narrowness and bigotry. 
I appeal to all those who. still desire to go to the 
Councils, to frankly confess that they dre Co-ope- 
rators, to sink their differences, their quarrels and 
to form one united popular party. ; 

' “I cordially invite all communities and all poli- 
tical parties to join the National organisation in a 
body, in order to strengthen it and make it truly 
representative and national. I plead 
Labour which has‘ been shamefully neglected by us 
so far; and lastly, I advise the speedy preparation 
of the future Constitution of India.” 


Whether the making of this . pronounce- 
ment after most provincial congress 
committees had declared themselves in favour 
of Dr. Ansari’s election to the congress 
presidential chair, was a deliberate stroke 
of policy, we .cannot say.-- But it is 
certain that. if -his views., had been 
known beforehand some of his supporters 


. in the provinces would not have . voted for 


him. i. ae 

We do not find anything objectionable 
in his views, though in detail we would not 
say all that he has said, and in the way he 
has done so. S 

He continues to be a believer in Non- 


co-operation. He says: “We must realise 


the cause of. 
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that we have failed; and that, from being- 
on the crest of the wave, as we were during 
the height of Non-co-operation, we are to- 
day in the lowest depths of a trough.” Buf 
he declares all the same :— . 

I feel, as certain as ever, that apart from any 
very extraordinary and unexpected occurrences, wê- 
shall win back our freedom only by self-discipline. 
self-organisation and self-help, and through a move- 
ment in which we would be obliged to resort to- 
direct action in some shape or form. 


Our feelings are similar. 


T EIA 


Sir R. N. Mukherji on Co-operation 


When Sir Rajendranath Mukherji speaks: 
on any movement which requires business 


-capacity and solvency to carry to a success- 


ful issue, he has. the right to be heard. In 
his recent pronouncement on the Co-operative- 
movement in Bengal, he pointed out that 
the things from which at present the province- 
is suffering and which make it. ¢mperative 
to push on Co-operation® are exactly the 
things which stand in the way of the spread 
and consolidation of the movement. Bengal 
suffers from poverty, . indebtedness and. 
illiteracy. These stand in the way of 
the spread of the movement. But it is mainly 
co-operation which can pull Bengal out of 
the slough of despond. Sir Rajendranath 
pointed out how the peasants of Germany 
and Ireland have got rid of their ‘indebted 
condition by recourse to, c2-operation, and 
how Italy has fought illiteracy with the same 
weapon. 

He wants our villages to be made centres. 
of the movement. In his opinion all the. 
villagers should become members of the 
village co-operative societies, which should 
be autonomous in their own internal affairs, 
as far as may be practicable. l 

‘the co-operative movement is at present 
under official guidance and control. It 
should be democratised. But any attempt 
which may have to be made in that direction 
must be made by men whose honesty and 
solvency are unquestionable and whose busi- 
ness capacity has been proved by successful 
work in other directions. 





INDIA’S WOMANHOOD =? 


News and Portraits 


Miss Saza Ray, daughter of the late Dr. candidates—Srmatt Maya Desr and SRUUKTA 
Paresh Ranjan Ray has, as announced [Tryna Drsr—sought the suffrage of the male 
‘before, topped the list of successful 
candidates (first class first) in the Allahabad 
M. Se. (previous) examination in Chemistry. 
Miss Ray’s academic distinction deserves 
special mention in view of the fact that 
a very few girl students in this country go 
in for science degrees. 








Mrs. Anna Thomas 
Supdt. Matern ty Dept., Madura 









Miss Sheila Ray 


Mrs. Asrukana Dent, daughter of the late 
Prof. Hiralal Sanyal of the Calcutta University 
Law College has passed the last B. A. examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University with high 
second class Honours in English. She did 
well at the Matriculation and Intermediate 
Examinations. Much credit is due to her 
because she has been able to prosecute her 
Studies even after entering married life. 

Although the citizens of Calcutta enjoy the 
privilege of electing women councillors to the 
Municipal Corporation yet it is regrettable that 
not a single lady has been elected to that 
body as yet. At the last election two lady 
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voters. But neither of them has been 


returned. 


In the sphere of civic 


activities 


LasaAdwav 


Indian ladies are 
Wea learn: 


and educational 
making much 





Mr. Ponnuswaml 

Mrs. Laxsumt Amman has been nominated 
as a member of the Vellore Municipal Council. 
Mrs. Jayacaksuat Kumar has been nominated 
as a member of Chingliput District Educational 
Council. Mrs. H. Sareru PONNUSWAMI, M.B.E., 
Secretary of the Red Cross Society, 
Palameottah has been nominated as a member 
of the Tinnevelly District Board. 

Mrs. Anna Tuomas has been awarded first 
prize medal for an essay on child-welfare. 


MORNING LIGHT 


A tist Mr Devinracan Dave Chl rau srdbaeams 
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-T0 JAVA 


FROM THE PILGRIM FROM INDIA. 
(Translated from the Original Bengali) 


aed 


| 


In a dim distant unrecorded age 
we had met, thou and I— 

When my speech became tangled in thine 
and my life in thy life. 


The ast Wind had carried thy beckoning call 
through an unseen path of the air- l : 
to a distant sun-lit shore 
fanned by the coconut leaves. 
It blended with the conch-shell sound 
that rose in worship at the shrines 
by the sacred waters of the Ganges. 


The great God Vishnu spoke to me, 
and spoke Uma, the ten-armed, Goddess: 
“Make ready thy boat, carry the rites of our worship 
across the unknown sea”. 
The Ganges stretched her arm. to. the eastern ocean 
. jin a flow of majestic gesture. 
From the heavens spoke to me two mighty voices— 
the one that had sung of Rama’s glory of sorrow 
and the other of Arjuna’s triumphant a arm,— | 
urging me to bear along the waves 
their epic lines to the eastern islands; 
and the heart of my land murmured to me ‘its hope . 
that it might build its nest of love | 
in a far-away land: of its dream. 


H 


. The morning came ; my boat danced on the dark blue water, 
her white sails proud of the favour of a friendly breeze. 
She kissed thy shore, a stir ran athwart thy sky, 
and the green veil fluttered on the breast of ihe. Nymph of thy 
woodland. i 
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We met in the shade of the night-fall, 
in the dark hours of the earth ; 
the still evening was touched to its depth 
by the blessings of the Seven Holy Stars of Wisdom. 
The night waned; and Dawn scattered her prodigal gold 
on the path of our meeting 
along which the two companion souls 
combined their journey through ages 
among a crowd of gigantic visions. 


Til 


The time wore on, the dark night came upon us, 
and we knew not each other. 

The seat we shared was buried under the Dust 
raised by Time’s chariot wheels. 

By the receding flood of oblivion I was borne back 
to my own lonely shore— 
my hands bare, my mind langorous with sleep. 

The sea before my house remained dumb 
of the mystery of a meeting, it had witnessed, 


_ and the garrulous Ganges spoke not to me 


of a hidden long track to her other sacred haunt. 
IV i © 

Thy call reaches me once again 

across hundreds of speechless years. 
I come to thee, look in thine eyes, 

and seem to see there the light of the wonder 

at-our first meeting in thy forest glade, 

of the gladness of a promise 


When we tied golden threads of kinship 
round each other’s wrist. -- 


That ancient token, grown pale, 
has not yet slipped off thy right £ arm, 
and our wayfaring path of old 
lies strewn with the remnants of my speech. 
They help me to retrace my way to the inner chamber of thy life 
where still the light is burning that we kindled together 
on the forgotten evening of our union. 


Remember me, even: as I remember thy face, 
and recognise in me as thine own, 
the old that has been lost, to be regained and made new. 


Batavia ; 
August 21, 1927 ° 7 RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
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' WHEN SHOULD INDIA HAVE SELF-RULE? > 


By tae Rev. Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


NE of the most remarkable groups of men 
known to modern history was that com- 
pany of patriots in America in 1776 who 

threw off the British yoke and launched the 
United States as a new and free nation in 
the world. If they had waited for freedom 
until their British masters had educated them 
for it and pronounced them fit, they would 
have waited until doomsday. 

England long tried the short-sighted, im- 
perialistic policy of holding Canada under 
close domination, treating her people like 
children unable to take care of themselves, 
just as she is treating India, and withhold- 
ing from them the self-government that they 
wanted, while she went on with her exas- 
parating plan of putting them off with 
promises and pretending to educate them for 
“freedom” instead of giving freedom. Like 
any other “self-respecting people they chafed, 
protested and reb@lled, and England would 
have lost them, as she had lost her American 
colonies at the South, had not Lord Durham, 
who was sent to Canada to look into matters, 
returned home with a report which shocked 
the British Government into sense, and 
caused it to grant to the Canadian people, 
practically at once, a very substantial quantum 
of real self-government. 

Japan did not require to be educated for 
freedom and self-rule by a foreign power. 
Siam did not. Yet both nations are making 
fine progress, and are ruling themselves well. 

Turkey has at last got for herself a 
government that gives every evidence of 
being strong, well organised, and enlightened. 
Her long delay was caused by foreign domi- 
nations and tyrannies. With relief from 
foreign control, and with freedom to manage 
her own affairs, she ig taking her place by 
the side of the most progressive nations of 
the world. 

All the South American peoples have 


created for themselves governments that are 


reasonably good, some of them very good; 
and all bave done it themselves with no 
domination or training by foreigners. While 
they were under Spain and Portugal their 
governments were abominable. Under self- 


rule they are steadily approximating the” 
best. 

The woes of China have come almost ¢. 
wholly from foreign nations forcing opium = 
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afar 


upon her, robbing ner of her best Pee, K3 


and large areas of her territory, 


depriving . 


her of her customs and dominating herin a`: 


score of ways. 


If she had been let alone to: 


adjust herself to the conditions of the modern ` 
world in her own way and under her own ` 


leadership, as Japan was, 
reason to believe that today we should have 
seen a peaceful and prosperous China, not 
quite so far advanced as Japan, but progress- 
ing steadily and on the whole wisely, and 
occupying a place in the world little less 
important than those of the great -nations of 
Europe and America. 

One of the most remarkable achievements 
of the modern world is the progress made 
by the negroes in America since their eman- 
cipation in 1863. Suppose that instead of 
freeing the slaves at once and setting them 
at once to the task of walking on their own 
legs, we had said as the British say of the 
people of India: “No, not now. We must go 
slow. Some time, after many years, it may 
do to free them; but we must keep them 
where they are for a long time and let 
masters, overseers and slave-drivers train 
them for freedom. As soon as we think they 
are fit to govern themselves we will grant 
them their liberty H would they have been 
free today ? Or in a thousand years ? 

How long would it take a child, kept on 


crutches, to learn to walk, run and ' perform 


with vigor on its legs? How long would it 


take a person kept out of the water to learn 


to swim? Of what value is training received 
from masters who look down upon those 
being trained as inferiors and virtual serfs 
because their colour is brown? Instead of 
the people of India needing more training 
from the British, the fact is, they have had 
far too much such training already. What 
they need is to get on to their own feet, 
stand up as men and train themselves. The 
more training they get from lords and 
masters the weaker they will be, and the 


their. 


there is every ` 
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less able to go alone. Is there any reason 
ito believe that the so-called training of the 
Indian people for self-rule, conducted as 
‘that = So-called training is now . being 
“conducted under virtual slavery and by 
virtually slave-masters, that is, under the 
absolute. dominance of the British bureauera- 
‘Cy,-18 there any reason to believe that if it 
went on for a hundred years, it would fit 


them any better than they are fitted now by ` 


their own mative intelligence, their own 
natural instincts for law. and order, and their 
‘experience of three thousand years of actual 
practice of self-rule ? 

I repeat, England’s whole manner of 
dealing with India in withholding  self-rule 
from her until she is first “educated” and 
“trained” and made “fit” for it, is eontrary 
to the best modern psychology and the best 
modern systems of education. If there is 
anything that our best psychologists and 
educators unite on, and declare to be settled 
and certain, it is that the only way in which 
individuals ` or groups of individuals can be 
effectually trained for anything practical, or 
made really fit for anything practieal, is by 
the method of actual doing, of experiment, of 
practice, of “trial and error” or trial under 
the possibilities of success and possibilities 
of failure. The child has to learn to walk 
by walking, to speak by speaking, to write 
by writing, to think by thinking, to use all 
his faculties and powers by using them, to 


do everything he has to doin life by doing. 


Every step forward in civilization has been 
attained by experiment, and experiment al- 
ways involving the possibility of mistakes. 
It is.by their mistakes as well as by their 
successes that men and nations always have 
to learn and to advance. There is no other 
way. a 

It is a calamity to India, of the first 
magnitude, that throughout all the dealings of 
the British with her this principle has been 
ignored. And it is ignored still, If England 
herself had been kept by some _ superior 
power from self-rule until she could govern 
herself without any mistakes, or until in the 
‘judgment of that dominating power she was 
“fit”, she would today be in political slavery, 
as India is. The same is teue of the United 
States, The same is true of every nation. 
Every nation in the world thaf rules itself 
has learned to do so by actual experience, 
and never by being taught by a foreign 
power. They have all learned to swim by 
going into the water. India simply demands 
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the right to go into the water. One year of 
actually governing themselves, making mistakes 
and correcting them, would do more to train 
the Indian people .for self-rule than a 
millenium of the sham training which they 
are now getting from their British masters. 
Dare any one deny that Gladstone was right 
in declaring that “every year and every 
month that a subject people are kept under 
the administration of a despotic government, 
renders them less fit for free institutions ?” 


Just when should India receive freedom 
and self-rule? This question has been answered 
already. -But let me cite definite answers 
from distinguished and trustworthy English- 
men. ; 


No Englishman knows India better than 
Rev. C. F. Andrews, who came there. more: 
than a quarter of a century ago, was for a 
time missionary of the Church of England! 
and a college professor, and who for some 
years past has traveled all over India devoting: 
himself to work of social reform. Mr. 
Andrews tells us unhesitatingly that, in his. 
judgment, the Indian people should. have self- 
rule at once, that is, as soon as proper 
adjustments for it can be made, and that 
delay in order to carry on what is ‘mistakenly 
called “educating them for°freedom’’ is folly, 
and only makes conditions worse. Here are 


his own words : 


“A few days agoa professor from America 
asked me the question, whether India would prefer 
Swaraj (self-government) tomorrow, or wait for 
twenty years, when it might be had with less 
danger of confusion and disaster in the process. I 
said to him that the real danger was not that of 
the confusion which might take place if Swaraj 
came to India tomorrow, but rather the danger of 
delay ; because every year that Swaraj was not 
obtained was another year of foreign instetutions, 
foreign government and foreign tramplimg, upon 
India’s rights. I asked him, as an American, what 
he would think if foreign institutions were imposed 
upon his own country. Would he wish to get ri 
of them immediately, even if there was some 
disturbance in the process? Or would he be 
willing to wait for twenty or any other number 
of years, during which those very foreign insti- 
tutions would become still more hard to get rid 
of ? He replied immediately, “We, would never 
allow. foreign institutions to be imposed upon 
America even for a moment, much less a term of 
vears.” I said to him, “Then yor see the whole 
Indian situation at one glance, and you can under- 
stand why Indians are impatient, and cannot bear 
even a single year to be passed under the foreign 
yoke.” He confessed to me, “I have asked Indians 
from one end of India to the other the same 
question that I asked you, and they have all given 
me the same answer. They have all said, We 
want self-government now. We protest against 


WHEN SHOULD INDIA HAVE SELE-RULE? 


Britain’ s utterly unnecessary 


and exasperating 
delay.’ í 


The following is what Mr. Bernard Hough- 
ton, long a distinguished member of the 
British-Indian Civil Service, saysabout delay : 


“Why should political freedom come to, India 
slowly ? Itis ready for freedom today. Tt is not 
a barbarous country. It possesses a civilization 
far older than ours (that of Britain). In some 
respects, particularly in its village organizations, 
its civilization is more democratic and better than 
ours. Indians are, peaceable, intelligent, quick to 
unite in group action. The writings and speeches 
of their ledders and the tone of their newspapers 
strike a higher note than in England. Indians 
really strive after ideals, they really. believe in 
moral principles. ls. not such a untRy ready for 
self-rule ? It is no argument to say that because 
Britain has taken. 800 years to attain democracy, 
therefore, India too must advance at tortoise pace. 
Events and ideas move a hundred. times more 
swiftly now than of old. Look atthe United 
States of America. At a leap they obtained freedom 
and a constitution which after 150 years is still 
ahead of Britain. Look at Japan. India ‘aspires 
‘to govern herself. For this she is ready. It will 
be a crime against humanity if sheis prevented.” 

A number of times within the last five 
years the British Labour Party has declared 
itself unequivocally in, favor of self-rule for 
India, and not in some far off future but 
immediately? as soon as proper arrangements 
can be made. Orfe of its most recent 
declarations is the following: 

“We believe that the time has come when our 
brothers in all parts of India are capable (not will 
‘be sometime but are now) of controlling their own 
affairs equally along with South Africa and other 
British Dominions, and we hereby pledge ourselves 
-to assist in every way possible to bring about this 
‘much-desired reform.” 


The Boers were not required to wait 

twenty years, or ten, or five, or two, for self- 
government. AS soon as a constitution could 
be framed and proper governmental machinery 
could be set. up, home-rule was given them. 
And it has worked well. The Indian people 
‘see no reason why self-government. should 
‘not be given to them as promptly as to the 
Boers. . 
What the Indian people need and demand 
is to have the useless crutch, the galling 
-crutch, the weakening and injurious crutch 
-of government by foreigners taken away 
without further ‘annoying postponement, and 
to be allowed ‘to: use and develop their own 
legs. 

No one has expressed this better than 
Mrs. Annie Besant, the eminent English- 
-~woman who knows India so well : 


‘Indians are tired of Britain’s grandmotherly 
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legislation which always treats them as babes. P = 2 
8 @ one 
babes: crawl by themselves, get up and try to walk ` # 


the British think them babes, very well, 


and then tumble down -until by tumbles the ney learn © ve ; 
equilibrium. they learn to walk eadinag — 

strings they will always. develop eae But TE 
a fact, wherever the Indians have been tried fairly ~ 


in the matter of self-government, they have always — i i; 


succeeded.” 


It is no wondes that many of the Indian x 


people feel themselves stung, 


insulted, out- “= 
raged by the insistence of the a 


British that 


they need to be tutored for self-rule, as if’: .-. 
they were children, as if they had not ruled 
thousands of years—and = 
is a parvenu in 


themselves for 
tutored by a nation which 
self-rule compared with India. It seems to 


them much like the talk of some young 


American “flappers” about “bringing up .* 
father.” = 
As for the question, 
needed to give India self-rule ? it is widely 
believed that one year is enough. Up to 
within a recent period the Indian people 
would have been quite willing to consent 
to five years. or even ten, if they could 
have been definitely and positively assured 
that at the end of that time self-government, 
real self-government and nota mere sem- | 
blance, would be granted them. But there 
have been so many delays and so many 
disappointments, so many evaded or half- 
broken promises, that few now are willing to 
consider a time anywhere near so long. 


Today nearly all the most eminent and 


trusted leaders, and also not a few English- 


men, believe that in a single year, or certainly 
in two,the British government in India can, 
if it will, setup as ifs successor a native 
government, with every official position in if, 


‘from Viceroy to policeman, filled by fully 
competent Indians (quite as competent as the 


men who fill the positions now), and do it 
with no confusion or disorder attending the 
going out of the old and the coming in. of 
the new, and with no injustice to any interest, 


The Indian people are more peaceable and 


more law-abiding and naturally more orderly 
than the . Boglish, and if in England the 
government of the country can pass from one 
political party to another, or if one King can 
die and a successor assume the crown with 
no disturabance of the peace, surely . we have 
a right to believe that tbe British masters of 
India can agrange for proper elections 
there, national, provincial and-local, and after 


x The Case for India, p. 45. Theosophical Pub- 
lishing Co. Madras. 


how long a time is - x 
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the results of the voting are known can, turn 
over the government to the Indian officials 
chosen, and accomplish it all as quietly, in as 
orderly a manner and with as much safety as 
one political administration succeds another in 
England after an election, or as one King 
follows another. And why should they not 
= to do it all within a single year’s 
ime 


Such an Indian Government, while doing 
no injustice to Britain, would serve India 
Incomparably better than the present Govern- 
ment does, because it would be in the hands 
of men who know India so much better than 
the British do (or than any transient 
foreigners possibly can), who sympathize with 
India’s ideals and civilization as the British 
do not, and whose supreme interests are in 
India and not in a foreign land. 

Of course, whether India is fit for self- 
“government or not depends upon what kind 
of a government. we have in mind, and what 
we mean by fitness. If, as many seem to do, 
we entertain the ignorant and foolish thought 
that everything Indian is bad and that only 
things European or Western are good, and 
therefore that the Indian people will not be 
fit to rule themselves until they are made 
over into imitators of Englishmen, ,turning 
their back upon their own culture and ideals 
of thousands of years and adopting the 
language, customs, fashions, habits, education, 
religion and all the rest of an alien and far 
off land; and if the kind of government 
which we insist that they must be fit for, 
is a kind not their own, not what they want 
but what we ignorantly and egotistically want 
them to have—an entirely European kind, 
and entirely British kind, a kind strange to 
India’s ways, thoughts, and ideals—if this is 
what we mean by fitness for self-government, 
then unquestionably the Indian people are 
not fit, and what is more, there seems no 
reason to believe that they ever will be. 

But if India is to be allowed to remain 
her own true self, instead of trying to become 
a feeble and foolish imitation of Europe; 
if she is to be permitted to retain and develop 
her own unique and important civilization, 
instead of abandoning it for that of foreign 
masters; if she is to be permitted to have 
and develop a kind of government in harmony 
with her own experience and culture, and 
answering to her own ideals and needs, 
instead of a kind that came into existence 
under other skies and to serve other wants, 
and which, if it were adopted by her, would 
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probably answer her needs little better than. 
in the Bible story the cumbrous armor of 
King Saul answered the needs of young 
David, then, as already has been urged, she 

is unquestionably ready for self-government 
now. i 

If it is objected that Indians competent 
to carry on the government cannot be found, 
the answer is, they can ‘be found if sought 
for. As a matter of fact, the Government of 

India, in nearly all its departments, is actu- 

ally being carried on now mainly by Indians. 

And for two reasons: first, because there are 

not enough Englishmen to carry it on; and 

secondly, because ‘in many respects the 

English are not competent-—-they are so 

ignorant of the languages of the country, of 

its history, institutions, customs, ideals, needs, 

and a thousand things which are necessary 

to be known to keep the government from 

making fatal mistakes. A large part of the 

most difficult, important and vital work of 

carrying on the Government in all its depart- 
ments and branches simply das to be entrust- 

ed to competent Indians, or else everything 

would break down. The British occupy the 

high places, do the directing or “bossing,” 
wear the honors and draw the high salaries. 

But they can all be spared. As has been 

said, there is no lack of Indians capable of 

filling and filling well absolutely every place 

of official responsibility from lowest to 

highest, 

At this point let one thing be clearly. 
understood ; and that is, that turning over 
the Government of India to the Indian people 
does not necessarily mean any such thing 
at all as that all Englishmen would be 
required to leave India, at once or ever. 
Business men, engaged in business that is 
legitimate, business not dependent upon unjust 
concessions to them as Englishmen, would 
not be disturbed. Beyond question the Indian 
government would do exactly as the govern- 
ment of Japan has done,—employ, at least 
for a time, not a few highly qualified 
foreigners, Germans, Frenchmen, Americans, 
and especially Englishmen, as professors, in 
universities and technical schools, as managers 
and experts in developing the resources of 
the country and organizing its industries ; 
and naturally this would continue (as in 
Japan) as long as there was need,—that is, 
until India felt herself abreast of the best 
science and other important knowledge of 
the West. | 


With regard to this whole matter of the 
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relation of a self-ruling India to foreigners 
there seems to be a wide-spread misunder- 
standing, The impression has been created, 
and given out to the world, that the Indian 
people want to drive out “bag and baggage” 
not only the British Government but all 
Englishmen, if not all foreigners. No 
mistake could be greater. India has never 
demanded that Englishmen or individuals 
should leave, but only they should no longer 
remain as rulers and lords of the country. 
Mahatma Gandhi has more than once taken 
pains to say, as have many other leaders of 
the highest influence, that Englishmen would 
be welcome to stay as citizens, as traders, 
and business mer, as educators, and even as 
officials in cases where the Indian Government 
might see fit to appoint them as such. Baut 
they cannot stay as self-appointed rulers, 
masters and privileged exploiters of the land. 
They must take their places by the side of 
the Indian people, not above them. 


In conclusion, and in a sense summing 
up all that this article has aimed to say; 
the whole dream of “educating a nation for 
freedom” by outsiders and masters, while at 
the same time keeping the nation in bondage, 
is a delusion. The whole history of mankind 
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has shown it to be such. The sa wa rme ed w 
and most authoritative students of — the | 
subject condemn it. Modern education — 
modern psychology declare its folly. It never 
has been successfully done in the wh 
history of the world. In the very natara a 
the case it never can be. “Nations by them- 
selves are made.” They cannot be manu- ya 
factured by foreigners and set up like statues. 
If the British could teach the Indian people 4 
to create a government as like that 
England as two peas in apod, and to carry w 
on as perfectly as possible after the English 
model, it would do no go good. The whole‘ = 
thing would be artifiical, and therafan ri 
quickly perishable. British ways are 
India’s ways, nor British needs India’s nee 
The Indian people would have to change frie j 
government all over, after the British vee id 
gone, to suit it to their own ideals and t 
answer their own wants. Why cannot 
British see this, and, without further foolish. K Aa 
and hurtful delay, turn over the country to 
its rightful owners, for them to build upa © 
government suited to their customs, their 
civilization and their needs, and therefore 
really permanent and useful ? 

[ This is a chapter from the author’s forth- 
coming book, “India’s Case for Freedom.”’| 
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Through the 


Island of Bali 


By KALIDAS NAG 


O reach the island of Bali from Surabaya, 
the eastern port of Java, we had to pass 
through the straits of Madura. The very 

name “Madura” brought back to my mind 
the history of the progressive Hinduisation of 
Indonesia. I could not somehow believe 
that I was sailing in unknown waters. Heaps 
of antiquities belonging to the Hindu civili- 
sation of Madura, Bali and Lombok that I 
saw in the Museum of Batavia, helped also 
to dispel the idea of ‘ foreign- ness” from my 
mind while I travelled in spirit through 
these “island museums” of Hindu culture 
reaching to the very confines of the Austra- 


II 


Lying on the deck of the 
small steamship ‘Both’, I spent the whole 
day surveying the outline of the southern 
shore of the island of Madura, while the 
ship glided past Kamal, Sempar, Sampang 
and Pamekasan Bunder. The range of low 
hills in the centre formed a charming dark- 
green background. On the shore were seen 
clusters of fishing villages; fishing boats were 
plying with the help of a peculiar sail woven 
not of cloth but of palm-leaf matress, like the — 
Indian chatai, which shone brilliantly in the 
midday sun. Then I felt that I was in real 
Polynesia, the world of leaf-reed-wicker-work, 


lasian continent. 
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A view of Bali from the shore. 


surpassing ‘‘civilised” handicrafts in an un- 
sophisticated grace and delicacy. 

Our boat left Surabaya at 9 a.m. and it 
‘touched Soemenep, the eastern port of Madura, 
at about 5 p. m, thas flanking practically the 
entire length of the island in eight hours. 
Here the boat stopped for some time, loading 
and unloading cargoes. While watching the 
exports and imports of the island, I noticed 
a smart young man in a white drill suiting 
who had been studying me from a distance. 
i greeted him and he nodded gently and 
replied in broken English that he was trying 
to ascertain if I came from India. I assured 
him that he was right, and we soon became 
good friends, though the range of our con- 
versation was very limited. I gathered that 
my friend hailed from the island of Celebes ! 
His name was Mr. J. Walintukan and his 
home was at Menado in the Sonder District 
of Celebes. He was full of praise about his 
native country, where India is known through 
the Ramayana, the scenes of which are still 
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Cis aes. 


geal 





Balinese boat. 


depicted by the people of North Celebes on 
painted cloth. Walintukan urged me to visit 
Celebes on my way back from Bali. Alas! my 
mind was willing, but money is ridiculously 
unwilling to replenish the exhausted purse 
of a vagabond tourist! Hence I had to 
postpone my. visit to Celebes for some future 
incarnation. 

Early next morning I felt that the 
steamer had stopped somewhere. I rubbed 
my eyes and rushed to the deck with a 
view to ascertain if we were already in 
Bali. The captain informed me that, while 
face to face with Bali, we were still in 
Java. To solve this fine riddle I consulted 
the map and found that the island of Bali 
almost touches the extreme eastern port of 
Java, Banjuwgngi, where our boat was lying 
in anchor for the loading and unloading 
of cargoes from the farthermost province of 
Java, called Besuki (Basuki), which shows 
place-names like Probolinggo, Argapura, 
and Situbondo! Surely the setu-bandha, or 






the bridging of the ocean by Rama, did 
not stop with Ceylon. His worthy descan- 
dants must have ventured farther and farther 
till they reached the very heart of Polynesia 
_and—who knows—probably they or their 
Spiritual progeny of Indonesia, crossed the 
vast expanse of the Pacific and left the 
relics of their manners and customs, their 
-cosmogony and mythology, their art and 
iconography in far off Polynesia, nay farther 
than that, even in the so cailed New World 
where the symbolical elephant+motif has been 
recently discovered in the sculptural re- 
mains of the Pre-Columbian art of America. 





Nioman Kadjeng, 
My Guide in Baii 


Our ship weighed anchor, leaving the 
Javanese port Banguwangi and forced me 
to leave my historical fantasies. What a 
rare feast for the eyes! The morning sun 
lit up the sea of Java and the verdure of 
the Balinese coasts into an extraordinary 
brilliance. There is an unspeakable fascination 
in this greenery of the Pacific isles. I drank 
in the charm the whole mornifig through, 
and woke up as it were from a trance when 


in the mid-day the ship touched Baleleng, the 


A crowd of Balinese 
invaded the steamer and tried to 


northern port of Bali. 
boatmen 
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induce me to go on shore. But I was eagerly 
waiting for my Balinese friend, wired to from 
Batavia Suddenly I discerned a young mam 
of about twenty approaching my steamer in æ 
small boat Tais was Njoman Kadjeng, the 
formar student of the school of Gunung Sari 
and at present a clerk in the office of the 
Resident at Singaradja. He strack me as am 
ideal guide—a healthy unsopnisticated and 
sympathetic young man speaking jast sufficient: 
English to make himself understood. He took 
charge of my luggage and brought me to the 
shore in a Balinese boat tambangan prahoe. 
I was informed that there was no regular 
hotel in the island but that there are 
rest-houses called pasangrahan (corresponding 
to our Indian pantha-salas).. So my friend 
deposited me and my luggage in the rest-house 
$ Singaradja, some two miles from the landing 
place. ` 


Ix Sinearapsa—Tse Capitan or Batt 


The Balinese are born artists. The clean 
and charming roads with trees on either 


side supplying natural sunshade, the 
picturesque houses with thatched towers 
and rich wood-carvings, the gariegated 


dress and dignified, bearing of the womenfolk, 
the exquis:te designs of temple architecture 
and decorations—all combined to evoke in 
me the memories of an ideal village- 
community which isso persistently aspired 
after in our Indian texts, which once must have 
been the very basis of our Indian civilisation, 
yet which is so rarely to be seen andi 
enjoyed in India! How strangeit is that,. 
in this far-away Hindu colony, so long 
forgotten by the Hindus, I felt the inspiring 
touch of the bygone rural civilisation of 
India. 

I spent the whole afternoon strolling 
along the village roads haunted as it were 
by this bewitching scenery. I was suddenly 
attractel by the loud music of drums and 
cymbals in a neiglibouring house and on 
enquiry was informed by my “friend, 
philosopher and guide’, Njoman Kadjeng, 
that a folk festival was being celebrated there, 
as is customary on the full-moon day. So our 
Balinese brethren observe the tthe cele- 
brations like us! When I reached the house 
the ceremony was over and amusements. 
were going on. It was really a funny 
spectacle: in the spacious court-yard had 
assembled a huge crowd and in the centre there: 
was a gigantic lion with white mane! To 
reassure my nervous readers let me say at 
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Balinese ladies 
Going to temple 


the very outset that it was 
mot a real lion, but a 
dummy made to jump about 
by a clever man, a specialist 
in animal acting! The lion 
is not to be found in the list 
of Balinese fauna. ‘Tigers, as 
I beard, are found in west 
Bali, but lions are neither 
seen nor known to the people. 
So this must be a ceremonial 
lion imported from India 
along with the Indian cults. 
And it jumped and danced 
„quite unceremoniously, while 
the boys and girls were shriek- 
ing with merriment. Two 
men were dancing somé rustic 
dance while the village 
orchestra was playing. Sudden- 
ly another actor appeared 
on the scene and, approa- 
ching the terrible beast with 
rhythmic gestures, laid it low, not with the 
stroke of any weapon but simply with magic 
mantras duly uttered. Onthe dead body of 
the lion (probably a symbol of Evil) was 
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sprinkled water and flowers by an attendin 
priest, from whom I came to know that ti 
flowers strewn were of four different colon 
to propitiate the four gods : Brahma, Vis 
Siva and Indra. 

While I was trying to disentangle 
Indian element from this queer cerem 
I was asked by my friend to watch a bl 
chicken which was tied all the while in 
cbscure corner and which was liberated 
that the power of Evil had been killed by sact 


mantras. This little detail made me ale 
at once in detecting the strain of Mala 
Polynesian megic in this Indo-Java 
culture. 


In tHe LIBRARY or A BALINESE PANDIT 


Ever since my lJarding I was in sea 
of a real Balinese scholar who might enligh 
me with regard to the extant texts 4 
traditions of Indian origin. I had the go 
fortune to meet just a man of that type 
Pandit Djilantik who hada splendid collecti 
of books and manuscripts. He received 
very cordially and asked me numerou 
questions on India and the state of indigenous 
learning there. I felt how in spite of 
centuries of separation, these descendants of 


a 


The thatched towers of Bali: 


picturesque housese hills on the bac! ground. 


Aryan pardits were vitally interested in 
Indian religion and culture. We were sitting 
in the outhouse on a long wooden seat, so 


similar to the Indian model, and this Balinese 















was showing me one by one, the 
ripts of the Mahabharata, the Brahmanda 
d Vishnu puranas, the Dharmashastra of 
nu and Bhrigu, the Rajaniti or royal 
ce Of Kamandaka, ete., till I almost forgot 
= was thousands of miles away from 
, the original home of these Shastras 
h I saw in their Balinese garb. What a 
eld for research and how our Indian 
SE ena and universities should take 
diate steps to send experts in Indian 


o collaborate with our brother pucdits of Bali 


A Temple of Bali 


Pandit Djilantik informed me that his 
2ollection had been catalogued by a 
Dutch Indologist. The ancient Indo- 
Javanese literature written in “Kawi”? dialect 
ormed part also of the old literature of 
Bali. At a later epoch, when Islam 
nnundated Java with the fall of the Majha- 
jahit empire in 1475, the important Hinduised 
amilies left their possessions in Java and 
‘rossed over to the island of Bali, which 
lown to this day is free from Islamic 
lomination. Those who consider themselves 
is descendants of the early Hindu immigrants 
we named Wong Madjapahit, who are the 
Kulins, infinitely superior to the Bali-aga 
x the indigenous Balinese. It is very easy 
o discern the two types: one flat and 
eatureless, the other fine and handsome, 
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among the Balinese of to-day. The Padande 
or Pandit class resembles very much the 
Hindu Brahmins and [ gathered that the 
Balinese Brahmins claim Padanda Vahwu 
Ravuh (the “newly arrived”) as their ancestor. 
Thus Bali began to offer me from day to day, 
sociological and cultural problems, at once 
fascinating and baffling. 


A visit To THE RESIDENCY 


Thanks to Dr. Bosch, Director of the 
Archaeological Department, my arrival at 
Singaradja was intimated to the Governor 
or Resident of the islands 
of Bali and Lombok, P., E. 
Moolenburgh. He very kindly 
invited me to his house, 
situated in a lovely spacious 
garden. He was somewhat 
surprised to find an Indian 
scholar coming so far in 
search of archeological adven- 
ture. Very soon I discovered 
that the Resident was a well- 
read = man. I mentioned 
incidentally that we appreciate 
keenly in India the pregfound 
studies on Budglhism by the 
Dutch savant Henrick Kern. 
Mr. Moolenburgh at once 
told me joyously that he had 
had the privilege to sit at the 
feet of Prof. Kern in order 
to learn Sanskrit years ago. 
So he would help to the 
best of his abilities an Indian 
admirer of his learned master. 
I had some favour to. ask 
and I took that opportunity to seek his 
aid. I knew that Njoman Kadjem was a 
clerk in the office of the Residency and I 
knew equally well that it would be very 
difficult for me to secure the services of another 
Balinese of his type, during my short stay 
in the island. So I requested the Resident 
kindly to lendme the services of Njoman Kadjem 
during my trip through Bali. The Resident not 
only granted my request but generously offered 
to place me uader the care of Dr. Schrieke, 
the Director of the Ethnographic Survey, who 
was then staying in Gianjar (South Bali) in 
order to study the elaborate Cremation ritual 
there. That was just the thing which Jj 
wanted to witness before anything else and 
that was why I postponed my Java trip. By 
a stroke of good luck or by a propitious 


A DECADE IN THE PUNJAB 


By NAGHENDRANATH GUPTA 


N May, 1891, I left Sind to take up the 
editorship of the Tribune at Lahore. That 
paper used to be published twice'a week 

at that time. The office and press were 
located in an unpretentious house in Anarkali 
Bazar. . There was a large courtyard in front 
of the house, where public meetings were 
held. The only public halls in existence at 
that time were the Town Hall over the 
Municipal office in the Gol Bagh and the 
Montgomery Hall in the Lawrence Gardens. 
The latter was used by ¡Europeans for dances 
and other entertainments,” and there was a 
library for the European. residents. The 
Town Hall was used only rarely on important 
public occasions. The courtyard 
Tribune office was close to the walled city 
and was in frequent requisition for meetings 
of the Indian Association; political and other 
meetings. Iedad for my first assistant Kali 
Prasanna Chatterji, whose family had settled 
‘ in the Punjab. Kali Prasanna was a member 
of the Arya Samaj anda public speaker 
whose services were in frequent demand. He 
spoke Punjabi not only with fluency but with 
remarkable eloquence while 
wit and stock of Punjabi proverbs kept his 
audiences in hilarious good humour. He 
died some years ago at Benares. j 


Sarpar Dyar Siyen Magrrara 


Sardar Dyal Singh Majithia was the pro- 
prietor of the Tribune newspaper. He was 
the only son of Sardar Lena Singh Majithia, 
Commander-in-chief of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
army, Sardar Lena Singh was a remarkable 
man. In a court in which hardly a single 
man was free from corruption he was a man 
of the highest integrity of character, deeply 
religious and very ingenious in mechanical 
devices. A clock made by his own hand was 
shown to people several years after his death. 
Lena Singh was the owner of the village of 
Majeeth in the, Amritsar district and had a 
. fortified, baronial mansion. At Amritsar he 
had a lafge havelt, the Zenana being en- 
closed by a high wall. Lena Singh retired 
to Benares and died there. In the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar there are two flagstaffs in 


of the: 


his flashes of 


front of the Akal Bunga where the Khala © 
Sikhs are initiated. The taller of the two | 
poles was set up by Maharaja Ranjit Singh . 
and the other by Sardar Lena Singh. Dyal © 
Singh lost his . father while he was a young 
boy. .As a young man he went to Europe 
and stayed for some time in England and 
France. The visit to Europe left a permanent 
impression upon the young Sikh nobleman. 
He was an orthodox Khalsa Sikh by birth. 
In Europe he cut off his long hair and never 
wore it long again. -His religious belief in- 
clined strongly tothe theistic creed of the 
Brahmo Samaj, and he was a consistent and 
loyal supporter of that movement. - When he 
lost his first wife, negotiations were carried 
on for his marriage with ‘a young Bengali 
Brahmo lady, who, however, declared 
her preference for another suitor. Sardar 
Dyal Singh was a great admirer of the 
Bengalis, whether Brahmo or Hindu, and his 
most trusted advisers at Lahore were Bengalis. 
He was the foremost representative of the 
Sikh aristocracy and might have easily be- 
come the recipient of many favours from the 
Punjab Government. But his visit to Europe 
and his studies had made him a real patriot 
with genuine notions of self-respect. While 
the scions of other leading families in the 
Punjab eagerly sought official favour and 
humiliated themselves before European 
officials, Sardar Dyal Singh was never seen 
at Goverument House or any official Durbar. 
He had some European friends, but he never 
visited any official as such. His independence 
was all the more remarkable when it is re- 
membered that it is more than fifty years 
ago’ that he returned from Europe. The 
usual effect of a sojourn in the West is an 
overpowering fondness for everything European. 
Dyal Singh neither put on European clothes, 
nor lived in the English style, neither did he 
show any preference for the company of 
Huropeans. Ido not think the Punjab has 
produced another man like him since that 


_ Province passed to the British Government. 


Tae WARBURTON OASE, 
Some time before I took charge of the 
Tribune a case for defamation had been 
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< brought against that paper by Colonel 
Warburton, District Superintendent of Police, 
Amritsar. Colonel Warburton’s father was an 
Englishman and his mother an Afgan. The 
Tribune had published a number of serious 
allegations against the Amritsar police. Some 
leading lawyers of Lahore, including Pratul 
Chandra Chatterji, afterwards a Judge of the 
Punjab Chief Court, offered to appear for 
the defence without any fees, but Sardar Dyal 
Singh would not accept any favour from any 
one and all the lawyers, were paid in full, 
_ After a protracted trial heavy fines were 

imposed upon the Sardar as proprietor of the 
' paper, and Sitala Kanta Chatterji, the Editor. 
The expenses ran up to several thousand 
rupees. After my arrival at Lahore Colonel 
. Warburton brought another case against the 
Sardar arising out of the first case, and on 
the advice of the lawyers it was compound- 
ed by the payment of a solatium of Rs. 10,000 
to Colonel Warburton. This was the only 
case’ ever brought against the Tribune, which 
was started in 1881 and is still the leading 
Indian newspaper of the Punjab. 


SARDAR DYAL SINGH AND tar TRIBUNE 


When I first saw him Sardar Dyal Singh 
was about forty years of age, fair and of 
medium height and inclined to corpulence. 
He was a- splendid representative of the Sikh 
aristocracy, with a full, rounded face, bright 
eyes and a close cropped beard. Aristocratic 
in appearance he was thoroughly democratic 
in his habits of thought and sympathies. The 
Brahmo Samaj -at “Lahore was liberally 
‘assisted by him and he was always accessible 
' to all visitors. He was well-informed and 
widely read, was. greatly interested in 
religious and philosophical subjects and was 
of a serious turn of mind. He had started 
the Tribune at the suggestion of friends 
without the slightest notion of any personal 
profit or public kudos. There .was a small 
annual loss even when I went to -Lahore 
but in another year or ‘so the paper began 
paying ifs way and gradually became profi- 
table. Sardar Dyal Singh was an ideal newspaper- 
proprietor. He never interfered either with 
the editorial work or the management. He 
was so considerate that- on one occasion, 
‘having received intelligence fof a certain 
affair, he came over to my house and commu- 
nicated it to me. The discretion of the 
Editor was absolute and wholly unfettered. 
No matter who happened to be criticised 
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` persuasion. 
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there was no appeal to the Sardar. Any 
one who complained to him was referred 
to the Editor, whose influence and position 
were greatly improved by the correct 
attitude of the proprietor.. He was not ia 
much sympathy with the Arya Samaj move- 
ment and held aloof from it. The Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic College was once. in sudden 
need of a ssnior’ professor of English and 
I offered my services temporarily. When I 
asked Sardar Dyal Singh for permission he 
gave if at onca Later, when I was relieved 
of the professorship the Sardar asked me 
why I did not take it up permanently. I 
explained that there was too much strain 
and such time as I could spare from the 
Tribune was given to literary work in 
Bengali. Of the Sardar’s readiness to help 
any good cause I remember an instance when 
Upadhyaya Brahmabandhava (Bhabani Charan 
Banerji) once wanted some help for a paper 
called “Sophia”, and on my mentioning the 
subject to the Sardar he at once gave a 
cheque. Upadhyaya Brahmabandhava was at 
that time a Christian and had left the 
Anglican Church to join the Roman Catholic 


Tue Arya Samat. Movement 


By birth Swami Dayananda 
was a Nagar Brahmin of Gujrat. The fame 
of his learning had spread over the 
whole of north India. He bad visited 
Calcutta, Benares and other important centres 
and had held Sastric discussions in several 
places. At first he spoke :no other language 
expect Sanserit and Gujrati, but he learned 
Hindi after leaving Gujrat and his well-known 
book, the Satyartha prakasa, was written in 
that ‘language. Swami Dayananda wanted to 
revive and re-establish the Vedie religion as 
distinguished from the various phases of 
Puranie religion and the worship of idols. 
But his propaganda did not meet with much 
success in the strongholds of orthodox 
Hinduism. In Calcutta Swami Dayananda 
met Keshub Chandra Sen, but the Jeader of 
the Brahao Samaj of India, as it was then 
called, was unable to agree ‘to an alliance 
with the reformer from Gujrat, and it was- 
not ia the nature of the Swami to play 
second fiddle to any man. At “length 
Swami Dayananda met Lala Mulraj of the 
Panjab. Lala Mulraj, who has now retired 
from the public service of the Punjab after 
working as a Divisional and Sessions Judge,- 


Saraswati 


A DECADE IN THE PUNJAB 


was a distinguished graduate of the Calentta 
University and the only Punjabi who 
succeeded in winning the Premchand Ray- 
chand Studentship. The Punjabis are a 
religiously-minded people but the conditions 
in that Province are “somewhat peculiar. 
There are about two million Sikhs in the 
whole Province, but fresh converts are few 
aud there is‘ no regular proselytising’ propa- 
ganda. As a community the Sikhs are 
educationally backward and the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar was not established till 
the nineties. of the last century., On the 
other hand, the hold of orthodox Hinduism 
is not very strong in the Punjab. 
are not many ardent Vaishnavas and Sivaites 
“as are to be found in Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras. The worship of Durga or Kali is 
not common. There was no seat of Sauscrit: 
learning anywhere in the Punjab. Of the 
educated Punjabis very few had joined the 
Brahmo Samaj. At the same time, every one 
shared the feeling of pride in the knowledge 
that the Punjab was the ancient Aryavarta, 
the land of the Vedas. With the practical 
help and advice of lala Mulraj, Swami 
Dayananda established the Arya Samaj at 
Lahore an'n a few years the majority of 
the educated Punfabis joined the reformed 
Church and became Arya  Samajists. 
Branches were opened in all towns of any 
importance in the Punjab and a vigorous pro- 
paganda was carried on to enlist fresh 
adherents to the Arya Samaj. Vedic ‘mantras 
were recited and chanted, the sacred and 
solemn Homa was performed and congrega- 
tional worship was introduced. Enthusiastic 
preachers of the Arya Samaj went about the 
country preaching the revival of the Aryan 
tradition and the Vedic religion. 


Tue Two SECTIONS or THE ARYA SAMAJ 


The Arya Samaj was divided into two 
sections, one of the meat-eaters and the other 
of the vegetarians. The two sections were 
somewhat irreverently designated the mas 


(meat) party and the ghas (grass) party. The 
' division was something like the Vaishnava 
and Sakta sects among the Hindus. The 


bulk of the educated Punjabis belonged to 
the first party, while the other section was 
led by Lala Munshi Ram, a. pleader of 
Jullunder, afterwards known as Swami 
Sraddhananda. The meat-eating section was 
also known as the D.A.-V. College party, 
because it had organised and established the 
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Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore. oe 


I was present at some of the anniversaries of «: 
_the party and was greatly impressed by the .* 
and fervour of the gathering. 
The anniversary used to be held in the +4 
grounds of the D. A.-V. College (now used for ~, 
the school) and was attended by representa- ag 
The -*¥ 


enthusiasm 


tives from ail parts of the’ Province. T 
ladies sat behind chiks, though the purdah _. 
has now beeu practically abolished in the ~~ 


Punjab. At these 
appeals were made by various 
funds for D. A.-V, College and 


anniversary meetings 
speakers: for 
school, and 


the response was remarkably spontaneous and > 


generous. Large sums of money were collect- — 
ed on the spot and handsome donations were .- 
promised,. while the ladies took off their © 
ornaments and added them to the heap of 
coin and currency notes. oo 

The Wachhowli section of the Arya Samaj held 
its anniversary inside the walled city and the 
proceedings were Jed by Lala Munshi Ram. 
There was no educational institution con- 
trolled by that party at that time. The 
Gurukul, Kangri, near Hardwar, was founded 
by Lala Munshi Rama some years later and 
became a famous academy in course of 
time. The Suddhi movement wasan off- - 
shoot of this section of the Arya Samaj, 
and the moving spirit was Dr. Jai Chand, 
whose enthusiasm in reclaiming Hindus 
who had embraced some ‘other religion was 
unbounded, Both sections had their organs 
in the Press and various subjects, not always 
of any immediate interest, were debated, 
Sometimes with considerable heat. At one 
time, there was a prolonged discussion about 
the doctrine of Niyoga as mentioned in the 
Institutes of Manu. It was not only discuss- 
ed in the organs of the Arya Samaj but was 
the subject of constant and excited oral 
discussion in which even the students took 
part. Now, the doctrine of Niyoga was intro- 
duced at atime when the population was 
Sparse and progeny and sons were considered 
Society in India has now reached 
a stage at which no one can dream of the 
practical application of Niyoga any more 
than the imposition of the penalties laid 
down by Manu for various offences. The 
social organism has outgrown many of the 
ancient conditions and the revival of the 
Vedic religion does not impose any obliga- 
tion for the reversion to customs which can 
not be defended on ethical and moral grounds. 
The entire controversy was hypothetical and 
purely academic, but if was carried on with 


has 
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_ great zeal for several months. The love of 
‘argument was a marked feature in the Arya 
‘Samaj, among the old and the young, while 
the study of Sanscrit was still neglected. 
‘The boarders of the D. A.-V. College were 
taught the Sandhya and Gayatri mantras, 
and later on Sanscrit was taught at the 
Gurukul. The Ð. A.-V. College and School 
have now grown into splendid institutions, 
with imposing buildings and extensive 
boarding houses, while the Gurukul has 
attained world-wide celebrity. The Arya 
Samaj in the Punjab has good reason to be 
proud of its achievement. ` 


Lara Hans Ras. 


The organised efforts and the spirit of 
sacrifice to which the Dayananda Anglo- 
Vedic College owed its existence were typifi- 
ed in’ Lala Hans Raj, the Honorary Principal 
of the College from its foundation, and who 
remained at the head of this institution for 
over a quarter of a century. It was a 
deliberate but most unostentatious self- 
sacrifice. Lala Hans Raj never accepted any 
remuneration for his services. He maintain- 
ed himself on a small allowance given to 
him by his elder brother, Lala Mulk Raj 
Bhalla. As I was associated with the College 
for a few months I had many opportunities 
of judging for myself how quietly and effi- 
ciently the Honorary Principal - administered 
the affairs of the institution. Lala Hans 
Raj 


is a deeply religious man and took, 
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part in the weekly service of the Arya 
Samaj. There have been zealous and 


_ earnest men in both sections of the Arya 


Samaj in ‘fhe Punjab, and not the least 
remarkable among them is the first Principal 
of the D. A.-V. College. When Swami 
Vivekananda -was my guest at Lahore, Lala 
Hans Raj used to come and see him, and 
they had long heart to heart conversations. 
Lala Hans Raj invited the Swami to dinner 
and they spent several hours together. Only 
a few months ago Lala Hans Raj was telling 
me at Lahore that Swami Vivekananda used 
to speak to him without any reserve and 
there was hardly any question that they did 
not discuss. Lala Hans Raj retired from 
the College several years ago and lives very 
modestly, associating with religious men. - 
I have often wondered what influence the 
shining example “of his devotion and 
sacrifice has exercised upon the young men 
who have been passing through the Punjab 
Colleges during the last forty years. Many 
of the young students of those days have suc- 
ceeded in life. Some are lawyers, others 
judges, medical men, and so on. How many 
of them appreciate the greatness of Lala 
Hans Raj, or realise ‘that there are few exam- 
ples like him in the Punjab ? He is now 
called Mahatma Hans Raj, but the lesson of 
his noble life should be a living example in 
the Punjab. Every year that I revisit the 
Punjab I spend some time ‘with Mahatma 
Hans Raj and we talk of the old times ‘and 
the presages of the future. 
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“THE HISTORY OF THE PRARTHANA SAMAJ” 


By V. N. NAIK 


«TEE History of the Prarthana Samaj” is a 
book in Marathi written by Mr. D. G. Vaidya, 
the editor, Subodh Patrika which is the 
organ of the Bombay Prarthana Samaj. The book 
was written in connection with the Diamond 
Jubilee celebration of that religious body on the 
completion of its sixtieth year in April last. The 
book is a large comprehensive volame containing 
in all about 700 pages. It is divided into two 
parts. The first part, of about_320 pages, sketches 
for us- in full and accurate detail the history of 
the institution from its early beginning in 1867, 
as also of the various social, philanthropic and 


1 


educational activities conducted by that body. The 
second part (pp. 372) is devoted to the study of 
the lives of some of-its most prominent founder- 
workers. This part contains short but vivid 
character-sketches of eighteen members of the 
Prarthana Samaj, of whom the names of men 
like N. M. Parmanand, Shankar Pandurang Pandit, 
Lalshankar Umiva Shankar, Damodar Das Sukhad- 
wala, Ranade, Bhandarkar and Chandavarkar are 
or ought to be known all over the country in 
virtue of their social, religious, political or philan- 
thropic work, as also on “account of the eminence 
of some of them in point of scholarship and 
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learning. Others like Modak. Bhagwat, Kelkar, 


Nowrange, Madgaonkar and Dr. Atmaram Pandu- . 


rang were local celebrities, whose life was 
-characterised by purity and piety and who were 
known to all here for their zeal_and devotion to 
the new faith they had embraced. Some of these 
were rapidly growing to be forgotten worthies ; 
and Mr. Vaidya deserves the sincerest thanks of 
the members of the Prarthana Samaj as well as of 
all students of the social and religious history of 


Western India, during the last sixty years, for. 


rescuing the names of these worthies from 
oblivion and restoring to them their proper place 
in the pantheon of the mew church. | Much 
material that’ would have remained buried in 
newspaper files and stray leaflets and ' brochures, 
has been utilised in this volume to throwa flood 
of light on the social movement of this Presi- 
dency from the times that date fartherback than 
the establishment of the Prarthana Samaj in 
Bombay. The second part illustrates in, vivid 
touches what is told us in simple narrative in the 
first. 

_The Prarthana Samaj, as we discover from 
this history written by one of its most earnest, 
‘enthusiastic, sincere and devoted workers and 
members during the last twenty-five years, origi- 
nated. in the combined effort of the first batch 
of educated men in the city to save themselves 
and their society from the onrushing tide of 
religious indifference, atheism and irresponsible 
living. The old could have no longer any hold 
on the mind of these men. e new mould in 
~which their ehbaracter could be cast had not yet 
been formed. They, had realised how . Hindu 
Society of their time—in the forties and fifties 
‘of the last century,—was in the grip of supersti- 
tion and_ convention, that were eating into its 
vitals. On the one hand, there was the Christian 
Missionary eager to make converts out of these 
centres of indifference. On the other hand, the 
‘orthodox party would not listen to reason and 
mend its own house. What were these young 
educated. men to do under the circumstances ? 
They had felt the degrading influence of_ super- 
stition around them, they had realised how 
baneful the institution of caste had proved with 
its numerous ramifications and its, fessiparous 
influences. They had studied the ancient writings 
for themselves and they were convinced that 
many of the customs and traditions that prevailed 
in their day-—such as idol-worship, and caste- 
‘distinctions. ‘and priestcraft. with 
and degrading practices—had_no sanction in_ those 
writings. Conversion. to Christianity did not 
appeal to them. Hinduism in its existing form 
was equally intolerable. A purified form of 
religion with its natural sequence, and the reform 
of our, social practices, became the necessity of 
their lives. Thus came into existence a secret 
‘society—known as the Parama-Hansa Sabha, 
the members of which disowned idol-worship, 
abjured , the narrowing sanctions of caste, swore 
to regard one another with the feeling of real 
brotherhood, and resolved. when the society had 
gathered sufficient strength of numbers and had 
` clarified its principles by common discussion, 
prayer and self-discipline, to make its aims 
public and to work for the emancipation. of their 
country from the thraldom of old-world ideas. 
As we gather from the pages of Mr. Vaidya’s 


its attendant . 
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book, where, for the first time, the account of 


that body is given in a connected and clear form, 
the object of that Sabha was not merely religious, 
nor had it confined its membership to Hindus 
alone. During its life of a decade and more, it 
had enrolled a membership of. one 
followers. and had its ‘branches in several 
of the Presidency. Its aim was social 
national. 
tinctions of caste, creed and custom,.it aimed to 
unite all in common worship of One God, and 
under Him to behave towards one another as 
brothers. Such was, briefly, the Parama-Hansa 
Sabha, the premature disclosure of whose activities 
by an enemy in the camp and its grossest mis- 


representation in the public press, brought about 


its disruption and end. That the society was 
started as a_secret body was the cause of its 
dissolution. Many of its members relapsed into 
orthodoxy, others became converts to_ Christianity 
but there were a few, who constituted the salt of 
the Society. It was out of these thatthe move- 
ment now known as the Prarthana Samaj of Western 
India came into existence. 


_ [bat body has, no ‘doubt, drawn its 
inspiration from the sister church in Bengal. 
But the pages of its history before us make it 
clear how the impulse to possess a renovating 
faith came from within and was racy of the soil 
itself. The first hundred pages of the volume 
before us make a very instructive reading in that 
respect. They serve to clear up many doubts 
and enable us to know and weigh aright the many 
factors that precipitated the movement so as to 
make it a pioneer movement on this side of India 
of the numerous reforming, educational and social 
activities such as the Night Schools, the day 
schools, the Pandharpur and other orphanages, 
the prayers „and public meetings, the Sangat 
abhas—meetings for the discussion and exchange 
Of relegious views, the Mahila Samaj, the free 
library and reading room movement, numerous 
other centres of social uplift, moral improvement 
and national unification, which are now so common 
im our country. These were conspicious by their 
absence at the time the Samaj came into existence. 
Under its fostering care many of them saw then 
first light and have grown to vigorous proportions. 
And almost all of them. have now been adopted 
or emulated by other social workers and Leagues 
throughout the Presidency. That portion of the 
book which outlines these activities is also an 
exceedingly interesting section. One can imagine 
the labour, the study and patient thought it must 
have cost the writer to bring the scattered 
material into one focus and evolve out of ita 


systematic history of the entire movement such as ° 


we have before us in this book. One would have 
liked the anthor to devote a few pages, at the con- 
clusion of the book, to the consideration of the 
place of the Prarthana. Samaj in the national life 
of the country as a whole. The author has done 
enough in the discussion of its tenets and principles 


to refute the charge of its foreign origin and- 


inspiration. But it has been the negative aspect 
of the work. he positive side of it, namely its 
proper place in and contribution to the reconstruc- 


tion of India, has not been so well and so methodi- - 


cally developed. We wish the author had done 
so. The biographical section of the volume 


. throws considerable light on this aspect of the 


thousand 
parts... 

„js and l 
By the abolition of the spurious dis- . 


ao 
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matter. But the light comes in scattered rays. It 
ig not so systematically. handled as we should 
have liked it to bein a separate chapter at the 
conclusion of the book. àn outsider often asks 
_ himself the question how a movement so rational, 
so true to the best ideals of our ancient culture, so 
open to new light from every quarter, so much 
imbued with the true spirit of progress, so entirely 
free from bigotry and fanaticism, so liberaland with 
so much in it to’appeal to the mind and heart, 
to the conscience and character of all educated men 
in the Presidency should not thrive in the soil 
of Maharastra to the extent to which the Bramho 
Samaj has thriven in Bengal or the Arya Samaj 
in the Punjab. Is it the rocky and barren quality 
of the soil itself? Isit the prevailing indifference 
in the Indian educated community to deeper 
matters? Is it the obsessing influence of an ex- 
clusive and undue devotion to politics that has 
thrust aside questions of religious and Social reform ? 
Jf we examine narrowly the lives of the majority 
of educated Indians around us we ‘do not find them 
practising any of those things that orthodoxy 
holds dear. They do not worship idols. They do 
not obey strictly the sanctions of caste, they are 
social reformers for all practical purposes and yet 
the Prarthana Samaj and such other movements 
that make these matters subject of a solemn 
pledge do not grow in membership. Wherefore 
this ? What does it point to ? whither will it lead 
us ?— Not the movement or the church but the 
people and the country: Such questions cannot 
help suggesting themselves to any thoughtful 
reader of this volume. One wishes the author himsel? 
had attempted an answer to the question. But he 
has not done so. That does not mean that it is 
not clear to his mind. But he has not raised the 
issue difinitely and tried to grapple with. it. 
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The preface to the book written by the Presi- 


- dent of the Samaj, Mr. Vasudeo Gopal Bhandarkar, 


is an illuminating piece in itself and places the 
whole movement in its proper perspective. 


On the whole, the work is. indeed, well-done. 
If is written in a clear and lucid style, is entirely 
free from any wrong bias, one way on the other. 
The author has endeavoured to be fair and just to all 
and yet the book is a plain-spoken document. He 
has eminently succeeded in tracing the history -~ 
of the institution from its early beginning to the 
present day. The record of the work done is 
highly creditable to the institution and its founders. 
And the historian is worthy of ‘the task. It has 
been a labour of love to him, completed within 
three months. It is one more indication, if any 
were needed, of his zeal and ‘devotion to the 
church vf which he is an earnest-minded member. 
Mr. Vaidya has been the editor of the Subodha. 
Patrika, on its Marathi side, now for the last 25. 
years. During that time he has brought out 
several volumes to elucidate and popularise the 
doctrine and tenets of the church and to explain 
them to outsiders. Such are his compilations of 
the sermons of Justice Ranade and Dr. Bhandarkar. 
The volume before us, ih a sense, puts a finishing 
touch on the task, begun -in his editing of those 
two early volumes. With these three books before 
him, no outsider need be at a loss to know what 
the Prarthana Samaj stands for and what work it 
has accomplished under such leading lights as 
Ranade, Modak, Bhandarkar and Chandavarkar. 
We commend the volume to the readers of the 
Modern Review. An English version %f the same is 
such a desideratum. It deserves a place on the 
shelf of every, serious-minded student of social 
and religious history during the last sixty years. 





. THE REVOLT OF ASIA 


THAT is the gripping title of a timely and excell- 
ent book written by. Upton Close (Joseph 

Washington Hall) in which the author gives 
a penetrating interpretation of Asia’s political flux 
that may mean “the end of the White Man’s World 
Dominance.” a 

Mr. Close has been a student of Asiatic Politics 
for a number of years. For a time he acted as 
Chief of Foreign Affairs on the staffof General 
Wu Pei-fu. He acted as a counsellor to Chinese 
students when they engineered the remarkable 
“Student Revolution” of 1919. He saw the dynamic 
forces at work in China ‘and in his recent tour 
through all the Asiatic countries he found the same 
forces are at work in Japan. Korea, the Philippines, 
French Indo-China, Siam, Java, the Malay States, 
India, Afganistan, Persia, Turkey, and Egypt. And 
the “result is this volcanic book,” written in a 
nervous newspaper style, “but I think.” remarks 
Lewis Gannett, one of the editors of the briliant 
New York weekly, The Nation, who had been 
to the Orient himself, “he is essentially correct.” 


” He accepts the liberation of Asia from Western 
domination as a foregone conclusion and is very 
searching and sincere In seeking amicable solutions. 
He warns the western nations and America and: 
shows the futility of maintaining their supremacy 
over the Orient by force of arms. Not only are 
the nations of the Hast wide awake to their 
strength but Mr. Close finds them co-operating 
with each other to bring about the eventual political. 
economic and cultural liberty of Asia We note 
the Chinese Minister to America takes his vaca- 
tion in Turkey ; Nationalist China makes treaty 
with Afganistan ; Japan establishes an embassy 
in Turkey and opens permanent industrial ex- 
hibition at Constantinople, Gandhi plans a lecture- 
tour in China, Tagore is eager to break the cultural 
isolation of India and travels extensively in the 
Orient; the Indjan National Congress passes. 
resolutions in sympathy with the Nationalist party 
of China in its triumphant march to Pekin; and 
again Japan “lavishly entertains Siamese princes, 
and shows in all her public schools the Indian- 
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fee film of the Buddha story, ‘The Light of 
sia’. 

Russia, ostracised by Europe and America, now 
turns her eyes to Asia, Mr. Close finds that the 
pro-Asiatic policy of Russia is not due so much 
to vindictiveness. The reasons go deeper. Hirst 
of all, “Russia’s alignment with the Asiatic peoples 
has been made easy by her cultural background- 
A feeling strong in the Slav world was expressed 
by the Croatian present leader M. Raditch before 
the Zagret at Belgrade. Referring to the rise of 
China he said that while Great Britain and the 
United States formed a maritime system supported 
by Europe, Russia with China formed a continental 
unit which would be the center of the world and 
might be joined by India. “We belong to the 
West by history and culture’ he concluded, ‘but to 
the Hast by sentiment?” Secondly, a_ keen sense 
of “Machiavellian practicality” forced Russia to 
drift toward Asia. Russia discovered, maintains 
the author, that “Hngland’s last great Imperial 
Scheme” was directed against her: She was to 
be encircled by Britain. Greece was encouraged 
to attack Turkey; throughout the Near East 
British influence again became dominant, and 
Persia was made a protectorate; she “sponsored 
invasions from the Black Sea under Wrangel, 


Denekin and Udenitch: from the Pacific . under: 


Kolchack, Semenoff and Ungren; from Turkistan 
under various petty adventurers, and ‘also from the 
North, with fitful support from France, Italy. and 
America.” To counteract this scheme Russia 
boldly. introduced a “new game,” threw her lot 
with the Asiagics and joined the “Fraternity of the 
snubbed.” Cast out of Europe “for political and 
economic — reasons “and out of — America 
for puritanical reasons as well, (Russians) find a 
mental kinship with Japanese suffering from snubs 
to their racial pride administered by the United 
States and the British Dominions, or Indians open- 
lv regarded by their rulers as an inferior race, or 
Filipinos told that they are not out of their age of 
tutelage., Ardently , flying _Woodrow  Wilson’s 
banner of self-determination, Russia | “inspired the 
young intelligentsia in Turkey, Persia, Afganistan, 
China and_India to make their peoples into 
nations.” She renounced her special rights in 
China and Persia and thereby the Soviet states- 
men” showed themselves an age in advance of 
their European Rivals,” On May 31, the first “equal 


and reciprocal’ treaty -between China and a white 


power, Russia, was signed. Thus the Soviet “has 
proceeded steadily with its program to inspire and 
assist half the members of the human race to the 
mastery of their own destiny. “Approve it or not,” 
continues Mr. Close, “it is the most portentous” 
piece of enlightened international philanthropy 
since France helped to make America a Nation.” 

In Russia. therefore, Great Britain finds a 
natural enemy to the fruition of her “ambitious 
imperialism of 1917-1922, Russia’s challenge to 
Britain stiffened the nationalistic demands in 
Egypt. Afganistan concluded a treaty of mutual 
neutrality and amity with Russia (1920, “It is 
maddening to think,” viewed Sir Francis Young- 
husband of Lhasa Expedition fame, “that after all 
the sacrifices we have made, our whole position in 
Asia should now be in jeopardy.” And India 
“blazes into Nationalism” in spite of the so-called 
Reforms of 1919, “Hindus and Moslems are 


uniting with a hundred: other sects and races as 


Indians under. Swaraj (Home Rule). A Moslem 
fanatic recently murdered a Hindu saint and 
patriot in Delhi. The ” Bu 
hundreds of contrite Moslems marched in his 
funeral procession. That was different.” 


“The Crucial Test of Great Britain’s ability to | 
i j __Tadia, just as 
America’s must come in the Philippines,’ The 7 


‚meet the new Asia must come in 


rise of western-educated intelligentsia, in Asia, the 


ruinous effects of economic boycott on commercial. ° 


nations, the European disorders of the World 
War, and Russia’s determined plan to encourage 
Asiatic self-assertion: can the British statesmanship 
save the empire from these disintegrating forces ? 
“God always provides a way for the British 
Empire,” said a whimsical member of the Secre- 
tariat in Delhi to Mr. Close. “When we have 
to leave here (India) we still have Africa left. 
But Africa will eventually follow Asia into revolt. 
What then? There is only way out if Great 
Britain “can make its vassals into .nations, grappl- 
ing them to it with steel hoops of friendship in 
place of the iron bonds of militarism, if it can 
quicken its executives and inspire its laborers, it 
will have assured unto itself the same glorious 
place in the new era of enlightened imperialism 
that it enjoyed in the now closing age of political 
domination.” 

This means giving up India, and control of all 
lands from Egypt and Gibralter to the Strait 
Settlements and Singapore, and the supremacy of 
British fleet in the Mediterranean and Asiatic 
waters. It is a daring idea, though not an impossible 
one. Mr. Close makes it very clear that if Britain 
is to survive she must transform her vast empire 
from an empire of the sword to an empire of 
commerce. For, according to Mr. Close, Great 
Britain is today either unable or unwilling to take 
all the risks and responsibilities of stemming the 
tide of Asiatic forward movements and keeping 
the banner of White Supremacy flying on Asiatic 
soil. Should America help Eagland retain her old 
prestige in the Orient? “America could and 
should take the lead,” said a British resident in 
Shanghai to an American journalist. “The -speaker 
was an old China hand’. He still believed in a 
‘strong policy---...[g America to intervene ?” | 

“Uncle Sam is not particularly altruistic from 
the outsider’s poiat of view, but he is very 
sentimental. He was, persuaded that he ought to 


save France. He once was almost persuaded that. 


he ought to fight the Turk; that he ought to 
take charge of Armenia (incidentally protecting 
Great Britain’s grabs in the Cacausus). He was 
convinced that he ought to- stand for civilisation 
against perverted Russia. . Now, he ought to 
champion the white man’s prestige in an awaken- 
ing Asia. He ought to protect Shanghai. Great 
Britain should not be expected to do it any longer. 
It is costing her too much.” 

So there is the danger. America may join 
Britain to thwart the progressive march of China 
at this moment if the latter succeeds in con- 
vincing America that the question at issue is a 
matter of principle. For Uncle Sam is “a stickler 
for principle,” as the above quotation from the 


author shows. John Bull also is a man of principle. ° 


But while the British talk principle and act 
opportunism andare not afraid to change their 
minds, America remains true to her principle. 
As an example, Mr. Close points out; “It must 


/ 
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Britisk said: “See!” But - 
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> thaye been Great Britain it certainly was the 


British Reuters news agency that convinced 
us Russia was an immoral nation, not to be 
dealt with, A few months later the British had 
resumed relations with Russia. We continued to 
stand by principle.” i 

Mr. Close urges the United, States to keep 
calm and follow an independent, intelligent policy 
with the Pacific nations. He centers his atten- 
tions for a while on China, Japan and Russia. 
It is impossible to head off the revolt. America 
has the power to guide it to the benefit of all 
the pacific nations. _ As Great Britain’s star is 
fading, let the United States take a statesmanlike 
ead : 

“Asia is making the Pacific our front door. 
Omens multiply that the age of the Pacific is 
upon us. Economically, this is proved by the rise 
of Shanghai to the third port in tonnage in the 
world. Politically, amazing evidences confront 
us---China has taken the lead: in the Revolt of 
Asia away from Turkey, which means that the 
United States of America, is left as the vanguard 


nation of the white race and western civilization.. 


The two potentially greatest powers in‘ the world, 
the United States and China, confront one another 


as leaders and spokesmen of their respective 
worlds.” : i ; 
Mr. Close urges America to sympathise with 


awakened Asia. 
idealism continues to be a factor in 
sympathy of the overwhelming 


the nationalistic aspirations of 
“American | 
the editorial 


-majority of American newspapers with Asiatic 


nationalist aims. It expresses itself in a Porter 
resolution calling on the President to negotiate new 


. treaties with China on a ‘basis of reciprocity and 


equality, and declaring severance from the 
‘concert of powers’ policy. It exists in the purest 
form.-in the utterances of Senator Borah.” Mr. 
Close reminds his countrymen in a_ brilliant 
chapter that since the days of Columbus Asia 
always dominated American destinies and that 
Americans should recognise the fact that the 
“far Hast” is their “Near East.” And located 
geographically as she is looking both ways to 
Europe as well as to  Asia—she has the power to 
direct the present high tension in Asia to peaceful 
channels. Her first gesture in that direction 
should be the granting of Philippine. independence 
and then cooperate with Japan and China to 
steady the progressive march of the rest of Asia 
to her own interest: . ; 
“With expansionism abandoned, intensive 
industrialism is taken up as the method of caring 
for Japan’s large population and improving _ the 
standard of living. But this. requires | three 
things in addition to the working population: a 
source of raw materials, a, market for finished 
products,. and capital. Asiatic Russia and China 
can supply raw materials, and China, Malayasia and 


dia the chief markets, America, alone, 
is able to supply the capital 
necessary. for she is the world’s banker. 


In this coming Era of the Pacific, America greatly 
needs a friendly Japan that ‘stands upon its own 
féet---This is America’s God-given pportunity, not 
to make one of the Asiatic nations its economic 
vassal or even special friend, but to demonstrate 
the practical expression which America’s enligh- 
tened Imperialism is prepared to: take toward 


Asia.” 
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With rare honesty and courage to save the 
world: from a great war, he, therefore, calls upon 
America to renounce the Philippines, Japan to 
renounce expansion, Great Britain to renounce 
India, Russia to renounce her destructive designs, 
China to renounce anti-foreignism. Thus through 
mutual sacrifice can world peace be made secure. 
The “New Era” demands that . l 

1. “Western control of Asia for profit,- politi- 
cal or commercial, is discredited and in _colapse.” 

2. “The general and conscious demand -of Asian 
peoples for control of their own destiny nulifies 
the white man’s responsibility for their welfare.” 

3. Legitimate Western interests and properties 
and lives of individuals stand a fair chance of 
protection under the native sovereignties in 
Prospect.. l : ; 

4. The Asian nations have lost their fear of 
the white man and are carrying forward their 
program resolutely... 

5. The Western Powers, with the sole exception 
of raha frankly lack the ability fo resist Asia’s 
revoit. 


6, America is the only power that may make 
resistance of the white race to the ending of its 
world domination possible... 

7. Attempts to check the haste of the Asian 
movements by military demonstrations work the 
opposite results... ; , 

Asia’s movement thus far is entirely direct- 
ed against the Westerner on Asian shores. There 
is not the bud, thus far, of an offensive against 
the white man in his own countries. ~ | 

Mr. Close, in his admirable book, discusses. - 
also the “the cultural. revolt” pf Asia. Mr. Gandhi, 
who was interviewed by Mr. Close, assures him: 
that “Westernism is a more dreaded tyrant than 
Westerners.” “If Mr, Gandhi turns to the past,” 
writes Mr, Close. “it is with a new spirit which is. 
a distinctly western contribution to Hinduism. 
‘The conviction that I shall always live, and that. 
I can better my condition” sums his personal 
philosophy. ‘The next life’, he elaborates, ‘cannot 
progress beyond the goal we set for this. I preach 
salvation through service, worship through action. 
Interpreted thus, Hiridu civilization is the greatest 
influence m_the world for the improvement of the 
life cycle. I cannot have it destroyed” 

‘Behind this philosophy of life new social experi- 


mentations are going on. Young China is 
following the philosophy of the pragmatic 
school which holds that only that which 


is demonstrated to be beneficial can be accepted 
as a guide. ‘We are more modern than you 
Westerners,’ said_a Chinese student in Shanghai 
to Mr, Close. “We are free from all superstition, 
while you still have your religious-mindedness, 
your worship of wealth and your race prejudices.” 
The Filipinos are afraid of the “ruthless, efficient, 
gut-tearing civilizatién” of America which is 
shadowing their lives and greatly contributmg to 
the strength of the independence campaign among 
the educated classes.” In Siam “pacifist Buddhism 
drafts all young men into monasteries_ for at least 
three months experience as. priests, during which 
they are taught non-resistance and told the taking 
of life is an unforgivable sin. Then the novices 
are compelled to turn from the monastery directly 
to the army for eighteen months military -training.” 

„Whether Asia will ever produce a leader who 
will add to the magnetism of Mahatma Gandhi, 


` 
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the pragmatism of the Kuomintang to show the 
way of liberation from the political and economic 
dominance of the white governments, or whether 
the freedom of Asiatic nations will be achieved 
with reasonableness and sanity triumphant depends 
entirely on what attitude the peoples of Asia and 
merce take toward the political upheaval in the 
rient. 


as 


| 


Mr. Close in his Revolt of Asia shows a way — 
out. The took is a welcome contribution to the | 
study of international relationships. The people — 
of the Orient will be glad to know that the press — 
in America has taken a sympathetic view of the — 
book and did not hesitate to declare that oe 
“book should be in the hands of every Senator 
and Congressman” of the United States. . 


| 
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Filming “The Epic of Everest” 


Six Blankets on the Snow, laid out in the form 
of a cross---it sas the signal of death ? Printed on 
the cruel, white crest of the “Goddess Mother of 
the World.” higher than man had ever climbed 
before, and discerned by telescope a mile or two 
down the mountain-side, that cross of blankets 
told a story of mystery and magnificent failure— 
the requiem of two indomitable climbers, who, 
within hail of the very climax of their ambition 
and their incredible labors, had vanished from 
human ken as completely as if caught up on high 
like Enoch or Hlijah. Such, was literally the 
“high spot”---well-named in this case---of the third 
Mount Everest® Expedition, the cinema record of 


They called this “the Fairyland of Ice” 


which is now being exhibited to motion-picture 
audiences. The man who made the film, Capt. J. 

. L. Noel, confesses to realizing. when he saw the 
baffled relief party spread that telltale symbol on 
the snow, “how cruelly this mountain fights.” 
True to her sinister reputation in Tibetan monasteries 
and native villages, “she had allowed the men to 
come on, and at the last moment had killed them.” 
But did the victims actually conquer her before 
they perished ? That mysterious ‘possibility is 


53—5 


suggested. “Maybe,” Captain Noel muses, “she had 
killed them in revenge after they had attained 
their victory. Who knows ? She- alone holds the 
Secret. For all my efforts, there was much that my 
camera had not been able to record.” 












When Evening falls on “the Goddess Mother 
i. of the World” 


Small wonder that the filming of “The Epic of 
Everest” lives inthe camera-man’s memory as the 
most difficult and absorbing task he has ever 


undertaken, or is ever likely to undertake. 
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Says Captain Noel: I had four cameras 
to insure me against the ever-present possibility 
of having my work brought to an end if one or 
more of them should fall and break. With them 
went tripods, supplies of film and plates and 
developing-tanks, a developing tent and other para- 


phernalia. Ail this equipment was packed in 
specially made steel cases. l 
During the first half of the journey, from 


Darjeeling the apprcaches of Everest, mules carried 
me prooetaphic baggage. After that we employed 
the yak. 





Where the Mighty Mountain is feared 
and worshipped 


In the pictures I made it more than ever my 
task to convey, as well as I could, the fascination 
of those secluded, lofty, divinely beautiful moun- 
tains of Tibet and the implacable majesty of the 
supreme mountain herself—a majesty that causes 
the priests of the Rongbuk to worship her, as a 
sacred living creature and to name her, beautifully, 
“Goddess of the World.” Not to add those im- 
pressions to the chronicle of events would be to 
leave the Everest story half untold. Above all 
it was my desire to convey a “something” that 
make the spectator feel the immensity of this 
struggle of man against nature—make him feel 
that climax which we ourselves greached among 
Everest’s virgin snow-fields, fighting to the last 
ounce of our strength against her power, snatching 


victories, creating records, being hurled back ; 
an unforgetable impression of power, beauty 
grardeur, and the insignificance of man. If | 


could convey this feeling to others and so enable 
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them to share what we ourselves felt, then F 


should succeed in my task. 
—The Literary Digest. 


Man Was Never an Ape 


Your ancestors were neither apes nor human 
beings, says Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn, presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York City and one of the world’s foremost 
paleontologists in an address before the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia a few weeks 
ago. Professor Osborn expressed the belief that 
the forerunners of modern men were “dawn man,” 
who developed independently of the apes from 
some prehistoric animal not yet discovered. 

According to Doctor, Gregory, the close simi- 
larity between the bodies and minds of modern 
apes and men is strong evidence that the direct 
ancestor of both was an ape. This, he recalls, was 
the original idea of Darwin, to which he urges 





Above: So-called Java “ape-man,” of 509,000 years 
ago. Right, pre-historic Piltdown man who lived 
in England 


that scientific theory must return. In recent years 
the most commonly accepted theory has been 
that men and apes both were descended from a 
common apelike ancestor. 

In support of his ‘dawn men,” Professor Osborn 
puts man’s origin, not thousands of years ago, 
but sixteen million! Both men and apes first 
appeared then, he says; therefore man could not 
have descended from ape ancestry. Traces of 
man’s mysterious ancestor, he suggests, might 
reward a diligent search in Central Asia, where 
he believes the “dawn men” first sprang into. 
being. 
This “dawn man,” the fonnder of the Mongolian 
Negro and Caucasian races, is described by 
Professor Osborn as ground-living, alert, capable 
of tool making, and living in the, fairly open 
country of the high plateaus and plains of Asia.. 
The celebrated Neanderthal man, a primitive race 
of Europe, Professor Osborn believes to be a later 
offshoot that eventually died out, leaving no descen- 
dants. “Pithecanthropus erectus,” of Java, usually 
considered the earliest of our ancestors, may be 
one of the last of these Neanderthals, he adds; 
and therefore no direct kin of ours. New geologi- 
cal discoveries have shown much earlier the 
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Piltdown men of Ergland, perhaps the last of the 
“dawn mea.” we 

Prof. Osborn’s belief in “dawn men” and their 
more mysterious ancestry is supported by a recent 





Atove: Neanderthal man, primitiye European of 
25.000 to 50,000 years ago, believed by Professor 
Osborn to have been a latter offshoot of “dawn- 
man.” Right: Cro-Magnon man. of 20,000 
years ago 


K 

discovery that apparently shows men existed at 
least four million years ago—long before previous 
estimates of man’s antiquity. In a Nebraska hill, 
Professor Osborn discovered more than 300 fossi- 
lized bone implements of that estimated age, 
fashioned by the hands of some primitive man 
from the bones of extinct animals. 


—Popular Science, 


Locomotive Burns Oil 


“Liquid coal,” a synthetic oil fuel obtained 
with the aid of hydrogen gas from the lowest 





This queer-looking locomctive, designed for use 
on German railroads, burns oil as fuel 
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grades of coal, is used in a remarkable locomotive 
just completed in Germany. Prof. Lomonosoff, 
a Russian engineer, designed the new 1200 horse- 
power engine, which runs by a Diesel motor--a 
gasoline engine turned oil burner. The photograph, 
taken during the trial trip near Berlin, shows the 
curious apparatus at the front with its enormous 
vent that serves as a radiator to cool the motor. 
Enovgh fuel is carried in the engine’s tanks for a 
1,000-mile run, _Ag the locomotive is smokeless, 
there are no cinders to blow into passengers’ eyes. 


— Popular Science. 
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Novel Ear Lorgnette 
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The back seat of a theatre or auditorium is brought 
within easy hearing distance ot the stage by 
this novel “ear lorgnette.” a novel sound 
amplifier which magnifies voices just 
as opera glasses magnify faces 


—The Popular Science. 
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The Classic World Come to Life 


The moving-picture plays shut us up in the 
dark, We stumble into our places at any time 
in the course of the show and stumble out when 
we have had enough. What is iost by these 
assaults on the attention ? One hears it said that 
the drama will find its salvation in returning to 
its ancient stronghold namely, in the open. 
return to the Greeks and the Romans would mean 
a new technique, as modern theatrical programs 
would hardly lend themselves to the vast pro- 
scenium of ancient theaters flooded with sunlight. 
Elsewhere in the classic world, where Greek or 
Roman theaters remain even tho in partial ruins 
companies have revived the ancient tragedies and 
comedies. Syrecuse, in Sicily, is favored with 
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Ostia, and Orange, in 
are other centers of classical 


frequent revivals, Pompeii, 
southern France, 
revival. 

On May 10, a performance was given of Æ schy- 
lus’s “ ‘Prometheus Bound.” in the theater at 
Delphi in Greece, where the sonorous strains of 
the old tragedies had not been heard for two 
thousand years. This festival was largely due to 
the efforts of an American woman, the wife of a 
Greek poet, Angelos Sikelianos. 


mt 





Italy also turns to Greek Drama 


It is reported in the London Times that two 
thousand visitors, including many foreigners, made 
the difficu!t journey to Delphi to relieve the emotion 
of the crowds that assembled there five hundred 
years before the Christian era. 

The play was acted in modern Greek blank 
verse, and the dance rhythms of the Chorus of the 
Ocean N ymphs were accompanied by the music. 

The costumes, were exceptionally beautiful. 
The natural amphitheater overlooking the fine 
Delphic gorge had remarkably good acoustics. Art 
and nature combined to produce perfection and 
the light effects as the sun set b@hind Parnasus 
were glorious, while eagles soared over the 
theatre. é 

The musical setting enchanted the hearers. It 
was scored for harps, woodwind, and brass, and 
was very different from modern Greek music, in 
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which minors predominate. The Prometheus music 
‘had a free harmonic spirit in keeping with the 
majestic beauty of the surroundings.” 

Archeo'ogists agree that the production in all 
its details was archeologically in keeping, Altho 
the present performance was probably a_ financial 
loss, hopes are generally exprest that it will be 
possible to repeat the Delphic Festival annually. 

The Institute of the Antique Drama in Italy, 
under the direction of Ettore Romagnoli, establish- 
ed before the late war, has had a long and 
honorable record. Their performances this year 
in the historic Sicilian town of Syracuse are more 
fully reported by Silvio D'Amico in L Illustrazione 
Italiana (Milan), where we read : 





Twenty-five Centuries After Aeschylus 


“If it be true, as it most certainly is, that nine 
times out of ten the ancient tragedies ‘and come- 
dies, even if staged with the most loving care, 
assume an inevitably academic, rhetorical and 
scholastic character,the Institute of Syracuse knows 
that it has at its disposal the most extraordinary 
means to eliminate from its spectacles the air of 
cold erudition, and to bring us back to the spirit 
of Ancient Hellas, which, it is said, has survived 
here to a greater extent than anywhere else in the 
world.” Paes; 

“Here one arrives aS on a pilgrimage. Here 
one can circle for twenty-four, forty-eight, or more 
hours among the most celebrated ruins of classical 
times. Here one can enjoy again the same sky, 
the same sea, and the same “countryside as of 
yore. Here are to be found again among the 
customs of the people almost the identical rites 
and beliefs of thousands of years ago. Here finally 
one can find the same theater, substantially intact, 
in which ‘®schylus staged his plays. The location 
could not be more ideal. A 

On the first evening in Syracuse was staged’ 
Euripides’s “Medea” or, the drama of the woman 
who slays her own children to avenge herself 
upon her unfaithful husband—all subjects which 
would prove incompatible to the reason or senti- 
ment of an audience which, for good or evil, is 
Christian—an audience who knows that without the 
intent there is nosin, and who looks upon the 
relations between the mother and her children with 
the eyes of one who, for two thousand years, has 
seen the Mother and the Child on the altar (and 
we do not mention the chefs d’muvres of that 
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frantic humor of Aristophanes compared to which 
the most spirited talk of the humorous writers of 
our Renaissance becomes as the speech of boarding 
school girls). Willy-nilly, mankind of to-day 
admits it is different. Only a minority among us, 
thanks to a cultural effort, can remake for itself— 
in some manner and fora short time—a Greek 
soul, rediscovering the notes of its secret, essential 
identity with pre-Christian humanity. 


—zhe Literary Digest. 


A Novel Way of Smuggling Opium 





An attempt to smuggle narcotics hidden 
iñ a Bible 


—The Literary Digest. 


Canal runs through Five-Mile Tunnel 


When French engineers set out to connect the 
coast port of Marseilles with the inland city of 





The photograph shows the first boats entering 
one portal of the tunnel during recent 
dedication ceremonies 


Berre, about fifteen miles away, by waterway, 
they found a seemingly insuperable obstacle, in 
their way—a high intervening ridge of mountains. 
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After fifteen years: of work they have at last 
completed oae of the most remarkable canals in 
the world—it travels for more than five miles. 
underground ! 

The subterranean tunnel is seventy-two feet 
wide and cost sixty million dollars to build. | It 
connects the coast, via the shaft under the mountains, 
with Lake of Barre. 


—Popular Science. 


“Hell Raising Missionaries” 


Missionaries have been “raising hell” for more 
than a generation. says one of them quite frankly, 
and they are to-day at the bottom of a good deal 
of the disturbances in Chipa, the Philippines, India,,. 
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The White Man’s Day in China is done 


and South Africa—"the agitation against the im- 
perialism of governments. of race and religion.” 
But it was to be expected that they would rebel 
against things as they are, for points out the Rev. 
James M. Yard, ia Unity (Chicago), Jesus was a 
revolutionist, and twenty years ago Gilbert K. 
Chesterton warned us that there was enough 
dynamite in the social teachings of Jesus to blow 
all modern society to rags. The missionaries took 
Jesus to China, says, Dr. Yard a Methodist 
missionary, in the Unity “a journal of the religion 
of democracy,” liberal in its policy and views under 
the caption, “What Are the Missionaries Up To ?’” 









el 

-= “and He (Christ) has destroyed the myth of white 
_ Superiority. That is one trouble in China. In spite 
_ of the bombast of some recent dispatches from 
_ newspaper correspondents in Shanghai the day of 
the white man in China is done.” 

_ According to him: 
= _ Many of the Universities in China and India 
-= thave had, not old grandmothers with lace bonnets, 





_ but red-blooded Jiberals, teaching _ sociology, 
philosophy, and religion. These teachers have 
‘filled Asia with new ideas. 

“If Western scientific civilization had been 


-Shaken to its foundations by the new discoveries, 
it is no wonder that people whose lives were gov- 
erned by conceptions and customs of the middle 
-ages should be absolutely turned upside down by 
‘these modern teachings. 

“But, of course in the end, that will prove a 
‘boomerang. ‘For you cannot teach intelligent 
‘students to criticize one religion without teaching 
them to criticize all religions. That is especially 
‘true to-day when we know so much about anthro- 
»pology, the development of society, and the history 
of religion. All religion has developed, _ evolved 
out of the childhood of the race. In their begin- 
nings, all religions have much in common. The 
‘missionaries dit not intend it, but when _ they 
raised hell with Buddhism, they also raised heli 
with Christianity, It was their avowed purpose 
to break up Buddhism and Mohammedanism. They 
tried to buttress their own orthodoxy while break- 
ing up the other man’s orthodoxy, It can- 
not be done. 

“The missionary has been marvelously success- 
ful in spreading doubt. He has raised doubts about 
marriage customs, polygamy and polyandry in 
“China and Tibet. And of course monogamy in 
America. comes in for its share of criticism and 
-questioning. He has raised doubts concerning the 
righteousness of the fourteen-hour day and_ the 
‘five-cent wage. He has questioned the divine 
right of kings, and of parliaments and presidents 
and of capitalists.” 
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Under the leadership of a missionary, in 1922, 
Dr. Yard tells us the National Christian Council 
of China set up a threefold standard for industry ; 
one day of rest in seven; no child labor ; ade- 
quate safeguard in factories, both as regards health 
and safety devices. That started the labor move- 
ment. Capitalism was challenged. 

Again “in October, 1926, the National Christian 
Council a body made up of both missionaries and 
Chinese, passed a long resolution dealing with 
international relations. One paragraph of which 
read : ‘That the present treaties between China 
and foreign Powers should be revised ona basis 
of freedom and equality.’ That the missionaries 
dared to criticize the policies of their own govern- 
ment is exceedingly dangerous. 

“Even worse than that, as far back as 1924, 
before there was much of any agitation on the 
matter of unequal treaties, some missionaries in 
North China signed a resolution, a part of which 
follows : 

“We therefore express our earnest desire that 
no form of milltary pressure, especially no foreign 
military force, be exerted to protect us or our 
property ; and that in the event of our capture 
by lawless persons or our death at their hands no 
money be paid for our release, no punitive expedi- 
tions be sent out and no indemnity be exacted.’ 

“The missionary cannot of course, claim the 
credit for all the new and ‘dangerous thoughts’ 
that have been brought into the ‘heathen’ world. 
Businessmen, industrialists, philosophers, teachers, 
have all played their part. In China, John Dewey 
and Bertrand Russell and the writings of Ibsen, 
Tolstoy, Darwin, and a hundred others. Novels, 
science, history, philosophy, religion. 

“The East is awake! Superstition 
Ignorance is passing away. Science is 
poverty. The ‘White Peril’ is less dreadful. 
you wish you were a missionary ?” 


is dying. 
destroying 
Don’t 


—The Literary Digest. 





TESTIMONIES OF COMPETENT ENGLISHMEN AS TO THE 
FITNESS OF INDIA FOR SELF-RULE 


By THE REV. DR. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


[It is rather humiliating to have to print 
certificates like those contained in the following 
article. But as there is at present much anti- 
Indian propaganda by Englishmen and others, 
the testimonies of persons who were not engaged 
in any propaganda at the time when they expressed 
‘these views may be considered valuable by 
eunbiassed people. Editor, M. R.] 


T is the claim of the British ° Government 
that the people of India are not capable 
of ruling themselves, that is, do not 

„possess the intellectual and moral qualities 


necessary for carrying on the government 
of their own country, and therefore, require 
to be ruled by Great Britain. 

In answer to this claim, the following 
testimonials are offered, from eminent 
Englishmen possessing large knowledge of 
India, most of them officials long connected 
with the Indian government. More than 
four times as many other testimonies of like 
import, and little if any less weighty gather- 
ed within the last ten years, lie before me 
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as I write; out space compels me to limit 
myself to these. 

In the light of these testimonies from the 
highest possible authorities, readers are asked 
to judge for themselves whether Great 
Britain has any just ground for her claim 
that India is not fit for self-rule. 


Tue TESTIMONIES 


What ts India’s Place in the World's 
Civilization ? 


Max Muller, the eminent Orientalist, in 
his book “What India Has to Teach Us,” 
Says : 

“It I were to-look over the whole world to 
find out the country most richly endowed with 
all the wealth, power and beauty that nature can 
bestow in some parts a very paradise on earth— 
I should point to India. If I were asked under 
what sky the human mind has most fully 
developed some of its choicest gifts, has most 
deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life, 
and. has found solutions of some of them which 
well-deserve the attention even of those who have 
studied Plato and Kant, I should point to India. 
If I were to ask myseit from what literature we, 
here in Europe, may draw the corrective which 
is most wanfed in order to make our inner life 
more perfect, moree universal, in fact more truly 
human, again I should point to India.” 


May we Loox Down ow xpa ? 


Warren Hastings, the first -Governor- 
General of India, tyrannized over and wronged 
the Indian people in many shameful ways, 
but he strongly rebuked all persons who 
looked down on them as lacking in civiliza- 
tion and in character, and declared that 
their literature, their writings, “will survive 
when the British dominion in India shall 
have long ceased to exist, and when the 
sources of wealth and power which that 
dominion once yielded to Britain are lost 
even to remembrance.” 


Wear Was Inpra’s CIVILIZATION WHEN THE 
Brrrisa Came ?. 


When the British first entered India as 
adventurers and traders, did they find a 
civilization that was low? Or one that was 
high ? This question was answered by Sir 
Thomas Munro, a distinguished Govérnor 
of Madras, in a statement made by him 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
in 1818 (“Hansard’s Debates.” April 12), as 
follows : i : 
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"If a good system of agriculture, unrivalled:..*: 
manufacturing skill, a capacity to 
whatever can contribute to convenience or luxury :: | 
schools established in every village, for teaching,. ° 
reading, writing and arithmetic; the 
practice of hospitality and charity among each > 
Other; and above alla treatment of the female- 
sex, full of confidence, respect and delicacy. are 
among the signs which denote a civilized people,. 
then the Hindus are not inferior to the nations of 
Europe ; and if civilization is to become an article- 
of trade between the two countries, Iam convinced 
that this country (Hoagland) will gain by the- 
Import cargo” =, 


BURKE on Inpsta’s) Ceviuization 


In all his speeches in Parliament on. 
India—those made in connection with his 
impeachment of Warren Hastings and others—- 
Edmund Burke invariably represented the 
civilization of India as high. In his speech 
on the Hast India Bill, he said : 

“This multitude of men (the Indian nation): 
does not consist of an abject and barbarous 


populac>, much less of gangs of savages: but of a 
people for ages civilized and cultivated ; cultured: 


by all the arts of polished life while we 
(Englishmen) were yet dwelling in the woods, 
There have been (in India) princes of great 


dignity, authority, and opulence. There (in India} 
is to be found an ancient and venerable priesthood, 
the depository of laws, learning and history. the 
guides of the people. while living and their 
consolation in death. There is a nobility of great 
antiquity’ and renown; a multitude of cities not 
exceeded in population and trade by those of the 
first class in Europe: merchants, and bankers who: 
vie In capital with the Bank of England: millions of 
ingenious maufacturers and mechanics: and. 
millions of the most diligent tillers of the earth.” ` 


Inpia’s Great PLACE IN tas WORLD 


Mr. H. M. Hyndman, the eminent British 
publicist thus describes the important place- 
of India in the world’s history and civiliza- 
tion : | 

“Many hundreds of years before the coming of 
the English, the nations of India ha been a- 
collection of wealthy and highly civilized people,. 
possessed of a great language, with an eiaborate- 
code of laws and social ragulations, with exquisite- 
artistic taste in architecture and decoration, 
producing beautiful. manufactures of all kinds, and. 
endowed with religious ideas and philosophic and 
scientific conceptions wh'ch have greatly influenced 
the development of the most progressive races of: 
the West. One of the noblest individual moralists. 
who ever lived, Sakya Muni (Buddha) was a. 
Hindu ; the Code of Manu, dating from before the 
Christian Era, is still as essential. study for the 
jurist as the Institutes of Justinian. Akbar, the- 
Mohammedan, was the greatest monarch who 
ever ruled in the Hast. And .there are in India. 


+ 


in this later age, worthy descendants- of the great. 


produce: ©, 


general 
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_ authors of the Vedas, of the Mahabharata and the 
; mayana, of the architects of the Taj Mahal, 
-and of such soidiers and statesmen as Baber, 
Hyder Ali and Runjeet Singh. 
~ And yet, nine-tenths of what has been 
written by the British about India is so expressed 
that we are made to believe the shameful falsehood 
that stable and civilized government in Hindustan 
"began only with the rule of the British.” * 


Are Inptans RACIALLY INFERIOR ? 


The Metropolitan (Church of England) 
‘Bishop of Calcutta in a sermon preached 
early in 1921, is reported (in the Indian 
Messenger of April 17, that year) as saying: 


“There are persons who conceive that to the 
‘white belongs, in virtue of inherent superiority, 
the inalienable right to rule over races of darker 
color than themselves. But facts are against them. 
Indians have achieved the highest distinction in 
the varied spheres of human activity, and by 
“their success have refuted the charge of racial 
inferiority. Certain of those qualities which we 
(British) are apt to think rank highly may be less in 
evidence arthong them ‘than among ourselves : but 
.that is merely to say: that they are different from 
-ourselves ; but difference may exist alongside of 
perfect equality.” F 


SHOULD INDIANS BE CLASSED AMONG [INFERIOR 
OR AMONG Superior, PEOPLES ? 


Mr. J. A. Spender, long Editor of the 
Westminster ‘Gaxette, says in. hbis recent 
‘book, “The Changing Hast,” p. 23 (1927): 


“There is no Eastern country which has so 
-many talented men in so many walks of life as 


India. Men like Tagore, whose writings are read 


all through Europe and America; Sir J. C. Bose, 
whose researches in plant physiology are famous 
‘the world over, and whose zeal and originality as 
.a teacher make an indescribable impression on 
those vho see: ‘him - dt’ work with his. students ; 
“Major B. D. Basu, the historian of India; Dhan 
“Gopal Mukerji, the author of ‘My Brother's Face; 
—to name only a_ few out of_ scores—would be 
‘highly distinguished in any European country, 
and most of them have followers and students 
around them who would do credit toany Western 
seat of learning. All of these should be respected 
and appreciated by us Englishmen and Eu 
-as working. on a plane of absolute equality with 
ourselves.” L4 ' 


martea rere- 


» “Truths ‘About India,” Series I, pp. 8, 9. New 
York (1923). 


+ In this connection it, may be of interest to 
some to know that io his Encyclieal published 
M-rch ‘5th, 1927. “His Holiness the Pope dec ares 
that the belief that the -dark-skinhed_ races are 
inferior to the white,isa mistake. He affirms 
that ‘long experience proves, that these alleged 
inferior peoples are fully 
‘the white peoples. 


Europeans: who have been among the greatest teaders of the 





equal in mentality to- 
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In 1911, Mr. Spender went to India to 
attend the Great Delhi Durbar. On his 
return, he published in his paper (January 
29, 1912) the following interesting statement 
of the high impression he had received from 
the Indian people : 

“India may impress one as poor, or squalid, as 
mediaeval, but never for a moment can it strike 
him as a crude, a barbarous country, Evidences 
meet him everywhere of art, originality and 
refinement. He will see more beautiful faces in a 
morning’s walk In an Indian tazaar, than in any 
Karopean city, and he will be charmed by the 
grace and courtesy of the common folk. It may 
surprise Englishmen to bear it, but many Indians 
seriously express the opinion that the Indian is 
mentally the superior of the white man.” 


Have INDIANS INTELLECTUAL AND LITERARY 
ABILITY ? 


At the St Andrews dinner in Caleutta 
in December, 1901, the EHoglish Vice- 
chancellor of the Calcutta University spoke 
as follows of the Indian people, their in- 
tellectual ability and their great literature: _ 

“Masterpieces of thought and language were 
produced in this country at a time when out 
ancestors as Englishmen were little better than 
Savages ; and though the age of emasterpieces 
may have gone by, none of us who'come into 
contact with educated natives of India to-day can 


doubt that their intellectual power is worthy of 
their ancestry.”* 


Has Ixpra Great MEN ? 


‘General Smuts, Premier of South Africa, 
in an address delivered in Johannesburg, 
August 26, 1919, called attention to the fact: 
that the civilization of India instead of being 
low aS some suppose, is high. He ‘said : 

“I do not look down on Indians : I look up to 
them. Two with whom [ have come into particular- 
ly close contact of late, Lord Sinha and the 
Maharaja of Bikanir, I regard as among the ablest . 
men I have ever known. There have been Indians 
who have been among the greatest men in the 
history of the world. There have been Indians 


human race, whose shoes I am unworthy to untie, 
Nor is there any one else here to-night worthy to 
do thit,” 

On urging that commissions in the army 
high as well as low, should be granted to 
Indians exactly as to Hnglishmen, he was 
asked if he would like to serve under an 
Indian.. He replied at once, “Why not ?. 
I would be glad to serve under an able 
Indian.” 


anal 


* Indian Messenger, December 27, 1901.. 
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Are Invraxs TRUTHFUL ? 


Colonel Sleeman, an Englishman who 
lived long in India and mixed. intimately 
with all classes, and who was extraordinarily 
well qualified to judge, said, i 


"I have had before me hundreds of. cases in 
which a man’s property, liberty or life has depend- 
ed upon his telling a lie, and he has refused to 
tell it.’’* 

} 


ARE InpranS Honest ? 


Says Alfred Webb, President of 
Tenth Indian National Congress : 


“In Madras, in 1894, I conversed with a sewing 
machine agent, who had travelled and done business 
over the globe. His principal trade now was with 
Indian tailors, and seamsters selling machines to be 
paid for by monthly instalments. I asked the 
proportion of bad debts in such business. He 
said he had fonnd them as high as ten per cent., 
in Hoagland, ‘How high in India ? ‘But one per 
cent.” and such chiefly with _ Europeans. 
Practically we have no debts with Indian natives. 
If it comes that they cannot pay instalments, they 
will give back the machines. 

in open crowded bazaars or market-places on 
railway platforms in India are money changers. 
They sit at tables upon which are heaps of coins 
of various denominations. Could money be thus 
exposed. at similar gatherings in Karope ?”. t 


the 


¢ 
Are Ixpians MORAL ? 


At a meeting of the Hast India Asso- 
ciation held at the Westminster. Palace 
Hotel, London, in December, 1901, Sir Lepel 
Griffin, the President, is reported as paying 
the following tribute to Indian morality : 


_ “The Hindu creed is monotheistic and of very 

high ethical value ; and when I took back on my 
life in India.and the thousands of good friends I 
have left there among all classes of the native 
community, when I remember those honorable, 
industrious, orderly, law-abiding, sober, manly 
men, I look over England and wonder whether 
there is anything in Christianity which can give a 
higher ethical creed than that which is now pro- 
fessed by the large majority of the people of 
India. I do not see it in London society, I do not 
see it in the slums of the East End, I do not see 
it on the London Stock Exchange. I think 
that the morality of India will compare very 
favorably with the morality of any ‘country in 
Western Hurope.” l 


Are Inpians Trusrwortay ? 


Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, long a dis- 
tinguished British official in India, pays 
the following striking tribute to the 


“putts “Civilization in Ancient India,” Vol. 11 
P. ' 
t “The People of India,” 'p. 51. 
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trustworthiness of the many Indians filling 
respousible positions under his charge. In a 
speech made when .be was retiring from the 
office of Finance Member of the Indian 
Government, in 1918, he is reported as 
saying : 

“I wish to pay a tribute to the Indians whom 
I know best. The Indian officials, high and low, 
of my department, through the years of my connec- 
tion with them, have proved themselves to ‘be 
unsparing of service. and absolutely trustworthy. 
When need arose, they have done ungrudgingly 
a double or triple amount of work. When their 
advice was sought, they . have given it to me_ fully 
and frankly. As for their trustworthiness, let me 
give an instance. Three years ago when it fell 
to my lot to impose new taxes, it was imperative 
that their nature should remain secret until they 
were Officially announced. Everybody in the 
department had to be entrusted_ with this secret. 
Any one of these, from high officials to low paid 
compositors of the Government. Press, would have 
become a millionaire by using that secret improper- 
ly. But even under such tremendous temptation 
not one betrayed his trust. So well was the 
secret kept that a ship laden with silver in Bombay 
delayed unnecessarily its unloading for three days 
and was consequently caught by the new tax.” 


Have Inprays REFINEMENT, SPIRITUAL 
Insicut ann BRAIN POWER ? 


Sir Michael Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Leeds University, England, and President 
of the Caleutta (India) University Commission, 
in a Lecture delivered in Leeds, in 1919, 
is reported as saying : 7 

“One cannot walk through the streets of any 
center of population in India without meeting face 
after face which is eloquent of thought, of fine 
feeling, and of insight into the profounder things 
of lifé. Iu avery true sense the people of India 
are nearer to the spiritual heart of things than we 
in England are. As for brain power, there is that 
in India which is comparable with the best in our 
own country.” 


ARE Inprans ComreresT EDUCATORS ? 


After his return from three months of 
study of education and educational institu- 
tions in India, Mr. Sidney Webb delivered 
an address before the Students’ Union of 
the London School of Economics on “What 
are. we to do about India r” In this 
address (as reported in the London weekly, 
India, of December 6, 1912), he said that 
among the many colleges he had visited he 
could not avoid the conclusion that some of 
those which had, from the outset, been es- 
tablished by -Hindus, managed by Hindus, 
and staffed by Hindus, without the inter- 
vention or co-operation of any European, 


were among the very best colleges that he 
had ever seen—alike for devotion of the 
professors, ability of the teaching staff, 
success in examinations, and what was most 
important of all, in the development of 
intellect and character in the students. He 
regretted to have to say that some of the 
Government colleges that he had seen, which 
were entirely managed by Englishmen, and 
nearly wholly staffed by English professors, 


-compared very badly indeed with the 
exclusively Hindu colleges in various res- 
pects ; and, unfortunately, often ina the 
devotion and intellectual ability of the 
professors. He instanced particularly the 


building up of The Ferguson College at 
Poona solely by Indian scholars, and’ its 
great success ; the organization of so great 
and pervading a movement as the Arya 
Samaj ; the continued growth and develop- 
ment of the D. A.-V. College at Lohore, 
wholly Indian ; and the successful working 
out of the quite novel educational ex- 
periment of the Gurukula at Hardwar. 


Dors Ispra Horb a PLACE oF [MPORTANOB ix 
TRE WORLD'S INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS ? 


In an address delivered in Fadia in 
March, 1926, Sir Basil Blackett, a high 
e in the British-Indian Government, 
‘sai 


“India long ago revolutionized mathematics, and 
provided the West with the key to the most far- 
reaching of all the mechanical instruments on 
which its control of nature has been built, when it 
presented to Europe through the medium of Arabic 
the device of the cypher and the decimal notation 
upon which all modern systems of numeration 
depend. Even so, India to-day or to-morrow, will, 
ĮI am confident. revolutionize Western doc‘rines of 
progress hy demonstrating the insufficiency and 


lack of , finality of much cfthe West’s present. 


system of human values.” 


Dors Ixpia Propuce Great MEN or ACTION 
AS ‘WELL AS Great THINKERS ? 


Sir Valentine Chirol, who is Joath to 
give over-praise to Indians, says in “India,” 
his latest book (1926), page 6: 


“At all times in her history India has 
produced some of the finest and most subtle 
intellects of which the human race is capable ; and 
` great men of action as well as profound thinkers.” 


How Do Inprans Compare wra ENGLISHMEN ? 


Mr. A. O. Hume, who served in India 
nearly forty years, and who held many high 


offices, among them that of Secretary of the 
Government, made the following statement 
before the Pablic Service Commission, 
Caleutta, March 1, 1887 : 


“The fact is—and this is what T, who claim to 
have had better opportunities for forming a correct 
opinion than most men now living, desire to urge 
there is no such radical diffarence between Indians 
and Britons as it generally flatters these latter to 
suppose... If both races be judged impartially, and 
all pros and cons be fairly set dowa on both 
sides, there is very little ground for giving the 
preference to either. If you compare the highest 
and best of our Indians with the ordinary ran of 
the rabble in England, these latter seem little better 
than monkevs beside grand men. If you compare 
the picked Englishmen we often get in India, trained 
and elevated by prolonged altruistic labors, and 
sobered and strengthened by weighty responsibili- 
ty, with the rabble of India, the former shine out 
like gods among common mortals. But if you 
fairly compare the best of both, those in each 
class would exhibit excellencies and defects less 
noticeable in the other, and neither can as a whole 
be justly said to be better or worse than the 
other..-The whole misconception regarding the 
people of India arises from the habit which 
Englishmen in India have acquired of regarding 
only the blackest side of the Indian and the 
brightest side of the English character, and from 
their theories as to the capacities of the two races 
being based on a consideration of the wo:st speci- 
mens of the one and the best specimens of the 
other.” 


Are ENGLISHMEN SUPERIOR te Hinpvs ? 


In his book, “The Expansion of England” | 
Professor J. R. Seeley denies that the ` 
English are superior to the. people of India. 
He says: 


“We are not. cleverer than the Hindu ; our 
minds are not richer or. larger than his.” 


ÅRE INDIANS INTELLECTUALLY QUAL TO THE 
ENGLISH ? 


Speaking in London, in May, 1904, at the 
annual meeting of the Society for Promoting 
Christian knowledge, Lord George Hamilton, 
for some years Secretary for India, was. 
reported as saying that ; 

“There were hundreds of millions of persons in 
India whose civilization was much older than that 
of the English,” that “they possessed a literature, 
architecture and philosophy of which any country 
might be proud,” and that at the present time there 
were other “tens of millions whose intellectual 
capacity was fully equal if not superior” to that 
of the English. (Report in Jndia, the London 
weekly, June. 3, 1904.) 

Arse Taere Inpians Hquat to THE Best 

ENGLISHMEN ? 


In an article in the Nineteenth Century 
and After, of February 1911, Lord Morley, 
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Secretary of State for India, speaking of the 
most accomplished and highly trained native 
officials in India, declares them to be “As 
good in every way as the best of the men 
in Whitehall.” 


ARE Inpians CAPABLE oF COMPETING WITH 
ENGLISHMEN ? 


Sir Valentine Chirol says in his last book 
“India,” (p. 10.): 


“There is a rapidly increasing class of Indians, 
not a few of whom are highly gifted, capable of 
mastering the literature, and, though more rarely, 
the science of the West, and qualified to compete 
with Englishmen in almost ali the higher activities 
of modern life, in the public services, on the 
bench, at the bar, in the liberal professions, in 
school and university teaching, in literature and in 
the press, and, if more recently, in commerce and 
industry and finance. 

“It is this new class of Indians who have 
assumed the political Jeadership of India, and it is 
they who to-day dominate the new representative 
assemblies designed to acclimatize in an Indian 
atmosphere parliamentary institutions and pro- 
gressive forms of government presumed to be 
capable of future adjustment, to the newest con- 
ceptions of deffocracy.” 


NER 
Elsewhere Sir Valentine Chirol says : 


“Indian brains, when given a fair chance, are 
no whit inferior to European brains,’. 


Arg Terre Ixptan Leapers ix Prison Wao 
ARE EQUAL IN CHARACTER AND CULTURE 
ro Briusas MEMBERS or PARLIAMENT ? 


In a speech made in the British House of 
Commons during the India Detate in July. 
1922, Mr. Ben Spoor, one of England’s best 
informed men about India, said : 


“At the present moment over 20,000 political 
prisoners are in jail in India. They include men 
of high character, men whose character has never 
been questioned. They include men of profouud 
culture—of a culture, J submit, probably greatly in 
excess of that of the average Member of this 
House of Commons.” l 


ARE Inptan dupers EouaL vo ExeaLrss Jupaers? 


Sir Henry Cotton, in his book, “New 
India,” (p. 140), says that the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl of Selborne, testified as follows from 
his place in Parliament : 


‘My lords, for some years IT practised in 
Indian cases before the Judicial committee of 
the Privy Council, and during those years there 
were few cases of any imperial importance 
in which I was not concerned. I had considerable 
opportunities of observing the manner - in which, in 
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civil cases, the native judges did their duty, and 
I have no hesitation in saying~and I know this 


was also the opinion of the judges during that 
time—that the judgments of the native judges bore 
most favourable comparison, as a general rule, 
with the judgments of the English judges. I 
should be sorry to say anything in disparage nent 
of English judges, who, as a class, are most_anxious 
carefully to discharge their duty; but I repeat 
that I have no hesitation in saying that in every 
Instance, iu respect of integrity, of learning, of 
knowledge. of the soundness and satisfactory 
character of the judgments arrived at, the native 
[o mene were quite as good as those of English 
judges. 


ARE Inprans. Fit, MORALLY AND INTELLEC- 
TUALLY, TO MANAGE THEIR NATIONAL AFFAIRS ? 


Mr. Hodgson Pratt, long a prominent 
member of the British-Indian Civil Service 
answers these questions as follows (in India, 
the London weekly, November 10, 1905): 


“As regards the possible qualities which have 
delayed the admission of Indians to a larger share 
in the management of their national affars it can- 
not be said that there is any evidence of moral or 
intellectual unfitness, When posts of great respon- 
sibility. requiring qualities of no mean order, have 
been filled by Indians, whether in British or Native 
States, they have evinced high capacity as well as 
trustworthiness.” 


Have InpianS tHE Quarries Necessary For 
RULING ? 


Mr. G. F.. Abbott, author of “Through 
India with the Prince of Wales,” answers 
in the London Nation of July, 1908: 


“One often hears that the Indian lacks 
many of the qualities for rule upon which the 
Eoghshman prides himself. Among these qualities 
are a high sense of duty, impartiality, iIncorrupt- 
ibility, independence of judgment and moral 
courage. Now, submit, no better test- for the 
possession of those qualities. could be devised 
than the placing of the Indian in a position 
which demands the constant display of those 
qualities. Such a position he already occupies 
in the law courts. Every day the Indian Judge 
is called upon to pass sentence in a variety 
of cases caculated to test his sense of duty, 
his impartiality, his integrity, his independence 
of judgment and his moral courage. How has 
he stood the test? By the confession of every 
European in India—including, amusingly enough 
those who deny to the Indian the possession 
of those virtues~the Indian judge is not a jot 
inferior to his English colleague.” 

L 


ARE Ixptaxs Coupserent ror Hiew Execoutrve 
OFFICE ? 


Sir Henry Cotton, who served long in 
India, holding high offices there, and later 
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was a prominent Member of Parliament, says 
in his book, “New India” (pp. 141-142): 


“The natives of India are assumed to be unfit 
to have charge of districts; if is convenient to 
assume that all Englishmen are cool and wise in 
‘danger, while no natives are so, and that con- 
sequently only Englishmen, and no Indians, are 
competent to be trusted with independent charges. 
By a process of the grossest self-adulation, 
we persuade ourselves to believe that natives 
are only useful as ministrial servants, but 
that the work of a district, if it is to be done at 
all. demands the supervision of an -English officer. 
The truth, however, is that the Indians, as of 
course they must be, are the backbone of our 
administration. The burden and heat of the. day 
are already borne by Indian subordinates, and in 
the event (as occasionally must be the case) of an 
incompetent Enropean being in charge of a district, 
the whole of the work is done by his Indian 
deputies and. clerks.” 


Is Inpra Fit For SeLr-Rore? 


_ After- his return from India, Keir Hardie 
declared : 


“It cannot be alleged that the Indian people 
are unfit for self-government. The many Native 
States which are ruling themselves is a proof to 
the contrary which cannot be gainsaid. A great 
educated class exists in India which manages uni- 
versities and higher grade schools. supplies the 
country with lawyers, professors, 
editors, and the heads of great business concerns: 
Wherever these men have an opportunity they 
prove that, whether as administrators or as _ legis- 
lators, they have capacity of a very high order.’* 


Is Inpa Fit ror Freepom anp SeLr-Rure ? 


To this question Mrs. Annie .Besant, after 
a residence in the country of more. than 
thirty years, makes the following unhesitat- 
ing ‘answer, which has been ‘published 
repeatedly in India and in Sogland : 


“You ask, is India fit for freedom aud self-eov- 
ernment ? I answer, Yes, and they are her right. 
What does India wint? She wants everything, 
‘and has a right to c.aim everything ‘that any other 

nation has aright to claim. She would bs free in 
India as the Englishman is free in England. To be 
governed by her own men, freely elected by her- 
self. To make and break ministries at her will, 
To carry arms, to have herown army, her own 
navy, her own volunteers. To levy her own taxes, 
to make, her own budgets, to educat- her own 
people; to irrigate her own lands, to mine her own 
ores, to mint her own coins: to bea sovereign 


nation within her own borders. Does an English- ` 


man ask for less for himself in Eag'and? Why 
should an Indian, any more than an Englishman, 
be content to be a thrall? India hae a right_ to be 
free and self-governing. She is fit to be. Itisa 
crime against humanity to hiader her.” 


* The Labor Leader, London. May, 1909. 


NEws-paper . 
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Are Inprans INFERIOR to ENGLISHMEN 
AS ACTUAT LEGISLATORS ? 


Dr. V. H. Rutherford, long a prominent 
English Labor Leader, and member of Parlia- 
ment, tells us in his last book, “Modern India : 
Its Problems and Their Solution” (pp. -82- 
84), that after attending debates (in 1926) in 
the Indian National lLogislative Assembly 
and in several Provincial Legislatures, where 
British and Indian members were speaking 
and working side by side. he “found a definite 
inferiority among the Hoglishmen as compared 
with the Indians.” He declares : 

“Although I have a natural bias in favor of my | 
own countrymen, truth compels me to state that 
in these Legislative bodies the Indians far surpass 
their English rivals in brilliancy, wit, logic, know- 
ledge, breadth of vision and ideals of states- 
manship.” l 

Asking-the question, “What station in 
life would these men have occupied if they 
had remained at home in England instead of 
coming to India ?” he answers: 

“Not more than one or two per cent., would 
have risen higher than a first class cerk in a 
government office. As a matter of fact, India is 
governed by first-class clerks from England, with a 
few lordlings thrown in as governers.---One truth 
stands out like a beacon-light, namely, that Indians 
are infinitely better fitted. to govern India than 
are their English overlords. In sheer intellectual 
ability and parliamentary capacity Indians outshine 
their British adversaries.” 

In conclusion. Such are a few of the 
evidences which offer themselves to all 

who care to know, of the high civilization 
of India; of the undeniable intellectual, 
moral and practical qualities of the 
Indian people,—their general faithfulness, 
their trustworthiness, their honorable character, 
their eminent ability and efficiency in 
the discharge of the duties and respon- 
sibilities placed upon them, not only — private 
but in connection with every kind of official 
or government position which they have been 
permitted to- bold. 

Of course, these testimonies do not mean - 
(as nothing in this book means) any claim 
or even dream that the Indian people are 
all angels. What people in the world are? 
Nor does anything said in these pages mean 
that they are all Platos or Bacons or Glad- 
stones. On the contrary, they rank all the 
way from men very much nearer Gladstones 
and Bacons and Platos than many of us 
know, down to men, women and children 
as low and degraded as any found in our 
European or American slums. 
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But, we submit, basing our verdict on 
the above testimonies coming from competent 
Englishmen (and, as has been said, hundreds 
of other similar testimonies might easily be 


added); have we not a right to affirm that . 


in natural ability the Indian people as a 


whole are little, if any, inferior to the people 


of even Great Britain, and that, if | allowed 
the education, training and practical experience 


in the management of their local and national 


affairs which every nation ought to have 
(but of which their British masters have 
cruelly deprived them), they would be able 
to maintain a government not unworthy to 
rank with that of Japan and the best govern- 


meats of Kurope. 

[This article is a chapter from the Author’s 
forthcoming. work. “India’s Case for Freedom. 
Editor, M. R.] 


Fanon 


RICH CULTURE IN ITALY 


By D. ANANDA RAO, B.Sc. _ 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Madras 


N a country like India where rice is not 
only the staple food crop of her people 
but one that has been for centuries under 

cultivation, one would suppose that in its 
cultivation methods it has reached a high 
degree of excellence and in its yield it stands 
second to ngne in the world. 
Looking into statistics one finds that 
India ranks highest in the area of rice it 
grows. During the years 1920-24 (average) 
she had to her credit 80,683,900 acres and 
there is po country in Asia whose acreage 
comes anywhere near it. Turning to Europe 
where rice is still grown more or less as a 
novelty, it is found that there are only five 
countries which grow it to any appreciable 
extent, Of these, Italy and Spain take the 
first two places. The former country during 


the same period grew nearly 300,000 acres 


of rice which is altogether an insignificant 
area when compared with that grown in 
India. Such being the case, it should be 
pardonable if either the cultivators in India 
or those who work in their interests minimise 
the claims.of other countries specially in 
Europe where rice occupies but a small area 
and whose people attach greater importance 
to other crops than it. 

However, India has a very different story 
to tell, as regards its yield per acre. The 
average out-turn for the area quoted ‘above, 
for the years -1920-24 comes to 47,365,017 
tons whereas in the case of Italy it is 
491,968 tons. In other words, while the 
vield per acre in India is reckoned at 1,310 
lb. that of Italy itis 3,670 lb. This is 


‘high yields possible. 


astonishingly high. Apart from what one 
finds in these statistics which reveal bare 
facts in cold print, Mr. Galletti, a Madras 
Civilian, himself an Italian drew pointed 
attention to the methods of culture and high 
yields obtained in Italy in his very interest- 
ing articles published in the “Statesman” an 
year or two ago. While on a holiday tour 
in Europe last summer, I was tempted to 
visit Italy with the express purpose of seeing 
for myself the conditions which render such 
On the advice of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
I visited Vercelli, the chief centre of rice 
cultivation in Italy where there is an agri- 
cultural experimental station of which 
Professor Novello Novelli is the head and to 
whose untiring energies and high intellect the 
present record yields are largely due. 
Piedmont, the region in which Vercelli is 
situated is the most productive of all. Other 
regions of importance are Lombardy, Emilia, 
Veneto, Toscana and Sicilia. 

Professor Novelli spared no pains in. 
taking me _ himself to different farms,. travell- 
ing long distances by car which enabled me 
to observe at firsthand the real condition 
of the crops and the people who were 
responsible for their cultivation. My visit, 
synchronised with the harvest of rice. I was 
thus able to see it to best advantage. The 
region visited, is situated in the valley of 
the Po and is thus fed by it and its tribut- 
aries. In this region the most productive 
centres are Vercelli, Mortora, Novara, Pavia, 
Milano, and Cremona. The area of rice 
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cultivation is spreading gradually to the east 
as far as the sea where the Po empties 
itself. In the south however, there are no 
such irrigational facilities; the province 
of Lucca growing only a small quantity. 
Durivg the last year about 700 hectares were 
cultivated in the region of Paludi Pontina 
in which Rome is situated. - 
The spread of rice cultivation bas seen 
many vicissitudes mainly dué to economic 
causes. Taking the quinquennial periods 
from 1810 till 1924 the following indicates 
the area under rice in hectares (one hectare 
is equal to 24 acres) and the yields in 
quintals (one quintal is equal to 1.97 cwt.) 


Year. Hectares, Quintals. 
1870-74 232,670 4.810,900 
1879-83 201,870 3,5*4,400 
1890. 94 182.450 3,046,400 
1901-05 175,865 4,434,500 
1910-14 144,998 = 4,878,700 
1915-19 138,618 5,218,300 
1920-24 121,408 4:698,800 


It is obvious that while the area has 
during the last half a century decreased by 
50 per cent, the average yield during the 
same period has nearly doubled itself. In 
other words, while’ the average yield per 
hectare during the quinquennium 1870-74 
was 20 it has 
the quinquennium 1920-24. Such progress 
must be attributed to the methods: of culture 
rather than to the inherent richness of the 
soil. The river Po does not bring with it in 
its course any high fertilising materials 
flowing as it does through granite rocks. 

The methods of culture in Italy are in 
many ways similar to those one is accustom- 
ed to in India. For example, one finds the 
method of sowing by hand still the common 
“practice adopted there and it is said that 
about 80 per cent, of thetotal area is sowed by 
this method. About 10 per cent, is drilled 
by machines while another 10 per cent., is 
under transplantation. In fact, this last 
method came into vogue as late as 1912. 
With regard to weeding, manual labour is 
employed even more largely than in India. 
It is astonishing to find thaf very large ex- 
penditure is incurred on weedang which is 
as wili be deseribed later due to the method 
of rotations adopted. Women walk into the 
fields and weed exactly as our women do 
and Professor Novelli brought to my notice 
the amount of weed that was collected and 
thrown on the main bunds, the remnants of 


risen to 38 qunitals during ` 
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whicn could be seen even at the time of my 
visit. Transplantation is also done by manual 
labour but high cost of labour prevents this 
practice spreading rapidly. Attempts are 
now being made to substitute machines, 
I also witnessed the harvest which was 
being done by means of the sickle very 


similar to our own, with but slight 
modifications. But there are certain 
outstanding differences which it would 


be worth our while to consider here. 

To one who is accustomed to rice culti- 
vation in India, the most striking difference 
even to a casual observer is the way that 
fields are laid for irrigation purposes. Small 
bunds are absent and at first sight the whole 
area looks like one vast field. With the 
exception of large bunds carrying between 
them irrigation or drainage water there are 
practically no-intervening bunds and one 
would see even 20 to 30 or even more 
acres without being interrupted by bunds 
which one so frequently sees in our country. 
Great trouble is taken to level the lands and 
a good deal of terracing is done wherever 
necessary. In fact, several year® of gradual 
levelling should be done Uefore the land is 
put under rice. The relatively high labour 
cost at present precludes levelling to any 
large extent, so that a good deal of such 
work had to be done in the prelimi- 
nary stages. The smiling landscape that. 
one now witnesses is not the work of 
today but is the outcome of hard 
and diligent work of former genera- 
tions of farmers who levelled, drained and. 


reclaimed land which at first sight was 
altogether unsuited for agricultural purposes. 


The tinal levelling of course, is done as in 
India by means of levelling boards, only 


. horses being substituted for oxen. . Another : 


reason for this state of affairs is that water 


is allowed to flow gently to the 
fields ; flooding of fields as is- 
done in ‘India is altogether absent. 


Apart from helping to dispense with innumer- 
able bunds it is possible under such a 
practice to economise a good deal of water. 
This problem highly interesting in itself is. 
worth further consideration. From the main 
irrigation channels, small distributing. 
channels are taken off about 6 yards apart. 
through which water is gently let into the 
rice plots. There is thus no waste of water 
in its distribution to cultivators. The: 
quantity of water require’ to mature the 
rice crop having been previously worked. 


out only the required quantity 
and given to cultivators. This distribution 


of water is left entirely in the hands of the © 


cultivators themselves. In 1853 an associa- 
tion called West Sesia association of culti- 
vators way formed at Vercelli by the famous 
Cavour which empowered the associations to 
distribute water to its members. To-day 
there are numerous associations of that kind 
throughout the country. The several rice 
zones are divided into districts or provinces 
and each sends its own requirements to the 
Central authority which is the association 
of cultivators, These associations pay fo 
Government a certain sum for the use of 
water from April to the end of Septemter. 
The individual cultivators in their own turn 
pay to their association a certain sum for 
its use. It is, therefore, to the interest of 
the cultivator himself to use the water with 
‘the greatest possible economy since the 
larger the saving, the further use he can 
put it to. The association in its own turn 
exercises. great economy in its distribution 
and sees that percolation and wastage are 
prevented wherever possible. I had the 
opportunity to visit Canal Cavour across 
the river Sesia which is dug below it and 
which takes water to Novara at one end and 
to Chivassg at the other. Although this 
canal is one of „thè largest, there is now a 
net-work of canals in the valley of the Po 
-which is responsible for the greatly increased 
richness of the zone of Piedmont. Irrigation 
-canals are no doubt of recent date compared 
with our ancient systems. I believe the 
irrigational canal system was introduced 
only during the fifteenth century and yet 
there is no doubt that Italy is far ahead of 
India with regard to the very large number of 
canal systems. and the way water is utilised. 
to the maximum advantage. My information 
‘is that the average consumption of water 
per hectare is about 3 litres per second for 
rice and one litre for other crops like 
meadows &e. 

Besides the canals seas by the Govern- 
ment there are others which are the property 
of the cultivators themselves who do not 
pay anything for the use of such water. 
Such proporietors through whose territories 
these canals run maintain them at their own 
cost. Such a system of ownership of canals 
and the maintenance and distribution of 
water by the cultivators themselves is unique. 
In a country like India where water at great 
expense is harnessed and preserved, the 


is measured - 


irrigation of the rice 


rotation as such. 


waste of water that is indulged in, in the 
deltaic tracts of the country and though — 
perhaps to a lesser degree, even in the areas ~ 
under tank fed irrigation, would be considered 
criminal from the standards which hold in 
Italy. 

A very interesting point with regard to 
is that the flow is not 
constant as in India. On two occasions - 
during the growth of the crop the fields are 
dried. Twenty five days after sowing water 
is drained for four or five days. ‘The 
beneficial effects of soil aeration and root 
penetration are obvious at this stage. After 
this water continues to flow through the 
fields till after the last weeding which may 
be second or third according to the weedi- 
ness of the fields. Withholding water at 
this stage probably tends to arrest too much 
vegetative growth apart from aerating the 
soil. Before water is let in again, artificial 
manures are applied after which irrigation 
is . constant until a few days before harvest. 
During the last few months water is main- 
tained constantly in order also to keep the. 
temperature of the soil uniform. 

Certain permanent meadows called 
“Marcita” are kept up even during winter by 
constant irrigation. This constant flow of 
water keeps the soil under uniform tempera- 
ture. Thus while all cultivation is ordinarily 
at a  stand-still, under irrigation it is 
possible to maintain a steady supply of 
fodder for the cattle. . 

Another outstanding feature of Italian 
rice cultivation which is different to ours is 
the rotation of crops followed. Rice, year 
after year or as it is called ‘risaia stabile” 
used to be the common method in its early 
history. This practice has given place now 
to systematic rotation of ‘crops which claims 
to have increased the .output of rice. There 
is no hard and fast rule as to the crops 
introduced in any particular rotation but 
is adopted almost univer- 
sally. Around Vercelli it is usual to take 


one crop of a cereal like wheat or oats 


followed by one or two years of pasture 
after which 3 or 4 years come under rice. 
In localities where clay soils predominate 
and where drainage facilities are lacking, 
for example, in Bologna and Montana, there 
is only one year of rice in the rotation. 
Before the harvest of rice there is an 
interesting practice of sowing rape, clover 
and other palses which when grown are fed 


. to cattle in spring. This is then allowed to 
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grow again and turned into the soil as 
green manure. This is a practice similar in 
part to that current ia parts of South India. 
For example; in the deltaic tracts under the 


| Krishna sunnhemp is grown after the harvest 
of rice, but when cut it is stacked along 


with rice straw to be fed with it. 

Inthe region of Vercelli, for example, 
' rice occupies about 55 percent of. the total 
area; the cereals about 15 .percent and 
pasture about 30 percent. In other regions 
rice may occupy only 20 percent and other 
cereals 35, pasture about 30 and industrial 
crops like hemp would occupy about 15 
percent. The amount of the area under rice 
in the rotation is dependent on soil suitabi- 
lity or other economic factors. Owing to 
pasture crops following rice in the rotation 
the land becomes foul with grass weeds. 
Consequently two and sometimes three 
weedings are given. The first weeding is 
generally.at the end of May ond the second 
in June and the third in July. The cost of 
weeding during the first year runs up to 
about 1,500 lire per hectare. This expendi- 
ture is about £5 percent of the total cost of 
cultivation, but during succeeding years it 

is not so heavy. | 
| Great strides have been made in the 
application of artificial manures for agricul- 
tural crops.. People having been for long 
accustomed to the use of such manures 
readily apply them to a paying, crop like 
rice. Farmyard manure no — doubt is the 
basal manure on which they depend, up to 
200 quinitals per hectare being used, Super- 
phosphate, ammonium sulphate, Calcium 
Cyanamide and sulphate of potash are the 
chief manures used, the total cost under 
these running up to about 800 lire per 
hectare. These artificials are applied twice, 
once in conjunction with farmyard manure 
as an initial dose, and later when the crop 
is three months old. It-is a note-worthy fact 
that the attacks of mildew have been greatly 
controlled by rational cultivation and appli- 
cation of potassium sulphate. ` 

Another matter which arrested my 
attention was the excellent uniformity the 
growing crops exhibited. I have seen 
hundreds of acres of one variety of rice 
all growing uniformly to one height free 
from mixtures and bearing heavy earheads. 

These were the progeny of ‘selected seed 
issued to cultivators for seed purposes. The 
_ particular variety I saw was the one 

selected for early maturity (precocious) with 
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very little straw but abundance of grain. 
To begin with, such seeds are given preferably 
to small cultivators who are likely to pay - 
Special attention and the seed is ~ distributed 
in succeeding years over large areas. Of © 
the several varieties tested, Japanese varieties 
seem to have suited Italian conditions best: 
and selections from these have been: made 
with the result that today there are about 
85 percent of the crop under these. ` 

| There is nothing that impressed me more 
than the advance made in Italy in the 
employment of mechanical methods in the 
cultivation of rice and in taking it to the 
market as a finished’ product. For ploughing, 
tractors are largely employed, one or more 
tractors being found in all farms of decent 
size. Electricity plays a prominent part in 
the operation of thrashing. The harvested 


‘Tice is brought into the farm yard on carts 


drawn by horses, but these are hauled up. 
to thrashing machines run by electricity. 
About 36 quintals are thrashed per hour :: 
in other words, an acre’s produce is thrashed 
in: two. hours. By the time rice harvest 
is finished winter sets in and with it the - 
process of drying the seed becomes difficult, 
The early maturing varieties already referred: 
to are got in, in September. when there - is. 
yet plenty of sunshine enabling natural 
drying. But in the majority of cases, arti- 
ficial drying is to be depended on by means. 
of dessicators heated by steam. Three. 
dryings are considered sufficient and about 
450 quintals can be dried in this way in. 
24 hours. 

It is usual in India to sell rice in the: 
market as paddy but the Italian cultivator- 
puts it through the further process of hulling 
by machinery before it is sold. He thus. 
keeps the byproducts to himself for feeding: 
his live-stock and rice is straight away 
sent to the market for sale or export. - 

It is, therefore, obvious what an important 
part machinery plays in the methods adopted 
both in cultivation of rice and in taking 
it to the market. Reference has already 
been made to the transplanting machina 
which to me is the last word on the ingenuity 
of the agricultural engineers of that country. 
It is extremely simple and yet ingeniously 
constructed. It consists of a box of eight 
compartments into which seedlings are put: 
and sufficient to plant about 150 metres. 
The box is replenished at each end of the 
field: One man does the whole operation. 
There are two sets of ploughs below one 
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behind the other: the first set for opening 
- furrows and the second for covering the 
same. Seedlings are dropped by means of 
‘tongs which picks up each seedling as it 
comes. down the box at regular . intervals 
and drops it into the furrow opened by the 
first plough. It is said that an hectare is 
‘transplanted in 21/2 hours. The defect at 
present lies in the fact that the seedlings 
do not drop down at regular intervals aud 
further trials are under progress. With 
the high cost of labour. it is bound to 
become a boon to the cultivators and trans- 
plantation will naturally become more popular 
than at present. 
During my visit I had opportunities to 
see .the economic condition of the farmers 
and peasantry. I also enjoyed the hospitality 
of some of them and wherever I went, I 
was impressed that farmers in that region 
‘are in affluent circumstances. Without 
hesitation I would say that the farmers 
here compare very favourably with their 
compatriots 
country is still the richest in Europe. The 
Janded proprietors in this region possess 
even four gr five hundred hectares of land 
ander their management but from the in- 
formation I could get I understand that 
about 300 hectares may be considered an 
' average holding of the well-to-do | people. 
‘They are all educated but it was easy to 
recognise the farmer type among them ; 
that they had abundance of worldly ‘goods 
was evident everywhere. Modern con- 
‘veniences are available for all .of them ; for 
example, electricity is utilised not only for 
the machinery but also in -their homes. 
Almost all of them own motor-cars; radio 
machines with connections even to London 
were found in several houses. In fact, they 
appear to indulge in every manner of modern 
luxury. Some proprietors living not far 
from large cities have separate establish- 
ments of the farms, where they stay through- 
out the cultivation season and go back to 


their city residences daring the winter when - 


‘work is slack. Not only is constant super- 
‘vision exercised by them but their influence 
over the peasantry is felt to a remarkable 
degree. It must however be stated that in 
Italy, living is less expensive than in many 
--parts of Europe. Large proprietors have 
‘sub-tenants under them to whom are leased 
farms of -various sizes according to their 
requirements or position. Even these small 
peasants are by no means poor; they enjoy 
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in Britain although the latter 
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comforts in proportion to their scale of life 
and I have it on authority that three 
hectares of land are enough to keep them 
in reasonable comfort. Insanitary conditions 
with disease taking constant toll in- former 
days were attributed to rice cultivation but 
happily this state of things has been largely 


replaced by a healthy set of people whose 


economic progress and trade prosperity are 
at a high level. , 

Turning to the labouring classes it js 
found that emigration during agricultural 
seasons from poorer localities like Montana 
and Bologna takes place to mare well-to-do 
regions like Vercelli. This is a feature quite 
in common with our own country. People 
from dry land districts go to wet land loca- 
lities during transplanting and harvest seasons. 
Even the peasantry are comfortably housed. 
Some of the houses are two storied, fitted 
with electrical lighting and with all up-to- 
date sanitary conveniences, A farmer whom - 


“I had the privilege to visit and who owns 


about 300 hectares of land has 35 families 
under him. They have a school for the. 
children, a reading-room, and a library for 
the elders. They all appeared extremely 
happy and contented and that they looked 
upon their farmer with respect born of love 
and gratitude. Payment both in kind and 
money is in vogue. Payment in kind is 
preferred for two reasons; at present the 
value of lira is constantly changing and 
therefore payment in kind is much more 
satisfactory. Again, the quantity of per- 
quisites that they receive is on the whole 
more than their actual requirements so that 
they have an option to dispose of the extra 
quantity at market prices either to others or 
to the farmers themselves, who are willing 
to take them back at the rates prevailing. 
Besides having houses provided for them 
they receive on an average about 9,000 lire 
per annum which includes two quintals 
of rice, two quintals of wheat and 
eight quintals of maize per annum and 
also get ‘/e litre of milk per day per 
person. In actual money they receive about 
3,000 to 4,000 lire. They are also permitted 
to keep pigs. Goats often take the place of 
cows in many localities—a practice prevalent 
even in France. Fish culture is an interest- 
ing and payifg sub-industry grown out of 
rice cultivation. Casual labourers work about 
8 hours a day 'and receive atthe rate of 36 
lire per man and 28 lire per woman 
per . day. At the time of my visit 
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180 lire were equivalent to ‘one pound 
sterling. . 

Dairy farms pure and simple as found in 
Britain are rare- except near the Alps 
where conditions are such that natural 
meadows are available in abundance. 
Mixed farms are therefore the rule, 
that is ‘the farmer not only has an 
arable farm to run but has also large herds 
of milking cows to which’ particular attention 
is paid. I saw several cows of the Swiss 
type in excellent condition whose yields 
compare very favourably with our best 
milking breeds. Hight litres per day or 2,500 
litres per lactation is considered an average 
yield per cow. Cattle insurasce is very 
expensive and therefore horses alone are 
insured, oo 

Such conditions cannot be considerei to 
be prevailing: all through Italy. Wet land 
cultivators in the east are not so well off as 
‘those to be found in the region of. Piedmont: 
or Lombardy. From what I have seen I am 
impressed that rice cultivation here has 
brought much prosperity to the people and 
` when compared with similar cultivators in 
India they are very much better off both in 
their social and economic welfare. 

It is one thing to know what Italy is 
doing in its agricultural practices and quite 
another to be able to introduce these bodily 
into India. It is neither possible nor desir- 
able to put into practice all that is being 
done in Italy with regard to rice culture. 
.-] do not think that time is ripe for . intro- 
ducing anythinz in the shape of agricultural 
machinery as practised there. Firstly, labour 
is not dear enough to make it worth while 
to introduce tractors or even transplanting 
machines, nor is there capital enough to 
launch into the purchase of expensive 
‘thrashers. We have plenty of sunshine at 
the harvest time to be independent of arti- 
ficial desiceators. The only point in this 
connection that might be done to the 
advantage of the cultivator in India is to 


deliver rice as a finished product instead of. 


as paddy. Hulling . machines and rice. 
factories have covered our. country like 
mushroom growths but unfortunately these 
are run not by the growers but by others. 
Co-operative hulling: is suggested as the 
- holdings of individual cultivators are small. 
There are however some lessons that we can 
learn from Italy. Economy in the distribution 
of wafer is an improvement to which 
-= I would attach paramount importance. It has 


‘at large. like other demonstraffons. pac 
‘does not permit me nor® does it lie within 
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been established beyond doubt that in Italy 
to obtain bumper crops there need not bs a 
constant flow of two or three inches of water 
throughout the growing season of 5 or 6 
mouths. I saw excellent crops which were 
estimated at 60, 65 and even 70 quintals per 
hectare. I understand that there are crops. | 
which produce even 80 quintals per hectare, 
but 50 quintals may be taken to bea very 
safe average. This shows that with much 
less water than we are accustomed to in India, `. 
equally good if not better crops are being: 
obtained there. Making due allowance for 
the climatic differences which are perhaps. 
more favourable in Italy, I think steps should 
be taken to see how far the present irrigation. 
supply can be extended to other areas. 

I am of opinion that research in this. 
direction is absolutely essential. Attention 
may with advantage be directed to the study 
of these problems both under canals and 
tanks and seen by experiment how far water 
can be economised without detriment to 
the present yields. These have to be solved 
on Government farms in the first instance: 
and when this is successfully done it should . 
not be difeult to demonstrate to the ryots 
Space- 


the scope of this article to suggest details. 

of such researches. I strongly feel that 
there is no problem in ` the improvement of 
Indian agriculture that is more vitally 
important: thaw to see how much further the- 
present water supply ` can be- utilised than 
at . present. One is constantly reminded’. 


of the many occasions when water is- 
simply wasted, while at others there is- 
such scarcity of it Yet there is no gam- 


saying the fact that information on’ the sub-. 


-ject is scanty. -I cau only indicate here the 


maguitude and urgency of the problem. 
Secondly, it is worth our while to. con- 
sider how far rotations which are -being 
followed ‘in Italy could bə applied with 
advantage to our methods. None would 
deny the fact that systematic rotation is one, 
of the potent means by which a system of 
cultivation of any country is improved. It 
goes without saying that with rice following: 
rice very good results are being obtained in 
India. But if it were possible to intersperse- 
other crops with rice in a definite number 
of years and produce equally good crops if 
not better than at present, cultivators would: 
be more than thankful for information in 
this direction, especially if more fodder for 
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cattle is also brought into the bargain. It 
has been possible for the Italian cultivator 
to grow pasture crops in rotation with rice. 
It may be argued that in India it is not 
easy to obtain a pasture crop within one or 
two years. Here again there is opportunity 
for the Botanist and the Agriculturist to 
investigate what kind of grasses could be 
grown sufficiently, quickly and in sufficient 
quantity to make it worth while for the 
cultivators to adopt. If certain grasses 
could be established within a year and these 
produce, say two tons per acre, the only 
problem that would then have to be solved 
is whether the returns obtained during, say 
a period of 5 years of rice in succession 
are more or less than those obtained by 
having two years of grass and three years 
of rice. As a matter of fact there are in 
vogue several rotations in rice. It only 
requires that these are adapted to local 
conditions and attempts made to see how 
far the fodder problem could be solved. 
In certain deltaic tracts where indifferent 
second crops are the rule it may be worth 
while to replace such by fodder crops. Under 
well irrigation rice is grown in rotation with 
other cereals and industrial crops. It is desirable 
to study whether such a practice could be 
extended to wet lands. The cultivator when 
left to himself would certainly prefer to 
receive abundance of water and do the easy 
cultivation which rice entails but any thing 
instructive can be suggested to him only 
after it has been proved by experiment that 
a fodder can be successfully grown in rice 
fields and that by growing it once in three 
or four years in rotation not only is the total 
average out-turn of rice not decreased but 
more fodder is produced during that period 
than he has been able to buy following his 
usual practice. 


An appreciable amount of progress in 
rice cultivation could be traced to the 
systematic manuring that farmers in Italy 
follow. They are in the first instance more 
enlightened than our farmers. They can 
understand at least to a certain extent 
the theory as applied to artificial manuring 
and it does not therefore require very much 
effort to put into practice what he or his 
neighbour has learnt in the class room. 
Again, he has the money to spend liberally 
on manuring; on the other hand, we are 
up against an uneducated clientele which is 
poor at the same time. It has been the 
practice of the Government departments to 
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suggest to cultivators such manures as are 
within their reach. Efforts have been made 
by them to put before commercial firms the 
desirability to bring down the prices of 
artificial manures. Until the prices are 
reduced the cultivators will not buy them. 
Unless the cultivators buy in large quan- 
tities it will not be worth while for the 
firms to bring the prices down. We are — 
thus in an impasse. More concerted effort in — 
demonstration and propaganda seem to be 
necessary to make it evident to cultivators 
that it does pay to use artificials more freely 
than they are at present inclined to, but 
there are already signs in the horizon that 
well-to-do farmers are becoming alive to the 
urgency of this problem because on the one 
hand, there is insufficiency of cattle manure 
and on the other that which is available is 
of a poor quality. The commercial firms 
due to the competition are, I believe, 
beginning to reduce the prices. This is 
certainly a bright augury for the future. 


In an educated community it is an easy 
matter for an expert to spread the result of 
his researches. It is therefore possible in 
Italy to leave good seed evolved from strains 
in the hands of cultivators themselves who 
not only take good care to see that they are 
not mixed but also help very largely in 
their distribution to others. Such things 
would be possible also in our country if 
education to adults is imparted more widely 
than at present; for example, visual instruc- 
tion by means of talks with the aid of 
lantern slides or cinema shows, would 
improve the situation. It is obvious that the 
greatest obstacle to agricultural progress 
has been the illiteracy of the farmers and 
the sooner that such education spreads 
among them the quicker will be the pace 
of the progress of agricultural improvement. 

Professor Novelli speaking somewhere 
on the insanitary conditions which prevailed 
in former days in rice growing tracts 
attributes it not so much to the growing of 
rice itself, but to “intellectual poverty which 
is the sister and hand-maid to rural poverty”. 
If this could be said of Italy, what could 
not be said of India ? 

One last word: The standard of living 
of the labouter in the rice tracts in Italy is 
high while that of his Indian compatriot is 
low. It is not surprising therefore that the 
latter is inefficient. If, however, steps are 
taken to feed, house and clothe him and 
treat him better it is likely that he would 
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yield a better return. There is abundant labour is employed. It is worth while 
scope for research with a view to increasing doing it for is not the study of man the 
his efficiency in all farms where permanent worthiest of all ? 





HINDU MUSIO AND DANCING IN AMERICA 


(Achievement of Ragini Devi) 
By MRS. TARAKNATH DAS 


NDIA’S contribution to the cultural life Hindu influence in the fine arts—architecture, 
of the world is immense. In religion, philo- painting, music ete.—is no less significant, 
sophy, the positive sciences, the influence although less recognised by the people of 

of Hindu thought has been permanent; and the west. 

today this fact is universally recognised. In the west, in the field of music and 
dancing a new era has come. Onthe one 
hand, a large number of restless people are 
seeking for a new road to newer sensation or 
sensualism, are exhibiting an unrestrained 
craze for so-called new music known as 
“Jazz; on the other hand, some sedous 
students of music and dancing find in Hindu 
music and dances new inspiration, not sensual 
which stirs one’s soul and leads to sublime 
ecstasy. 

The music of the future will embody new 
ideas of harmony and melody—finer notes, 
intricate and subtle variations and im- 
provisations which will exemplify the beauty 
of “Ragas? of Hindu music. Spiritual 
communion through music, enchanting life 
through music, soothing nerves and creating 
harmony and poise in everyday life through 
music, depicting deepest emotions of life, 
are a few phases of Hindu music, the divine 
art. 

In all ages and among all peoples, dancing 
has played a significant part in the finer as 
well as coarser spheres of life. Religious 
dances, folk dances with all simplicity often 
give clearer interpretation of the mode of 
life of a people than written volumes. Hindu 
dancing in its varied phases is now attracting 
attention of many, who seek charm and 
beauty of human movements and expressions. 
Some time ago, Mme. Ruth St. Dennis 
introduced a few postures of Hindu dancing 
in her programme, and Mme. Pavlowa lately 
in ballet productions incorporated something 
of Hindu dancing. However, Ragini Devi is. 
the first one, so far as my knowledge goes, 
who has presented a comprehensive programme 





Ragini Devi 
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of Indian music and dancing to the American 
public. 

Fortunately, Ragini Devi is not an ordinary 
dancer or singer; but she is an artist of 
extraordinary ability. She, with her thorough 
knowledge of Hindu and western music, is 
trying to give that interpretation of music 
and dancing of the Hindus, which the West 
can appreciate and understand. She interprets 
the music, ancient and modern, including, the 
spirit of the sublimest poems of Dr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, depicting pathos, love and guile- 
less simplicity, where vulgarity has no place. 
She is imbued with a spirit of exaltation 
in beauty and conscious of her mission, which 
she ouce described to me as follows :— 

“One of the finest phases of Hindu life— 
their music and dancing—must not be 
allowed to remain unknown to the world. 
The world should know of it ; and the great 
masters should ponder over the possibility 
of its revival and renovation for the whole 
world. Russian music and dancing have 
acquired distinction in the world of fine arts ; 
similarly, if properly interpreted, Hindu music 


and dancing can very easily do the same. 
Some people eho love Hindu music and 
dancing must give tkeir lives for it. I love 


India and I am trying to find the beauty of < 


my life through Hindu music and dancing 
to which I have consecrated my life.” 

Ragini Devi is the most out-standing and 
unique pioneer, engaged in interpreting the 
best of Hindu music and dancing to the west. 

Ragini Devi has a charming personality 
and excellent voice, necessary and in- 
dispensible requisites for success. Her recent 
elaborate programme, given in the Hampden 
Theatre, (New York) which is conducted by 
Mr. Walter Hampden, the best living American 
actor and producer, brought out the following 
interesting criticism from Mr. Albert Coates, 
Guest Conductor of New York Symphony 
Orchestra. | 


“Raginis musie is amaxing, I have seldom been 
so interested ; and the instruments are very fine also. 
This Hindu music is absolutely unique and I cannot 
help thinking that it would create a great interest 
in America.” 


Mr. W. J. Henderson, the well-known 
critic, writes in the Sun (New York) :— 


“Ragini’s dancing to Hindu airs and singing of 
India’s classic melodies is considered the most 
artistic and reliable of its kind---found in the 
United States. Her attractive numbers were many 
and varied. and she both sang and danced with 
picturesque and subtle charm. 
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- The comment of the New 
no less flattering :— 


“The songs and dances of Ragini won her 
audience with simple truth of graceful inter- 
pretations rare to see in the theatre.” 


Ragini began her work quietly and today 


York Times is 


she has recieved national recognition in 
America. She is sought among select circles 
for her performances. The following is 





Ragini Devi playing upon the Tambura 


typical of innumerable press notices of her 
splendid work. The Atlanta Georgian 
writes :— 


_ Haunting airs which wandered rhythmically, 
giving mystical suggestiveness, time and place to 
words from Hindu sacred writings, to epics, to 
modern lyric classics of Rabindranath Tagore, and 
to the dances of the temples, emotional, seductive, 
yet with a distinctly moral tone; all these in 
happiest combination intrigued the interest of the 
large audience assembled Wednesday afternoon 
in the auditorium of the Atlanta Woman’s Club to 
hear Ragini in a program of Hindu music offered 
by the Fine Arts Club.-.Whether in sanskrit chant 
or inthe love songs from India’s historical epics, 
there was unmistakable evidence of high caste 
combined with winsomeness.--The dancing also of 
Ragini was truly Indian. Almost one stood among 
the bazaars where the vendors, with pretty bodily 
gyrations, appealing eyes and tinkling of bells upon 
well-shaped ankles offered their entrancing wares 
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of mystical charm.-One of the most delightful 
mumbers ever given in Atlanta; certainly the 
most colorful and interesting programme of its 
present season.” 

Ragini Devi is not only an accomplished 
singer and dancer, but she also plays the 
“Sitar and Tambura” exquisitely. The music 
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lovers of the west are grateful to Ragini for 
her work of introducing and popularising 
something so beautiful of the life of Orient ; 
and the people of India may well be proud 
of her achievement and devotion to her 
mission. 


THE SONGS OF RADHA 


By SAROJINI NAIDU 


I. AT DUSK 


Krishna Murari my radiant Lover 
Cometh. 0 comrades, haste. 
Bring vermeil and perfumes my limbs to cover, 


Saffron and sandal-paste ; 

for my adorning, 

usk and rose of the morning, r 5 
Gold of the flaming noon ; 


bring shining garments 
Blue of the d 


Give me a breast-band of gems that shimmer 

. Making the lamps of the stars grow dimmer, 
Girdle and fillet of pearls whose glimmer 
Shameth the Shrawan moon. 


Krishna Murari my radiant Lover 


Cometh. O sisters, spread 


Bud and ripe blossom his couch to cover, 


Silver and coral-red ; 


With garlands of green boughs the doorways darken... 
Is that his flute-call---sisters, hearken: -- 

Why tarrieth he so long ? 

Like pipul leave doth my shy heart shiver, 

Like rippling waves do my faint limbs quiver 

Softly, O Jamuna, love's sweet river, 

Sing thou our bridal song. 


II. AT DAWN 


All night my heart its lonely vigil kept, 
Listening for thee, O Love, all night I wept + 
Where went thy errant footsteps wandering, 
Sweet Ghanashyam, my king ? 


ZAGHLUL PASHA | 


My bridal veils are flung upon the floor, 

My bridal garlands droop across the door, | 
The buds that on my bed their fragrance spilt 
Grief-scattered wane and wilt. 


O Flute-player; how swiftly dost thou tire 

Of thine own gladness and thine own desire ! 

Couldst thou not find upon my yearning breast 
Thy rapture and thy rest’? 


Whose are the fingers that like amorous flocks 
Roam the ambrosial thickets of thy locks ? 

Ah ! whose the lips that smite with sudden drouth 
The garden of my mouth’ 


What shall it profit to revile or hate 
Thy fickleness, her beauty or my fate, 

Or strive to tear with black and secret art 
Thine image from my heart ? | 


Without thy loveliness my life is dead, 

Love, like a lamp with golden oils unfed: +- 
-Come back, come back from thy wild wandering, 

Sweet Ghanashyam, my king! | 


 ZAGHLUL PASHA 


By Pror. DIWAN CHAND SHARMA, M.A. 


OLITICAL workers have been divided into 
three classes; agitators, politicians, and 
statesmen. According to some, agitators 

come last in the scale, because their motives 
are sometimes questionable and their methods 
not always legitimate. Agitators love to 
disturb the waters and to exploit mass pre- 
judices; and they are, therefore, said to be 
men who talk tall, and make much noise, but 
achieve nothing substantial. Politicians come 
a little higher in the scale than agitators 
(it might be remembered that, according to 
Lloyd George, a politician is a rarer being 
than a statesman). But even politicians are 
men of the moment. Their eye is always on 
the immediate present, and they do what is 


useful and opportune for the time being 
only. It is, therefore, urged that they some- 
times sacrifice the future to the present, that 
they change too often and have no fixed 
principles. Statesmen are the highest being 
amongst the political workers. They build 
up their nation, without ignoring the past or 
the future. 

Zaghlul Pasha was called a statesman by 
some, a politician by others, and an agitator 
by many. A man of tongue of gold, of pen, 
of fire and of, an eye bright as the stars, he- 
was thought to be an anti-British propagand- 
ist, and a kindler of mass prejudices by his. 
enemies. Some charged him with inconsis- 
tencies also, inconsistencies which echequer 
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the career of every politician. For ins‘ance, 
it was said, that up to 1913 he was the 
‘opponent of the ex-Khedive; but as soon as 
the relations between Lord Kichener and the 
Khedive became strained he took up the 
‘cause of the Khedive and succeeded in 
wrecking the Assembly. Similarly he 
‘supported the sale of the Suez Canal shares 
to England and the seperation of Sudan, and 
these two facts were always exploited by 
his enemies against him. According to others, 
Zaghlul Pasha was a statesman who wished 
‘to build up the fabric of Egyptian indepen- 
‘dence on whatever foundations the Egyptians 
‘had already laid, 

It is needless to quarrel with people in 
determining whether Zaghlul Pasha was an 
agitator, a politician or a statesman. One 
thing is, however, certain that he was a great 
patriot who wanted complete independence 
for Egypt, and who suffered heavily on 
account of his flaming patriotism. Bat, be 
if remembered, that no suffering of criticism 
could shake his determination to make Egypt 
free. His enemies questioned his motives 
= and his methods; they called him a turn-coat 
and a demagogue without constrictive ability, 
but these taunts could not make him change his 
course. There was a time when an Egyptian 
student tried to take his life, because it 
was thought that he had become untrue, to 
his own fiery gospel of nationalism, but even 
this did not embitter him. Nor did persecu- 
tion inflicted upon him by the British 
‘Government weaken his fervour for Egyptian 
nationalism. A suspect almost all his life in 
‘the. eyes of the British officials, he was 
‘twice-deported tô distant places on account 
of his political activities, but even these 
deportations did not . ‘damp his ardour for 
the national cause... Thus he remained a 
-patriot, true to the cause of Egypt, from 
first to: last. E 

All bis life he spent 'in the service of 
Egypt, changing his methods of work from 
time to time, though ever keeping his eye 
-fixed on the goal of complete Egyptian 
- independence. He used especially the three 
weapons of propaganda, boycott and negotia- 
- tions in the attainment of his objects. A man of 
great .political insight and extra-ordinary 
judgment as he was, he did not pin himself 
down to one method, but diœ always what 
the moment demanded. He started his poli- 
tical career during Arabi Pasha’s rising in 
1882. At that time he fought against the 
British, but soon he made peace with them 


` Ramsay Macdonald, 
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and became the most iutimate adviser of 
Lord Cromer who said about him in a 
farewell speech: 


“Lastly, aen onen, I should like to mention the 
name Of one wit om I have only recently 
co-operated, but for whom in that short time, 
Í have learned to entertain a high regard. 
Unlees I am much mistaken, a career of great 
public usefulness lies before ‘the present Mier 
of Education Saad Zaghlul Pasha. He has all 
the qualities necessary to serve his country. _ He 
is honest; he is capable; he has. been abused by 
many of ‘the less worthy. of his own countrymen. 


These are high qualifications. He should go far.” 


And he did go far. as all the world knows. 
He accepted offices—he was the Minister of 
Education, the Deputy President, the Presi- 


dent of the Assembly, and the Prime- 
Minister by turns, not with a view to exalt 
and glorify himself in the eves of his 


countrymen, but to serve them. He, however, 
did not setmuch store by any one thing, 
He accepted an office when it served the 
interests of his country, but he boycotted it 
next time when he thought that his country 
would gain by that. When Milner Commission 
was sent to Egypt he sent a notefrom France 
to his countrymen that they should boycott 
it, And his countrymen did not co-operate 
with it till the Britis ` Government had 
recognised the independence of Egypt. But 
if he. was not wedded to the principle of 
accepting offices, he was not also a hot- 
gospeller of indiscriminate boycott. He was 
ready to ‘enter into negotiations with the 
British Government whenever the time was 
opportune for that. For instance, he wanted 
to lay Egypts case ‘before the Paris Peace 
Conference, and if this proposal: did not 
mature it was no fault of his. He again 
went to. London to negotiate with Mr. 
the Labour Premier, 
At that time he formulated the five demands 
which are the bedrock of ` Egyptian nationa- 
lism. He wanted the withdrawal of all 
British forces from Egyptian territory, the 
withdrawal likewise of the Financial and 
Judicial Advisers, the disappearance of all 
British control over the Egyptian Government 
especially with regard fo their foreign policy 
and the abandonment by the British Govern- 
ment of its claim to protect foreigners and 
minorities in Egypt. He urged also that 
British protection should be withdrawn from 
the Suez Canal All this clearly shows that 
without taking his eye off the ultimate goal 
Zaghlul Pasha always did what was best 
under the circumstances, negotiating with 
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the British Government if that could prove 
fruitful, boycotting it if that could make it 
climb down, accepting offices if by that he 
could ensure the progress of his country, 
and forming coalition with other parties if 
that could bring about peace in Egypt. 

All this he achieved by the power of his 
personality and the force of his propaganda, 
He was a fellah, born of the soil,and he could 
read the Egyptians, it is said, like 4 book. His 
schooling in the village school, his education 
at the Hlazhar University, his experience 
as a Government servant, his editorship of 
an official journal, his practice at the bar; 
all these things stood him in good stead as 
a leader of his countrymen. He knew his 
people well, and was as a nerve over which 
crept the unfelt oppressions .of his country- 
men. Thus he possessed an intimate 
knowledge of and an unbounded sympathy 
for his people. He had. also vitality : that 
could withstand the strain of political life. 
It is said that he had great energy and 
alertness, and was aman of action, through 
and through. In addition to his vitality he 
possessed great gifts as a writer and speaker. 
His writings were always inspiring, and 
roused in the hearts of the people of Egypt 
a burning love of freedom. But he shone 
more as a speaker. In debates none could be 
his equal; for he argued not only his own 
case but smashed also the arguments of his 
opponents. He possessed the great gifts of 
repartee and-humour also, and these he 
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By SUDHINDRA BOSE 


HE most recent development in the strenu- 
T ous fight for Indian citizenship in the 

United States is that the Washington 
government has consented to validate citizen- 
ship of Indians naturalized before 1928. All 
legal proceedings, which have been started 
about five years ago to revoke their citizen- 
ship papers, have now been suspended. This 
action will enable some sixty odd Indians 
(generally referred to in the United States 
as Hindus) to maintain their legal status as 
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turned to the best advantage always in ` 
debates. He was however, incomparable on 
the platform. He could sway the multitude 
and kindle in all hearts the slumbering fires 
of patriotism. Above all, he was to the 
Egyptians the soul of nationalism, the focus 
of their national aspirations and the receiving 
centre of all their tales of oppression. He 
summed up for them in his person what 
Egyptian nationalism was. 


But he did not rely solely on his 
personality to achieve his objects; he made © 
use of a very extensive propaganda also for 
attaining freedom for his country. His own 
powers of writing and speaking were greatly 
helpful to him in this respect. But, above all, 
he relied upon the youth of his country to 
fulfil his national aspirations. His party had its 
branch organisation in every town and 
village of Egypt, and whatever he felt and 
thought himself he made his entire country- 
men feel and think likewise. 


Such was Zaghlul Pasha, a man endowed 
with courage as well as judgment, with 
sympathy as well as imagination—a man 
who devoted all his good gifts to the service 
of his country. It was on account of this 
that he was called the uncrowned king of. 
his country. Indian politicians may well 
take a lesson from him. Like him they 
should try to achieve their object by all 
legitimate means, without pinning themselves 
to any hard and fast political dogmas. 








full-fledged American citizens with all the 
rights of any other citizens. - 

= It is to be noted that the United States 
government did not concede the Caucasian 
origin of the Indian people. They are not 
therefore entitled, like the natives of Europe, 
to American citizenship. The present ruling 
on behalf of* sixty Indians, including the 
writer, establishes no precedent at all for 
other Indians to become citizens of the 
United States. India is still within the 
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“barred zone”, and no Indians in future will 
_be allowed to be naturalized in this country. 
Worse than that. The Commissioner of 
Naturalization has wrttten to me from 
Washington saying that the cases of Indians 
whose naturalizations already had been cau- 
celled are in no wise-affected by the recent 
favorable action of the government. In other 
words, only those who kept up their legal 
fight for the last five years and carried on 
their cases to higher courts will be per- 
mitted to retain their citizenship. 

As a matter of fact, there was actually 
no final court decision confirming the 
naturalization of the Indians. What really 
happened was this: the Department of Labor 
submitted recommendations to the United States 
Attorney-General to the effect that pending 
‘suits to cancel naturalizations of certain Indians 
be discontinued. The Attorney-General, in 
accordance with the recommendations, issued 
instructions to drop those cases. Their 
dismissal was a result of the recommendation 
of the Department of Labor. <It handled the 
matter with the Attorney-General by routine 
correspondence. There was therefore no new 
court decision on the eligibility of Indians 
for American citizenship. 

My learned barrister, Honorable Mr. J. P. 
Shoup, informs me that the United States 
government decided to withdraw the pending 
suits because it ‘had ample opportunity to 
correct the mistake of law or fact at the 
time the naturalization court granted us the 
citizenship - papers. The government could 
then appeal, if it wished, from the judgement 
of the naturalization court to higher courts. 
The United States is not entitled now, after 
‘the lapse of all these years, to cancellation 
of the naturalization papers. 
lapse of time it does not constitute what the 
jurists call a res judicata an equitable issue 
which may be decided by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction 

In the meanwhile, scores of Indians who 
neglected to contest the naturalization suits 
will remain in stateless condition. They are 
men without a country. Most of these un- 
happy people are farmers on the Pacific 
Coast. They have made, according to most 
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impartial observers, au important contribution 
to the economic life of the country in 
developing cultivation of cotton in the Imperial 
Valley. But now as they are ineligible for 
citizenship, they are under California law 
ineligible to hold or lease land. Reported 
The New Republse— | 

' “They were enabled to remain on the farms, 
which they had developed on what was thought to 
be sterile and arid land, only by virtue of trans- 
ferring title or lease-hold to American citizens, 
by whom they were mulcted of the fruits of their 


industry, and in some cases reduced to peonage.” 


Here is au instance of cruel economic 
exploitation of a group of extraordinarily 
able farmers and artisans, because they are 
debarred from citizenship. | 

California does not propose to stop with 
this. It is now being planned in California 
that even children of those ineligible for 
citizenship, born in the United States, should 
also be ineligible for citizenship. This will 
be in flat contradiction to the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution which says 
“that all persons born in the United States 
are citizens of the United States and the 
State in which they reside.” 

Let it be remembered that when United 
States entered the Greate War, if instituted 
the draft. All, Indian immigrants were 
promised by the American Government that 
if they would obey the: draft peacefully, 
and serve this country in the war they 
would be granted citizenship. The Indiaus 
responded loyally to this appeal. They 
furnished their draft quota. Some were 
wounded in battle. A few even gave their. 
lives to the land of their adoption. But 
the United States never, kept its promise 
of citizeaship—the promise which was sealed 
by the sufferings and the blood of our 
Indian brothers. 

Naturally all discussion 
citizenship for Indians has by no means 
adjourned. “Whether or not the Hindu 
isa Caucasian is beside the point”, said an 
editorial in the Nation (New York), “he has 
proved to be a good citizen.” 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous mews, 


enisrepreseniations, etc, a the original contributions, and editorials published in this 


Review or in 


other papers eriticixing it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 


ds not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the 
. contributors, we are always hard : 


pressed 
brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to 


for space be ( , 
he point. Generally, no eriticism of renews and notes 


a kindness of our numerous 
critics are requested to be good enough always to be 


of books is published. Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words —Editor, : 


The Modern Review. } 


Calcutta University Innocents Abroad 


In your Jast issue you re‘erred to the “unholy 
alliance” formed by the Mukherji-Banerji clique 
in the Calcutta University and the Swaraj party 
to vilify, misrepresent and hamper Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar, the Vice-Chancellor, in his attempt to 
introduce the much-needed and long-delayed 
reform of that institution. It is being alleged 
by the organ ‘of this party that Prof. Sarkar, 
before his accession to the Vice-Chancellorship, 
had condemned all the Professors of the Calcutta 
University in the Modern Review. A reference 
to your back numbers will show that he has never 
written a word of wholesale or_ indiscriminate 
condemnation, but only protested against the 


rewarding of ethe sham research of some, the. 


deliberate manipulation of examination results 
from personal considerations, and the slavist 
spirit in certain teachers and examiners, which 
has brought about this deplorable state of things 
and made Calcutta first classes of the Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherji_ brand the laughing-stock of 
India. Can Prof. Sarkar’s statement be refuted 
on a question of fact ? The latest example which 
I give below is conclusive. _ 

Mr. Syama-prasad Mukherji, at the Calcutta 
University, created „a record of unrivalled 
brilliancy. He was declared Ist class Ist in I. A.. 

A, MA, and 41924), and awarded all 
possible medals and prizes. This super-graduate 
of the Calcutta University then went to England 
and studied for the Bar Examination. At Calcutta 
he had been ist class ist at every one of the 
three Law examinations. What was his achieve- 
ment in London ? a 
_ In the (1926) Bar examinations in Hindu Law, 
he was _ not first class nor second class but third 
class. (There is no fourth class in London.) But 
his English record was made in Criminal Law, 
in which he failed altogether. It should be here 
pointed out that Mr. Syama-prasad Mukherji has 
been for three years a lecturer at the Calcutta 
University’s Law College, and the special subject 
wan he teaches others, as an expert, is Criminal 
aw | 

Among your readers there are graduates of the 
Universities of many different countries. I ask 
them, could Mr. Syama-prasad’s brilliant Calcutta 
Career have been possible at Oxford or Cambridge 
or at some place nearer Constantinople ? 

_ It need scarcely be added that Mr. Syama-prasad 
is a son of Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, long Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, and that 


noe been called to the Bar in his second 
shot. 
An Onlooker. 


Teachers of Anthropology in the Calcutta 
2 University 


I crave the hospitality, of the columns of your 
esteemed journal for giving publicity to the 
following iacts regarding the scandals oi the 
Post-Graduate classes in Anthropology of the | 
Calcutta University. ; | 

X, isa lecturer in Anthropology who has 
got no training in Anthropology, theoretical or 
practical. As regards his method of teaching he 
is a Slave to his patent exercise books, which are 
nothing but mere verbatim copies (with_ very 
slight alterations in some cases) from Parker 
Haswell’s Zoology, Cunningham’s Anatomy and 
Boule’s “Fossil Man,” as shown below. 

The following are a few extracts from his 
lectures :— 


“At an early stage of development the cerebral 
vesicles are enclosed in a membraneous covering 
derived from the mesoderm surrounding the 
nots-chord. This differentiated mesodermal layer 
is called the primordial membraneous cranium.” 
etc. _ Vide Cunninghams Anatomy, p. 186, 
5th edition. 


“In the Ascidian, the heart is a simple mus- 
cular sac situated near the stcmach in the 
pericardium. Its mode of pulsation is very 
remarkable. The contractions are of a peristaltic 
character and follows one another from our end 
of the heart to the other for a certain time; then 
follows a short pause, and when the contractions 
begin again,- they have the opposite direction, 
Thus the direction of the current of blood through 
the heart is reversed at regular intervals.” ete. 
Vide Parker Haswell’s Text-book of Zoology, 3rd 
Edition, 1921, Vol. II, P. 18. 


“The skeleton of all fins—paired and unpaired— 
presents a considerable degree of uniformity. 
The main part of the expanse of the fin is suppor- 
ted by a series, of flattened segmented rods, the 
pterygiophores or cartilaginous finrays, which le 
im close apposition: at the outer ends of these 
are,” etc. op. cit. From page 145 and onwards. 


“The cranium is a cartilaginous case, the wall 
of which is - contiguous throughout. At the 
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anterior end is a rostrum consisting of three 


cartilagnious nods converging as they extend,” ete. 
op cit. From page 143. . Ma Ses 

Instances like thesecan be indefinitely multiplied. 
These will show the nature of his lectures. . 

His only work in the class is that he comes to 
the university at about 3 r.a, dictates his notes 
without caring whether the students understand 
them or not and then motor to his residence. 
If any student raises any doubts to be cleared up, 
he becomes a beautiful picture ! i 

Medical students are forbidden to attend his 
class but their attendance is, marked. Is it due 
to the fact thata serious raid on his anatomical 
knowledge would be made by them, were they 
present in the class ?, We do not know as yet if 
there is any educational institution that confers 
the benefit of attendance at lectures even if the 
students are absent. ' 


In some examinations in anthropology he 
becomes an examiner of subjects carrying something 
like 300 marks—in such subjects, eg, as Racial 
and Social Anthropology and even in Archaeology, 
of which he appears to have no knowledge 
whatsoever. He never spends even an hour of his 
valuable time over these subjects, most of the time 
being devoted to Zoology and such subjects as 
are not anthropological -at all. 

Is it nota fact that Mr. X., sets and examines 
by the Controller of 
Examination to an outside examiner for the last 
few years though officially the name of the 
outsider is kept intact. 

The public will be able to judge the merit of 
the syllabus prescribed for the M.A. and M.Sc. 
Examination for 1928, which has been framed by our 
apostles of knowledge. 


Extracts from the syllabus ‘+ i 

The structure and function of organisms. 

The Cell Theory. 

The evolution of Sex. 

The development of the Vascular System. 

The growth of the Urinogenital system.. 

The formation of the digestive system. 

The evolution. of Proboscidae, Rhinoceridae, 
Bovidae and Eiquidae, and such other things as are 
quite out of the range of the subject proper. Have the 
students come to study Zoology and Medical 
Science—or Anthropology? Possibly the reason 
behind this is thatas X he has no knowledge of 
Anthropology he will have nothing to speak of for 
the recurring cycle of two years if the syllabus 
in question is not framed that way. 


We have consulted the syllabus of the other 
universities, but nowhere do we finda syllabus 
like this and if need be we can produce them. 

No pratical demonstration is carried on in the 
class so it can be easily imagined how far the students 
can follow him in all these queer and crude 
anatomical and Zoological details. 

The students are not allowed to handle any 
of the specimens that are present in the seminar, 
they are never taught these things. 

Mr. X, draws a salary of sometleing like rupees 
350 per mensem from the department of Anthropo- 
logy. How is it that he being a part-time lecturer 
in Anthropology draws so big a salary from the 
Calcutta University ? | a 

His term finishes with this December and it is 
being rumoured that he is pressing other lecturers 
to recommend him from the department inspite 
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of their severe indignation. We hope that the 
Hon. the Vice-Chancellor, the President of the 
Postgraduate Council in Arts and the Syndics 
would consider the situation from an impartial 
point of view, without being moved by the 
advocacy of his colleagues. : : 

- Mr. Y. is another lecturer who is nothing but an 
instrument in the hands of Mr. A. He is not 
an M. A. in Anthropology, and has been posted 
in the place of Mr. Kshitish Prasad Chatterjee, 
a well-known anthropological scholar. Mr. K. P. 
Chatterjee is willing to deliver lectures in the 
Calcutta University as an outside lecturer, but 
is it a fact that the present staff of the Anthropo- 
logical department.do not desire it ? 


The routine of Mr. Y’s daily lectures consists 
of nothing but mere reading from Lowries’ 
Primitive Society—-a text-book. Post-Graduate 
students possibly know sufficient English and 
each one of them can at least read a book written 
in plain English. If any student goes to him 
to have certain points of complexity explained, 
instead of explaining these things he always 
refers to his patent biblography, most of the 
books of which cannot be had in Calcutta, 

According to Mr. Y, men like Sir J. G. Fraser, 
F. R.S, have no knowledge of Anthropology. 
Possibly the scholars of such international reputa- 
on oo not know the Anthropology which Mr. 

nows ! i 


He is a champion of making tours. The Anthro- 
pological tours, it should be remembered, are 
nothing but mere squandering of Unversity money. 
No work is done there, ao study, made, only 
merriment, eating, gossiping and childish photo- 
graphy become the corner-stones of work. 

Another peculiar feature is that the results of 
the examination are predicted even one year 
before the examination is held. 
` Lastly, the lectures delivered by Mr. Z. 
another lecturer in sociology and religion, who never 
had any University education in Anthropology, 
are fit to be fire side chattings rather 
than parts of P.-G. teaching. Thus most of the 
valuable time of tze students are taken by his 
theatrical stage-acting gossip. Again _ he sets 
questions which are absolutely meaningless e g. 
oo (LV Paper 2nd Half) 1927. M.A. Exami- 
nation. 

Such is the standard of teaching in the, Post- 
Graduate Department of Anthropology in the 
Calcutta Uaiversity. The only persons who sincerly 
oe for the good of the department are Profs. Q., R., 
an : 


Again the present constitution of the board of 
Anthropology ought to be changed; for they in- 
clude persons like Prof. J. R. Banerjee, Pramatha 
nath Banerjee and Ramaprasad Mukherjee, who 
have not got the slightest knowledge of, the sub- 
ject. It is quite certain that there 1s a well 
organised clique behind this whole affair. 

The earnest appeal from the side of the ex- 
students to the President of the Post-Graduate 
Council in Arts and the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor, 
in whose organising capacity the public cherish 
a firm faith is that the matters of the department 
should be privately investigated and immediate 
measures should be taken to remedy ail these evils, 
that such persons be removed forthwith and suit- 
able scholars be appointed in their place. 


“An Ex-stadent”. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Editor’s Note 


The writer of this communication mentioned 
the names of all the post-graduate teachers in full, 
but we have omitted them. If for convenience of 
investigation the University authorities concerned 
wish to know them, the information will be placed 
‘at their disposal. | 

Editor, M. R. 


Recent Hindi Literature 


Mr. Ila Chandra Joshi has spasmodically tried to 
accomplish the wonderful feat of giving a complete 
account of the recent Hindi Literature, _ together 
with an exhibition of his familiarity with such 
writers as Goethe. Tolstoy, Romain Rolland and 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, in of t 
August issue of the Modern Review. Scientific 
analysis, which has become the characteristic of 
criticism in our times and which has asserted 
once for all that the first duty of a critic is not 
to judge but to understand seems to be un- 
known to the critic since itis nowhere noted in 
his amazing and sensational piece ‘of critique. There 
is not a single poet, a single novelist, a single 
dramatist, a single critic or a single editor in the 
whole of the recent Hindi literature, who might 
prove himself to be worthy of the name in a fest 
by our critic or who might be rewarded by him 


with the ackgowledgment of the greatness essential . 


‘for every man of letters. In a sudden flish of 
enthusiasm he declafes that “owing to this very 
spirit of nationalism the critics and writers of 
Hindi literature have been deceiving themselves 
for sometimes past by believing that Modern Hindi 
literature is 1p, no way inferior to any other 
literature of India, if not of the whole world. This 
self-deceptive, envious and suicidal belief is so 
strongiy current through-out the Hindi-reading 
public, that if any body ventures to disprove the 
fact, his is supposed to be a heretic, a Kafir a 
‘traitor to the cause of his mother-tongue, Oaths and 
abuses are hurled upon him from all sides and he 
is left terror-stricken like a man standing amidst 
a furious and enraged mob”. What he says here 
needs no argument for its contradiction. The very 
terminology of the expression makes it obviously 
clear, Asif the whole  Hindi-speaking world is 
in a state of disorder and chaos, as if we are not 
‘conscious of the different social, political and 
scientific forces that are at work as if our national 
‘interest is not identical, with the interest of Bengal, 
Madras, Maharasthra and Gujrat: as if the Hindi- 
speaking public constitutes a nation of its own. 
No sane man in our literature has ever claimed 
that our literature is as rich as some other litera- 
tures in the recent_times. Many of the presidents 
of the all India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan have 
humbly admitted the fact that there have been 
many short-comings in our literature in recent 
times unknown to the other contemporary Indian 
literatures and have urged and stimulated our 
writers to bring our literature to the level of 
the other | literatures. In the course 
of his criticism upon , Premashram, 
he writes to our great surprise “this very work of 
fiction has made our men of letters realise for the 
first time the greatness of our literature. Had not 
Mr. Premchand composed this work of fiction, we 
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could have never thought of the greatness of our 
literature. What a farce? The greatness ofa 
literature depends much more upon its classics and 
the classical Hindi literature with the. colossal 
figures of Tulsi, Sur and Kabir and many other 
poets of the first rank is the richest, undoubtedly, 
of all the other contemporary literatures of India, 

“All the greatest artists of the world have al- 
ways tried to.solve the problem of humanity in 
their works” this isthe source of .every vital 
creation according to the critic and for the support 
of this deliberate thought he quotes Goethe, 
Schiller and Romain Rolland. But before we 
can bring it into focus, we must ascertain, how 
art is created. Is it created deliberately upon 
some well-directed plan or is it the unconscious 


-expression of the human soul ? If only we invite 


psychology to our aid it will become obvious that 
the emergence of artistic beauty, which is nothing 
else but a consummate expression of the human 
spirit, is one of the most unconscious manifestations 
of .the human mind. Thus to ‘say that art is 
created to solve the problem whether of 
humanity or of a man, is unscientific. Mr. Joshi 
further adds, “but our critics and men of letters 
do not want to see the truth and they have shut ` 
their eyes to the light. Popularity and not truth 
is their Sole criterion. We would have let them 
remain undisturbed in their paradise. But they 
have corrupted and vitiated the taste of the public 
and have made its aesthetic sense and faculty of 
appreciating art quite blunt. The critics of the 
Hindi world of letters have led the public to 
believe that the works of Tagore and of Gorki are 
nothing but a means of social or political pro- 
paganda, The public has been misled by the 
false criticism of these critics and takes every 
word spoken by them ‘to be true.” We are not 
aware, where such a state of things exists in the 
Hindi world and who are those critics who have 
tried to misrepresent the glorious writers like 
Rabindranath and Gorki. We would advise the 
critic to be responsible to himself and not to 


- create a boisterous medley. 


Assisted by a quotation from Shakespeare he 
asserts that a writer in the habit of touching upon 
the social and political problems, eventually comes 
the of a superb artist. If this 
were the criterion even Shakespeare would not stand 
the test ; he has frequently touched upon these 
problems. Even Tolstoy, Romain Rolland and 
Rabindranath could not do away with _ them. 
Tolstoy failed in literature and -succeeded in 
politics. Heis most himself when he is revealing 
the horrible under-side of civilization, the in- 
competency of the state, the banality of western 
life and the menace of Imperialism. 

In the last and concluding paragraph of his 
article Mr. Joshi says: “There are many small 
circles in the Hindi world of letters of the day and 
each circle---has its own foolish conventions In the 
matter of art. Darkness reigns there supreme. 
Nobody wants to see the light and every literary 
man desires to, live in a fools paradise,” What 
does it all mean ? In this age of universal en- 
lightenment. our writers (inspite of the. cultural 
heritage behind them) desire to live ina “fool’s 
paradise” - | a: 

Nowhere is the error of Mr. Joshi more 
conspicuous than in the case of his estimate of 
the period of the recent Hindi literature. He is 
absolutely wrong in his decision ; for the writers 
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whom he considers to be the writers of recent 
Hindi literature, do not belong to this period, they 
belong essentially to the period of Transition. The 
spirit that animates the writings of Ajodhiya 
Singh, of Maithili Sharan, to a certain extent even 
. of Premchand and of all their other contemporary 
poets and novelist is the spirit of the nineteenth 
century Hindi poetry and fiction. They are not 
the real representatives of this age. Almost all their 
creative inspiration owes its origin to a date, prior 
to the last evening of the last century. Their 
influence is very little felt to day., Though they 
have still continued writing but their influence is 
as faint, as was Victor Hugo’s, in his old age before 
' thenew School of Flaubert and other French 
writers of the age of criticism. The new generation 
of writers that has risen to eminence has achieved 
‘wonders as decisively as evenin the history of 
literature. It has revolutionised Hindi poetry and 
stimulated Hindi prose. This spirit of change and 
progress declared itself in the writings of Jaya 
Shankar ‘Prasad’, Besides many historical plays 
and stories of intrinsic merit he has recently 
produced two works of immense. importance, 
forming land marks in recent Hindi literature and 
bearing distinct, testimony as to what a perfect 
art should be. One of these is a volume of poetry 
“Asru” or “Tears” The other is a symbolic play, 


Nowhere did this spirit manifest itself more 
strangely than in the poems of Makhan Lal, a 
politician of the first rank, areal hero of the 
national cause. 


With the advent of Surya Kant Tripathi and 
Sumitra Nandan Pant the age enters upon a new 
phase. Every ‘tradition and rule’ is thrown into 
the background. Individual craving is incarnated 
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and it is asserted once for all that a poem is the 
outcome of a great agitation in the human breast and 
hence it is subject to no bindings. Naturally they 
had to face great opposition, but the more acute 
has been the opposition the more they have gained 
ground. Their poems have been the consummation 
of the modern conception of verse. One of the 
greatest achievements of Surya Kant of Summitra 
Nandan and of almost all of their contemporaries 
Bal Krishana Sharma, Ram Nath Lal, Mohan Lal 
Mahto, Janardan Prosad Jha and many other writers 
operating in common for the accomplishment of 
the same goal has been that they have tried not 
only to create new wine, but they have created 
new bottles too. They realised clearly that the 
wine which they were going to create, would 
not appeal to the general taste if put into the 


‘old bottles, and curiously the opposition that has 


tried its level best to embarrass the new. movement 
for years together, did not centre around the wine, 
but around the bottle. Such are the general out- 
lines of this period. As to the detailed and 
oo analysis of the poetic movement, we must. 
wait, 

No less than in poetry, has the spirit of pro- 
gress and reform shown itself in the sphere of 
prose literature.’ We have many _ writers of consi- 
derable worth and distinct merit, writing in 
the fields of criticism and fiction, deserving high 
placés In the hierarchy of writers. Though our 
recent literature has no writer of the magnitude 
of a Goethe, of a Tolstoy, of a Rabindranath or 
of a Romain Rolland, yet there is no reason for 
the sentimental. despair which hè hgs shown in 
his criticism ; since there is a considerable number 
of writers, both in prose anfi poetry, who can 
keep alive in us a real appreciation of beauty. 

Laxsaazr NARAIN Misra 
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| Books in the following languages will be noticed : Assamese, Bengali, English, French, German, 


Gujarati, Hindi, 


r ult, Jialian, Kanarese, 
Spanish, Tamil, 


Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, 


alayalam, Marathi, Nepali, 
periodicals, school and college text-books 


Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi, Sindhi 


and thew 


annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, ete., will not be noticed. 
receipt of books received for review will not be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered.. 
the review of any book 1s not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, ete, according to the language of the books. No 
criticism of book-reviews and notices will be published. Editor, M. R.] 


ENGLISH 


An Innan Day: By Edward Thompson. Publish- 
ed by Alfred A. Knopf. 306 pages. Price 7-6. 


: Mr. Thompson has come out with anotuer 
book—this time a novel—on India. He deals with 
the attitude and the work of the Anglo-Indian 
community, and the Indian characters crawn by 
him are used merely as a relief and are of seccnd- 
ary importance. He also takes the epportunity of 
impressing on the reader that British rule. is good 
for the Indians, and that what'is required is just 
afew changes here and there. Mr. Thompson is 
a clergyman trying to be a Socialist, but ever 
miserably failing, yet ever believing that .ne is 


one. He will not look Truth straight in the face, 
regardless of consequences either to his country 
or to: India; but he will, instead, see the truth: 
but partially, even admitting afew grievances of 
the Indians, then patting himself on the back for: 
his open-mindedness and scientific spirit, conclud-. 
ing his arguments according to his wishes and. 
not according to facts. 


_ Mr. Thompson tries the clever trick of eating: 
his cake and at the same time having it. A. 
character in the book, for instance, bitterly com-- 
plains jn the following words : ; 

“I sometimes think that your (meaning the 
Indians) cursing the United English nation for 
what our Scots, and Irish and Welsh and Ulster- 
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mann do isn’t genuine indignation, but just a 
dirty political game.” . 

_ He could, of course, add the ‘Jews” to tne 
list. But what a school boy’s argument he has 
used! It seems as if he thinks Indians are trying 
to prove that the “English people” are a Mephis- 
tophelean crowd. This is not true. Our quarrel 
is not with individual ‘Scots, and Irish and Welsh 
and Ulstermann” as Mr. Thompson seems to think, 
but with the system of British rule in which the 
Englishmen and many Indians are but tools. 

_ Again, he asserts on the one hand “that there 
1s magnificent outspokenness In Kingland—about 
Armenia, but never about Kenya or India ; and 
in the United States—about everything except 
what happens in their own, borders.” Hammar, 
the hero in “An Indian Day,” is, however, cheered 
for his courage in giving the accused Indians ia 
a conspiracy case “only” eight years imprisonment 
while in reality for four years there have been 
more than 200 men in prison without charge or trial 
in Bengal under the Ordinance ; and strangely 
enough, many such political prisoners get infectious 
diseases in prison after a few weeks or months 
in prison while ordinary prisoners, real criminals 
do not seem to suffer from such complaints! 
What is that ? Shall we assume that the Professor 
of “Bengali” at the ancient university of Oxford, 
does not know of these atrocities, or shall we 
sing. eee to Rev. Thompson’s scientific 
min 

The purpose of this book seems to be propaganda 
for the Empire and Christianity. For the former 
end he tries the confidence trick, and might mis- 
lead those who do not know enough. about India— 
and unfortunately thtre are many of his readers 
who come under that category ; and for the latter, 
he has to put his last shirt on his own horse. 
As the editor of the “Daily Mail” finds in Russia 
the dust-bin of Evil, so does Rev. Thompson finds 
in Christianity the library of all Good. It is a 
question of faith and we will leave it at that. 

A few words are necessary about the “Indian 
Day” as a work of art. Coming after the brilliant 
book of Forster’s, “A Passage to India,” it makes 
. a very gloomy picture. The contrast is painfully 
evident, and one cannot help putting one against 
the other. Forster_is essentially an artist. He 
pictured the Anglo-Indians community as he knew 
it, and he described the Indian community as he 
saw it. His characters are human beings.of flesh 
and blood, and he had no axe to grind. Mr. 
Thompson. on the other hand, has written an 
apologia. for the Anglo-Indian community. It 
seems that Forster’s book was painful (painful 
because true) and Anglo-Indian needed an avatar 
for their cause. It is because Thompson has this 
end in view that his book is so weak, his charac- 
ters so artificial. There is not one_Anglo-Indian 
character, from the Tommy to the Priest. who is 
not in some way or other a lamb of Christ. If 
they err at all, it is seldom and temporary, and 
their error is explained and justified. They all 
are decked with virtues, one surpassing the other. 
© Even the heroine, Hilda the English girl, who is 
enternally riding, and who is the background of 
the novel, appears like a Mogul painting “A lady 
on a horse,” and is made to pull her reins and 
make a speech on woman suffrage, and later forced 
to lead a life of sacrifice—for the Indians of course! 
—a lily of the valley used as manure. 


-in respect of the third 
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The Indian characters are superficial. There is 
no depth. and there. is no study. But what is 
characteristic is that some of their virtues are 
English ; “You are a Sahib” (nota gentleman, 
mark !) is the compliment paid by Hammar, the 
hero, to Naogyi, who is an Indian serving the | Raj 
against great odds. Hiven virtues are nationalized. 
The writer says in his preface : . 

_ “No living pérson is sketched in. this story, and 
if anyone in India finds his namein it he must 
please accept my assurance that it is because never 
heard of him.” . 

That is a pity. One wishes that Thompson had 
not painted his characters in patches: when he 
accumulates all good on one side and says “let 
there be light,” and calls it an Anglo-Indian 
community, then he is not giving us enough for 
our seven and six. T. 

It is.a great tragedy, but natural, that political 
domination of one nation over another should sọ 
deteriorate art. It affects both the dominating and 
the subject nation. The’ former dare not tell. the 
truth lest its imperialistic prestige suffer, and the 
latter is often prevented from admitting their 
weaknesses lest these be used against it for further- 
ing its exploitation. It is not surprising, ‘therefore, 
that so few Hagiishmen can write anything about 
modern India which is but little more than’ trash. 
If "An Indian day” outlives Thompson, then Mr. 
Thompson may be proud of the miraclebut it 
is hardly likely. 
BAKAR Arr Mirza 


Daws or New Inpia: By Brajendra Nath Banerji 
with a Foreword by Sir Evan Cotton. Pp. VII 
126. (M. C. Sarkar & Sons, Caleutia) Rs. 2. 


This well-pritited but slender volume. contains 
three historical papers on the Sannyasi_ risings in 
Bengal (so well-known to -readers of Gleig’s Life 
of Warren Hastings and Bankim Chandra’s 
masterly novel Ananda-math). Pandit Jagannath 
‘Tarka-panchanan, and the College of Fort William 
founded by the Marquis of Wellesley. All of 
them are based upon State records, and, it is only 
res that Mr. Banerji has been 
anticipated.—by Col. Ranking in Bengal; Past and 
Present. But its story needed retelling in a con- 


_densed and popular form and this Mr. Banerji has 


done here. | ; 

We are familiar—often to the point of nausea 
—with the tale of British battles: and annexations 
which fill our current text-books of Indian history. 
But the cultural developments and the “victories 
of peace” which are the more glorious enduring 
monuments of British rule in this alien land have 
not received due attention from what Freeman 
used to call “the drum and trumpet school of 
history.” It. is good that Mr. Banerji has made 
a beginuing in this much to be desired line even 
on a small scale. All his papers are readable an 


contain many fresh facts. Ea 


Bam Sinan: By Frank R. Sell. Macmillan, 2 


Rs. net. . 

The Romance of Rajastan is of perennial 
interest to the student of literature and we are 
not surprised that Prof. F. R. Sell of the Mysore. 
University has been attracted. to the subject and 
has succeeded in writing a novel embodying some 
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of the best traditions of Rajput chivalry. It is a 
romance of: the Moghul period dealing with the 
obstinate campaigns of Auranzebe against the 
Rajputs and his final discomfiture. Besides the 
Invention of some imaginary characters to fill up 
the details of thestory, Prof. Sell has not deviated 
from the facts of history, and Bhim Singh is thus 
as valuable to the serious student of Indian 
history as itis to the lover of romance. We 
should consider it an extremely suitable text-book 
for students in our Universities who are usually 
_ deprived of the chance of reading about their own 
national heroes and are expected to enthuse over 
the achievements of men of foreign lands. Rajput 
history embraces some of the most inspiring 
episodes of the past and Prof. Sell has laid the 
younger generation under a deep debt of gratitude 
oy ie introduction to a fascinating world of love 
and war. 


P. SESHADRI 


HAND-B00K or Inpran Unrversrtres: Printed at 
je angalore Press, Bangalore. “Pp. 351. - Price 
s. 2. 


This is_a very useful publication giving ‘the 
essential details of stxteen universities of India 
and Burma, in a handy volume. The Inter- 
University Board, ever since its inception at the 
Indian Universities Conference at Simla (May 
1924) and its first sitting at, Bombay (March 1925) 
have been doing a quiet yet soiid work of rearing 
a platform where the various universities of 
Modern India may discuss their respective 
problems, academic or otherwise and try ‘to 
compare and co-ordinate their activities with a 
view to permanent service to the country. 
Separatism is still the law of our existence so far 
as university administration is concerned. But a day 
will come when academic megalomania of parti- 


cular universities will give place to a sense of: 


general economy of academic resources leading to 
the stoppage of useless duplication. Then only 
we may aspire to profit by areal concentration 
- of our attention to the special aptitudes of 

individual universities as determined by regional 
needs and developed by the cultural environments 
ofeach. Then the hand-book of Inter-University 
Board would pass from the stage of being a mere 
book of Informations. to a sound and fruitful 
survey of the interesting experiments made in 
the respective “cultural laboratories” of India. 
That day seems unfortunately to be far off. 
Because vested interest, cliqueism, personal 
influence and slave mentality are too pronounced 
to aliow a healthy development along the path. 
of national welfare. But we hope that the line 
of activity indicated by the Board will help our 
universities to shake off their mediaevalism and 
emerge as independent and at the same time 
useful and responsible collaborators in the. cause 
of national as well as international Illumination. 

We congratulate Sir Venkataratnam Naidu, the 
President of the Board for boldly facing these 
problems and we recommend the book to all 
serious educationists of moderg India. The 
printing is neat and the price of the book is very 
reasonable. 


KAUTILYA : A CRITICAL 


AND. HISTORICAL STUDY ! 
By 


Narayan Chandra Bandyopadhyaya MA. 
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Published by R. Cambray & Co:, Caleutia. Pp- | 
318. Price Its, 7-8. 


Kautilya has been characterised by the author - 
as ‘the foremost political thinker of Ancient 
Hindu India” and he has devoted this study to 
the elucidation of the social and political ideals 
reflected in the pages of the Arthasastra. Mr. 
Banerjee’s method is highly commendable. Re- 
lecting the precarious path of vague theorising,- he- 
limits himself to the task of analysing faithfully 
the positive contents of Kautilya’s book on Polity.. 


He rejects naturally the false analogies from 
western experiments in polity, disputes the 
readings of “State Socialism” (pp. 287) and 


thoroughly limited monarchy (pp. 128) advanced 
by the patriotic school -of writers. He candidiy con- 
fesses like a true student of history that the text 
“does not prove any legal obligation on the part_of 
the King to obey the mandate of the majority.” He 
significantly characterises Hindu Government as 
“Paternalism” which found its greatest and 
noblest- incarnation in. the Emperor Dharmasoka 
proclaiming save mun’se paja mama: The whole 
mankind is my children. The Kautilyan King 
is the natural guardian and saviour of the whole 
community irrespective of caste or creed. - (Cf. pp.. 
285-86). “The Government favoured neither the 
vriesthood nor the capitalist nor was overawed 
by the pretensions of the labouring sections.” 
Kautilya acknowledges the right of the daughter 
to inherit property both real and personal and 
that of the mother to her stridhana-. (pp. 275-76). 
The orphan and the widows, ‘the poor and the 
aged, were under the paternal care of the Kautilyan. 
King. Lastly, “though a Brahmin “and a conser- 
vative by training and tradition” as Mr. Banerjee 
has said, “it was reserved for him (Kautilya) to 
advocate the emancipation of the slave and_ the 
admission of the aborigines to ‘royal protection.” 
The ` Sudra was regarded as a member of the 
Aryan Community and while his contemporary: 
Aristotle was justifying nay vindicating - slavery,. 
Kautilya was the earliest to pronounce--.“An Arya. 
can never be a. slave “and held that infamous 
custom as one which might exist only among the- 
Barbarians.” (p. 47) 

So the basis of Kautilyan polity was broader- 
than what was expected (or suspected) by the. 
western critics .of “oriental despotism,” and: 
Mr. Banerjee has rendered a signal service to 
the cause of correct appraisement of Indian 
culture history. This book would serve as. 
an excellent introduction to the study of the. 
institutional history of India both in its structural 
and functional aspects. The original Sanskrit texts. 
that he quotes copiously add to the documentary 
value of the work specially with reference to 
future research by advanced students. The printing,. 
is neat and the price moderate. We recommend the 
book to the public. 

History or Rossra: By S. 
Macmillan and Co. Pp. 485. Price 14s 


Prof, Platonov who surveys the history of: 
Russia in the present volume from, the formation 
of the State of Keei to the extinction of Tsarism, 
between 860 and 1917 A. D., is a great scholar who. 
from the status of the grandson of a serf rose to be 
the private tutor to the grandchildren of Alexander: 
II the Emancipator (1855-1881). Being a commoner- 
Mr. Plotonov has surveyed the history of his. 


F. Platonov,. 
net. s 
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country not from the point of view of brilliant 
savageries of imperial conquerors or sordid 
splendour of aristocratic politicians; he has given 
us a sober and accurate survey of the evolution of 
the Russian people asa whole in course of the 
last thousand years.: The book may serve the 
purpose of an excellent manual for students. The 
Index is specially well-arranged. 


Asura Innia : -By Dr. Ananlaprasad Banerjee- 
Sastra M. A. D. Phil. (Oxon) Patna (1926). 


In a series of brilliant papers, published in the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society Journal, Dr. 
Banerjee-Sastri attempted to recover the “sub- 
merged” history of ancient India hitherto considerd 
as the preserve of the Aryas. It redounds to the 
credit of the author to have nsed the earliest Arya 
documents of the Samhita Braamana strata and 
yet bring out indisputable evidence of the influence 
of non-Aryan or pre-aryan peoples on the destiny 
of Aryan India. The book is devided into five 
chapters richly ornamented with footnotes which 
challenges the attention of “no-changers” in the 
domain of Indology. We recommend the publie to 
read carefully his chapters on the “Asuras in 
Indo-Iranian literature,” “the Asura Expansion in 
India” and “the Asura Expansion by sea” which 
opens up a new vista of Indian history. 


TATTVASANGRAHA OF SANTERAKSHITA : with the 
commentary of Kamalasila.  Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series no. XXX and XXXI. 2 Vols. Price Rs. 24. 
Central Library, Baroda. 


These sumptuous volumes were _ published in 
1926 on the occasion of the Golden Jabilee of His 
Highness Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad. This brings to 
our mind the most important results that had come 
out of the intelligent patronage of Indian studies 
by the Gaekwed who founded the “Oriental Series” 
afew years ago. It has published within a 
comparatively short time, books of unique 
importance which might have fallen to gradual 
decay had not the Gaekw2d foundation come for- 
ward to rescue them from oblivion. There is a 
learned Sanskrit introduction to the work by Pandit 
Embar Krishnamacharva and _ Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya M. A. Ph.D., the General Editor of 
the series has written a long introduction containing 
valuable historical information as well as an 
exhaustive analysis of the philosophical contents 
of the rare treatise. We feel from the learned 
foreward of Dr. Bhattacharyya how insufficient 
is the treatment of the History of Sanskrit literature 
in manuals written by European writters on 
the subject. As a son of M. M. Haraprasad Sastri, 
Dr. Bhattacharyya had access to documents and 
other sources: of information which _ made: his 
survey of the Sanskrit philosophical literature as 
remarkable by its amplitude of survey as erudite 
by its intensive analysis. e congratulate him 
on this splendid publication. The Tutiva Samagraha 
is a work on Hindu logic which “undertook to 
refute all the philosophical systems and conceptions 
from the standpoint of a Mahayana Buddhist of 
Sth century A.D. and as such it should be 


appreciated by all serious students of Indian 
philosophy as a Buddhist Sarvadarsanasangraha 
of that epoch. . = 
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Essays anp Orinricisms: Being a collection of 
articles selected from those contributed to the 
Calcutta Review (first series). the Modern Review 
and the Presidency College Magaxine: By Syama- 
charan Ganguli. B.A, Hony. Fellow Caleutta 
University and late Principal, Uttarpara College, 
Bengal, Inzac and Co., Great Russell Street, 
London, 1927. Cloth. Pp. 270. 


_ The author of the articles brought together 
In this well got-up volume is now in his ninetieth 
year. His last article appeared in January 1925. 
The first article which this book contains appeared 
in the Calcutta Review (first series) in October, 
1877, that is to say. exactly fifty years ago. 

From the first to the last, all the articles are 
written in a clear and concise style. There is no 
verbosity anywhere, In his earlier as well as 
in his later contributions the reader finds that 
his information is quite up-to-date and his grasp 
of his subjects masterly. The range of hi. in- 
tellectual interests will appear from the following 
list of subjects of the articles -—Bengali Spoken 
and Written; The Partition of Bengal—Its 
Annulment and Redistribution of Provinces ; Steps 
Towards Reduction of Armaments; Declining 
Population, Alcoholism and  Protectionism in 
France; The Rev. J. Knowle’s Scheme for the 
Romanization of all Indian Writing ; The Undesir- 
ability of Devanagari being adopted as the Common 
Script for all India, Self-determination as the 

asis of a Just Peace ; The International Phonetic 

Script; Esperant. versus Haglish Internationalized ; 
Reform of Fighting in Courts of Law ; Self-deter- 
mination and India’s Future Political Status ; 
India’s Two Great Gifts to the World ; Phases of 
the Religious Faith of a Bengali of Brahman 
Birth ; My College Reminiscences. 

Not to speak of the later ones, even the earliest 
essay will amply repay perusal. It is a well. 
argued plea for the wider use of spoken Bengali 
as a literary medium. As it was written fifty 
years ago, the author appears to have been the 
da ar to advocate the use of spoken, Bengali 
in books. 


BILINGUALISM (with special reference to Bengal) : 
By Michael West, I E, 8S. Principal of the 
Teachers’ Training College. Dacca, Hon. Reader in 
Education, Dacca University, Calcutta Government 
of India, Central Publication Branch. 1926. Price 
Rs. 2-4 or 4s. Pp. 354, and many graphs and 
diagrams. 

This is No. 13 of the _ Occasional Reports 
published by the Bureau of Education in India. 

_ bir Michael Sadler contributes the following 
introduction to the book :— 

“This is a book of creative power. It will 
touch the imagination, and colour the judgment 
of all who read it. It is scientific, compassionate, 
practical. It brings 4 message to India and to 
Britain. And not to India and to Britain only, 
but to men and women in all countries, Hast and 


est. 

_. dn order that we may live a more abundant - 
life, we look for means of lessening the cost, 
both in time andsmoney, of the essentials of life. 
Among the essentials of life are not only material 
things, but things intellectual and spiritual. Year 
[by_ year knowledge and thought become more 
and more necessary for vivid-lving. Knowledge 
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and thought depend on the instrument of language. 
Most intimate and expressive of all languages is 
our mother-tongue. But our mother-tongue 
whatever it may be, does not suffice- for all we 
want to hear and read and say. -Even if we are 
born into the inheritance of a mother-tongue which 
has_the wide currency of a world-language, we 
need sufficient command of another language in 
order that we may have the Key to what other- 
wise is locked against us and in order that we 
may more fully understand the meaning and 
value of words in the passage of thought and 
sympathy. If on the other hand, our patrimony 
is one of the little languages spoken relatively 
by few, we need to master as our second language 
one of those which are passports. | : 

“Mr. Michael West aims at making easier for 
the multitude of men and women this travel and 
traffic of the mind.” We endorse Sir Michael’s 
opinion. sy, f 

In this important and somewhat technical, 
educational work Mr. West discusses the nature and 
origins of the problems of bilingualism, the history 
of the policy of bilingualism in Bengal, bilingua- 
ligm and national -culture, the advantages and 
disadvantages of bilingualism in the educational 
system of , DEn! e } 
the silent reading ability in English of Bengali 
students, the problem of the improvement of 
silent reading ability in English in Bengali 
students, the English vocabalary of a Bengali 
boy, and the teaching of English reading to 


Bengali boys. . 


A Dicttonary or Mopern Hnetisn Usacz: By 
H. W. Fowler, joint author -of The King’s English 
The Concise Oxford _ Dictionary, and The Pocket 
Oxford Dictionary. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 
London: Humphry Milford. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Pp. 742. Cloth 


This useful book of reference is very clearly 
printed and is very good value for fits price. 


MortEy’s Lire oF Guapstone: Popular Edition, 
‘abridged. 592 pages, Fully illustrated. 5s. net. 
Hodder and Stoughton, London, E. C. U. | 


This popular abridged edition of the great 
biography of a great statesman will be welcome 
to those who cannot afford to buy the original 
unabridged work, as well as to those who have 
not the leisure to go through big voluminous 
works. This edition has several new features. 
The abridgement was placed by the family of 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone in the hands of the Rt. Hon. 
C. E. Q. Masterman, himself one of the most 
brilliant of Liberal politicians and writers. Mr. 
Masterman has written a full and very ‘important 
preface to this edition. It not only omits nothing 
of importance from the original edition, but con- 
tains many valuable features included neither 
in the original nor in any previous popular 

ition. - 3 
a? of our - countrymen, who desire, to 
give themselves some education in, politics 
should read this work, though śn one important 
respect the life of Gladstone must be a fresh 
reminder of what little interest even the greatest 
of British statesmen take in the affairs of India, 
which has been chiefly instrumental in making 
the British Empire what itis. In this biography 


Bengal, the Bengals need of English | 


‘accurate and comprehensive Lord 


a 
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of Gladstone, the only reference to India is in - 
connection with the reversal of the policy of the 
Torry government in respect of the north-west - 
frontier of India! And yet Britishers pretend to 
to be our “trustees” ! = 


Ivpian Currency Reroru: By Prof. Bri 
Narain, Messrs. Shamsher Singh and Co., Katchert 
Road, Lahore. 1926. ` 


This booklet contains a review of the report of 
the Hilton-Young Commission on Indian Currency 
and Finance (1926). It was written at a time when 
the question of stablization of exchange was agitat- 
Ing public mind and his conclusions well repay 
perusal. Our author has done well by exposing 
some instances of plagiarism by the authors of the 
Currency Commission. He has quoted several 
passages to show that in the body of the report 
“whole passages were taken, word for word, without 
acknowledgment, from the evidence of certain 
witnesses without any examination or analysis of 
the opinions, estimates or arguments of the 
witnesses concerned.” 


-Mowztary Rerora in Invi: By A. Ramaiya 
G. A. Natesan and Co. Madras 1926, 


In this little book the author deals with some of 
the main aspects of Indian Currency and Hxchange 
and suggests lines on which currency and exchange 
reforms should be effected. Our author has en- 
deavoured in this booklet to point out the real 
defects ot the existing monetary system in India 
and indicated some methods of semoving them. 
His suggestions are worthy of consideration. 


Inpran Economics iv A Norsnenn: Edited by 
Tarapada Das Gupta and Hemanta Kumar Sen. 
R. Cambray and Co. Caleutta. 1727, 


This book is an, welcome addition in the field of 
Indian Economic literature. The late Messrs Ranade 
and Dadhabhoy Naoroji and R. C. “Were 
pioneers in this feld. and they were 
followed by Professors Kale, Jadunath Sarkar, Dr. 
Pramathanath Bannerjee and Harisadhan Chatterjee. 
The book, under notice, contains upto-date in- 
formations regarding the current economie pro- 
blems such as currency and Banking, the !Khadi 
Movement, the Imperial Bank Act of 1920 ete.. and 
will, we are confident serve as an excellent handbook 
to students going in for B. A. or B. Com. degrees. 
The printing and get-up leave much to be 
desired. i ace 


Tae USAGES or THE American. CONSTITUTION : 
By H. W. Horwill ; published by the Oxford 
University Press (1925). Pp. LX, 251. Price 10-6s. 

Says the author in the Preface.—~Yet, however, 
Brice’s study 
(“American Commonwealth”) may have been, it 
did not cover the whole ground in adequate 
detail. The subject of the present volume, although 
full of interest to English and American readers 
alike, occupies only a few pages of the American 
Commonwealth..--.-The book has been written 
primarily for an English public tthe author is him- 
self an Eaglishman).---The present. volume is not 
the product of academic reflection at a distance : 
The author has spent more than six years, in all, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


` in the United States. The Contents include these 
twelve headings, Introduction : What is the Ameri- 
can Constitution ?: The Election of the President: 
‘Accidental’ Presidents: Third Presidential Terms: 
The President’s Cabinet: The Cabinet and the 
Congress : Appointment and Removal ; The Power 
of the Purse: The Resident Congressman : Mis- 
cellaneous Usages: Changes 
Usages: The ‘Safeguards’ 
stitution, ; ae 
A.V. Dicey writing on the English Constitution 
(“Introduction to the Study of the Law of the 
Constitution”: P. 22-ed. 1915) analyses it under 
two main headings,—The Law of the Constitution: 
The Conventions of the Constitutions. These latter 
are the customs, practices, maxims or precepts 
which are not enforced by the courts. As examples 
of the Conventions of the- Constitution (English) 
these two maxims be given here,---"The King must 
assent to any bill passed by the two Houses of 
Parliament’: or ‘Ministers resign office when they 
have ceased to command the confidence of the 
House of Commons’. These are not laws in the 
true sense of the word, for if broken, no court 
would take notice of their violation. What Mr. 
Hornwill is concerned in his book is_ the treatment 
of such unwritten laws in the Constitution of 
U.S.A. Naturally we shall expect a very interest- 
ing book Chapters 2 and 4 serve as especially 
interesting. The general public will be interested 
to hear that ‘one of the principal aims. of the 
founders of the American Republic was to make 
the New World safe against democracy’ (P. 26 
the italics ise mine). The method of electing the 
President (p. 28-29), is rather thought-proving, 
especially in these days of Communism, Socialism 
or mob autocracy. Chapter 4, on ‘Third Presidential 
is illuminating in the light of what is at 
present happening in U.S.A. Mr. 
just refused to ‘seek his third term. And why? 
Gamaliel Bradford, that noted literary critic 
of United States, referring to COleveland’s refusal 
to accept the third nomination referred to it as 
the popular prejudice, which has almost, reached 
the point of superstition, against a third term 
for any President. Why Cleveland alone? George 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Grant, Roosevelt 
all of them refused the third presedential terms. 
And now comes Coolidge ! A typical Britisher, 
the author is specially hard on the 18th Amend- 
ment of the American Constitution. He thinks 
the Amendment which enforced the Prohibition 
law in U.S. A. is ‘unconstitutional’ we wonder. __ 
A well-written book: the general public ought 
to like it, even if it was meant for the Mnglish 
public. Apart from sweeping generalisations at 
places the book does not betray much of partisan- 
ship. And one such sweeping assertion is found 
on page 242 where he makes all American 
citizens as, believers in Political Fundamentalism, 
that this isa false estimate muat be asserted 
by those who have studied the trends of thought 
in America during the last fifteen or twenty years. 


of the American Con- 
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Kivorvrion and Creation : > By Su Oliver Lodge, 
published by Hodder and Stoughton, London: 3-6 
Shillings net. 


Apart from such technical books as ‘Uther and 
Reality’, ‘Electrons’, ‘Atoms and Rays’, Sir Oliver 
has written such religious scientific books as the 
‘Making of Man’, ‘Reason and Belief’ -or the 
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‘Substance of Faith’. Therefore in publishing this | 
present volume (Pp. 164) the author has not gone 
beyond his range. «ete 

Contents :— Hight excluding the 
Preface and Prologue :--- chapters are, on 
‘Hivolution in general’, Creation or Origins’ ; 
‘General reasonings about existence’: ‘Cosmic 
Speculation’: ‘Evolution of Plants and Animals’ : 
‘Evolution of Man’ ‘Perfection of Man’ (Conclusion 
& Epilogue Worth of Humanity). j | 

Some of these chapters embody the general 
sense of Huxley lecture delivered by the -author at 
Charing Cross Hospital (December, 1925), and_like- 
wise some midday talks on Evolution at Christ 
Church, Westminister, in the same month. The 
general idea represented in the conclusion to 
Chapter 8, about the main drift of the Bible asa 
whole, is mainly due to the artist son of the 
author, though the latter is responsible for adopt- 
ing it. That this adoption has weakened the book 
scientifically will be seen presently. | 

Says the author (P. 15) ‘My thesis is that there 
is no opposition between Creation and Evolution. 
One is the method of the other. They are not two 
processes,---they are one,---a gradual one which cau 
be partially and reverently followed by the human 
mind’. He says further (P. ix) Creation’ signifies 
the process by which all observed things---what 
we call natural phenomena---have come into being 
and it is a process which in many, of its aspects 
mankind has become able to follow in some detail. 
We find that it is conducted, in a spirit of law 
and order, by a, gradual process of evolution-—a 
process of becoming and unfolding, 

Printed in bold types and in good paper, and 
priced rather moderately, the book is accessible _ 
to all interested in the subject. There is one 
disappointment in the book however. At places 
the present publicaction is not quite critical. Says 
the author (P. 163) whilst talking on ‘the worth of 
humanity’---And ultimately God so loved the 
world that He gave the Being we are taught to 
call his Only Son, to live onthe planet, and to 
undergo the rejection, the torture, and the death 
which was instore fcr a Being” higher than the 
sons of men could understand (the Italics is 
mine. Here Sir Oliver seems | to be in his 
devotional mood, not _ certainly in his critical 
attitude. We have already mentioned that Chapter 
8. on ‘the Perfecting of man’ betrays a certain 
weaknessin the book. In the ‘conclusion, at the 
end of the chapter says the author, (P. 150) 
"(There are) two main stages in man’s evolution. 
First came the knowledge of good and evil, the 
sense of sin, the power of judging---the sense of 
transgression, the sense of law. Thereafter man 
was prone to judge not only his own actions but 
those of his fellows : an'era of criticism and self-. 
righteous judgment set in, and continued through 
some terrible millennia of wrongdoing and back- 
sliding, as narrated in the Old Testament... First 
then the reign of human law and judgment. Then 
came a strange innovation, a new dispensation, 
replacing the old code of conduct by a spirit of 
human kindness, charity, service, and brotherly 
love...-(P, 151)e: This gradation in the ethical 
consciousness of man may bein keeping with the 
evolutionary idea but is certainly not historically 
correct. All students of ethnology, know that the 
sense of individual discrimination is a later 
development and not an early one. The trouble 
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with the English Evolution School of thought is 
that_they refuse to hear anything from the schools 
of Diffusion on that of Behaviourism. We hope 
that Sir Oliver will in some future volume, treat 
fon Evolution from a more critical point of yeas 


K, S. 


— 


TIBETAN-SANSK RIT-ENGLISH 


_NyayapravesA or Acharya Diynaca Parr ID: 
Tibetan Text. Compared with Sanskrit and 
Chinese versions and_ edited with an introduction, 
comparative notes and indexes: By Vidhuselkhara 
Bhattacharyya, Principal, Vidyabhavana, Visva- 
bharati. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. XXX IX, 
Central Inbrary, Baroda. 1927. Price Re. 1-8 


We congratulate Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri, 
the Visvabharati_ and the Government of H. H. 
ithe Gaekwad of Baroda on the_ publication of this 
work, The numerous Sanskrit works translated 
into Chinese and Tibetan centuries ago should be 
recovered, and, if necessary, re-translated into 
i Sanskrit. The Visvabharati has shown the way. 
Lovers of India and ancient Hindu culture should 
encourage such work in all possible ways. 

- , The book contains a portrait of the philosopher 
Dinnaga, copied from the Tanjur (Tibetan Wacy- 
' clopaedia) by Babu Dhirendra Krishna Devavarman 
of the Kalabhavana, Visvabharati. 

We intend to publish hereafter a critical notice 

of the book by a competent scholar. 


R.C 
BENGALI 
Harum Buro: By Pearymohan 8 Gupta. 
Published from the "Probast Office, 91 Timer 


Circular Road, Calcutta. Price Ten annas, 1927. 
Mr. Sengupta’s Halum Buro is an welcome 


addition in the field of children’s!literature in 


Bengali. 
__ The author of Arunima (a book of verses) and 
Veda- Bani (a book containing translation of thevedic 
thyms) needs no new introduction to the Bengali 


reading public. His Kofrider Desh Africa. Un 
Africa : the Land of the Negroes)—a jungle-story 
book meant for children “became immensely 


popular with his youthful readers, But the book 
of verses, under notice, will we think be likewise 
very popular with the Bengali reading boys and 
girls. The subject matter of these verses are 
either humourous stories or a song. of rains or 
an animal story or a lullaby. The poems are 
written In an attractive style and are all profusely 
illustrated. The cover design has enhanced the 
beauty of the work. We are confident that it 
will make an excellent prize book. n 
HS, 


MARATHI œ 
Sisto SANVARDHAN (fagag'asa) (Upbrioging of 


children): By B. M. Tembe L.R.C.. P. & 8. ke. 
Yeotmal. Publisher V. 8. Saravate, Indore. 


_ This is a small book of 124 pages, tnainly 
intended for conveying accurate information on 
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this very important subject to the Women of 
Maharastra. The hook has been divided into 18 
chapters, the first of which deals with the elemen- 
tary physiology and anatomy of man and the 
rest are devoted specially to the upbringing of 
children, their diet, diseases &c. | 

The author has made a praiseworthy attempt 
to convey his information in non-technical language 
not altogether with success. The first 9 chapters 
(pages l-47) are specially open to criticism as 
the information given is not accurate. The 
technical terms employed in connection with 
anatomy and physiology could have been improved 
upon. 

‘The chapters dealing with the upbringing _ of 
children are much better and the information 
given should prove very valuable to mothers and 
those who have charge of children. Should a 
second edition of this book be required the author 
should entirely rewrite the chapters on anatomy 
and physiology and increase the number and 
quality of the illustrations. SPA 


. Mammen RAMAYAN OR MY TALE OF SUFFERINGS : 
By Dutto A. Tuljapurkar B. A. LL. B. Published 
by the author at 40 Picket Road, Kaibadevi, Bombay. 
igs 592 with two full-page illustrations. Price 
s, 


”. + 


In this novel an imaginary Maratha lady of 
considerable intelligence, education and varied 
experience has feelingly narrated the story of her 
own life. Like the well-known epic of Valmiki, 
this, Ramayan is divided Mto several Kands or 
sections, each section deriving its name from the 
nature of its contents. Like the Sanskrit epic this 
story also has grown in bulk, the author having in- 
corporated in it hot discussions on some knotty 
problems of the day, political, social, religious ete. 
The discussions, though interesting and instructive, 
are not necessarily connected with the main 
current of the story and at times only serve to 
divert the attention of readers, a feature which 
somewhat detracts from the v:lue of the story. The 
range of subjects discussed is also so wide as to 
include in it religion, irreligion, the Purdah system 
and other social evils, education, of females, 
Astrology, the Jallianwala Bag tragedy and other 
atrocities in the Punjab, the whimsical nature of 
the administration in Indian States and the money- 
grabbling practices of the solicitors of High Courts 
etc. So much heterogenous matter is cleverly 
pieced together in the story by the author. How- 
ever, it cannot be denied that the Art is thereby 
suffocated. Here one can very well ask a question 
whether the art of the novelist properly consists in 
depicting characters faithfully and in showing the 
various stages of their development or In merely 
chronicling events in an individual or collective 
life, more or less exciting emotions or quickening 
intellectual reasoning. Another question suggested 
by the perusal of this and similar novels recently 
published in Marathi is, whether it is an allowable 
or desirable practice for novelist to introduce 
characters or actions, so thinly veiled as may be 
easily identified with persons and their actions in 
the real world. With all these defects the novel 
under review is thoroughly readable, entertaining 
and in places captivating. Progressive views are 
advocated throughout the book, and thereis no doubt 
that the reader will feel benefited by its perusal, 


ORISSA FLOOD DISASTER 


The picture named “the six-headed Goddess of 
Maharashtra’, given as -the frontispiece is well- 
conceived, though misnamed the six-headed Goddess, 
since there is not a single combination picture with 
one body and six beads, but six separate pictures 
artistically arranged in one page, of six several 
persons viz..Shiwaji the Great, Ramdas, Dnyanesh war, 
Tukararı, Devi Ahalyabai Holkar and Rani Lakshmi 
bai of Jhansi, representing six high ideals which 
every Maratha will do well to place- before his 
mind’s eye, if he desires to succeed in lifeand to 
elevate his mother-country. 

V, G. APTE 


hakining 


GUJARATHI 


Awanpa Duara, Parts J, M, IU, IV :—By 
Ramanlal Nanalal Shah, are a collection of short 
stories likely to interest and amuse children, with 
pictures. It is an enjoyable collection. 


Keuavamt Na raya : By Kishorlal G. Mashruvala, 
printed at the Navjivan Printing Press, Ahmedabad, 
Paper Cover. Pp. 248. Price Re. 1 (1926). 


These ave most thoughtful essays on the founda- 
tions of education by one who is born an idealist 
and a_ practical teacher, who has learnt his 
lesson by experience. The essays are replete with 
‘hints and suggestions, on the teaching of various 
subjects, whith are sure to prove of great value 
to those who are in the ‘line.’ 


- Anxapa SHastrA Nan Mor Tarrvo (ELEMENTS 
oF tHe Scrence or Sratistics): By Chandulal 
Bhagubhai Dalal, bad” inted at the Vasant Printing 
Press, Ahamedaba ony card board, Pp. 184+ 
9. Price Re. 1-4 (19 


This manual on oy Science of Statistics is 
intended as a text-book for schools where the 
subject is to be taught in Vernacular. Jt is based 
on several well-known authors’ talented works. 
and illustrated with charts. It is a fairly good 
attempt for a subject yet in its infancy. 

Surincar Trivent: By Tanmani Shanker L. 
Shiv, printed at the Dharm Faya Printing press 
Gomes , Paper cover. Pp. 604+ 16. Price Re. 0-12-0. 
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Three love-poems, the Shringar Tilak, the 
Pushpa Banavitas and the Chour Panchashika, are 
translated from Sanskrit into Gujarati verse. The 
spirit of the original seems to have been fully 
preserved in the translation and what remains, 
as been fully explained in the notes at the end: 
We congratuiate the translator on his successful 
attempt. 


Baravarta, Part IV: By Gijubhai, is a collec- 
tion of stories for children, narrated by the 
collector in his inimitable Kathiawad style. 


Fornara, Part I: By Ramanlal Nanalal Shah, 
printed at the Vusant Pr inting Press, Ahanedabad. 
Thick card board. Illustrated. Pn. 180. Price 
Re. 0-14 as. (1927). 


As an entertaining collection of stories of 
juvenile interest, the book is Hkely to be welcome. 
CHANDANI is a monthly devoted entirely to the 


publication of pleasant stories. We do not review 
periodicals. 


Tue History or Enean, Parr I for the IV 
standard of tigh sehools by Chhaganlal Chunilal 
Mehta s.a. is an attempt in the right direction. 


Tne Tarp Gusaratr Boox: By Chhotalal 
Balkrishna Purani is projected for the use of 
Vidyapitha students. It contains very good 
lessons, which are both instructive and informiug. 


1. Narorean Bonapartr, Parts 2, 3, 4: Gokaldas 
Mathurdas Shah, B.A, LLB. a Very ‘good translation 
of Abbots well-known biography of the Emperor. 


2.. AxBAR: By Bapubhai JadavraiVaishanav B.A., 
giving the salient features of his regn. 


3. Tue History ortae Baropa Rasya, By Chunilal 
Maganlal Desai Ba, giving a succinct but interest- 
ing account of its rulers, 


4, Lonponers’ Enucarion : By Narahari Shankar 
Shrishankar Shastri BA. showing what the London 
County Council is doing for the Londoners’ 
Education. 


5. JaviswaBpHav SHALAK, Parts I and ID: By 
Kavi Shivalal Lallubhoi Barot, containing 100 
spirited stories illustrating human nature. All 
these five works are published by the Commissioner 
of Education, Baroda State. ee 





ORISSA FLOOD DISASTER 


By SAKAT CHANDRA GHOSH wma, B. 1, 


WING to the recent high flood of the 
Baitarani river, which surpassed all 
previous reccrds of the last century by 

4 inches of water, and owing to the fact that 
the Dhamra Muhan was silted up and 
consequently closed, the surplus) water could 


not be discharged, and as ‘an inevitable 
resalt of this, hundreds of villages on both 
sides of the Baitarani river were swept away, 
causing serious damages to men, money and 
cattle. The aforesaid river is the boundary 
line of the Jajpur Subdivision of the Cuttack 
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District and the Bhadrak Subdivision of the 
Balasore District. So this flood disaster 
caused loss to both the Cuttack and Balasore 
Districts the loss to the latter being greater. 
On reading the news of the horrible 
disaster in the columns of the newspapers 
and the report of the Chairman of the Leal 
Board of Jajpur, myself in company with 
. Babu Lakshminarayan Sahu, m. a, set out to 
visit the affected areas. It may be mentioned 
in this connection that my friend Babu L. N. 
Sahu, who is a member of the Servants of 
India-Society, received a sum of Rs. 500 
from the said Society and directly from . Mr. 
C. 8. Deole, Member, Servants of India- 


Society, Secretary of the Guzrat and Kathiawar . 


Flood Relief Committee for distributing the 
same among the sufferers, anda further sum 
of Rs. 500 has been promised by Mr. 
Devadhar, President of the said Society, for 
the said relief but to be repayable within 
14 years. With the latter sum it has been 


arranged with the Secretary `of the Jajpur 


Co-operative Bank to start a grain gola in the 
`. area which the Honorary Secretary Babu 
` Gobinda Prasad Bose has kindly consented 
to take over charge and to start soon. ` 

Accordingly we went out on our mission 
with the aforesaid sum of Rs. 500 for 
immediate relief. 

By visiting a few villages, vix. Dehury 
Anaudapur, Misserpur, Sendhpur, among 
hundreds and hundreds of such villages, I 
personally.saw the people to be totally help- 
less, ill-clad and reduced to the condition of 
beggars, their houses being swept away, their 
valuables and household articles of everyday 
use and clothing being gone, and to add to 
this, their cattle property too has been lost. 
The condition of the women is worse still. 
They have no clothing to clothe or wrap 
their body with and maintain their izzut, so 
to say, and so they cannot stir out .for food 
even. 

The condition of the middle class men is 
- deplorable. Though now reduced to the 
condition of beggars, they cannot forget their 
former family prestige in the presence of 
their co-villagers over whom they had control 
and by whom they were looked upon with 
respect. They cannot go out for rice dole 
- distributed at certain places, though they are 
the most needy persons. The por can starve 
as they are accustomed to do so but the 
middle class though not accustomed are 
really starving now. They are not getting a 
morsel of food even in two days. E 


-receive rice doles anywhere as 
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The present winter crop cannot relieve 
thom of their distress. They must be helped: 
till the winter crop of the next year, 2. e. 
till December 1928. They must be made to- 
survive, otherwise they must die out. Paddy 
granaries have been washed away, so paddy 
must be supplied to the sufferers and golas 
must be started at certain centres. - The- 
Congress party, I am glad to mention, have: 
arranged to open a gola in Dehuri Anandapur 
village. 

The disaster became so great because the 
water remained constant for 3 days together.. 
People had to climb upon trees to save their 
lives and remain there -without food. for 3. 
days. So it could be easily imagined how if 
would be possible for them to save their 
property, and that would be the condition 
of their mud-built houses. The flood reached 
its highest pitch on the 29th July. In 
previous years it used to remain for a few 
hours only instead of 3 days this time. 

The loss - has been considerable to these- 
villagers among many others of which [ had 
no personal knowledge, vix, Dehury, Ananda- 
pur, Sendhpur, Contapari, Misserpur, Mouza. 
Aihas in general, village Sahara and Jamuna 
the last two being near Jajpur town. | 

I cannot picture the lamentabie condition 
of the poor sufferers of the Dehury Anandapur 
village which I saw with my own eyes. The mud 
walls of the villagers are all. gone, the paddy 
stocks washed away, the household utensils 
and valuables all gone, the thatches of some 
sweptaway and the houses completely levelled 
to the ground. Some of the local zemindars 
even, whom I do not namie here, have been 
made houseless now. They cannot beg or 
they are not 
accustomed to sell their family padigree or 
prestige buf are: remaining starving for days 
together. The people are taking rest under 
the palm-leaf sheds. These palm-leaf sheds 
rest on bamboo props with no walls all 
round. Thus their purdab is gone! How 
deplorable is the state of affairs can be easily 
imagined by the sensible public. During the. - 
high flood, 7. ¢, from 29th to 31st July last, 
the work of Babu Mahendra Nath Dutta, a 
local zemindar, was commendable. When life- 
was at stake and each one was trying to save 
himself, by plying in a small country boat he- 
brought helpless people to his house and. 
gave them shelter for 3 days together. Now 
when the flood is all over, relief is being 
given by others and the place is being visited. 
by out-siders like us. Bat at the critical . 
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juncture none have dared even to go there. 
‘Such village patriots are wanted in all 
‘places. | 
In this connection I must mention that 
Babu L. N. Sahu agreed to distribute Rs. 165 
to 31 deserving persons here out of the fund 


at our disposal. Accordingly the above sum . 


was paid. Though the sum _ is—altogether 
inadequate in view of their present distress, we 
-cannot do more with the fund with us at 
present. l 


In Kantapari village we heard that Jagan- 


nath Babu zeminder was on the alert and 
was trying to arrange a rice gola there and 
has gone to Chandbali to purchase rice. His 
actions are praiseworthy. 

The condition of the Misserpur villagers 
is little better. We happened to be there 
just affer a severe shower of rain. We 
actually saw the people houseless, helpless 
and shivering in the rain water. We made 
a list of deserving persons. They were 30 
in number. They were given cash for house 
building purpose. [ must frankly admit that 
this help of ours is inadequate to their 


present need, but looking to our funds .at 


hand we cannot allot them more for the 
present. 

The people hve lost their houses, have 
no clothing to wrap themselves with. The 
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winter is coming and what will be the fate 
of the poor villagers can be best imagined by 
all sensible human beings. What I relate 
here is nothing but plain truth and no 
exaggeration. On our return journey we 
visited the Jamuna village 7 miles to the 
west of Jajpur.town. Here the villagers have 
been made houseless and the lands have 
been made useless by the deposit of sand, 
a Deo were given help by my friend Mr. 
ahu. 

In conclusion I must say that the relief 
now given by the Government, by the 
Swarajists and by the Marwari community is 
quite inadequate for the purpose—the loss 
sustained being roughly estimated to be 
several crores of rupees. Unless the relief 
work be continued over one year, 2, e, till the 
end of December 1928 their distress will not 
be relieved inthe least. I earnestly appeal 
to the general public to open their purses 
and try their best to relieve the present 
distress of the millions of our poor brethren, 
who have been reduced to the condition of 
beggars in the true sense of the word. To 
achieve this and more money is needed, as 
relief inthe shape of distribution of food 
grain, cloths, and help for house-building 
purpose, are necessary. Distribution of cloths 
I must say, is absolutely necessary.- 


ipsam rnin d 


POPULATION AND; FOOD SUPPLY IN INDIA# 


By RAJANI KANTA DAS, ua, uso, PH. D. 
Economist, International Labour Office 


(Read before the World’s Population Conference. Geneva, August 31, 1927.) 


GROWTH or POPULATION 


N 1921, India had 319 million inhabitants 
i or 17 per cent. of the world’s population 
In 49 years from 1872 to 1121, the 


* References:—Census of India, Agricultural 
Statistics of India, Statistical Abstract for British 
India. Annuaire Statistique, International Agri- 
cultural Statistics, World’s{Almanacs, Finch and 

aker’s Geography. of the World’s Agriculture, 
Das’s Production in India, Wastage of India’s 
i ae (Modern Review Calcutta, April 1927), 
ete. 


‘population in India increased by 113 millions 


of which 59 millions were due to the terri- 
torial expansion and census improvement, 
thus leaving a real increase of 54 millions 
or 20 per cent, as compared with an increase 
of 47 per cent, in Europe in 50 years from: 
1879 to 1920. 

This slower growth of population in 
India is dua to the higher death-rate rather 
than to the lower birth-rate. While from 
1880 to 1910, the average annual birth and 
death-rates in England and Wales, France, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy and Spain were 
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respectively 3.11 per cent., and 2°20 per cent, 
thus leaving a surplus of ‘91 per cent, a 
year, those in India from 1885 to 1910 were 
respectively 364 per cent., and 308 per 
cent, with a surplus of only ‘56 per cent., 
a year. During the last decade, the death- 
rate in India amounted to as high as 3°41 
per cent, as against the birth-rate. of 369 
per cent., thus leaving’ a surplus of only 
"28 per cent, a year. From 1885 to 1921, 
the average rate of growth was however, 
‘48 per cent, a year. 


At the rate of growth of ‘48 per cent, a ` 


year as above, the present population of 
India would amount to 385 millions. What 
would be the rate of growth in the future 
is a matter of speculation. But it might 
be safely assumed that various social move- 
ments, especially those for health, would 
decrease the death-rate, and at a very eon- 
servative estimation of an increase of ‘5 per 
cent., a-year, the population in India would 
in all probability, amount to 370 millions 
In 1950. 


NATURAL RESOURCES’ 


Of the world’s land area of 57'2 million 
square miles, India occupies 18 million 
square miles or 3'2 per cent. Excluding the 
uninhabitable regions of the earth, the com- 
parative land supply in India is, however, 
much higher. While the density of popula- 


- tion per square kilometre is 72 in France, 


130 in Italy, 184 in Germany, 154 in Japan, 
189 in Great Britain, and 256 in Belgium, 
that in India is 68. 

What- is more important to a country is 
the proportion of its arable land, in which 
the advantages: lie with the new countries 
like Canada, Argentina, Australia and United 
States, where per capita arable land, varies 
from 2°94 to 1°17 hectares. The per capita 
arable land in India is ‘49 hectare as com- 
pared with ‘57 hectare in France and ‘75 
hectare in Spain. It is much lower in Italy, 
Germany, Belgium, Great Britain and Japan 
varying from 32 to ‘10 hectare. To these 
must be added fresh and salt water fisheries, 
in which India is fairly rich. 

Forests and minerals are also important 
resources to a country, both for their direct 
and indirect use. In the supply of forests, 
countries like Brazil, Canadaeand United 
States have the advantage. The forests, in- 
cluding permanent pasture in India, are rich 
in variety, but limited in quantity, being 
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only “13 hectre per capita, as compared with 


"30 hectre in Italy, ‘53 hectre in France, 83 
hectre in Austria and 11 hectares in Spain. 
The minerals in India are similarly rich in 
kind, but poor in quantity, except in iron 
and water. Iadia’ possesses 1°1 per cent., 
of the world’s coal reserves and 2°2 per cent. 
of the world’s petroleum resources, but 
stands fourth in the possession of the world’s. 
richest iron-ore deposits and third in that: 
of the water-power resources. 


Namona Propvuctiviry - 


‘Inspite of her fairly large resources, 
India is the poorest country in the world, 
both relatively and absolutely. The per capita. 
national income is Rs. 74 or £5.5 a year as 
compared with £72 in the: United States, 
£00 in Great Britain, £3° in France and 
£30 in Germany. What is more significant 
is that from one-third to two-thirds of the 
people have been variously estimated to be 
perpetually on the verge of starvation. Taking 
for granted that a person needs a food supply 
of 127 million calories a year, the per 
capita food supply in India, as estimated a 
few years ago from the yield of the principal 
crops, amounts to ‘83 million calories a year 
or one-third less than what is absolutely 
necessary. When it is considered that India’s 
imports in food-stuff amount to a negligible 
quantity and that she has to export a large 
quantity of food-stuff as well as raw material 
for the payment of foreign rule and invest- 
ment, the extent of food shortage in India 
becomes still more evident l 

The fundamental cause of India’s poverty 


is the lack of growth in productive power in 


proportion .to the increase of population 
within -a century or more. The low 
productivity of Indian agriculture is best 
indicated by the .per. hectare yield or 69 
quintals of wheat as compared with 257 
quintals in Belgium, and 144 quintals of rice 
as compared. with 384°5 quintals in Japan. 
In agricultural efficiency, India stands only 
twenty-second among the different countries 
of the world with an index number of 85 as 
compared with 221 in Belgium. There are 
several factors which have contributed to the 
low productive’ power or industrial inefii- 


ciency in India, such as starvation and 
disease, illiteracy and ignorance, social - 
customs, industrial systems. and , political 
conditions, 


The pertinent question is whether India 


POPULATION AND FOOD SUPPLY IN INDIA 


can increase her productive power and supply 
the needs of her present population. In 
his treatise on Production in India, the 
present writer has estimated that provided 
the arable land could be used for two crops 
a year on the average, three-fourths of the 
soil fertility as well as other resources could 
still be available for productive purposes. 
But the possibility of their utilisation depends 
upon the efficiency of labor and the suffi- 
ciency of capital. That Indian workers have 
as great potential efficiency as that of any 
other people has been clearly shown by the 
investigation into the conditions of Hindustani 
workers on the Pacific Coast, which the 
. present writer undertook for the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1921-22, 
But by far the major part of India’s man- 
power is underfed, diseased, illiterate and 
unskilled. Equally deficient is India ir the 
possession of her social capital. Machinery 
and mechanical power have up to this time 
been applied to only an insignificant part of 
her industrial life. Nor are there large social 
savings which could be transformed into 
working capital in the immediate future. 

The prospects of rapid increase in pro- 
ductivity aye not, therefore, very bright. 
Moreover, the more or less limited supply of 
forests, fisheries and minerals, even when 
fully developed, can scarcely supply the 
growing needs of the progressive civilisation 
of such a vast population. Of the arable 
land, about 55 per cent are already in use 
and any intensity in culture would operate 
only under the condition of. diminishing 
return, especially in India, where land has 
been cropped from time immemorial without 
any return in the. form of fertilizers. The 
appropriation of other 45 per cent, of the 
arable land would require irrigation, drainage, 
fertilisation, acclimatization -and other scienti- 
fic treatmert. In short, it would take at 
least two generations before India could 
acquire industrial skill and social capital for 
the application of modern science and 
invention to the full utilisation of her 
resources, and thus be in a position to solve 
the problem of present food shortage, but in 
the meantime the present population would 
increase at least by 50 per cent, if not 
more. 


NATURE or THE PROBLEM 


Both the -insufficiency of resources and 
the inefficiency to develop them have made 
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India one of the most overpopulated countries 
of the world. The effect of overpopulation 
is manifested in several ways :—Furst, famine, 
and epidemics, the former, for instance, 
caused the death of 5 millions in 1895 and 
1899-1900, and the latter of 85 millions in 
1918-19. Second, high mortality, which is 
3.06 per cent ds compared with the average 
of 1°45 per cent in England and Wales, 
France, Belgium and Germany. Third, 
low Longevity, which is only 24.7 years in 
India as compared with the average of 50 years 
in Hogland and Wales, France, Germany, 
Holland, Norway, Italy, United States and 
South Africa. When 15 years are taken out 
for childhood, the average manhood period 
thus becomes less than 10 years in India as 
compared with 35 years in the above 
countries. Fourth widespread illiteracy, which 
amounts to 94 per cent of her population. 
Out of 84 million children between the ages 
of 5 and 15, 76.4 millions or 90 per cent 
have no provision for elementary schooling 
even to-day. That morethan nine-tenths of 
the people are ignorant of modern science 


‘and philosophy can be easily imagined. 


What is the extent of overpopulation in 
India is hard to estimate for the lack of 
sufficient data. The optimum population of 
a country: depends upon the cultural ideal 
of the people, as determined by natural 
resources and  indastrial efficiency. But 
there is growing a more or less common 
standard of life, which 
or later must adopt for the moral and 
material benefit: of their people. Judging 
from that standard, 
be had of the extent of overpopulation in 
India from the following facts:—First, the 
food shortage in India amounts to about 
one-third of- the required amount and ex- 
cluding exports, to much more than that, 
as noted before. Second, the food consump- 
tion of a Madras prisoner amounts fo 741 
pounds a year as compared with the per 
capita consumption of 2,664 pounds in the 
United States. The food in India is not only 
small in quantity, but also poor in quality, 
and the food consumption of the majority of 
the people. in India falls far short of this 
amount, But taking this amount as the 
national average, the per capita food supply 
is much less than one-third of that in the 
United States. Third, in a recent article 
in the Modern Review, the ‘writer 
estimated that one-third of India’s man-power 
was lost. through. under-employment and 


all countries sooner - 


some rough idea may . 
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another third through inefficiency brought 
about by disease and illiteracy. Fourth, on 
the basis that a person needs about 2.5 acres 
of arable land for a decent living, as claimed 
by some writers, the optimum population 
that India with her 480 million acres of arable 
land could ever support, would be 192 
millions, but since at present only 55 per cent 
of this area is cultivated,the present optimum 


that India can support would be only 106 millions 


or about one-third of the present number. 
All these facts indicate that only one-third 
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of the present population could live in India 
with proper facilities for the development 
of their body and mind and for the achieve- 
ment of the higliest degree of self-expression. 
Even with “plain living and high thinking.” 
which has been the ideal of Hindu civilisation 
one is inevitably driven to the conclusion 
that there exists in India today under the 
present state of her industrial efficiency, 
double the size of the population which could 
live with moderate degree of opportunity for 
moral and material development. 


SORAPS AND COMMENTS 


By TARAKNATH DAS 


German-Japanese Institute in Berlin 


“The first lecturer to come from Japan to 
Berlin University is Dr. R. Kanokopt, who at the 
same time, will be the Japanese director of the 
newly-inaugurated Japanese-German institute.” 

I hope that the Indian educators and 
leaders interested in establishing intellectual 
co-operation between India and Germany will 
take notice how the Japanese are working to 
promote Japanese interests on a world-scale. 
It is necessary that the Greater India Society 
of Calcutta should have a German Section 
for its activities; and scholars like Prof. 
Benoykumar Sarkar and others who have 
thorough knowledge of German academic life 
should take an active part in- promoting 
Indo-German Cultural fellowhip. 


Japanese Patriotism 


Japan has risen to the position of one of 
the Great Powers with the third largest navy 
in the world. Japanese educational, indus- 
trial and commercial progress attracts uni- 
versal admiration. All this has been achieved 
through Japanese efforts to acquire all that 
is best in the world. Japanese businessmen 
have freely spent money to promote the 
cause of natural progress. The following 
Tokio despatch is merely an instance of 
Japanese patriotism, : 

“A prize of 120,000 yen for the first trans- 


Pacific fight was offered today by Kumariiro [aki 
Kobe, business man and Member of Parliament.” 


We hope Indian businessmen will follow 
the Japanese example of aiding Indian insti- 
tutions of learning, particularly technical 
schools, Before India can have flyers who 
will venture to fly across the * Pacific, it is 
necessary to equip Inditn institutions pro- 
perly, so that they may be able to teach 
mechanical engineering, including areo-dyna- 
mics, naval Wogineering, electric engineering, 
etc. Enlightened self-interest and patriotism 
of Indian businessmen should induce them 
to further the cause of scientific and techni- 
cal education in India. 


Slavery As Practised By Christians 


Readers of the Modern Review may 
remember that -Lala f[ajpat Rai, as the 
Indian Labour Delegate to the International 
Labor Conference of 1926, held in Geneva, 
proposed that the International Labor Office 
should investigate the condition of “Native” 
and “Asiatic” Labor in various parts of the 
world. South African Labor Delegates and 
others persuaded Lalaji to drop the question 
of investigation of the condition of Asiatic 
Labor. 

It seems that the International Labor 
Office is carrying on some investigation on 
the condition of Native Labour in Africa. 

“Chained by the neck, dragged from their tribal 


homes and forced to labor ten hours a day under 
the most abject conditions, native blacks of Africa 
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are dying like flies because it is cheaper to replace 
them than care for them in many instances of 
colonial forced labor.” 

Such was a part of the graphic story recounted 
here by Mr. Harold A. Grimshaw, chief of the 
Nee . Labor Section, of the International Labor 

Ce. 

Mr. Grimshaw stressed the importance of public 
opinion as a main factor in binding each individual 
nation to the agreements reached by a committee of 
colonial experts in Geneva. These conclusions 
embody the four following postulates which, in his 
opinion, must be strictly adhered to by each 
colonial government : ; 

_ 1. That there shall, be no forced labor: either 
direct or indirect, for private profit, = 

. That there must be definite criteria for the 
use of public forced labor, involving clear necessity 
and actual, effort to obtain voluntary labor. 

3. That all forced labor should be adequately 
paid, except in instances of dire emergencies or 
ordinary sanitation measures. | 

4. That only fit males- should be forced to 
work, and even then not without a specified 
guarantee of adequate medical attention. Women 
and children should never be compelled to work 
under any circumstances.” 

We must say that the above-mentioned 
recommendations are full of loop-holes and 


will not help abolishing slavery as practised 


by the Christians and “Superior white peoples” 


in Africa. 

The second recommendation approves 
of forced labor under certain conditions. These 
conditions will naturally be determined by 
the present-day slave-drivers, under the cover 
of meeting “public need” which will mean 
the need conceived by the white overlords. The 
fourth recommendation approves of forced 
labor “to be carried on by fit males,” and the 
third recommendation approves of in- 
adequately paid or unpaid forced labor in 
enstancees of dire emergencies or ordinary 
sanitary measures. We need not comment 
on the things that are made legal as emergency 
measures. 

In this connection let us emphasise the 
point that we are unalterably opposed to all 
forms of social, economic and political slavery 
which crushes man. So we are opposed to 
the aweful practice of  “untouchability” 
existing in India among the Hindus. But 
.we must say that the lot of the untouchables 
are not as bad as the condition of the African 
Natives, living under the guardiaan-ship of free 
white and Christian masters ! 

- Christian missionaries and others often tell 
us, that as long as there is such social in- 
justices as untouchability, etc., prevalent among 
the Hindus, there is no chance for the Hindu 
Indians to secure freedom. Indeed, they have 
no right to ask for self-government, If we 


understand history correctly, from the days 


of Aristotle upto the present time the people 
of Europe practised slavery. The Christian 
theologians alittle over half a century ago used 
to oppose all movements for freeing slaves as 
anti-Christian ! 
chattel slavery in England and America, the 
people of these lands always stoutly uphold 
their right to freedom. The British Empire 
is the biggest of the World Powers to-day; 
but itis in some sense a slave empire, where 
the native peoples have been exterminated 
or are being exploited. Slavery as practised 
and tolerated by the Christians is a form of 
civilized barbarism which is far worse than 
the prrctice of untouchability, which also is 
of course wicked. 


Railway Development in Persia 


The Mejliss has authorised the Government to 
engage for a period of two years 34 foreigners for 
the various departments of railway construction, 
In addition to those already engaged it is intended 
to get eleven Americans at a salary of $47,000 per 
annum, one German at 5,000 tomans, six Germans 
or Swiss at 24,000 tomans, one Belgian at 3,000 
tomans, three Dutch or Germans at 12,400 tomans, 
twelve Germans, Swiss, Americans, French, or 
Italians at 40,000 tomans. The Government may 
terminate the contracts on payment of three months’ 
salary and a_ return passage. The Government is 
also authorised to submit for tenders by foreign 
companies the construction of any. section of the 
line which it considers advisable. 


This interesting piece of news shows 
that the Persian statesmen are following the 


‘footsteps of Japan and Turkey in the employ- 


ment of foreigners. They have taken special 
pains to see that in the work of railroad 
construction no Englishman or Russian be 
employed. (Recently Turkey gave the 
contract for railroad building to a Swedish 
concern.) The above’ report shows that these 
foreign advisers of Persia will be less 
expensive than the British advisers in India. 
Persia’s foreign advisers are mere employees 
who can be “fired” from their jobs, at the 
will of - the Persian Government. The 
Britishers who are employed in India assume 
the rob of ralers and they cannot be got rid 
of so easily. They live in India upon 
fat salaries and then enjoy pensions; and 
retire in England to carry on, in majority 
of cases, anti Indian propaganda. 

: We are often told that one of the boons 


of the British rule in Indiais the introduction. 


of railroads, telegraphs, ete. It seems to us 
India could have her railroads built cheaper 


Inspite of the existence of 
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and under Indian control, if the Indian 
people were free and independent! No need 
of weeping over India’s 
It is, however, desirable to devise means for 
Indianising Indian railways. It seems to us 
that if India needs foreign advisers, some 
American, German, Japanese, French or 
Italian experts should be employed under 
Indian control. India is “a happy hunting- 
ground” for British job-hunters and this is 
bound to remain so until the Indian people 
become masters of their own country. 


Anglo-Soviet Relations 


(Revrer’s TELEGRAM) Moscow, Aue. 4. 1927 


In an interyiew with the press to-day Mr. 
Chicherin, Foreign Commissary, said: 

“You are interested in the meaning of the story 
appearing in the foreign press about alleged 
proposals made to the Soviet Government Ly the 
British Government for the renewal of diplomatic 
relations between the Soviet and Great 
Britain. In -reality the Soviet Government has 
received no proposals. 

“With regard to Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
utterances in the House of Commons on July 28, 
they consist firstly of the usual attacks on the 
Soviet Government, which are intended to cover 
before public opinion in Great Britain the in- 
admissible steps against Sovict Russia which the 
Conservative Government in England has under- 
taken and is undertaking, such as the Peking raid, 
the Arcos raid, the calumnious story of a “docu- 
ment.” the rupture of diplomatic relations, &e.” 

l The Manchester Guardian—Aug. 6-1927. 

The present British Government broke 
off diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia, 
to bring about political as well as economic 
isolation of the latter. 

So far this has not materialised. In fact, 
a new controversy bas arisen between the 
British and American oil interests on the 
questions of trading in Russian oil. The 
Standard Oil Company of New York, and 
the Vacuum Oil Co, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co. have entered into extensive 
trade and contracts with Russia; this has 
upset the British oil interests considerably. 
If within a few months the Soviet Govern- 
ment could not be overthrown or reduced 
to submission, to British foreign policy, 
there would arise.acry in England against 
the Russian policy of the British conservative 
Government. It is hardly expected that the 
Conservative Government will immediately 
take the initiative to reopen negotiations 
with the Soviet Government. The Anglo- 
Russian relations will supply ample ammu- 


nition for the Labor Party during the. 


coming General election in England, 


enslaved condition.: 


'. branches. 
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. Indian Students Abroad and the Greater 
India Society 


One of the aims of the Greater India 
Society is to establish cultural relations 
between India and the rest of the world. 
Indian students in foreign countries should 
be ultilized for the promotion of this object. 
In fact, there are now in existence various 
organizations of Indian students in foreign 
countries ‘such as the Hindusthan Association 
of America, Hindusthan Associationn for Central 
Europe, Friends of India Society in Paris, 
and various Indian students’ organizations in 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Indo- . 
Japanese Association. l 

If proper co-ordination can be worked out. 
then under the auspices of the Greater 
India. Seciety, an International Federation 
of Indian Students can be effectively organised, 
Taking it for granted that an International 
Federation of Indian students is a desirable 
thing, we take the liberty of suggesting the 
following practical steps. First, the Greater 
India Society should have six divisions (a) 
Asian Division. (b) European Division, (© 
African Division, (d) North American Division 
(e) South American Division and (f) Austral- 
asian Division and each of these divisions 
should be sub-divided into various depart- 
ments comprising important countries or a 
section of a continent. Secondly, efforts 
should be made to centralise various Indian 
students’ organizations, existing in a country 
into one effective organization with various 
For instance, various Indian 
students’ organizations in Great Britain and 
Ireland should ‘be incorporated into one 
organization like the Central Union of the 
Chinese Students in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Thirdly, these centralized organizations | 
should be directly affiliated with the various 
Departments and Divisions of the Greater 
India Society. Fourthly, the Greater India 
Society should adopt various measures to 
enable the most competent and representative 
scholars, to go abroad to promote cultural 
relations between India and other lands. At | 
present, the existing Indian students’ organi- 
zations in foreign lands have no substantial 
contact with the Indian intellectual public. 
The leaders of the Greater India Society fully 
realize the need of establishing effective 
international cultural contacts between India 
and the rest of the world. Let us hope that 
some means will be devised that in India, 
some organization may serve the purpose of 
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— the International Federation of Indian Students, 
and allthe Indian Students’ Organizations 
in foreign lands may be affiliated with. it. 


A Phase of Soviet Russia’s Programme 
for National Defence 


The Soviet Russian Government has 
adopted the programme of building 120 
new areoplanes within the year 1927. A 
sum of two million rubles has been appro- 
priated to build four factories and to buy 
machines from America and other countries. 
It has been planned to establish an up-to-date 
air-base at Vladivostok. This is only a part 
- of the programme for strengthening Soviet 
Russia’s national defence. The increased 
-activity in the field of air armament of 
Soviet Russia is apparently in reply to the 
British programme. In this connection it is 
interesting to note the following news-item 
regarding the programme for the increase 
of British air-forces for 1927-1928 

“Substantial increases in the british Air forces 
are provided in the estimates for 1927-1928. 

It is proposed to raise the strength of the Royal 
Air Force for the coming year by 6 i2 squadrons 
three for the home defence branch. 2 3/2 for the 
fleet, and ones for the army,.which brings the 
total squadron streygth up to 62 k units. 
Last year only two squadrons were added 


to the force. oo 
Eleven new types of planes will be constructed 
and all old engine and plane designs, many of 


which were used during the war, will be abandoned ` 


for the purposes of further construction. Delivery 
will be made shortly. of three machines. of, the 
auto-gyro. type, .. and extensive investigations 
of these aircraft will be carried out.” 


Anglo-German rivalry im naval strength 
preceded the: World War. Are we to see 
an Anglo-Russian war in future? 


Gerrhan Chemists Discover Plasmochin 


“A new cure for malaria called plasmochin has 
been announced by two chemists, Professors Sioli, 
of Duesseldorf, and Muehlens, of the Tropical 
Institute, at Hamburg. This discovery, recalled the 
drug “germanium,” a cure for sleeping sickness 
that startled the world in 1920. Like germanium 
plasmochin was discovered in the Bayer laboratories, 

Plasmochin is claimed to be a marked improve- 
ment over quinine, being cheaper, not so bitter 
and having a less serious after effect. It is said to 


check malaria parasites in their development so . 


effectively that the natural defensive forces of the 
body can easily cope with them. Plasmochin and 
germanium are asserted by German chemo-thera- 
peutical svientists to be the greatest contribution 
in this branch in the last decade.” 


One of the principal: causes of the success 


of German scientists in their research works," 
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are not only best equipped for 
such works, but the state and industrial 
organigations are behind the research workers: 
Every important industrial concern maintains 
its own research department and regularly 
uses a part of its income for this purpose. 
Let us hope that Indian businessmen will 
soon realize that the money invested for 
the promotion of science and research is 
the best type of national assets. It is 
apparent that all Indian industrial concerns 
cannot maintain their. separate research . 
laboratories and workers, this makes it 
imperative for them to extend . their support 
to the Indian Universities to promote higher 
education and scientific research, which will 
aid Indian industry and national welfare. 


is that they 


Argentinian View on German Education 


Argentine Students ‘Commission recently 
visited Germany to determine educational 
fecilities afforded by Germany. The 
Commission, after their return .to Argentine 
has expressed the following view on German 
educational policy :— | 

“The thing which struck us most was _ the 
surprising revelation that a country obliged to 
practise strictest economy in order to fulfil its 
national obligations does not save On one parti- 
cular point, the furtherance of Science! Germany 
occupies first rank in all matters of scientific re- 
search, and it affords genuine satisfaction to the 
friends of Germany to become aware of this fact ; 
for science and its development is the most im- 
portant factor in Germany’s future.” 


The ‘future cf India also depends upon 


= scientific education; but Indian universities 


are starving for lack of funds and are 
stunted for lack of proper  fecilities for 
scientific research. If poor Germany can do 
so much under the most adverse circumstances 
for educational efficiency, is if too much to 
expect that the Government of India should 
do something more for the educational 
progress of the country than what has been 
done heretofore. We hope Indian politicians 
of all parties will unite to aid the cause of 
scientific education. 


American Disarmament Activity 


The United States of America is supposed 
to be interested in World Peace and dis- 
armament, W®@ have often heard that the 
American policy of anti-milifarism can be 
described as “preparedness for war is the best 
method of averting a war.” 
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_ The United States of America took the 
Initiative to calla conference of great Britain, 
Japan and the United States to discuss 


problems of disarmament. In this connection 


the following news-item published in an 
American daily will throw some light on 
American disarmament activity : 


“The keel of the latest submarine for the United 
States naval service the V 5 was laid at the Navy 
Yard here recently. The V5, is to be a sister 
ship of the V 6. now under construction at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard. California. They are 
of the cruiser type. It was expected that in two 
years the V 5, embodying the latest developments 
In all branches Of submarine technogy, would be 
ready for full service with the fleet.” 


The Anglo-American world wants that the. 


rest of the world should disarm, while it 
preserves armed preponderance.. God has 
specially decreed that they should dominate 
the world—of course, not for their gain, but 
for world peace !! 


. New German-Japanese Trade-Treaty 


The following despatch published in the 
London Times shows that the Japanese 
Government is endeavouring to promote 
commercial relations with Germany :— 


BERLIN, JULY 20, 


The Trade ‘Treaty between Germany and 
Japan was signed in Tokyo to-day. It is based 
on the Trade Treaty of 1911. which Japced at the 
outbreak of war, since. when no trade treaty 
between the two countries has been in force, 

The new Treaty, which in many | respects 
closely resembles the Anglo-Japanese Trade Treaty, 
has a duration of three years, and is terminable 
at six months’ notice after the first two and a 
half years. It contains a most favoured nation 
clause assuring for German exports to Japan 
equality of treatment with those of other nations. 
Further, special warning must_be given of any 
protective measure contemplated by 
which is likely especially to affect any branch of 
the other party’s export trade. 


The Treaty also regulates the position of 


German’ Consuls and German business concerns 


in Japan, 


There is much talk in India about a 
special discriminatory tariff against Japanese 
cotton gocds. Indian leaders should work for 
India’s exercising the Treaty making power. 
In negotiating new commercial treaties India 
should demand “Reciprocity,” favored nation 
treatmentand appointment of Indan Consular 
officials. These principles should be applied 
in India’s dealings with British dominions 
as well as with other Powers, 


one party. 
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An American Foundation to Aid Deserv- 
ing American Scholars, carrying on 
Post-Graduate Studies in French 
Universities 


The Daily Mail (Paris) publishes the 
following interesting news-items about the 
project to be furthered by an American 
millionaire :— 

Something resembling the Rhodes system of 
scholarships, which yearly brings a hundred 
American college graduates to Cambridgeand Ox- 
ford, is about to be instituted for the Sorbonnee 
and other French universities. Small scholarships 
already exist for American students studying in 
France, but they_are chiefly for brief periods before 
obtaining the French equivalent of the masters’ 
degrees. A New York millionaire, who has request- 
ed that his name be withheld until he has com- 
pleted all arrangements, has decided during the 
pastmonth, after visiting several French colleges, 
to create a trust fund which will provide nearly 
£10,000 each year, but will insist upon a proviso 
that the scholarships are to be awarded only to 
students ranking high in their final year of 
American university study, and who would not be 
able, because of their financial position to avail 
themselves of study in Europe. At the present 
rate of exchange and the cost of study in France, 
eae would provide for about 75 post-graduate 
students. 


Indian millionaires and Princes are reputed 
to spend vast sums of money every year in 
Paris for entertainment and aiding British 
Polo Teams, ete ; but they, with the exception 
of rare ones, are least inclined to aid the 
cause of, educational progress of India. 
We offen accuse the western people. 
as being grossly materialistic; but the fact 
is that if service to fellowmen involves 
spirituality and idealism, then the Western 
millionaires and businessmen are more 
spiritually and idealistically inclined than our 
“spiritual people.” If India is to survive, she 
will have to get out of her intellectual isola- 
tion, and India’s best sons and daughters will 
have to go abroad to acquire all that is best 
in the world and to introduce them in India. Is it 
not possible that some rich Indian patriots 
will take the leadership to establish a founda- 
tion to send out selected Indian scholars to 
foreign Universities to carry on Post-graduate 
studies and to act as India’s cultural represen- 
tatives abroad ? l 


An American Senator Surveys Soviet 
Russia 


New York Herald (Paris) of Aug. 5. 1927 
publishes the following : 
Russia and ` the United States within another 
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thirty years will be the greatest nations in the 
world, according to Senator Millard Tydings, of 
Maryland, who has just returned from Russia after 
a careful survey of Soviet conditions. 
“Russia, under the Bolshevistic. rule, stiil has a 
great deal to learn,” explained the Senator yesterday 
“but the condition of the masses is so improved 
today in comparison with old Russia that one is 
struck with the advancement of the common 
people. ; ; l 
“Tae oulstanding complaint that I have to make 
against the present regime is the constant arrest of 
political prisoners. In this sense, the Soviet is 
laboring uader the very complaint that the present 
government freed itself from asa result of the 


revolution. 


“In other words, it is trampling on free speech, 
which is the basis of any democratic government. 
If a man or woman voices an opinion against the 
present government they are immediately thrown 
Into jail, which is tyranny in its worst form 
according to my estimation. 

“But with all their mistakes, they are learning 
remarkably, fast, After a careful study of their 
procedure, it appeared to me that the Russians 


have patterned their government after that of the 
United States, with a slight regard to the German 
Republic. a 


“They are constantly turning away from the 
radical side and more than ever leaning toward the 
conservative. The Russian isa thinker and he 
knows that a nation cannot divert itself too far 
away from the rest of the: world’s conceptions. 


“| talked to such men as Chicherin, Shoulin and 
Sandron during my stay and their sentiments 
greatly resemble the American tendencies. In fact, 
it seemed to me that the proudest moment that any 
of the Russian officials felt was when their country 
or its programs was likened to the United States,” 


The British Government is sincerely interested 
in fighting Communism in India. But unfortu- 
nately it fosters and practices the communist 
methods in India by enacting and enforcing 
“lawless laws” which condemns honorable 
and patriotic [ndians to prison cells without 
any trial and redress, ouly because of their 
political opinion !!! 
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Buddhism in Russia 


The Buddhist, an excellent monthly pub- 
lished by the Young Men’s Buddhist Asso- 
ciation of Colombo, gives us the following 
information : 


A movement is now afoot in Russia to propagate 
Mahayana Buddhism in that country. Buddhist 
representatives from Tibet. Mongolia and other 
countries of Central Asia have met in convocation 
to discuss and settle the details of the organisation. 
Buddhism will, it is believed, appeal to the peoples 
of Russia better than any other religion. Should 
Buddhism be adopted for their national religion, 
there is, of course, the tendency to modify its 
established tenets so as to make them fit the political 
conditionsof that country. The Government welcomes 
“the restoration of an ancient form of Buddhism 
adaptable to the Soviets’ requirements.” An 
association of erudite scholars, organised at Len- 
lingrad, the Capital of Russia, is expected to form 
the nucleus of a great seat of Buddhist learning 
—a Buddhist University of unique nature, the like 
of which is nowhere in the world to be found now. 
This institution, when brought into its working 
order, will consist of four departments each of 
them being made the source of Buddhist culture 
which obtains in a particular country. India, China, 
Japan and Mongolia are the four countries re- 
presented by these four departments. The control 
of them will be vested in the hands of Sanskrit 
scholars of outstanding repute. No provision has 


yet been made, it would appear for the study of 
Pali and the Theravada school of Buddhism. 

The Government of Russia has guaranteed to 
pay all preliminary expenses ‘in connection vvith 
this movement and also promised considerable 
financial support in the future. 


SEREA 


Interpretation of Dreams in the 
Upanishadas 


R. Nagaraja Sarma M.A. „ L.T. writes in 
the Indian Educator, of Madura as follows : 


The fourth adhvaya of the Brihadaranyakopani- 
shad is devoted to a discussion of the dreams. 
The unbridled creative activity of the subject is 
held, responsible for. the manufacture of the 
Kaleidoscopic dream imagery. The realm of the 
vasanas roughly corresponds to the unexplored 
region of the un-conscious: The raw material is 
freely taken froiu the vast and almost inexhaustible 
realm of the unconscious and dream-experience 
is projected or manufactured. ( 4-3-10. P. 584 et 
seq, Anandasrama edition of the Brihadaranyaka). 
The following are the outstanding facts that are 
culled from this Upanishad :—() Dream experi- 
ences are created by the agent from the raw 
material of the“ vasanas. (2) Two worlds are 
sopken of—the present world and the other world 
—the third is inserted between the two like a 
tertium quid. The figuring of the erotic 
element in dreams is recognised. (4-3-13). (4) 
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The moral and the .ethical aspect of dreams is 
discussed and the conclusion is arrived at that 
' the dream activity must be regarded to be beyond 
good: and evil. (6) The investigation im the 
Upanishads is not carried on from an exclusive 
and disinterested psychological point. of view but 
is- throughout trammelled by  metapsysical 
presuppositions and implications. (6) Dreams 
culminating in the waking of the subject and the 
waking state again leading on to dreams, ar cited 
= aeeauons to support the view of transmigra- 

From the above, it appears that the ancient 
thinkers: of India ; discovered in the course 
of their search after Truth (religious), things 
that seekers of Truth of modern times are 
re-discovering in the course of their scientific 
endeavour. The importance attached to the 
vasanas (desires) by the Rishi» of old, fit in 
extraordinarily well with the theories set out 
by the School of Freud and Modern Psycho- 
analysis. 


Sensualism in Literature 


The neo-pornographic literature of to-day 
which sells in modern book-stalls in the 
name of realism, democracy, psychology, 
science or enlightened fellow-feeling, has 
found a critic in Rabindranath Tagore, who 
writes in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly : 


_ Science is impersonal. Its very essence is an 
impartial curiosity about truth. And yet the all- 
pervading net of this curiosity is gradually en- 
meshing modern literature within its folds ; though 
of Literature, on the contrary, the essence is its 
partiality,—its supreme message is the freedom of 
choice according to the taste of man. It is this 
_ freedom which is being assailed by the invasion 
of science, The sensualism of which Huropean 
literature is full to-day owes its origin to this 
curiosity, as its prototype in the Age of the 
Restoration had .its impulse in lusi. But just as 
the lust of that age failed to win the laurel which 
could secure it a permanent place in the Olympus 
of Literature, neither can the scientific curiosity 
of this age maintain its keenness for ever, 

There was a day in our country when a heat 
wave of licentiousness passed over our society and 
stimulated our literature into an outburst of carna- 
lism. It was a temporary aberration of which the 
modern reader refuses to take any serious notice, 
not by way of moral censure, but because he has 
ceased to accord it permanent value. 

Of late, it is true, we notice the opposite tendency 
in some of our modern critics who would rank 
among the enternal verities th: intemperance of 
the flesh that has been imported into our literature 
from the Western world. But they forget that 
the eternal cannot wholly contradict ithe past. The 
natural delicacy which has always been a feature 
of man’s esthetic enjoyment, ‘the enjoyment, the 
aristosracy which has always reigned in the realm 
of art~-these are eternal. It is only in the 


‘question-~But as at not true ? 
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rantings of the science-intoxicated ‘democracy of, 
to-day that this modesty, this reticence, is dubbed 
a weakness, and a rade manifestation of physical 
OER is proclaimed to constitute the virility of 
art. ee 

I have seen an example of this begrimed 
pugilistic modernism in the form that our Hoh 
play has taken. amongst the roughs of Chitpore 
Road. There is no scattering of red powder, 
no spraying with _rose-coioured perfumes, no 
laughter, no song. Rolling long pieces of ‘wet 
cloth in the street mud and therewith bespatter- 
ing one gnother and the unfortunate passers-by, 
to the accompaniment of unearthly yells. is the 
mad form which this old-time Spring Festival 
has here assumed. Not to tinge but to taint is 
the object. I do not say that such propensity 
is foreiga to the mentaliy of man: „the psycho- 


analyst is therefore welcome to revelin a study 


thereof. My objection to the importation of 
this common desire to soil into a festival 
inspired by man’s esthetic sense isuot because 
it‘is not true, but because it is not appropriate. 
Some of those who seek to defend the bring- 
ing in of such muddy carousals into the region 
of our literary enjoyment do so with the 
That question, as 
I say, does not arise. When our drug-befuddled 
Bhojpuri festive party storm the welkin with 
the unending clang of their intoxicated drums 


and cymbals, their demonaic shouts of an 
eternal repetition of the one line of their 
tuneless song, it is entirely beside the point 


to ask the suffering neighbours whether or not 
it is true; the only relevant question can be: 
How is it music? There jis admittedly a kind 
of _ self-forgetful joy in inebriation: there is 
undoubtedly great forcefulness in an unrestrain- 
ed exercise of lung power; and if the ugtiness 
of inéivility has to be taken as a sign of virility 
then we must needs admire this athletic intoxi- 
cation also. But what then? This forcefulness 
still remains of the slums of Chitpore, it cannot 
aspire to the Elysium of Art. l 

In conclusion it should be added that, if in 
the countries ridden by _ science, an indiscri- 
minate curios.ty should, Duhsasana-like seek to 
strip the goddess of literature of her drapery, 
they have at least the excuse of science to. 
offer for such conduct. Bat in our country, 
where neither within nor | without, neither in 
thought nor in action, has science been permitted 


an entry, what excuse can serve to cover up the 


insolence of the spurious, borrowed immodesty 
that has come to infest its literature? If the 
question be sent to the other side of the seas: 
Why this turmoil of the market-crowd in your 
literature ? The answer will come; That is no 
fault of our literature ; the cause hes in the markets 
that surround us. When that same question is 
put on this side, the reply will be: True, markets 
we have none; but the noisomeness of the market 
-place is all there; that is just the glory of our 
modernism ; | 


Beware of Fat 


_ Ashutosh Roy, LMS. contributes a 
highly interesting paper on the role of Fat 


A 


- 


- in Health and Disease, to the — Caleutta 
Medical Journal.. Regarding Bengali dietary 
and obesity, Dr. Roy says : 


While Bengalis do not take excess of ~proteid, 
they take excess- of carbohydrates and sweets 
and in the case of well-to-do people excess of fat 
also. Tne result is National obesity. Surely the 
pot-bellied Bengali is not the best type of Asiatic 
: manhood. : ; 

While they take excess of energy-producing 
foods like fat and sweets, they never attempt 
to burn this excess of food-stuff by physical 
exercise. Their life-long sedentary habits only 
aggravate the storage of fat, for it Is_ notorious 
that excess of carbohydrates not utilized as 
energy is readily converted into fat and deposi- 
ted as such in the body. | 

Instead of adding to the beauty of the body, 
these excessive deposits of fat not only disfigure 
them, but prevent further physical activity, as 
they always carrv an extra unnecessary load in 
their body as ‘deposited fat’ A vicious cycle 
is thus produced. hs 

Genezations follow this pernicious habit--- 
while in the good_ old days the Pancreas used 
to get rest (forced rest) with other digestive 
organs for the various fasts and  semi-fasts 
imposed on the’ Bengalis and Hindus generally 
in the name of. religion to ensure better health 
and more active life, the present critical 
stage of our National life, the struggle between 
the old and the new, the Hast and the West in 
every sphe of life is upsetting everything. 
We have forgotten he golden rules of individual 
hygiene of our ancestors, on the‘other hand, we 
have not absorbed the modern ideas of hygiene. 
The orthodox ancient indigenous hygiene should 
as much be modified as the modern imported 
exotic hygiene to suit our present condition 
which is different from ancient India or modern 
Europe. : 

In these days of great economic stress and 
strain, there should be a cry all over Bengal 
not only to increase the proteid but to reduce the 
fat and. carbohydrate, particularly 
sweets from our National diet. There should be 
more vigorous physical exercise in the open. 
If this is persistently followed there is no reason 
why the health of the Bengalis would not be 
improved. ‘ 


Dr. Roy’s words of advice would prove 
salutary not only to. Bengalis, but to all 
Indians who are obese through eating the 
wrong food. 


> 


Where Government Servants Die 
like Fleas 


The Labour, organ of the provincial 
postal and - R.M.S. Association Bengal and 
Assam Circle, points out how the. conditions 
of service in the Dooars and Terai area, are 
actually killing out postal workers in those 
parts. We are told: 
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Are not the lives of the postal officials serving 
in Dooars and Terai worth anything ? This is the 
question that arises painfully in our mind when 
we see that the Government has not yet adopted 
any measure calculated to improve the condition 
of service in these places. At about this time 
last year some of our young friends, full of hope 
and promise, were cruelly snatched away from: 
our midst by black water and other fever preval-. 
ent in Dooars and Terai, The whole Division was 
panic-stricken and though we brought the gravity 
of the situation to the notice of the Government 
through proper channel and prayed for immediate 
relief by suggesting some remedial measures for 
adoptión without loss of time but- unfortunately all 
to no purpose. ; = . ' 

This year also the season is on with all its 


fearfulness claiming Nabakanta Seal, Postman 
Nathuahat (Dooars) and Seodin Missir, Overseer 
Falakata line as its first victims. Who knows how 


many officials have to share the same fate if this 
state of things be allowed to continue. Reports 
of sickness are daily pouring in, Officials of 
Jaipaiguri division are really passing their days 
in great suspense and anxiety ready always to 
meet their doom like goats at the block erected 
for_ sacrifice. . 

It will not be out of place to mention here that 
the condition of Qverseers is even worse than 
that of clerks. Out of ‘the total strength of 9 


Overseers, 7 Overseers (D) Ramcharitar Singh (2). 


Singhasan Lal (3) Sahadeo Sukul (4) Harakraj Giri 
(5) Dhajman Singh (6) Sheoprosad Singh and (7) 
Sheodin Missir died within a period of last 4 vears 
Or so. 

It is, therefore, high time that the Government 
should awake to a sense of responsibility and take 
measure to alleviate the sufferings of the loyal 
workers of the department before ‘it is too, late to 
mend. 


——— a 


Learning by Doing in the Philippines 


D. Spencer Hatch writes in the Young 
Men of India about education in:the Phili- 
ppines. He gives us a~good idea of how 


_the people of those islands are moulding 


their future citizens into shape, men of 


ability, ideas and experience, who will 
surely make the islands prosperous: and 
great. We are told : 


While trying to learn what we could about the 
agricultural and vocational education and school 
gardening in the Philippine Islands, it was most 
pleasurable to find actually in operation a sound 
principle about which there is ju.t now increasing 
interest and talk in India. i 

The principle of learning by doing. 

e may well illustrate how we saw this idea 
working in different forms and in different 
places by tellifg especially of the Central Luzon 
Agricultural School at Munoz. This by the way, 
the Monroe Survey Commission considered one of 
the very best of the fifteen agricultural school. ‘or 
college ventures in the islands. 

When the students arrive at the schooi they 


E 
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have a conference with school authorities as to 


the business they are to undertake. Hach student 


decides on .his particular project. Hach chooses 
a partner. These two partners are assigned a 
tract of land on which they are to live and 
work. They take it over as though they had 
rented this small farm. They go there and build 
themselves a house. The school loans them seeds. 
tools and implements, working bull or buffalo, and 
if these features are a part of their particular 
projects, chickens, milch cows, and pigs. The 
students sign for these animals, implements and 
any advances, as is done by tenants, Settlement 
is made when they harvest their crops. The 
- partnership, living and working in pairs, is neces- 
sary, for one must attend the classes of the 
academic part of the school while the other tends 
the stock and works in their field. Some students 
may be rated as general workers and are assigned 
new duties each week. . 

This school functions asa student town. As 
in communites where they will live in after life, 
students here elect their own president and council 
and govern their affairs, Student police make 
arrests and keep order in the community, and a 
student judge tries all cases in his court. The 
elected sanitary Inspector looks‘after the cleanliness 
and health of the town. A graduate nurse, assisted 
by a student hospital corps, treats wounds and 
cares for the sick. À 

The office of president is no pretence. The 
president is executive in fact, presiding over_ the 
student council, making assignments of students 
and generally being alert to the welfare of the 
community. 

Students from the different provinces of the 
hills and plains of the islands differ much, which 
makes government even more complicated and Jess 
‘easy. ‘There are separate dormitories for the _ pro- 
vinces, and local affairs. of the separate provinces 
are looked after by student provincial representa- 
tives. The superintendent of the school has power 
of veto, which has to be used surprisingly seldom. 

‘This school and the community it creates is a 
golng concern needing to transact much_ business 
during the year. There is a Student Exchange, 
where the students buy and where they can sell 
their produce. Oredit is here extended to_ all 
students in good standing. The Students’ Bank 
handles the accounts of the students, takes care of 
their money and their earnings on deposit. Their 
obligations are checked against their credits, and 
balances entered weekly. 

‘No hard working parent, of even rich ones, no 
philanthropic institution paupgrizes these boys _ by 
paying their board. Four hours of work a day, 
Sunday excepted, is enough to pay for their 
scientifically prepared food in the student mess, 
operated by the students themselves. 

The activities carried on by students are as 
varied as fin any town. They own and operate 
the general store and exchange, a saw mill, a 
cinematograph, the printing plant and the bank. 
They have their own rice mill, in which the 
students mill the rice they have raised on their 
farmsteads and other rice for farmers of the 
country around. They construct their own dormi- 
tories, houses and other buildings. They prenare 
and serve their meals. They build roads, bridges 
and culverts. In fact, they do not stop at any- 
thing. that can ‘be accomplished by any other {force 
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of men. They are proud of this. 
splendid pride it is !! 

These fellows stoop to no -low quality of 
product. If in any of their enterprizes they are 
not yet experienced enough to turn out the best 
they employ an expert until they produce one or 
more from among themselves. For instance, when 
recently they got their new printing press set up 
complete in every detail, they. hired an expert 
printer from Manila in order that they may turn 
out high quality work, and—just as important, in 
order that they may learn expertly, and attain 
expertness, i 

All student farmers are entered'in a contest to 
determine the one who produces most as a result 
of his own efforts. All products are turned in and 
sold through the Exchange. Prizes are awarded, 


ånd righteous, 


and certificates of merit are distributed during the 


week of the Annual Fair. i 


Milk Supply in Big Cities. 


Mr. William Smith. tells us in the Bengal 
Co-operatwe Journal : 


In addition to the cow-keeping system, the 
manner in which milk is handled in Calcutta, as 
in other big cities, is far from what it ought to .be. 
The world is progressing greatly in matters of this 
kind, in matters connected with the handling and 
sale of food-stuffs. There are at present two methods 
of handling and delivering milk. ` By, far the most 
common method is the wanderin&-cow-method, 
which means that cows ai® brought in front of 
customers’ houses and milked in their presence. 
The second method is to deliver milk in open vessels 
and generally vessels with narrow necks that make 
cleaning difficult, if not impossible. í 

There is another aspect of this wandering-cow- 
system just referred to. The cows are milked in 
your presence and you have no reason to suspect 
that the milker has put water in the milk, You 
believethat you aregetting pure normal milk. It may 
be that you are really getting pure milk. But I may 
tell you that this is not always the case. These 
people know more about cow physiology than you, 
and in many cases they succeed 
their customers with the help of that knowledge. 
,, There is another thing. The milk 
drawn first is exceedingly pure, whereas the 
milk of the particular cow milked for the second 
and third time is not so pure as you think and 
falls short in butter yielding qualities. So yo 
see that even the fact that you get your milk in 
front of your house is no criterion that you are 
getting normal milk. 


So that: generally speaking, we cannot 
get any guaranteed pure milk in Calcutta 
or in the other big cities, The reason is, 
says Mr. Smith, that as yet people have not 
realised what good and pure milk means 
and what its contributions are to national. 
health. In short, there is no active and 
conscious demand for best. quality milk 
at the present time. Says Mr. Smith : 

As you all know, the milk producing business in 


- 


In victimizing - 


4 
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India has not attracted businessmen. No capitalist, 
whether Hurcpean or Indian, has taken kindly to it, 
although they have invested very large sums of 
money in other business such as, sugar, cotton; coal, 
etc. And why ? Because the businessman, when he 
begins to investigate this question, very soon finds 
that he has not sufficient protection against the 
danger of his coming into conflict with milk dealers 
selling impure and unclean stuff because the public 
is not discriminating enough to dicide between 
them, This comodity can be so easily adulterated 
that it is very difficult. to protect it from the point 
of view of purity and it is far too risky to invest 
any money In the milk business. And this brings 
into prominence the question of giving adequate 
protection to bona fide pure milk sellers against 
unfair competition. 

There is another reason why the milk business 
has not yet attracted capital, and that is, the cattle- 
breeding policy or rather the want of any policy. 
Now in India there are innumerable head of cattle 
and if there had been any cattle breeding policy 
here, the land would have been over-flowing with 
milk, if not with honey. | 

{tis a remarkable thing that you are paying 
for your milk which may be pure or which may 
not be, 25 to 35 per cent more than what we pay 
for our, milk in ‘London, although every other 
commodity there is considerably dearer than in 
Calcutta.. The reasong are:.--(1) want of organ- 
ization : (2) .wane of public opinion and (3) want 
of a cattle breeeding policy. The bulis that are 
used here for covering cows are generally selected 
without anf reference to the quality of their 
milk, Our cows and¢emale buffaloes from the point 
of view of milk production are going from bad to 
worse, as we have been very careless in the selec- 
tion of what we call ‘sires’, Perhaps you are aware 
that milk passes through the male line of cattle 
and it is simply inconceivable to improve the milk 
yield of our cows unless adequate attention is paid 
to the selection of stud bulls. 


Then Mr. Smith gives us a little bit of 
history and a valuable suggestion : 


Ido not think it will be out of place ifI give 
you a little bit of milk history in other countries, 
In the year 1867 the milk supply in London was 
no better than that of Calcutta at the present 
moment. In that year rinderpest broke out in 
London and it practically destroyed the milk cows 
of the city. But this outbreak of epidemic was 
the making of London from the point of view of 
milk supply. Enterprising dealers started to produce 
milk on dairy-farming system with the result that 
within a very short time the people found that 
they had much better and much cheaper milk than 
what they ever had by an act of God in connec- 
tion with the rinderpest outbreak which had 
revolutionised the , milk supply of London. This 
system naturally spread in other cities and 
practically the large cities in the world the 
supply of milk comes from the distritts, from 
country-side dairy-farms’ where animals are housed, 
fed and kept in a very sanitary condition. The 
supply of milk for New York comes from a dis- 
tance of about 500 miles. large cities in 
Europe, the ‘United States and the Colonies work 
under the same system and an adequate supply. 
of pure and cheap milk in Calcutta can only be 


‘the Universities had to be 
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ensured by the adoption of the dairy-farming 
System. 


He also answers the question of the 
feasibility of making arrangements for the 
milk supply of Cities from a long distance. 
Says he : 


Now the -question arises how it is possible to 
bring in milk from long distances. in_ tropical 
countries. It may be very difficult to do this in 
India but it is not impossible. It is only a question | 
of ways and means, There can be no doubt that 
itis possible to bring in milk froma distance 
of 200 to 300 miles in_ a perfect condition, if it. 
can be properly treated, properly conveyed, and 
sold immediately on arrival. During the war we 
used to send pasteurized milk to Bombay from 


_Jubbulpore and that milk we used to sell without 


repasteurization. There is no doubt that with pro- 
per safeguards and with refrigerating vans in 
railways you cau send milk from a distance of 300 
miles and sellit in Calcutta. ina much better 
codition than the milk which you get in front of 
your house through the wandering cow system. 


> 


‘Future of Indian Education 


Prof. P. Seshadri says in The Educational 
Review. 


_if the Indian ‘educational system was to 
discharge its highest obligations to the country, 
developed immensely, 
So as to serve as effective centres of _ higher 
education comparable to the great Universities of 
the West. The mere inauguration of new Univer- 
sities was not a great achievement, unless it was 
accompanied by the coming in of more efficient 
educational conditions better libraries, more high 
class laboratories, a superior and leisured staff, in 
fact, everything conducive to higher standards 
of education. The Universities all over India were 
seriously handicapped by want of funds and found 
it very hard to embark on new lines of research 
and development. Lord Lyttows Committee on 
Indian Students in Great Britain had recommended 
that the Indian educational system should be made 
‘self-contained’ so aş to eliminate the need for 
students to go ‘to Universities in the West. Not 
much progress had been achieved in the direction. 
A -fictitious value continued to be attached to 
foreign degrees, merely as foreign degrees. by the 
overnment as well as the pubhc, and Indian 
Universities continued to be treated ‘as belonging 
necessarily to an inferior type A wave of 
indignation was passing through the country abott 
the racial discrimination of people in Hdinburgh 
against the colony of Indian students. The proper 
solution however of the question seemed to him 
to be that Indians should not wait at the gates 
of British Unjversities, begging to be taken in and 
treated without_any marks of inferiority, but make 
their own Universities high-class centres oi 
education and eliminate the exodus altogether, 
except in very special cases. As no political 
progress was possible so long as Indians hung to 
the coat-tails of foreigners and looked for wisdom 
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and guidance from England, no educational progress 
was possible so long as the Indian Universities 
were not allowed to grow to their full stature and 
their best products were treated as necessarily 
inferior to those whose only distinction sometimes 
seemed to be that they cmmanded enough money 
to have a foreign education. 


orm 


A Public School for India 


` Prof. Seshadri continuing his discourse 


in the same journal criticises the idea of 
establishing a “Select” Public School in 
India. He says: 


A scheme had recently been launched with a 
flourish of trumpets for the establishment of a 
Pablic School in India, one of whose great 
attractions was announced to be the, coming of 
three Englishmen for running the institution! 

confess the idea left me some-what cold. 
Its expensiveness made it unsuitable for a poor 
country like India and it was bound to detoriorate 
into a school for the children of aristocrats. It 
would do no good to them to be brought up in 
such an atmosphere of segregation and they were 
sure to develop vanity and snobbishness which had 
no useful place in modern democratic. life. To 
those who had absolute faith in the Public School 
system of education, he would commend the 
recent book of Prof. Bertrand Russell on Education 
where he had. many illuminating paragraphs on 
the subject. At one time it trained hardy. people; 
who played an active part in the expansion and 
government of the empire, dominating over those 
whom they had conquered, but it was futile to 
foster that spirit in the New Age. The idea of 
such aristocratic exclugiveness was entirely opposed 
to the best Indian traditions, in accordance with 
which the scions of princely families in ancient 
days: went to the hermitages of ascetics for 
education with the poorest Brahmacharis.. One of 
the most cherished recollections of Sri Krishna 
who belonged to the royal house of Dwarka, was 
it will be remembered, his companionship with 
the poor Brahmin child Sudama at school, and 
let us not lose the beautiful idea of equality 
underlying such companionship. .The goddess 
Saraswati made no_ distinction in her temple 
between the high and the low and an institution 
which, in_ effect, would cater only to those who 
paid inordinately high fees and considered it a 
matter of great pride to sit at the feet of Europeans 
who were ‘fresh from England’ can ‘neither react 
beneficially on the present educational system 
nor, rouse the’ imagination of Indians. Any 
available money in the country had. better be 
spent -on the strengthening of the existing high 
schools and let no Jndian gentleman, however, 
high placed, consider it beneath his dignity that 
his son should rub shoulders with the boys of an 
ordinary Indian high school and be taught by his 


own |country-men. i 


n~ 


Future of Indian Women! 


Swami. Ashokananda, editor, Prabuddha 
Bharata contributes a thoughtful article on 
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the above subject to the September 1927 
number of his journal. He puts the whois 
question in a nut-shell before proceeding to 
answer it. Says the Swami : 


To our mind, all the different problems of Indian 
women are reducible to two fundamental problems : 
(1) What should be her attitude towards physical 
and intellectual life ? That is to say, should these 
be circumscribed within the domestic limits as at 
present or should she come out of this limited 
sphere and take her place alongside of man in all 
departments of life, social, cultural, economic and 
political? (2) What will be her attitude towards 
marriage? Must all women marry? And those 
who would marry, what would be the _ significance 
of their marriage vow? Does it require changes 
from its present onesidedness and inexorability ? 
What is the ultimate value of Sati-dharma? Is 
the wifes to be an. unquestioning service an 
allegiance to the husband, without_ the expectation 
of any, return ? Or would it be mere, co-partner- 
ship, involving mutual rights and duties, such as 
married life in the West is tending to be ? These 
are the two fundamental questions. All other pro- 
blems are but details. 


The Swami then points out how radical 
feminism has its limits in the heart of the 
woman herself. She may drift impetuously 
for a while, but her awakening intellect will 
surely draw her back towards the normal of 


womanly bliss. ° 
a 


rd 


Selections from Stri-Dharma 


The Stri-Dharma, the official organ of 
the Women’s Indian Association, publishes 
the following three notes : 


THE ABOLITION OF THE DEVADASI ' 


The wave of interest in Devadasi abolition is 
remarkable in South India. The gripping of the 
subject by the only lady 'Member of the Legislative 
Councils in British, India seems to have caught 
the public imagination. If Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Ammal, M. can abolish the custom of 
dedicating girls to temples she will be splendidly 
following in the footsteps of herleader, Ram Mohan 
Roy, who was able to abolish the ‘custom of 
suitee, wife-suicide by burning on the funeral pyre 
of the husband. These customs of the sacrifice 
of woman to man aré not sanctioned in the Vedas” 
or the ancient religious books. Fortunately they 
are not prevalent equally all over India. The 
British Government was: humane’ enough and 
brave enough to make the practice of suttee illegal. 
Many parts of India have no Devadasi_ custom ; 
certain Indian States have legally abolished it, 
amongst which Mysore is pre-eminent. What its 
religious Hindu _ Maharajah has done the British 
Government need not hesitate to do. An end must 
be put to “sanctified vice.” The Government must 
give the order, and the Boards for Religious 
Endowments must find the ways for compensating 


‘the Devadasi community for this generation and 


for starting School and Homes for the young girls 
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and women who are its victims. Large meetings 
in the Madras Presidency are calling for the ending 
of immoral traffic in women and_ children, both as 
commercialised vice’in the ordinary, brothels of 
cities and under the excuse of religious’ custom 
with the dancing, girls of the temple. The Age 
of Consent agitation, the Devadasi Bill of which 
Dr. Muthulakshmi Ammal bas given notice, and 
the Bill for the Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
are three facets ofone evil. They all arise from 
the fallacy that there can be one standard of 
morality for men and another for women. Nothing 
short of a single standard of morality. should be 
the principle of all our work in these sex 
‘questions. 


FoLrLow Ur, OTHER PROVINCES 


The example of the women of Madras is worthy 
of being followed by the women of other Provinces 
also. At the beginning of the autumn season a 
large women’s meeting was_ called in Madras 
under the auspices of combined Women’s Associa- 
tions, and Resolutions were passed stating what 
reforms women wanted in the Presidency concern- 
ing Health, Social Reform, Educational Reform, 
and Labour conditions. Various groups of the 
women who organised this meeting have been 
waiting on each of the authorities in charge of 
these subjects, such as the Surgeon-Ganeral, the 
First Minister who nas the portfolio of Education 
and the Minister of Health, and valuable interchan- 
ges of ideas and information were the result. 


Sir Sankaran Narg anp tHe Women’s Movement 
There is no country jn the world where women 


have so many rights and in which they can be so 
free as in Malabar, the strip of country on the 
West Coast of South India. It still remains a 
Matriarchate. The law of mbheritance is all in 
women’s favour; the woman chooses the husband, 
she can divorce him at will and marry again. 
There is no child -marriage in that country, nor 
purdah, and the percentage of education is the 
highest in India, as also is, the general physique. 
It is notable that it is from this country that two 
of the best ehampions of the women’s cause In 
India have come, namely, the Hon. Sir Sankaran 
Nair and Dewan Bahadur M, Krishnan Nair. The 
latter piloted the Resolutions in the Madras Legis- 
lative Council which gave the vote and the rignt 


-to sit in the Council to Madras women. ‘The 


former has been advocating the equality of women 
and men allhis life, but recently has excelled 
himself in advancing the cause of the progress of 
women by his address at the Convocation of the 
Indian Women’s University and a speech ata 
public meeting in Madras advocating, economic 
independence for women_ through just inheritance 
laws and educational facilities, and supporting Dr. 
Mathulakshmi Ammal’s Bill to end the Devadasi 
system, and urging to bring about a single stand- 
ard of sex morality. ` oe = . 
ig i * Stri Dharma does a 
creditable’ share in acting as a broadcasting medium 
for news about the women’s movement in India to 
other countries as it has Exchanges with almost 
all important feminist papers in English and 
French. Thus are the bonds of international 


sisterhood forged, but we do need funds in India’ 


for a big Publicity Organisation. 


RT ASE = 
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Murder or Punishment 2 


The Saceo-Vanzetti Case, protracted over 
a dreary seven years of slow torture for the 
accused men and ending in their electro- 
cution, has something of the mediaeval 
Vengeance of the Law about it. It rouses 
in our heart, half-forgotten and dreadful memo- 
ries of days when condemned men saw the 
faint flush of. the rising sun on some fatal 
morning, after passing fifteen or twenty 
years in an underground dungeon, preliminary 
to being tied, packed and weighted in a sack 
and pushed over from a precipice into the 
depths of dark surging waves a hundred or 
more feet below. Whether Sacco and 
Vanzetti were guilty or not matters little ; 
for no one can deny that they were made 
to suffer worse tortures, through their “fair” 
trial, than befall the average low-down 


@ 


human-beast who murders a lonely widow 
in her bed in order to get away with her 
slender savings. The Literary Digest gives 
the place of honour to a discussion of this 
case in their issue of September 3. We are 
told in the opening words of the discussion : 


With the execution’ of Nicola Sacco and, Barto- 
lomeo Vanzetti newspaper discussion of the case 
did not cease, but the angle of approach changed. 
Instead of arguing about. reprieves and motions 
and pardons, instead of debating how the men’s 
lives could be saved, or whether they ought to 
be saved, editors began to talk about the perma- 
nent lessons to be drawn from a criminal case 
which has attracted more world-wide interest 
than anything of the kind ‘since the famous 
Dreyfus affair. Believers in the innocence of the 
two ltalians who were executed on August 23. 
seven years after they were first apprehended 
and after the exhaustion of every legal means 
of review and delay, turn to consider how such 
things may be avoided in the future. Those 
thoroughly convinced that Sacco and Vanzetti 
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were guilty and justly executed protest against 


the long delay. The judicial system of Massa- 
chusetts comes in for severe criticism, altho 
stoutly upheld by some Massachusetts papers. 
The world-wide epidemic of radical _ demonstra- 
tions leads many, a conservative editor to use 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case as a text for a discourse 


upon the possibility of closing our gates still 
tighter against the alien Red. The debate 
spreads over the world, with foreign editors 


freely descanting upon what seem to them to 
be imperfections of American justice, and our 
own press in reply instructing them about 
our Constitution or suggesting that we can ‘take 
care of our own criminal cases without any advice 
from abroad. | 


Some American Papers .are supporting 
the Saceo-Vanzetti’ execution with that 
vehemence which one normally connects 
with the rationalisation of one’s own crimes 
or of those of one’s kith and kin. Others 
are a little more open-minded. For example: 


No one, insists the Albany Knickerbocker 
Press. “will maintain that . seven-year-old justice 
is an ornament to a State.’ From across our 
Northern border the Kingston. (Ont) Whig- 
Standard says that “ithe real tragedy of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case is not that the men have 
now been put to death, but rather that they 
were not put to death long ago, once their. 
guilt was _ established in a, court of justice,” 
And it might be said here that the commonest 
reproach from -editors and public men in foreign 
countries has been that Sacco and Vanzetti were 
kept for seven years in the shadow of the death- 
house. Such conditions, says that conservative 
daily, the London Morning Post, “turn the law 
irto an instrument of torture.” 


The Nation is strong in its condemnation 
of the whole affair. In an editorial the 
Nation says : 


Massachusetts has taken two lives with a 
vindictiveness and brutality unsurpassed in our 
history. In the face of a world-wide protest- of 
never-equaled dimensions, in the face of appeals 
from lawyers and judges of the highest standing, 
and from the heads of foreign governments— 
with complete contempt for the earnest pleas 
of the entire European press and ‘some of the 
leading American daily newspapers that the 
guilt of the two men was not established 
beyond doubt- Governor Fuller and his council 
have sent Sacco and Vanzetti to their-. deaths, 
Henceforth the world over,- when men wish to 
describe what is worst in any judicial system 
they will declare that it is akin to Massachusetts’ 
justice. l 

“The very act which blots out the lives of Sacco 
and Vanzetti insures their eternity in any social 
history of the United States. 


e 
“No one can say what it all means or “foretell 
where this case will end. But this is clear: 
This legal murder in Boston will profoundly 
and adversely” affect the international relations of 
the United States and its moral standing through- 
out the world for at least a decade to come. 
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Massachusetts has triumphantly killed an Italian 
fishmonger and an Italian cobbler, but she has 
blackened the name of the United States across 
all the seas.” 


The Sacco-Vanzetti case has ` lowered 
America in the eye of the world; for who 
would expect a truly great nation to mete 
out such crude “justice.” The case rhymes 
well with the other glories of America, eg., 
lynching, colour-prejudice, criminality ete. 
A consolidated’ press correspondent in 
‘Washington writes : 


‘Secretary Kellogg does not consider the 
labor demonstrations in the capitals of Europe 
as necessarily representative of universal opinion 
in these countries, but cabled protests by such: 
people as Madame Curie, fridjof _ Nansen, 
President Masaryk of Czecho-slovakia, Professor 
Einstein, Marquis Ouy de Lasteyre, the grandson 
of Lafayette; Louis Loucheur, Joseph Caillaux 
and Alfred Dreyfus, make it evident that the 
upper and middle classes of Europe on this 
occasion. stand with the working classes. 

“Nor can be ignored the fact that the Paris 
newspapers, radical and — conservative alike 
devoted columns of space to the fight of the two 
men. 

The same correspondent reminds us ‘that 
general strikes were called and were partially 
successful in Paraguay, Uruguay, and: Argentina ; 
that there were notable demonstrations in Panama, 
Morocco, and Geneva; that London newspapers. 
voiced regret. over the general outcome, and that 


- in Germany a group of twelve prominent lawyers, 


issued ‘a statement protesting against the execu- 
tion of a death sentence after seven years’ delay. 
A Paris correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News, referring to reports of violence or attempted 
vio.ence in Copenhagen, Stockholm, Amsterdam, 
Sydney, Bucharest, “Montevideo, Prague, Berlin, 
Athens, and many other cities, declares.that _ "such, 
united feeling throughout the bulk of Europe 
against something American has _ never occurred 
before,” In Italy, the native land of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, papers used phrases like “hideous mar- 
tyrdom-” “Not since the the Dreyfus case.” 
declares The Saturday Review, in London, “has 
opon been so movedand shocked by a public 
rial. 

One explanation of this clamor comes from the 
New York Evening Post, which remarks that: 

“Europe, already disliking us as a relentless 
creditor, now has what seems to be an excuse 
to burst into a flame of righteous indignation 
against Uncle Sam as a blood-stained monster, not 
merely avaricious, but murderous.” 


Turkey Turns to Europe 


We have pointed out on numerous 
occasions that modern Turkey has few 
sympathies with the East and that the Turks 
may for all practical purposes, be classed 
with the Western nations. The following 
lines from the Literary Digest will probably 
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open the eyes of the those Indian Moslems 
who still think of Turkey as a stronghold 
of Islam and of Kemal Pasha as a probable 
ally of Mr. Mahammad Ali : 


In the Petit Parisien a special correspondent 
at Angora quotes the Turkish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Twefik Roushdi Bey, as giving the follow- 
ing, intimations of Turkish policy - 

“All this talk about the union of the Asiatic 
peoples is pure imaginatlon, We have nothing 
to, gain from it. What have we in common 
with the Asiatic -peoples? Religion? But we 
have abandoned it We are not Moslems. We 
are Turks. The language? There are no less 
than forty-six languages among the Asiatic races. 
In Europe we consider as brothers the Hungarians 
and the Finns. Ties of friendship? The Persians 
have always been against us. Onur history shows 
that for years we had a series of wars with Persia, 
The other Asiatic races? They are too far away. 
In case of trouble what could the inhabitants of 
Afganistan, or of India, or of China do, to help 
us? For all these reasons, we are in favor of a 
return to Europe.” 

Greek newspapers ‘which follow Tarkey’s policy 
rather closely notice considerable activity on the 
part of Angora to bring about alliances with Italy, 
or Jugoslavia, or even Bulgaria. Rumors of an 
Italian alliance with Turkey are too vague and too 
indefinite and so may be dismissed for the present 
in the opinion of the Athens Ampros, but it atta- 
ches, particular importance to the possibility of a 
Turkish-Jugoslesr alliance. “A common enemy 
brings about the closest friendships,” says the 
Empros, in noting that both Turkey and Jugoslavia 
have recently agreed that Fascist Ttaly constitutes 
the most serious danger to Jugoslav interests in 
the Adriatic and to Turkish interests in Asia Minor 
and it adds : 

“For Turkey a rapprochement with Jugoslavia 
would be more than useful. Altho the possibility 
of a Jugoslav participation in a war involving Italy 
and Turkey would be rather remote. Turkey 
would expect to profit by concluding an alliance 
with a Balkan State, because by that fact she 
would emerge from her present „isolation and 
incidentally add her weight to the French-Jugoslav 
group, which today opposes Anglo-Italian policy 
in the Mediterranean.” 


aa 


A Great Inventor’s Belief 


In thé same journal we find the following : 


Declaring that his Belief in a Creator is justified 
by the facts of science, Michael Pupin, noted 
-inventor and professor at Columbia University, 
. describes in the August Seribner’s Magazine the 
direction ofhis religious thought since he secured his 
firstemployment in a factory in New York fifty-two 
years ago. “It taught me that the fire under the 
boiler ‘supplies the driving power to every machine 
in the factory,” he writes. “To. an untutored 
Serbian immigrant who had never seen such 
things in his native village that was_ awe-inspiring’ 
knowledge, and it thrilled me, It stirred my 
emotions and my imagination, and I almost became 
a fire-yorshiper.” ” Dr. Pupin then points cut other 


. 
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facts which he discovered during the following i 


da Onu, and sums up his philosophy in these 
wor 

“The smooth and steady motion of the piston 
in the boiler-room, assisting’ the trained hand of 


“man in the factory : the roaring furnace flames in - 
the foundry announcing the birth of beautiful . 


castings ; the radiating chaos of our.central star, 
the sun, sustaining the ceaseless. terrestrial cycles 
of co-ordinated energy movement; the messages 


transmitted to man by the galaxy of stars, pro-, 


claiming the lavish expenditure of their inexhaus- 


-tible store of energy as a preparation for higher 


forms of creation ; all of them tell the same joyous 
story which Tyudall first told me fifty years ago, 
the story of transformation of the primordial chaos 
into a cosmos, a universe of beautiful ldw and 
order. This is also the story of the universe of 
organic life. The truth which this story reveals 
was recognized intuitively by man since the very 
beginning of civilization and, guided by the power 
of his creative. soul, he began to dream of a social 
cosmos which makes life worth living. The awaken- 
ing from this beautiful dream is the birth of 
Church and State ; 
of fellow man these social co-ordinators will 
certainly give us a social cosmos, the realization 
of the highest aspiration of the human soul. 

“From this point of view science, religion, and 
the fine arts, as-expressions of the intellectual, 
spiritual, and aesthetic co-ordination of the creative 
power of the human soul, are three inseparable 
parts of a single science, the Science of Creative 


Co-ordination.” i 


U. S. America’s Interest in Latin-America 


The Current History of September is the 
Latin America Number. The U.S.A. is 
finding it increasingly dificult to get round 
and. exploits with ease the Latin American 
lands. Every effort, lawful and otherwise 
is made to keep Latin American countries 
well in hand; but the 70,000,000 of 
these hot-blooded republics are becoming 
more and more of a handful to the U. S. A. 
TInorder to.understand the real situation we 
should know the true nature of the U. S. As 
interest in Jatin America. The COurrent 
Lhstory tells us: 

On Dec. 31, 1925, the Department of Commerce 
estimated that the total investments of the United 
States in Latin America amounted to $4.240 ae 
000. Of this amount, $910,000,000 was in Gove 
HS ee ante obligations and $3,330,000. 000. in 
industrial, and other private securities. During 
1926, about $1, 000, 000,000 additional. foreign in- 
vestments were bought by United States citizens, 
and of this amount $354.989,700 went to Latin 
America. About $70,000,000 of the 1926 invest- 
ments went to private industrial and commercial 
corporations. e remainder was -borrowed by 
national Governments, States or Municipalities, 
and was largely destined for the construction 
of railways, highways, or other public works. A 
‘more recent estimate by the Department of Com- 


guided by the love of God and 
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merce (June 30. 1927) placed our - Latin-American 


investments at $4,800,000,000. _ 


— 


Is Lynching Dying Out ? 


The following paragraphs, taken -from 
The World Tomorrow, point out. how there 
is some chance that the American sport of 
Lynching will go out of fashion in the near 
future : ; | 


- According to the records compiled at Tuskegee 

Institute in the Department of Records and 
Research in the first six months of 1927 there 
were 9 lynchings. This number is the same as for 
the first six months of the years 1925 and 1926 ; 
it is 4 more, than the number 5 for the first six 
months of 1924, 6 less than the number 15 for 
the first six months’ of 1923, 21 less than the 
number 30 for the first six months of 1922, and 
97 less than the number 36 for the first six 
months of 1921. All of the persons lynched were 
Negroes. The offenses charged were murder, 4; 
attempted murder,2; rape, 1; improper conduct, 
1: charge not reported, 1. The states in which 
lynchings occurred and the numbér in each state 
are: Arkansas,2: Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 4; 
Missouri. 1; Texas, 1., ; 

The National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People announces that, there is a 
steadily growing expression of sentiment in the 
South that tends to make lynching a disreputable 
sport. Moreand more the influential agencies of 
the white South are putting the stamp of their 
disapproval on lynching and mob violence. This 
fact can be contrasted with 20 years ago, before 
the Association began its propaganda and expose 
of lynching. At that time - editors, preachers, 
politicians, and even, government officials either 
condoned or justified lynching. The Association 
now has in its possession evidence that most 
Southern editors of the larger newspapers. as well 
as government officials, a few, politicians and 
some preachers, are openly opposing lynching. 


el 
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The Vienna Riots 


The recent ricts at Vienna were un- 
paralleled in their fury and passion. The 
New Republic in a -special article throws 
considerable light on the unseen social forces 
that caused the riots. We are first told : 


On July 14, 1927. while Paris was gaily cele- 
brating the one hundred and thirty-eighth anniver- 
sary of the storming . of the Bastille, tens of 
thousands of workingmen, grimly attacked the 
Ministry of Justice in Vienna, setting fire to the 
building in which it was housed, For three days 
the capital of the Austrian republic was swept by 
riots. Police quarters were wrecked, scores were 


killed in street’ clashes, hundreds were wounded. 


A general strike paralyzed the entire life of the 


Danubian state. 
` The immediate cause of the sudden and fierce 


outbreak of mass violence in Vienna was the acquit- 
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tal in court of three Austrian Fascists who are gen- 
erally believed to be guilty of the assassination -of | 
a Republican guard and his child, several months — 
ago. This verdict was one ofa long series of 
similar judgments pronounced in the courts of re- 
Publican Austria by Pan-German Nationalist and 
Royalist judges who still retain their old offices in 
spite of the Revolution of 1918. The extraordinary 
vehemence of the popular protest, however, amply. 
indicates the existence of deeply smouldering fires 
of unrest in the hearts of the usually complacent 
and pacific people of Austria. The assault,on the 
Ministry of Justice is but, symptomatic of the state 
of smouldering revolt into which the Austrian 
masses have been driven by the “stabilizers” of 
present-day Hurope. | 


The reasons why the masses rose in 
revolt are explained as originating in the 
present anomalous structure of Austrian 
economy. We learn: l 


If the defunct Austro-Hungarian Empire was a 
political and cultural absurdity, the new Austrian 
Republic is an economic absurdity., The old empire 
was a crazy-quilt of divergent national groups, 
held together by cohesive economic factors making 
for industrial unity and prosperity. The new state, 
reduced to one-eighth of its area and population, 
is like a head severed from its body, miraculously 
kept alive by the financial oxygen_ administered 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, 

Austria; with its 6,500,000 people, was the 
nerve ‘center of the dismembered empire of 
51,000,000. It’ drew grain ffom-Hungary, coal and 
iron from what is now Czecho-slovakia, and sent 
them in return manufactured goods. Economically 
speaking, the Dual. Monarchy was a free customs 
union, an embryonic United States, 
_ The Treaty of St. Germain, however, was an 
instrument of selfish and blind politics. It was 
conceived with the Little Entente in view, as a 
make-weight for a new balance of power for France 
in Central Europe. It disregarded the vital inter- 
ests of a huge population. It resulted in a mons- 
trous system, of arbitrary tariff barriers which 
clogged the delicate economic: arteries developed 
during a century of industrial and commercial 
expansion. It deprived a great and thriving area 
of its only first-class outlet to the sea, turning 
Trieste over to Italy, which needed no additional 
access. to the sea. 

Today Austria is the most anomalous state in 
Europe. Enveloped: on three sides by a ring of 
unfriendly countries, suffering from chronic un- 
employment,: forced to import her raw materials 
from across the’near borders and to face prohibi- 
tive customs inher exports, she is naturally a 
fertile soil for national and international trouble- 
breeders. 


And the people of Austria: who have 
been so Wnjustly and stupidly detached from 
their ‘economic setting are largely socialistic 
in politics. 


Austria boasts the strongest Socialist party in 
the world, in proportion to population. In the 


recent elections, held three months ago, the Social- 


ists polled in the entire country . 1,536,000 votes, 
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. nearly 43 percent of the total national vote, an 
increase of 225,000 as compared with 1923. In 


Vienna alone, with a population of 2,000,090, the - 


Socialists polled 694,000 votes, more than 62 per- 
cent of the entire city vote. At the same time, the 
Communists polled only 13,000 votes in all of 
Austria, which was half of their strength in 1923. 

The Communists in Austria, therefore, form 
less than 1 percent of the Socialist rank and file. 


Not Bolshevists, but, nevertheless, bad 
workmen for greedy capitalists to exploit. 
The’ Austrian Socialists, are not only a menace 
to Austrian capitalism, but tbey provide in 
their united numbers a solid opposition to 
reactionaries in the surrounding countries 
also. For. 


There is no danger of a Communist coup. in 
Austria, but there is “danger” that the Socialists, 
by their constructive achievements, will ultimately 
take over the Republic not only politically but 
economically and socially! It is Austrian Social- 
ism which stands in the way of all putschists, by 
its championship of a Balkan federation and by its 
accomplishments in the field of social reform in 
Vienna, which it controls. 


And they are not bad Socialists either in 
any way, although they mean some amount of 
discomfiture to capitalists. We are informed’: 


_ Where is there. another city ia.the Old World 
in which, In the -course of the last five years, 
25,000 homes have been' built for the workingman ? 
Yet- this is the recofd of the Socialist administra- 
tion of Vienna. The child welfare work conducted 
by the: Socialist municipality is unequalled any- 
where in Europe, The infant mortality has -been 
reduced from 16 percent before the War to 8 
percent by the “Red” guardians. Tuberculosis, so 
ial under the Hmpire, has dropped. consider- 
ably. 
-But it was the taxation policy of the Socialist 
municipality that aroused the flerce opposition of 
‘the reactionary groups. In Vienna, 791 capitalists 
are paying annually to the city a combined tax 
equivalent to the total contributed by the other 
490,000. tax-payers who form the balance of the 


population. Isn’t this rank Bolshevism ? But it is. 


Bolshevism of a new kind. It makes a potent 

appeal to‘the workiagman as well as to the middle 

class. Jt makes life bearable in a colossal industrial 

city with a pitifully small hinterland. In a word, 

it creates some sort of an internal equilibrium ina 

body ‘externally suspended by the arbiters of St. 
ermain. : 


The reactionaries in and outside’ Austria, 
therefore; do not cherish any gentle feelings 
towards these radicals. So that: 


_ Helpless in the face of the deeply-rooted Social- 
ist power, the reactionaries have had but one reply 
to make: namely, violence. Entrenched in the 
judiciary, the old imperial bureaucracy has been 
working hand in hand with the Fascist terrorists, 
washing the bloody hands of the assassins of the 
defenders of the Republic. The rioters in Vienna 
were not the aggressors. They merely struck a 
telling counter-blow. The intensity of their out- 
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burst only testifies to the fundamental’ mass craving 
for justice. The storming of the Ministry of Justice 
in Vienna was prompted by the same popular 


-passion that caused the storming of the Bastille 


ia Paris. Whatever may have become of Equality 
and Fraternity since the French Revolution. Justice 
still remains the untarnished standard of any 
civilized and, humanitarian system of government. 
If the Austrian masses have given, vent to their 
. outraged feelings in such a revolutionary fashion, 
it is perhaps partly due to the failure of their 
leaders to replace the retrograde judiciary with a 
new code and apparatus of justice. At the same 
time, the action of the masses serves as an ominous 
warning to the agents. of Horthy, Ludendorff and 
‘Mussolini, that Socialist Austria will no longer 
brook their plots and murders, and will not stop at 
taking over the helm of the state should they 
persist in'their policies of special privilege and 
their intrigues in the dark field of Balkan politics. 


Americans use Torture on Accused Persons 
We learn from the New Republic 


A Short time ago, a man named Ludwig Lee 
was arrested in New York City, charged with the 
murder of two elderly women. Lee claims that 


extraordinary methods were used by the ‘police to- 


force a confession from him. He was, he says, 
beaten until two ribs were broken and his body 
was “a mass of huge bruises.” Some of his hair 
was pulled out; his legs and arms were twisted 
causing excruciating torture ; he was kept without 
sleep, and almost constantly questioned, for the 
better part of four days and nights. His attorney, 
believing not unnaturally that this sort of brutality, 
if proved, would be an important element in his 
trial when it takes place next October, has sought 
to have Lee examined in his cell by a physician, 
and photographs taken of his bruises (which, 
obviously, will have disappeared in the course of a 
short time) Both these requests the police have 
denied. The attorney sought successively in three 
courts for an order overruling the police, but in 
vain. Lee was born in Norway, and the Norwegian 
Legation finally appealed to-the State. Department, 
which, in turn, has asked Governor Smith to look 
into the case. We trust he will, and that his in- 
vestigation will not end until he has found out the 
whole truth about police methods. Only a short 
time before Lee was arrested, a Now York attorney 
declared in court that torture is habitually used 
by the New York police in the effort to extort 
confessions from prisoners. There is not another 
civilized country in the world which would tolerate 
such practices ; and if they exist here, it is high 
time they were stamped out. 


The police of the most civilised nation in 
the world should not, thus, let their country 
down. 


Discovery of Rare Buddhist Transcript 


The British Buddhist furnishes us with 
the following information :— ; 

It is a well-known fact among Buddhist scholars 
that when Hiuen Tsang returned to China after a 


A a gee oe 


yursued 


A isojourn in India for fourteen” years, hé 
teachings embodied in 


e propagation of the 


“‘Abhidhanna Loss and Vijnana-matrata, the former, — 
and the latter idealistic. 


representing realistic 
Buddhism. Both are the works of Vasubandhnu, a 
great. philosopher of the Mahayana school. The 
‘former was written before the author embraced . 
- Mahayana Buddhism, so that it is a work belonging 
the Hinayana School. Nevertheless, it is a work 
students of Buddhism must study. before all others, 
as it forms the basis of all Buddhist knowledge. 
’ On his return to China Hiuen Tsang translated it 
into Chinese and taught it to his disciples, who 
took down notes of his lectures. Two  or.three 
kinds of such notes are preservedin Japani: Shortly 
after, a scholar of the name of Yen-hui wrote a 


commentary’ on the Abhidharma-kosa. ~ The book . 


i entitled. Ju-sho and consists of thirty volumes. 

t is well known that during the 9th century a 
Japanese priest, Chisho, brought back the book 
from. China. - the thirty volumes of the book, 
twenty-nine have hitherto, been in wide use but 
the last volume was unknown and it was supposed 
that it-never saw light, the author Yen-hui finding 
it too much for him to: write a commentary on 
the last chapter on Pudgala-viniscaya. 

‘In. this circumstance, it is a most interesting 
fact that a transcript oft this last volume’ was 


recently discovered among anciént books preserved _ 


in the Todaiji temple at Nara, It is not one that 

was imported into this country by the_ priest 
Chisho, butis of a comparatively later period, being 
one copied i in the 17th century. Nonetheless the 
discovery of this book is of great interest and has 

caused a gréat sensation in the circle of Buddhist 
scholars. It will be included in Dr. Takakusu’s 
Taisho edition of the Tripitaka. The discoverer is 
the Rev. Gioia Hoshimoto, abbot of the Yakushiji 
Temple. That similar valuable discoveries are 
imade in Japan one after another may be taken -as 
a sign of the great zeal with which Japanese 
scholars of Buddhism are carrying on their study. 


Buddhism in Korea and Japan 


We find 


journal : 


_ Various signs: are: manifesting Homedra in 
Korea showing that Buddhism, which sank to 
the lowest depth of decadence and inactivity 
under oppression of the Yi Dynasty, has lately 
begun to revive and bea power for good.. One 
of these is the formation’ of. a_powerful _body 
‘some years ago of Japanese and Korean Buddhist 

riests and believers. This organisation is called 

yhosen Bukkyo Dan (Chosen Buddhist Association) 
_ and has its headquarters established in Hasegawa- 
cho, Keijo (Seoul). Among several good enterprises 
it carries on is the task of yearly sending Korean 
students to Buddhist schools and colleges in Japan. 
This work-was started in 1925, when five were 
sent and eight the following year. It has been de- 
cided to send six this year, four to Kyoto and 
- two to Tokyo. All of the selected are graduates 

from. higher common: schools. “When these 
students ‘finish their study. in Japan and go home, 
it is hoped that Buddhism in Korea will have fresh 
blood infused in it and will make. further vigorous 
steps towards revival. l 


the following in the same 
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The same journal also informs us 

A large number of scholars and artists gathered 
in the auditorium of. the Tokyo School of Fine 
Arts on April 11th, to pay respects to the. memory - 
‘of Shotoku Taishi, the first- Imperial Prince 
to take up Buddhism some 1,300 years .ago. The 
‘meeting; which was held under the auspices of 
-the Association tor the Worship of Shotoku Taishi, | 
was attended by’ Prince Kuni, honorary president 
of the association, and Princess Kuni. Mr. Saeki, 
Chief Priest of the Horyu Temple in Nara, a 
temple which was built by Shotoku Taishi, erie 
med rituals, and those present burned Incense at 
the altar raised before a wooden image’ of the: 
prince. Students of the Hinode Girls’ School in 
Meguro were. present and sang a song one 
for “the occasion. 


EEE m 


-An Army Order of Eighty Years “Ago 


The Inquirer reproduces the following © 
paragraph from its own issue of December 
6, 1845. From it we learn the attitude of 


Army anthorities towards smoking in mess-. 
Tooms and generally- in those days. 


- In a general order, issued by command of the 
Duke of Wellington to the army, gymnastic exer- 
cises, wrestling and boxing, after, mess dinners 

are directed to be discontinued, and smoking is. 
ordered to’ be prevented. The order on smoking 
is as follows. “The Commander-in-chief has 
een informed that the practice of smoking, by 
the use of pipes, cigars, or cheroots; has become 

prevalent among the officers of the army, which 
isnot. oniy in itself a species of intoxication, 

_occasioned by the fumes of tobacco, but undoub- 
-tedly occasions drinking and tippling by those 
‘-who acquire the habit: and he entreats officers 

commanding regiments to prevent smoking in the 
mess-rooms of their several regiments, and in the 
adjoining apartments, and to discourage the — 
practice among the a of junior rank in their 
regiments.” 


À Plea for Buddhist Reform 


The Young Hast publishes an impassioned 
plea for reform in the world of Buddhism. 
Buddhism has many defects we are told, and. 
we are quoting from the text of the article 
to show what the defects are supposed to 
consist in. 


The first and the ‘most serious defect in 
present-day Buddhism is the character and the, 
ignorance of its priests. With the exception of a 
few brilliant, cultured, and energetic men, they . 
are unquestionably the most ignorant, superstitious, 
and passive creatures on_ the face of the earth, 
The vast majority of the Buddhist priests know 
nothing about the history of their religion, its 
principles, the philosphical postulates-on which it 
18 essentially based and rests, and cling to beliefs 
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wholly foreign to the teaching of the Buddha and 
are more or less obnoxious to the modern mind. 
Such are the doctrines of heaven and hell, future 


punishments and rewards, which are quite alien 


to primitive Buddhism and are tothe advanced 
scientific thinkers mere outgrowth of superstition, 
animism, and fear. The Buddhist priests ignorantly 
preach such absurdities and regard them as a part 
of their religion. About the real Buddhism they 
know practically nothing. 


_ The second great defect in present-day Buddhism 
Is monasticism. -This has been one of its great 
curses and a .source of weakness. It was one of 
the most important causes of its disappearance 
from the land of its birth. Monasticism has been 
a great evil from which human society has suffered. 
It draws away men and women, often of keen in- 
teligence, from active life, deprives society of 
their services and’ thus seriously _ hinders 
progress and development. It breeds a class of 
parasites which subsists on the produce of others 
and leads to corruption in morals and decency. 
Such has been the case with Christian. 
Muhammedan, Hindu, and Buddhist monasticism. 
In Protestant Christian countries it is now almost 
abolished and the monks and nuns are deprived 
of their rights and privileges. But in Catholic 
Christian . countries it still persists and is an 
enormous obstacle in the path of their progress. 
Turkey has swept the whole monkish system and 
by a single stroke of the pen. has abolished the 
dervish orders. Bat the Buddhists have yet 
shown no signg of doing away with this evil and 
no voice of protest is saised against it. In Tibet 
monks and nuns are said to be two-thirds of the 
population ; immorality and corruption is rife 
among them. In China, Burma, and in all the 
Buddhist countries their number is considerable 
and they are proving to be a great econmic burden 
on society. Monasticism .must be abolished if 
Buddhism has to hold its own against the on- 
slaughts of industrial civilization. 


The third serious evil, which is prevalent in. 


Buddhism and calls for radical reform, is idolatry. 
It isa shame that in all the Buddhist countries 
images of Buddha are worshipped and idols are 
placed in Buddhist temples, which receive the 
homage of believers. Buddha never wished that 
his followers should deify him and worship his 
name. I, of course, do not mean that Buddhists 
are more idolatrous than the followers of other 
religions. Mohammedans bow before the tombs 
of Mohammand and their saints, the Christians have 
their idols of Mary, and the Hindus worship 
numerous images personifying One Supreme 
Being. Even the worship of God to the Buddhists 
as itis to the Western freethinkers is a mere 
idolatry, for to them God is an outgrowth of 
animism, superstition, and fear. God, according to 
them, has no absolute existence whatever and is 
a mere psychological illusion. Only the ignorance 
of man has invented a, divine Creator. No- trace 


of him can be found in the realm of experience. ` 


No revelation of senses and science reveals his 
existence. According to this view Buddhists are 
far less idolatrous than the members of other 
religions. They worship Buddha, who consecrated 
his whole life to the service of humanity and to 
the rationalistic investigation of truth, rescued 
mankind from the trammels of error and guilt, 


its” 
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and proclaimed the most advanced system of ethics, 
which the world has ever seen. 


This ddolatry is thus not akin to the 
idolatry which finds God or the creator or 
dispenser of human sorrows and joys in an 
image. Even great thinkers have bowed 
down to the Buddha e. g: 


_ Philosophers and poets like Schopenhauer and 
Kinkel worshipped at his shrine. The former went 
so far in his devotion to the Prince-Philosopher 
that he kept his big statue on the table and looked 
at it with almost superstitious reverence. 


Even then one cannot support this attitude. 
We are reminded: 7 


As idolatry is essentially un-Buddhistic and is 
looked down upon by advanced thinkers it must 
be abolished and Buddhism must be extricated 
from its corrupting influence. 


Then we are told: 


The fourth great and the most dangerous defect 
of Buddhism is its ahimsaism. This fatal and 
demoralizing doctrine has emasculated the Indian 
people and has reduced. them to the present 
condition of servitude and slavery. Though there 
were other causes which made India a prey to 
foreign invaders, it was this mischievous cult of 
non-killing which contributed most to her downfall, 
It derided the military virtues and undermined 
the fighting spirit of the Indian people. 


We are also asked to reconsider the value 
of Ahimsa in the light of the following : 


What would have happened had Japan practised 
ahimsa in her dealings with the Western. Powers ? 
She would ‘certainly have lost her independence 
and could not have occupied the proud position 
in the councils of the nations which she is enjoying 
today. It was sword that brought the haughty 
Czar to his reason and checked, the tide of 
European ‘imperialism. It is physical force that 
counts most in international politics. There is 
nothing in this world but centres of force in 
constant evolution, in unceasing action and reaction 
on each other. The will to power, to eyer 
increasing power, and to subject to its dominion 
an ever increasing energy, is the fundamental fact 
of the life of the universe. The doctrine of ahimsa 
is wholly opposed to the teaching of the theory | 
of evolution. 


What China can be Industrially ? 


The following quotations are from the 
China Journal T 


» Under the title “To-day :and To-morrow” Henry 
Ford has writtee a book which it would be well 
for every commercial man, manufacturer, employer 
of labour, politician and diplomat, native or foreign 
in China to read. It tells of the founding and, 
development of what is one of the world’s greatest 
individual business, the manufacturing of the 
“Ford” .car. It does. much more than this. It 
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explains the principles upon which this immense 
industry has been founded and built up, and 
applies. the lessons of those principles to every 
day life and work, to our present social and 
industrial being and to the future of the human 
family, and what he says is so sane and_ logical 
that one can hardly refrain from_ wishing that 
the whole industrial world were reduced to the 
state of a “Ford” manufacturing plant. He lifts 
Industrialisra from its former: profitsqueeziug level 
to the sphere of a, high social system amounting 
almost to a religion. The principles he enunciates 
may, be summed up in the few words: public 
service and mechanical and human efficiency. The 
two latter are secured by the elimination of all 
waste in time, labour and material and in the 
establishment of a high minimum wage. Service is 
rendered the public by the return of profits into 
the business with a view to the improvement and 
reduction of the price of the article produced. 

The story of the manufacture of a present-day 
car from the mining of the ore to the delivery 
of the car tothe purchaser, reads like a fairy 
tale. Once the ore starts to be moved it never 
stops till it has been transformed 
delivered to its final destination. It is loaded 
into the company’s steamers, carried to _ the 
smelting plant, smelted, turned into steel, melted, 
rolled, pressed, cut, or stamped, into various parts 
of the machine, which in turn. is assembled while 
on the move, non-steel parts similarly_ created on 
the run, being added, the whole tested, still while 
on the move, passed out of the workshops to the 
freight car or hold of a steamer and, delivered to 
the agent or purchaser, and all this in a period 
of from thrée to five days ! The whole thing is 
done by machinery supervised by willing workmen. 
Wherever it is possible to eliminate human labour, 
this is done, yet the company finds employment 
for hundreds of thousands of people to none of 
whom does it pay a wage less than $6.00 a day. 
The company owns and operates its own forests, 
mines, railways, steamers, flax farms and quarries: 
it maintains a thoroughly up-to-date and well- 
equipped scientific research laboratory: it sells 
such by-products from its, various plants as it 
cannot use—and all in the interests of economy 
and efficiency, The whole organization from mines 
and forests to the finishing rooms is a huge and 
perfect machine, worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars, employing hundreds of thousands of 
workmen, covering an area of tens of thousands of 
acres and turning out some two million carsa 

year, 


_ Of course, Henry Ford when he started his 
industry had a virgin field to work upon and to a 
considerable extent undeveloped resources to draw 
upon. It would not be so easy to apply the 
principles he employed in, say, a country like Great 
Britain. i Si 
In China, however, where industrialism is in its 
infancy, very much the same conditions prevail 
aś Ford had to deal with. All the raw materials 
are in the country itself: there is an abundance 
of industrious, intelligent labour, ard an enormous 
buying public. Industrially China is virgin territory. 
The latest and most up-to-date methods could, be 
used in the starting of any industry, since there 
is practically no obsolete but expensive machinery 
to scrap. Coal, iron, silica and other minerals are 
abundant and well-distributed. Everything needed 


into a car and 
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for the manufacture of fabrics can be grown in the 
country. , 

_ .[he only thing that stands in the way of an 
industrial development in every direction in China 
that might make even the “Ford” car industry 
look small is bad government and its concomi- 
tants—internal strife, civil, war, unjust taxation 
and Ma moral and physical degradation of the 
people. 

_ QË course capital is needed and lots of it. There 
18 plenty of capital in the world waiting to be put 
to use, but before it can be made available for 
the industrial development of China, peace must 
come, good government, just taxation and the 
safeguarding of the investor’s interesst. Whether 
this can be brought about out of the present 
chaotic conditions m China remains to be seen. 
We feel but it will call for a 


sure that it can; 


high sense of duty and a willingness to ‘sacrifice 
‘personal interests on the part those in high 'places 


for those of the country 'and the people that is 
none too common in the world to-day. If the 
rulers of China to-day, those who have the reins 
of power in their hands, wish it, they can stop 
the present insensate warfare and set the country 
on a course of industrial prosperity such as the 
world has never before seen. Their great oppor- 
tunity is here : how will they act ? 
The above words are equally 
India. Only we have a further, 
insurmountable, obstruction in 
our political rulers are also oyr industrial 
exploiters, and, if we pyogress industrially 
the chances are that we would have to yield 
three quarters of the fruits of our- achieve- 
ment to those who hold the reins of our 
capital, legislation, taxation and education. 


true of 
and almost 
the that 


The Anglo-Russian Struggle, 
The Modern World says : 


Paleontologists tell us that the struggle between 
the herbivorous and carnivorous dinosaurs raged 
for nearly half a million years. Earth was not 
jarge enough for both species. The carnivorous 
dinosaurs passed from the scene. 

It appears that earth is not large enough for 
the two great social systems now in velng—capital- 
ism and communism. England is obviously deter- 
mined to join the issue as vigorously and promptly 
as may be. Hope for peaceful solution of this 
conflict constantly diminishes. 

We talk of all the manifestations of peace but 
there are many subterranean indications that the 
world may all too soon find itself again engulfed 
in a war resulting from England’s grim determina- 
tion to save her empire, let the price be what it 
may. ` 


— 


Islam finds Support in attempted 
Suicide of Woman 


An insane woman in Venice has given 
the Review of Religions, an Islamic paper, 





occasion to extol the purdah system as 
enjoined by the Quran. The Review says : 


We remember to have read, some time ago 
the remark of a man that he would, retire into 
the desert as a hermit if women’s skirts became 
one inch shorter. Now we learn from the “Daily 
Express” that Mme. Tanya Bogdaroff tried | to 
commit suicide in Venice because huge admiring 
crowds followed her in the streets. She is too 
beautiful to live. 

Such incidents, 
might be, are no 


however small and rare they 
f doubt very significant. Every- 
thing that happens in the world does not find its 
way to the Press. So we cannot say how much 
the human heart suffers for the violation of the 
principles of Islam. Islam says women should 
not display their bodies and ornaments except 
what cannot be helped, and that they should cover 
up their necks, heads and faces. Men and women, 
accroding to the Holy Quran, should cast down 
their eyes. This will be a source of great, purity 
for them. Most of the social evils will disappear 
if people act upon Islam. 


Comments are hardly necessary 
above words of Islamic wisdom 


on the 


Work Done by Japanese Red-Cross 


The Japan Magaxine gives the following 
summary of work done by the Japanese 
Red-Cross in the year 1926. 

Hospitals of the Japan Red Cross Society, in- 
cluding the two newly established last year, 
number twenty-three, with 4,325 beds, 387 more 
than during the preceding year. The actual num- 
ber of patients treated in all these hospitals was 
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News and Portraits 


The flood havocks 
Gujarat have enlisted wide 
where in India. The premier Bengali 
footballers—the Mohunbagan  team—went 
all the way from Bengal to Bombay, at the 
request of flood-relief organisations, to play 
charity matches. These games attracted large 
spectators and funds thus realised were 
distributed amongst the sufferers. Elsewhere 
we reproduce a photograph of a group of 
ladies, some of whom happen to be Bengali 
ladies, seen collecting funds for flood 
sufferers at the football grounds when a 
match was being played between the 
Mohunbagan and the Cheshires. 

Indian ladies have been evincing consider- 
able interest in the sphere of administration 


and 
sympathies 


of Kathiawar 
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47.289 in-patients, the aggromato number ot which | 
out-patients the 


increase — 
of 93,758 in-patients and 543,138 out-patients in 
aggregate number. ; hee 
Fight relief-houses in Manchuria treated last — 
year 199 in-patients, their aggregate being 3,338, — 
and 13.760 out-patients, the aggregate of which — 
was 65,229. To these are to te added 83.259 — 
patients. treated at subrelief-houses and 73,701 mN 
treated by circuit relief corps. There were 526 
cases of flood, fires and other calamities, for which X 
extraordinary contingents were despatched by the 
Society, the number of patients being 10,696. e 
In the work of preventing and stamping out 
tuberculosis, 1,557. patients were taken in, while — 
9.360 out-patients were treated. There were 2,059 — 
in-patients and 5,825 out-patients of pregnant and 
lying-in women. a 
Mention should be made of the distributio es 
relief-boxes, the installation of disinfecting) stations, — 
and the work of children’s hygiene consultation — 
offices, sea-side schools, nurse-training schools and 
special courses in nursing, all of which have made 
contribution the relief undertaking of Japan. — 
The Japan Red Cross Society rendered great , 
service in the relief of Chinese wounded and sick — 
last year. In the autumn of 1925 a revolt broke a 
out in Shanting Province. The Society sent a 
relief fund amounting to 3,500 yen. to the Tsinan A 
Hospital under the management of the Dojin-kal 
Society of Japan. The Tsinan Hospital was en- i 
trusted by the Japan Red Cross with attending to 
wounded and sick, and it started the treatment or 
patients in December 1925. The relief work was 
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ended in June 1926. During that period 3, 
patients and 2,348 out-patients were treat 
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Miss Kusum Jayavant 





A Group of Bengali and Other Volunteer ladies 
Collecting money for Gujarat Flood Relief 
Fund at the Football Grounds (Bombay) 





Miss M. Janaki 





Mf justice. We learn that Miss M. Janaki, a 
rominent social worker in South India, has 


been appointed special magistrate of Calicut l aA j 
(Madras) and Miss B. E. Engineer, LL.B. has In educational activities our ladies are 
become a Justice of the Peace for the city fast taking their rightful place. We are glad 
of Bombay. . to learn that Miss Shailabala Das of Bihar 


Mrs, K. Kristnavenamma 
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Miss Bachuben Lotwala 


Miss P. Chellamma 


and Orissa has just been nominated as a 
fellow of the Patna University. Miss Das 
is a wellknown public worker of the province 


Srimati Nayana Devi 
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iMiss Shailabala Das 


—being .a Commissioner of the Patna 
Municipality and an Hony. Magistrate. Srimati 
Nayana Devi, s.a. another lady student of 
that province is shortly proceeding to England 
having obtained a State scholarship. She is 
the first Biharee lady to receive this high 
distinction. it is reported that Srimati 
Nayana wil! represent India at the forth- 
coming session of the International Women’s 


‘Conference. Mention must be made in this 
connection of Mrs. K. Kristnavenamma, 
Municipal Commissioner, Cocanada and 


Secretary of the Cocanada Red Cross Society 
who, has been elected President of the 
District Educational Council, East Godavary 
(Madras) and of Miss P. Chellamma of Travan- 
core who, has recently passed the Vidwan 
examination conducted by the University 
of Madras. She attained high proficiency in 
Sanskrit and Malayalam. ° Miss Kusum 
Jayavant who secured first class first in 
B. A. Examination of the Nagpur University 
and left for England last month as a C. P. 
Government Scholar for higher studies abroad. 
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Miss Kumuda Khopkar. m. B., B. S. who recent- 
ly passed with distinction the final Medical 
Examination of the Bombay University 
hails from Baroda and is the first girl in 
the state to pass that examination. She 
aspires to go abroad provided she secures 
a scholarship from the Baroda Government. 


Miss Nilima Thakore, B. a. one of the 
batch of Guzarati girls who Graduated 
in Arts this year is the grand daughter 


of Sir Chimmanlal Setalvad who has the good 
fortune to see third generation in his family 
to graduate from the University of which he is the 
Vice-chancellor. 


In civic activities the ladies of Bombay 


have made much progress. Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, Mrs. Avantibai Gokhale and Miss 
Bachuben Lotwala, a Gujarati lady, were 


the first batch of Bombay ladies to enter the 
field of civic administration of Bombay. 
Miss Lotwala has been serving on the Munici- 
pal Corporation (Bombay) for two successive 
terms (5 years), She recently returned from 





Dr. Miss Kumuda Khopkar 
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Hurope where she had been for a holiday 
and had the avantage of seeing personally the 
syorking of most advanced parliamentary 
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and civic institutions of Europe in the 
company of her father, the Hon. Mr. Patel, 
President, Indian Legislative Assembly. 
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THE VOTING STRENGTH OF OUR PROVINCES IN 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE ‘ 


NDIA is vot yet a federation of inter- 
nally autonomous states. But Indian 
political thinkers generally have such a 


political future for the country in view. 
Should India in future have a federal 
-coustitution, some of the main features of the 
present constitution would be likely to be 
preserved or at least to be generally followed 
‘in evolving a new constitution. It is, therefore, 
necsssary to examine the present constitution 
‘to see whether it is in accordance with the 
normal types of federal constitutions and 
follows th8 principles of representative 
government. It ill suffice to take into 
consideration the constitution of the United 
-States of America for purposes of com- 
‘parison. ; 

The Federal Legislature of the United 
‘States is thus described in the eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica :— 

“In 1787 all the states but three had bicameral 
‘legislatures—it was therefore natural that the new 
‘national government should follow this example, 
not to add that the division into two branches 
‘seems calculated to reduce the chances of reckless 
haste, and , to increase the chances of finding 
‘wisdom ina multitude of counsellors. There was, 
however, another reason. Much controversy had 


raged over the conflicting principles of the egual 
. representation of states and of representation on 


the basis of numbers, the. larger states advocating ` 


the latter, the smaller states the former _ principle ; 
:and those who made- themselves champions of the 
‘rights of the states professed to dread the 
tyrannical power which an assembly representing 
population might exert. The adoption. of a 
bicameral system made it possible to give due 
‘recognition to both principles. One house, the 


* This paper has been sent to’ the Secretary, . C. P 


All-India Congress Committee, the Secretary, 
Muslim League, the Secretary, Indian National 
‘Liberal Federation, the Secretary Hindu Mahasabha, 
and the Secretary, Non-Brahman Federation, 
dor necessary action. 
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Senate, contains the representatives ofthe states, 
every state sending two ; the other, the House of 
Representatives, contains .members elected on’ a 
basis of population. The two taken together are 
called Congress, and form the national legislature 
of the United States.” 

In the Indian Central Legislature, which 
corresponds to the United States Congress, 
the Council of States may be considered the 
Senate, and the ` Legislative Assembly the 
House of Representatives. But neither in 
the Council of State nor in the Legislative 
Assembly is the principle of equal represen- 
tation of provinces or the principle of re- 
presentation on the basis of population 
followed. The principles of the federal 
system of representative governmont, followed 
in U.S.A, Australia and Canada for example, 
would require that all the provinces should 
have an equal number of elected represen- 
tatives in the Council of State and ‘numbers 
of elected representatives in the Legislative 
Assembly in proportion to their population. 
But the Indian Central Legislature is not 
constituted on such or any other logical and‘ 
consistent principle. 

The number of elected representatives of 


the Indian inhabitants of the provinces in 
the Legislative Assembly is shown below. 
Province Population Elected 

. Indian M.L.Avs. 
Madras 42,818,985 ` ‘15 
Bombay 19,348,219 14 
Bengal 46,695,586 14 
U. P. 45.875.187 15 
Punjab 20,685,024 12 

Bibar and Orissa 34,002,189 12 
18,912,760 6 
Assam 7,606,230 3 

Delhi ° 488,188 1 
Burma 13,212,192 3 
Ajmer-Merwara 495,271 1 
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It is evident from this table that in 
assigning the number of representatives ‘to 
each ` province the basis of population has 
not been followed. I have shown in my 
‘article on the unequal treatment of the 
provinces under the Reforms, published in the 
August number of the Modern Review, that 
“neither the basis of the literate population 
(in the vernaculars or in English ) of the 
provinces nor the basis of the total revenues 
collected therein has been followed. ee 

The result of this illogical and inconsistent 
` scheme of representation has been the. pre- 
dominance of the minority in India as a 
whole, and in the case of some of the 
provinces taken individually. The following 
provinces contain the majority. of the in- 
habitants of British India :— 


Provinces Population 
Elected Indian 
' , MLL A.s. 
Madras 42 318,985 15 
Bengal 46,695:536 14. 
U: P: 45 375,787 15 
. Total 134,396,308 . 44 


The following remaining provinces contain 
the minority of the population of British 
India :— 


Provinces Population Elected 
Indian M.L. A.s. 
Bombay 19,348,219 14. 
Punjab 20,685,024 12 
Bihar-Orissa 34,002,189 12 
C. P. 13,912,760 6 
Assam 7,606,230 3 
Delhi 488,188 1 
Burma _ 18,212,192 » 8 
Ajmer-Merwara 495,271 1 
Total 109,750,073 52 


-The above two tables show that the 
majority of Indian inhabitants possess eight 
elected representatives less than the minority 
of Indian inhabitants. . . 

Let me now take some of the provinces 
individually. 

. The population of Burma is larger . than 
those of Assam, Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 
combined. But Burma has a smaller number 
of indigenous M. L. A.’s (three) than the 
latter threes provinces combined (five). The 
population of Burma is about equal to that 
of the Central Provinces. But it has half 
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the nnmber of representatives which the 
C. P. has. 

Bihar and Orissa hasa much larger popu- 
lation than Bombay. But Bombay has four- 
teen elected Indian M. D. A.’s, Bibar and 
Orissa twelve. The population of Bihar and 
Orissa exceeds that of the Punjab by more 
than fifty, per cent. But both the provinces 
have the some number of Indian elected: 
representatives in the Legislative Assembly. 
The population of Bihar and Orissa is more 
than double that of the Central Provinces ;. 
but the former are.represented by only 
double the representatives of the latter. : 

The C. P. and Assam, combined, possess a. 
larger population than either Bombay or the 
Punjab taken singly. But Bombay and' the 
Punjab each have more representatives _ thae 
the C. P. and Assam combined. 

The United Provinces possess more than: 
double the population of each of the provin- 
ces of Bombay and the Panjab. But the U. P: 
does not enjoy a proportionately larger re-. 
presentation. Again, Bombay and the Panjab- 
combined have a smaller population than the 
U. P., butjointly possess greater voting strength. 
than the latter. The United Provinces. possess. 
a larger population than Madras, but both 
have the same numbes of elected Indian 
M. L. As. , 

Madras has more than double the popu- 
lation of each of the provinces of Bombay 
and the Punjab, but does not possess pro- 
portionate voting strength in the Legislative- 
Assembly. 

Bengal has a larger population than 
every one of the other provinces, but its 
voting strength is not proportionately large. Its. 
population is larger than that of Madras and» 
U. P. singly, but the number of its elected 
Indian M. L. A.’s is less than that of either, of 
the latter taken individually. Bengal possesses 
more than double the number ‘of inhabitants 
of Bombay and of the Punjab; but the 
number of its elected Indian M: L.. C.’s is only 
equal to that of Bombay and slightly. greater 
than that of the Panjab. Bengal has a. larger- 
population than the following groups: the 
Punjab and the ©. P., Bombay. and O. P.. 
the Punjab and Burma, Bombay and Burma, 
the Panjab ‘and Assam, Bombay and Assam, 


‘and Bihar and Orissa and Assam. But in the 


Legislative Assembly Bengal possesses a. 
smaller number of elected Indian M. L.. As- 
than every oneof the above-mentioned. groups. 
of provinces. l 

Proportionate and disproportionate : voting: 


province. 


INDIANS IN BURMA 


strength can ‘be considered both from the 


point of view of provincial interests and from , 


that of the opportunity given to the people of 
each province to serve India and gain political 
experience. There is no reason why even 
a Single province should have proportionately 
less of such opportunity’ than any other 
This opportunity is a right and a 
_ privilege, and carries with it corresponding 

duties and responsibilities. The citizens of 
provinces which are proportionately under- 
' represented count for less as citizens to’ that 
extent. There is no reason why they should 
so count. They are also, to the extent of 
their under-representation, deprived of the 
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right and apatinis to serve India. There ° 
is no reason why they should be so 
deprived. 

The Indian National Congréss, the Indian 
National Liberal Federation, the Muslim 


-League, the non-Brahman Federation, and other 


similar bodies‘exist, not to perpetuate existing 
political and civic’ injustices and wrongs, but 
to apply such remedies and make such changes 
as would produce the best results .and give 
general satisfaction by making the ideal take 
the place of the actual, so far as may be. - 
For this reason [ draw their attention to the 
question of the voting strength of the provinces 
in the Legislative Assembly. 
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INDIANS IN. BURMA 


By AN INDIAN IN BURMA 


HILE Indian leaders and publicists have 
busied | themselves with commendable 
zeal in” ameliorating the condition of 

Indians in far-off Africa, they have failed 
lamentably to take into account the various 
pin-pricks that the Indians have to suffer at 
every turn under their very nose in Burma. 
Perhaps, Indians in Burma are too near to 
be seen truly. Butthe time has come for 
the question to be seriously ard effectively 
tackled in the interests of all concerned. 

_ There are clearly three parties to the 
affair; and their relative positions have to be 
considered to arrive at‘ any right or definite 
conclusion in the matter. In the first place, 
there are the Indians themselves. Secondly, 
the sons of the soil and last of all the 
‘Government-cum-European exploiters. The 
fight—yes, it isa fight, although not 
acknowledged by many is, therefore, a three 
cornered one; whicb, naturally makes the 
problem difficult and intricate. Let us 
consider the parties one after another. 

The Indians who number according to the 
1921 census 8,87,000—or roughly 7 per cent 
of: the total population, are scattered all over 
the province, but by far the largest proportion 
reside in Rangoon. They are engaged in 
various pursuits trade, law, industry, public 
service and predominantly, menial labour. 
According to the census of 1921 only about 


- gharry-wallahs, 


_ provinces, 


6 per cent, support themselves by public 
service and the professions and the balance 
by agricultural and industrial pursuits, labour 
and trade. It is well-known that in Burma 
rickshaw-pullers, shipping 
and bazar coolies, cartmen, barbers and 
sweepers are all Indians. These latter live 
under the most debasing and miserable — 
conditions, kut that is a different story. For 
our present purpose, itis necessary to point 
out that the name “Indian” in Burma does 
not representa united people as one would 
hope and expect. True, the Hindu-Muslim 
question is almost non-existent; but there is 


no solidarity among the Indians. We have 
the traditional extremists and moderates 
among ourselves in Burma, too. There is 


nothing like Indian opinion in this country 
(to call it a “province” is merely to blindly 
follow the established usage) ; or, if there is 
one, or is masqueraded as one, it is either 
feeble or partisan so that the other parties 
can afford to ignore it. One reason for this 
disunion or rather want of union is perhaps 
the apathy of the average Indian in Burma 
towards the problems that affect him as 
member of the Indian community. He 
pursues his calling with extraordinary zeal, 
but has hardly any community-consciousness. 
Racial pride among the people of the various 
I suspect, is also a barrier to 


kS 
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wholehearted union--though to a smaller 
extent, 


But a graver reason is afforded by th 
so-called Congressmen in Burma, of whom 


- there were plenty about 4 years ago, but, 


whose number is happily diminishing. These 
worthy folk, by their misshapen patriotism, 


. and ingenious propaganda have deliberately 


kept the Indians ignorant of their true 
position; and have opposed and scoffed at 
every attempt made by more honest and 
sensible men to form an association of Indians 
for safe-guarding Indian interests under the 
spacious cry of “Indo-Burma Unity.” These 
gentlemen so far forgot themselves in their 
noble mission, that, [ remember, four years 
ago, one Congress Secretary, appealing to 
the young men of “Indo-Burma’ to enlist 
as volunteers under the Congress flag. As 
early as 1921 Mr. S. Vedamurti, who later 
on became a member of the Council of State, 
then Editor of the Rangoon Daily News, 
mooted the idea of forming an Indian 
Association in his paper, to safe-guard Indian 
interests. It was the year of Gandhi, 1921 ; 
and the most vociferous section of the 
Indians in Rangoon, who suffered or pretend- 
ed, for reasons of their own, to suffer from 
the impact of: Gandhism, poopoohed the idea 
in the name of unity and even held up the 
author of tbe scheme to ridicule, forthe 
Indians and Burmans said they were cater 
cousins, because, the Buddha, the God of 
the Burmans, was an Indian. And because 
Indians and Burmans must in any case join 


hands to fight their common enemy, 
England. 
Thus did the Congressmen succeed in 


stifling the true and natural voice of the 
majority of Indians the majority who were 
both dumb and indifferent and mostly ignorant. 
For the next four years, nothing happened 
in this direction, until in June 1925, when 
the late U May Oung, then Burmese Home 


Member, introduced the Expulsion: of 
Offenders Bill into the Burma Legislative 
Council. The measure’ was obviously directed 


against the Indians in particular. It provided 


_for the expulsion from Burma for a speci- 


fied period of an individual not born or 
domiciled in Burma who is convicted by a 
Court of Law of certain criminal - offences, 
including political offences. The Government 
of Burma have always looked upon the 
Indians with an eye of suspicion as being 
the carriers and propagators of the virus of 
nationalism or non-co-operationin this country 
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‘of “developing” Burma. 


and they wanted if possible to send the 
agitators away. It was then that the Indians. 
were aroused from their complacent slumber.. 
A mass meeting was held on the 7th of June 
1925, where it was resolved to form an Indian 
Association to safe-guard Jndian interests. 
But the organisers of this meeting were 
again the same Congressmen, who; could not 
or would not get rid of-the fiction of Indo- 
Burman unity and who, therefore, declared 
that the aim of the proposed Association was. 
to safeguard Indian interests and to work in. 
unison with the Burmans. 

The Association, however, proved a still- 
born child. In the meantime the Hxpulsion. 
of Offenders’ Bill became law, with certain. 
modifications. ‘Simultaneously with the above 
bill another bill known as the Burma Sea- 
passengers’ Bill had been also introduced. 
Its object was to levy a tax of Rs. 5-—on 
every immigrant entering Burma by sea. 
This was directed against the Indian labourers. 
who immigrate into this country in large- 
numbers. This Bill was also passed: by the 
Burma Council but was vetoed by the- 
Viceroy, who was wise enough to see the- 
suicidal folly of putting restriction on the flow 
of Indian labour into Burma. ,The measure- 
was also strongly oppoged by the Huropean 
capitalists who depended almost wholly on 
Indian immigrant labour for their noble work 
The slender agitation 
caused by the above two measures having: 
subsided, the Indians once more settled 
down to their business and forgot all about 
them till recently they have been pulled. up 
by the ganja scare. Of this I will speak 
presently. / 

I have said that the Indians are unorga- 
nised, indifferent and mostly unconscious of 
the true situation. ‘Those who call themselves 
“leaders” and in fact possess some semblance- 
of leadership mainly belong to two classes— 
lawyers and merchants. Of the lawyers, almost 
all are moderates, or believers in the re- 
forms. Like their confreres in India and 
elsewhere, they do not bother about organis- 
ing Indian opinion, and are satisfied so long 
as they can make a noise in the Council and 
outside and nevertheléss remain in the good. 
books of the Goverament. Of the merchants, 
some are politicians, others are not. As 
merchauts, they have .most of them.,formed. 
themselves iato a Chamber of Commerce 
known as the Burma Indian Chamber of. 
commerce as distinguished. from. the Burma. 
Chamber of commerce, reptesenting Huropean 
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and the Burmese Chamber of commerce re- 
presenting indigenous interests. 

Those among them who are politicians too, 
generally take good care not to thresh out 
the problem, lest the bubble of Indo-Burman 
unity burst to the detriment of their com- 
mercial interests. The doctrines of unity 
of ideals and of brotherhood come handy 
to these people and they make the most of 
these shibboleths in order to advance their 
personal interests under their cover. That 
these gentlemen are not sincere in their 
protestations was clear a short time ago 
when the Government wanted to introduce 
the Agrarian’ Bill in the Council in 
April last. 
sort of protection to the 
soil against the rapacity of 
Who are these landlords ? Many of them 
are Indian merchants, money-lenders and 
lawyers, who, having amassed a fortune by 
their respective callings, have 
tremendous sums in real property in 
Burma. No less than 4 million acres of 
Burma’s earth have already passed into 
the hands of these people, who 
under’ the present tenancy laws, evict a 
cultivator at his sweet will, Millions of 
Burmans have been reduced -to mere land- 
less labourers. e Agrarian bill sought 
to mitigate the above situation to a very 
small extent. But, as soon’ as it was pub- 
lished, down came the Swarajist-capitalist 
thunder on the head of the hated bureau- 
cracy. The bill was condemned wholesale 
by Indian and Burman capitalists alike so 
that the Government had to postpone its 


tillers of the 


consideration. In- other words, the bill 
was dropped. 

That is the Indians. The Burmans, 
however, do not take the professions of 


Indians at their face-value. But they, too, 
are hopelessly divided and disorganised. 
There are councils and associations . and 
parties without number but most of them 
are mere names on paper, having no strong 
and disciplined organisations at their back. 
There are non-co-operators, Swarajists, mode- 
rates under different names—for the Barmaa 
politician is loth to . acknowledge his debt 
to Indian nomenclature openly, but none 
of them haye any definite programme of 
work. But in one thing they are all agreed 
namely, in their dislike, if not hatred, of 
Indians, whom they call the kala (foreigner) 
in contempt. Inspite of declarations made 
by seemingly important men to the cantrary, 


This bill sought: to give some 
landlords. - 


invested 


can, 
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it is a fact (and the sooner it is recognised’ 
the better) that the Burmans consider the- 
Indians as interlopers, as exploiters of | 


Burma’s wealth aud genuinely desire 
their withdrawal. The nationalists-moderates - 
want it now if possible. The Swaraijist- 
extremists think it expedient to defer the- 
date—that is all. Not that they appreciate- 
thraldom under the English. But they 
consider it something like a necessary evil.. 


The English are a superior people, physi- 
cally and otherwise and they must bow to- 
their superior strength. But they heartily 
resent the domination of Indians who are. 
slaves like themselves at home. They smart. 
under this double slavery, as some of them: 
are disposed to call it. 

The methods and tactics employed by- 
them to snub or expel the Indians are not 
always fair or intelligent. The attitude- 
taken up by them may not be wholly 
reasonable or even beneficial to their own 
interests. But the fact is there and there is- 
no use shirking or suppressing it. There is- 
a distinct movement among them for -the 
separation of Burma from India—and this- 
movement has the support of almost all 
educated Burmans.. The separatist movement 
may not succeed in the near future—owing 
to political causes. But the separatist ten-- 
dency is growing apace among the intelli- 
gentsia, and no ‘amount of pious bluff can- 
hide it. ; 

While Burman nationalism has taken a- 
distinctly anti-Indian turn, and the Indian 
politician is dealing in humbugs, the Govern- 
ment are following the policy of divide and- 
rule. In almost all matters as between 
Indians and Burmans they back up the 
Burmans, thereby making a gesture of sym-- 
pathy towards the people as well as making: 
the cleavage between the Indians and Bur- 
mans wider. The European community out- 
side the Government, too, pretend to support 
the sons of the soil. ‘They are out and out- 
supporters of the seperatist movement-—for 
different reasons ‘though. The European 
capitalists have little love for their Indian 
fellows—and would fain see the latter wiped 
out of Burma so that they might have an 
undisputed sway over the economic resour- 
ces of this country. 

The recent proposal of the Government 
to remove tite prohibition on the sale of: 


ganja is an instance oi the scant courtesy 
with - which Indians are treated by the- 
Government. 
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The story is interesting. Some time ago 
«March, 1925) the Burma Government ap- 
pointed a Committee to enquire and report 
~on the possibility of abolishing the poll-tax 
known as the capitation tax in Lower 
Burma and the thathameda tax in Upper 
‘Burma) to which strong exception had Been 
taken by the nationalist members of ‘the 
“Council. They were also asked to suggest 
alternative resources of revenue—because 
“the poll-tax brought to the treasury about a 
„erore of rupees a year, which the Govern- 
ment could ill-afford to lose. 

In the report the Committee did not 
recommend the abolition of the poll-tax but 
“in case the Government thought it fit to 
abolish it they suggested twelve alternative 
-sources of revenue which together were 
-expected to compensate the loss due to the 
„abolition of the poll-tax. One of these 
suggested sources is “sale of ganja’ estimated 
“to yield 4 lakhs of rupees a year. 


Now the Burmese Government, on 
-consideration of the Committee’s report, 
„did not decide to abolish the poll-tax 


but nevertheless, resolved to tap some of 
the sources of - revenue suggested, by the 
‘Committee, including the sale of ganja, which 
had. been prohibited in 1873. The Govern- 
«ment resolution on the point runs thus :--- 


“That the Government should take steps to sell 
„ganja in large towns involves the reversal of a 
policy which has been in force since 1873. The Sale 
-of Ganja in Burma, save for medical treatment of 
elephants. is prohibited, but the prohibition is more 
-nominal than real. It is common knowledge that 
Indian consumers experience little difficulty in 
-satisfying their requirements. It is generally 
‘believed that the drug does not appeal to the taste 
-of Burmans, in whose interests the policy of 
prohibition was adopted. It is impossible to re- 
concile a policy of prohibition: in respect of Ganja, 
‘for which Burmans have evinced no partiality with 
‘the policy of selling opium, which is, believed to 
be specially deleterious to Burmans. His Excelen- 
-.ey the Governor of Burma has therefore decided 
to intreduce the sale of Ganja to Indians as an 
-experiment in Rangoon. If .the experiment is 
-gsuecessful. its extension to other towns will be 
-considered”. 


organised action. 
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Every line of the above resolution shows 
a cynical disregard of the welfare of the 
Indian community. The policy of prohibiting 
Gauja was introduced in the interest of the 
Burmans and not of the Indians. But since 
the drug does not appeal to the Burmese 
taste, no prohibition is needed. Again, since 
the Government sells opium which is dele- 
terious to thé Burmans, why should not. 
they sell Ganja whichis deleterious to the 
Indians ? Hine logic, indeed. The Minister 
of Excise is a Chinaman. 

The Rangoon Corporation has recently 
adopted a resolution condemning the Govern- 
ment proposal and an Anti-Ganja and opium 
Committee has been formed under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. S5. A. 8..Tyabjee, Swarajist 
M. I. ©. of Burma. It remains to be seen 
what effectthe activities of these bodies have 
upon the Government’s action. It is clea, 
however, that occasional and spasmodic oftorts 


- of this nature cannot become really effective 


and produce lasting results. 
in organised action. 


The, Indian population forms only about 
7 per cent of the population of Burma, of 
which 5 per cent are immigrants and about 
2.-per cent born in this couytry. Of the 
immigrants about 6 per cent follow trade 
and’ the professions and 94 per cent are’ 
labourers. About only 4 per cent of the 
labourers, again, are domiciled ; the remainder 
are in a state of flux. Of the 6 per 
cent who follow the arts, professions and 
trade very few indeed have any intention 
of settling in Burma. ‘This feature of Indian 
life perhaps stands in the way of unity and 
But the time is come to 
take stock of the real situation instead of 
drifting along the current of time towards 
an unknown destination. So long as the 
Indians are disorganised .and so long as they 
lack a definite policy and programme ` but 
dabble with -all sorts of political formulas, 
they cannot expect to be heard or 
respected. 


The remedy lies 
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NOTES 


. ; 
How Tagore has been Misrepresented 


” It is not necessary to point out all the 
misquotations of which Miss Mayo has been 
guilty in “Mother India.” We will give 
here only one passage from Rabindranath 
Tagore’s essay in Count Keyserling’s Book 
of Marriage which she has misquoted. Tagore 
writes :— 

“The desire, however, against which India’s 
solution of the marriage problem declared war, 
is one of Nature's most powerful fighters ; conse- 
quently, the question of how to overcome it was 
not au easy one. ‘ ‘ 
India, at which. this attraction between the sexes 
reaches its height: so if marriage is to be regulat- 
ed according to the social will, it must be finished 
with before such age, Hence the Indian custom 
of early marriage.” (Book of Marriage. page 112) 


Io quoting this passage Miss Mayo has 


left out the words “said India” which we 


have italicised, making if appear as if the 
views expressed therein were Tagore’s instead 
of being those of people who support early 
marriage, which isenot identical with child- 
marriage. It must also be borne in mind 
` by foreigners that the Hindu child-marriage 
is followed by another ceremony after the 
attainment of puberty, prescribed by the 
shastras, before the bride and bridegroom 
can live as husband and wifey. This is the 
normal practice, though there are deviations 
from it. The Hindu child-marriage is in 
fact, according to the Sbastras, an espousal. 
In the same essay of Tagore’s there are 


words like, “these must have been the lines. 


of argument,” “such was the conclusion,” ete. 
showing that he was not giving expression 
to his own views, 

Miss Mayo, being a dishonest woman, has 
not given Tagore’s own views, which are 
given at the end of his paper. “Lot me,” 
he says,- “as an individual Indian, offer in 
conclusion my own personal contribution. to 
the discussion of the marriage” question 
generally.” “In our language we call the 
power of woman over man by the name of 
Shakti. Deprived of Shakti the creative 
process in society languishes, and man, 
losing his vitality, becomes mechanical in his 


habits..... The manner in which the relations: 


between the sexes have been regulated in 
our country has left no room for the action 


There is a particular age, said 


of this Shakti z...” This would show to any 
honest reader that Tagore is not a supporter: 
of the prevailing marriage customs of India. 


? bnaasssad 


League Dominated by’ Scheming, 
Imperialists 


Reuter thus reports a-‘speech of Mi 
Hambro, delegate from Norway to the L3ague:: 
of- Nations this year, at one of the League- 
meetings :— - 

Geneva, Sept, 8.. 

Vociferous applause punctuated a vigorous speech 
of M. Hambro Of Norwav, who | frequently glanced 
at Sir Austen Chamberlain. criticised the work of" 
the Council and spoke of the secret activity of the- 
Council within the Council. Discussing the impor-. 
tant agenda before the General Council, M. Hambro.. 
finally asked why the Under-Secretaries of the- 
League only belonged to the great Powers and said. 
that Norway admired the work of the Secretariat, 
but it would do even moreif the Powers that were- 
still outside were brought inside. Delegates rose 
and patted M. Hambro on his back as he returned. 


to his seat.—Reuter. 


M. Hambro represented a country which 
contains only 26 lakhs of people. But he could: 
speak the truth without fear, because he is 
a free man. The so-called Indian delegates. 
of India, not being free men, are or profess- 
to be full of admiration for the League !' 


Rabindranath Tagore’s Repudiation 


Some Indian newspapers have | already 
shown by quoting the exact: words of the- 
poet Rabindranath Tagore from Count 
Keyserling’s Book of Marriage that by 
omitting a few words therefrom here and there 
Miss Mayo has made it appear that opinions. 
which were not the poets were really his. 
She has also -refrained deliberately from. 
quoting his own opinions,. which are to be- 
found towards the end of ‘his essay on the 
Indian ideal of marriage. This essay originally- 
appeared in Bengali in Prabasi. [he reviewer 
of Miss Mayo’s “Mother India” in the London 


New Statesman went one better than her.. 


He attributed to the poet an opinion which 
even that lying woman had not done. Having- 
accidentally come across this malicious review: 
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the poet has sent from Moendoek, Bali, a 


‘letter of protest to The Manchester Guardian. 


He has favored us with a copy of his letter, 
from which we reproduce a few paragraphs. 
Says he:— 


. While travelling in this island of Bali, I have 
Just chanced upon a copy of the New Statesman 
of the 16th of July, containing the review'of a 
book on India written by a tourist from America. 
` The reviewer, while supporting with an unctuous 
virulence all the caiumnies heaped upon our 
‘people by the authoress, and while calling repeat- 
ed attention to the alleged common Hindu vice 
of untruthfulness even amongst the greatest of us, 
has made public a malicious piece. of fabrication, 
not as one of the specimens picked up from a 
- show-case of wholesale abuse displayed in this or 
some other book, but as a gratuitous information 
about the truth of which the writer tacitly 
insinuates his own personal testimony. It runs 
thus : “The poet Sir Rablndranath Tagore expresses 
-in print his conviction that marriage should -be 
- consummated before puberty in order to avert the 
vagaries of female sexual desire.” (Italics ours. Ed., 


MM. R.) 


Then, referring to another but an allied 
kind of lies, namely, war-lies, the poet adds: 


We have become painfully familiar with deliber- 
-ate circulation of hideous lies in the West against 
- enemy countries, but a similar propaganda against 
individuals, whose couutrymen have obviously 
- Offended the writer by their political aspiration, 
‘has come to me as a surprise. If the people of 
the United States had: ever made themselves 
‘ politically obnoxious to England, it is imaginable 
how an English writer of this type would take a 
. gloating delight in proving, with profuse helps 
from the news columns in the American journals, 
their criminal propensity and quote for his support 


their constant indulgence in vicarious enjoyment . 


- of crimes through cinema pictures. But would he 
in the fiercest frenzy of his rhetoric running 
. amok, dare make the monstrous accusation, let 
us say, against the late President Wilson, for ever 
having expressed his pious conviction that the 
lynching of the Negroes was a ‘moral necessity in 
a superior civilisation for 
‘virtues ? Or would he venture to ascribe _ to 
Professor Dewey the theory that centuries of witch 
burning have developed in the Western peoples 
: the quick moral sensitiveness that helps them in 
= judging and condemning: others whom they do not 
know or understand or like, and about whose 
culpability they are, never in lack of conclusive 
- evidence ? But has it been made so easily possible 
in my case. such a deliberately untruthful irres- 
ponsibility in this writer, condoned by the editor, 
‘ by the fact that the victim was no better than a 
British subject who by accident of his birth has 


happened to be a Hindu and not belonging to the © 


Muslim community, which according to the writer 
is speci ally favoured by his people and our govern- 
. ment f i 


He concludes his long letter thus :— 


The writer tn the New Statesman has suggest-' 
. ed for the good of the world that the people of 
_ India, condemned by the tourist for malpractices, 


cultivating Christian . 


% 
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should never be assisted by the benevolent 
British soldiers safely to preserve their existence 
and continue their race. He evidently chooses to 
ignore the fact that these people have maintained 
their life and culture without the help of the 
British soldiers for a longer series of centuries 
than his own people have. However that may be, 
I shrink from borrowing my wisdom from this 
source and make a similarly annihilating suggestion 
for his kind of writers who spread about the 
malignant contagion of race-batred; because, in 
spite of provocations, we should haye a patient 
faith in human nature for its unlimited capacity 
for improvement; and let us hope to be rid of 
the lurking persistence of barbarism in man, not 
thrzugh elimination of the noxious elements by 
physical destruction, but through the education of 
mind and a discipline of true culture. 


Katherine Mayo’s Mendacity 


We have shown conclusively in our last 
number, page 361, that Miss Mayo’s “Mather 
India” begins with a lie. Since. then 
Mahatma Gandhi has shown in Young India 
what liberties she has taken with the views 
he has expressed on various occasions and 
in his organ. He has also categorically denied 
having given her the message which she 
writes he gave her. 

Mr. Popley of Madras has® written fhe 
Indian Witness that mady things which Miss 
Katherine Mayo ascribes .to Miss Bose, 
Principal of the Victoria College, - Lahore, 
were never said by the latter. 

Some facts there may be in Miss Mayo’s 
book, correctly stated, But some such facts, 
served up with half-truths, garbled extracts 
and lies, cannot make a book truthful. That 
she is an anti-Indian propagandist has been 
shown in our last issue, pp, 360-361. 


Abbe Dubois, a Precursor of Miss Mayo 


Miss Mayo has borrowed some of her 
statements from Abbe Dubois’s book on 
Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies. 
In order to show what kind of man this 
abbe was and that hewas paid by the Hast 
Indian Company to write what he did and 
also got-a pension from the same Company, 
we quoted the following passage in the last 
number but one of Prabast from the eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol, 
vill, p. 624:— 

“But his great work washis record of Hindu 


Manners, Customs and Ceremonies. Immediately 
on his arrival in India he saw that the work of a 
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Christian missionary should be based on a thorough 
acquaintance with the innermost life and character 
of the native population. Accordingly he abjured 
Enropean society, adopted. the native style of 
clothing, and made himselfin habit and costume 
as much like a Hindu as he could. He gained an 
extraordinary welcome among people of all castes 
and conditions, and is still spoken of in many 
parts of South India with affection and esteem 
as “the prince’s son, the noblest of Huropeans.” 


“Althcugh Dubois modestly disclaimed the rank 
of an author, his collections were not so much 
drawn from the Hindu sacred books as from his 
own careful and vivid observations ; and it is this, 
united to a remarkable. prescience, that makes hls 
- work so valuable. It is divided into three parts : 
(1) a general view of society in India, and 
especially of the caste system; (2: the four 
states of -Brahmanital life ; (3) religion—feasts, 
temples, objects of worship. Not only does the 
abbe give a shrewd, clear sighted, candid account 
of the manners and customs of the Hindus, but 
he provides a very sound estimate of the British 
position in India, and makes some eminently just 
observations on the difficulties of adminisiering the 
Empire according to Weslern notions. of civilivation 
and progress with the limited resources that are 
available. Dubois’s French Ms. was purchased for 
eight thousand rupees. by Lord Wiliam Bentinck 
for the East India Company in _ 1807 ; in 1816 an 
English translation was published, and of this 
edition about 1864 a curtailed reprint was issued. 
The abbe; however, largely recast his work, and 
of this revised text (now in the India e) an 
edition with fotes was published in, 1897 by 
H. K. Beauchamp. Dwbois left India in January 
1823. with a special pension conferred on him by 
the Hast India Company and on reaching Paris was 
appointed director of tne Missions Etrangeres, of 
which he afterwards became superior (1836-2839).” 


The words italicised by us in the above 
extract leave no doubt that he was paid 
by the Hast India Company, then the rulers 
of British India, to do what he did. As at 
the time when he was in India, there was 
little love lost between England and France, 
the very fact of his receiving Rs. 8,000 and 
a special pension from the English shows 
that he did his semi-political work very 
satisfactority. He served the government 
of the’ Hast India Company also by providing 
them with an excuse for not administering 
the affairs -of India according to civilized 
notions 6f progress. That excuse was, “the 
limited resources available.” But these “limited 
resources” have sufficed to enrich England 
at the cost of India. These limited resources 


were what tempted Englishmen and other. 


Europeans to come to India to shake the 
pagoda tree. 

In order to gain the confidence of ‘the 
people of India, he embraced “in many 
respects the prejudices of the natives’”— 


so good a Christian was he. .Apart from the 
62—14 


. political 


motive—namely, blackening the 
life and character of the people in order to 
prove to occidentals their unfitness for 
independence—which one may fairly impute 
to him, he had a “religious” motive. In 
spite of his “becoming all but a Hindu”, 
he could not gain many converts. Those 
whom he could convert were, he says, 
mostly pariahs or beggars; “and the rest 
were composed of Sudras, vagrants, outcasts 
of several tribes, who being without resources 
turned Christian in order to’ form connexions 
chiefly for the purpose of marriage, or with 
some other interested views.’ He, therefore, 
had recourse fo a different method to gain 
proselytes, vz, to write the book on which 
his “fame” rests. He telis us of this motive 
in the preface to his book. 

. “There is one motive which above all others 
has influeaced my determination. It struck me 
that a faithful picture of the wickedness and 
Icongruities of polytheism and- idolatry would 
by its very ugliness help greatly to set off the 
beauties and perfections of. Christianity. It was 


thus that the Lacedaemonians placed drunke 
Slaves in the sight of their children in order to 


inspire the latter with a horror of intemperance.” 


A man working with such amotive cannot 
help saying and suggesting much that is 
false. But supposing his “picture of the 
wickedness and incongruities”, of the Hindu 
religion were really “faithful,” a record of 
the wickedness and incongruities alone of 
a religion cannot be ¥ faithful description 
of it. And’ yet Abbe Dubois’s book is 
considered authoritative in many quarters! 
And it is to this biassed and mercenary 
writer that Miss Mayo is indebted for some 
of her false statements. 


4 


Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s Child-marriage Bill 


ir. Harbilas Sarda’s Hindu Child- 
marriage Bill has been referred to a select 
committee. Its objéct is twofold, “The 
main object, by declaring invalid the 
marriages of girls below 12 years of age, is to 
put a stop to such girls becoming widows. 
The second object, by laying down the 
minimum marriageable ages of boys and 
girls, is to prevent, so far as may be, their 
physical and moral deterioration by removing 
a principal obstacle to their physical and’ 
mental development,” 

If the Bill passes into law, the 
first object will be fully gained ; but not 
so the second object. The bill fixes the 


t 
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: minimum marriageable age of girls at 12, 
and that of boys at 15. If boys and girls 
be married at 16 and 13 respectively, even 
that caunot prevent physical, moral and 
mental deterioration. The bill, therefore, 
errs on the side of extreme caution— 
particularly as it makes the marriage of 
girls of eleven permissible after obtaining 
a licence from district magistrates. 


We do not condemn Mr. Sarda’s caution. 


He himself would like to make the minimum 
marriageable age of girls sixteen. But 
he wishes to carry with him, as far as may 


be practicable, those sections of the Hindu 
community which go in for. marriages of 
girls below 12. Giving him every credit 
for his good motive, we would urge that 
the minimum marriageable age for girls 
should be fixed at 14. At present -the 
number of girls in orthodox families who are 
married at the age of 15 or 16 or 17 is by 
no means negligible, and the number of those 
who are married at 12 is very large. There- 
fore, to fix the minimum age at 1? would 
not raise it in the case of the educated 
classes. We shall show before we conclude 
this note what the average age of marriage 
of girls actually is. | 

From what has -been written above, it 
will have been seen that the proposed law 
is not in the least of a revolutionary 
character. It is not at all likely to produce 
any commotion even in the orthodox section 
of the Hindu community. Yet what did - Sir 
Alexander Muddiman, the then Home Member 
of the Government of Jndia, say when the bill 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
on the Ist February last ? Said that 
Honourable Member :-— 

“Sir, I do not desire to break the convention 
that Bills should not be opposed at the introduc- 
tion stage: but this is a Bill of a very peculiar 
character which requires the sanction of the Gov- 
ernor General. All that I wish to say is that. ‘on 
behalf the Government, I shall oppose any other 
motion after motion for introduction, other than a 
motion for circulation.” . 

' So, but for the “eonvention’’, referred to 
by him, he would have opposed even the 
introduction of this “very peculiar bill !” 


Not having any skill in thought-reading, . 


we cannot definitely say why Sir Alexander 
Muddiman expressed bis determination, “on 
behalf of the Government,” to oppose all motions 
except the one for the circulation of ‘the bill. 
Had he not been transferred to another sphere 
of action, 
being referred to a select . committee. His 


he would have opposed the bill ` 
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successor, Mr. Crerar,has followed the policy 
outlined by him, by opposing the motion for 
the reference of the bill to a select committee 
and insisting upon its circulation for obtaining 
the opinion of the public on if. As the 
Government: does not care a straw for public 
Opinion when it goes! against the opinion of 
the bureaucracy and non-official British 
opinion here and in Britain’ and against 
British interests generally, this anxiety for 
ascertaining public opinion is farcical in the 
extreme. And what is there to ascertain? 
For about half a century the controversy on 
the marriageable age vf girls has gohe on. 
All the Sanskrit verses which. have anything 
to do with it have been quoted by reformers 
and orthodox people. There are some who 
ate opposed to reform and there are others 
who want reform. Census figures show 
decade after decade that the age of marriage 
of girls has been rising, proving that the 
cause of reform has been gaining and the 
cause of blind conservatism losing adherents. 
If nothing is to be done until there is no 
one left to oppose reform, one would have 
to wait till doomsday. 

It is stated in the Censys Report for 
India, Vol, i, p. 159: % 

“Whatever be the causes to which the change 
may be attributed the figures clearly’ show an 
increase in the numbers of those in the early age- 
categories, who are still unmarried. The move- 
ment is most marked in the Hindu community 
but is shared .by the other religions... The 
change is most conspicuous in the age-categories 
10 to 15 for women and 10 to 20 for men.--...In 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa the rise in the age 
of marriage is marked. The number of males 
left unmarried between the ages of 10 and 15 
has risen from 826 per thousand in 1891 to 
868 per thousand in 1921, the increase in the 
age period 15 to 20-being from 594 to 665. The 
case of girls is still more striking, the figures 
being given in the marginal table; tand for both 
males and females the rise during the last -decade 
has been exceptionally high.” 

The marginal table is given below. 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. — 
Number unmarried per mille girls aged 


Year ‘5-10 10-15 
1924 891 494. 
1911 851 422 
1901 836 - 402 
1891 827 372 


As “the custom of child marriage was 
most prevalent in Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Baroda, the Central India tract and Hyderabad,” 
the above table is somewhat encouraging. 

As regards Bengal, the Census Super- 
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intendent writes in the Bengal Census Report, 
1921, page 269, that “For practical purposes 
we may take it that the average age of the 
bride in a marriage in Bengal is 12!/e and 
that of the bridegroom rather under 20.” 
This average age in 192i must be 
much higher now in 1927. As Bengal is 
une of the provinces »where child marriage 
has been most prevalent and as here 
the average. age is above 12 and 15 for 
the bride and ‘the bridegrcom respectively, 
fixing the lowest marriageable age at 12 and 
15 is rather going backward than forward. 

It is stated in the Census Report for 
India 1921, Vol. i, page 157, that child- 
marriagé “is not exclusively a Hindu custom, 
and of the Hindus who are most addicted to 
the practice it is among the lower rather 
than the higher castes that the custom is 
most rigidly observed.” The higher castes 
are more educated than ‘the lower. The 
Spread of education then helps the cause of 
social reform. But the Government has all 
along directly or indirectly prevented the 
adoption of the principle of universal and 
compulsory elementary education on the plea 
of want of money, though there is always 
money enough to increase the salaries and 
allowances of the pampered European services 
and to incur increased recurring and capital 
expenditure of a military character. 

It is not that the Government has never 
passed any laws affecting socio-religious 
practices. The law abolishing suttee and the 
law validating Hindu widow-remarriage were 
passed on the sole responsibility of the 
Government, when there were no legislative 
councils containing a considerable number 
of elected representatives of the people. But 
now, when there are such councils and when 
arepresenative of the people introduces social 
legislation ‘with the .concurrence of the 
majority of his elected colleagues, the Govern- 
ment opposes it! Western propagandists tell the 
world that we are unfit for self-rule because, 
among other things, there is child-marriage 
in India ; and the British bureaucracy and 
people take: advantage of such propaganda, 
But when, in addition to carrying on agi- 
lation against it, we want gradually to 
abolish it by legislation, the Government 
declares its opposition to such legislation ! 
What-is the reason ?' 

It cannot be that the Goverament has 
yrown more timid than before ; because it 
nas passed various repressive and other laws 
and taken other steps in the teeth of 


there are other reasons. 
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vehement popular agitation and opposition. 
It cannot be that it has never undertaken 
legislation relating to social customs. We 
are driven, therefore, to the conclusion that 
It may be `that 
as the social backwardness of the people 
is stated to be one of the reasons for the 
continuance of British predominance, the 
British bureaucracy want this backward 
condition to last as long as possible. It 
may be that as child-marriage and child- 
maternity is a cause of the physical and 
mental deterioration of the people and of 
backwardness in education, and as these 
stand in the way of India having a virile 
and politically self-assertive people, the 
bureaucracy would not like the disappearance 
of child-marriage and child-maternity. It 
may also be that as the bureaucracy have 
now lost the confidence of the intelligentsia, 
they wish to pander to the superstitions of 
the masses in order to maintain whatever 
hold they may have on them. But whatever 
the cause may be, we wish to tell the 
bureaucracy that if our social backwardness 


_beurged as a justification for the continuation of 


British predominance, it must be because that 
predominance is to be used for promoting the 
cause of social progress. If the British 
bureaucracy will not help us to be socially 
progressive, they must make room for those 
who will. 


That social legislation may be necessary 
for the advancement or maintenance of 
social ideals is proved by the fact that 
“even in England, where child-marriages are ' 
unknown and early marriges are exceptions, 
it has been found necessary to fix the ages 
below which boys and girls may not marry.” 

Those Hindus who are opposed to social 
legislation but want the abolition of child- 
marriage should inform the public what 
public meetings they have addressed, what 
articles they have written and what pamphlets 
they have published in furtherance of social 
reform in this particular. 


As regards Mr. Sarda’s bill itself, the 
select committee ought to consider whether 
the prescription of some deterrent punish- 
ment for the guardians of boys and girls 
married below 15 and 12 may not be subs-° 
tituted for the invalidation of such marriages. 
For, when once’ boys and girls are married 
according to the prescribed religious rites, 
it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
get suitable matches for them again, even 
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if the rites first undergone were declared 
legally invalid. . 

_ As child-marriage is not an exclusively 
Hindu custom, there ought to be a law for 
Its prevention applicable to-the followers of 
all religions. But perhaps it is best to leave 
the initiative to the leaders of the different 
communities concerned. 


Exploitation of Bengal Youths by ~ 
election candidates 


In our J uly number, p. 82, we wrote : 


“The worst enemies of our student population 
are the political leaders who have been shrewdly 
exploiting the noble patriotism of our young men 
by turning them by the thousand into unpaid 
servants for their personal glorification or ambition. 

Ve have noticed that for several months before 
the Council elections of 1926 and the Municipal 
elections early in 1927, in every ward of Calcutta 
the students’ brigade was drilled, organised, and 
put under requision by designing political candi- 
dates of one particular party....When did these 
blind tools of amhitious politicians get any sufficient 
time to prepare for their examinations?” 


The latest evidence in support of our 
statement has been furnished by the follow- 
ing appeal issued early in August 1927 :— ` 


Corporation Byr-ELection' 
APPEAL to Youre Men or CALCUTTA 


Three hundred volunteers_of which two hundred 
have „already been enlisted on Wednesday, are 
required to work in the Corporation Bye-election 
in Ward XII for the Congress candidate, Sj. Abani 
Kumar Dutt. Enrolment will be made at_ 10, 
Hastings Street, under the direction of Sj. Kiran 
Sankar Roy. between 10am. to 6 pm., to-day, 
Thursday, Young men of Calcutta! muster 
strong, 

Akhil Chandra Datta. 

J. M. Sen-Gupta. 

T. C, Goswami. 

Sarat C. Bose. 

.- Satyendra Ch. Mitra. 

J. M. Das-Gupta. 

.Nirmal Chunder Chunder. 

, C, Roy. 

Nalini Ranjan Sarkar. 

We do not support but have always 
opposed and criticised the bureaucratic desire 
for an ‘atmosphere of pure study.” But it 
is not right that students should be turned 
into unpaid (or paid) election agents by any 
party. X 


Eaman 


The Mid Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 


The Pan-Pacife Union is well-known for 
its numerous activities and. achievements. It 
+ 


„border on the Pacific, the 
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is an organisation which is in no way the - 
agency of any Government, yet having the 
goodwill of all, with the Presidents and 
Premiers of Pacific lands as its Honorary 
Heads. Affiliated and working -with this 
Union are Chambers of Commerce, and Educa- 
tional, Scientific and other bodies. It is 
supported in part by Government and part 
by private appropriation and subscriptions. 
Its central office is in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
because of its location at the ocean’s cross- 
roads. Its management is under an Interna- 
tional Board. Its object is to bring together 
from time to time in friendly Conference 
leaders on all lines of thought and action in 
the Pacific Area that they .may become 
better acquainted and assist them in ‘a œo- 
operative effort for the advancement of 
those interests which are common to all the 
peoples. It has established a Pan-Pacific 
Research Institution, where primarily the 
work will be along the lines necessary. in 


‘solving the problem of food-production in the 


Pacific Area. The Union has conducted a- 
number of successful Conferences, Scientific, 
Educational, Journalistic, Commercial, Fisher- 
ies, and most vital of all, on thg conservation 
of food and food-prodycts in the Pacific 
Areas. A Conference on Education was 


_ called by the President of the United States 


at Honolulu in April, 1927. It has now been 
decided to hold a  Pan-Pacific Women’s 
Conference in July, 1928. The Subjects to 
be discussed are wide and varied and are 
divided into five Sections : Education, Health, 
Social Service, Women in Industry and. 
Women in Government. Miss Jane Adams, 
Hullhouse, Chicago, has consented to be the 
Chairman. The Chairmen of the Five S-c- 
tions are local women who would like to have 
on their committees at least one woman from 
each country. Although India does not 
interests of its 
women are so nearly allied to the Pacific 
that there will be mutual benefit by India 
joining this Conference. Most of the Eastern 


- countries, such-as China, Japan, Siam, Korea, 


Indo-China, have already decided to. send 
their representatives. I trust that the women 
of India will also avail themselves of this 
opportunity offered to them of getting into 
contact with the great Nations of the Pacific. 
I do not know how far our Government will 
be willing to lend a helping hand, though 


- the Governments of the other countries are 


co-operating with their women. Some 
Members of the Union are visiting India, 


Sead 
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notably Miss Grace Shavnon, Miss: Flora Lyn 
Cadwell, Dr. Caroline Furnese. They hope 
to meet the women of India and interest 
them in the Conference. The Correspondents 
in India in connection with the. Conference 
are Mrs. M. E. Cousins, Secretary, Women’s 
Indian Association, Adyar, Madras, Mrs. S. K. 


Datta, National Y, W.C. A, Calcutta, Mrs 
Palmer, National Council of Women, Delhi, 


Sreemati Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, Orga- 
nising Secretary, All-India Women’s Educa- 
tional Conference, Mangalore. 

KamMaLADEVI CHATTOPADHYAYA | 


*" . “An Exploded Myth” 


The Indian Social Reformer of Bombay 
, writes :— 


An Exploded Myth: The editor of Capital 
the well-known commercial journal, has exploded 
once for all an old fable which has been repeated 
times withont number, as if it was’ gospel truth, by 
opponents of Indians for self-government of India. 

e reproduce his remarks in another column. 
This story with suitable modification is repeated in 
Miss Katherine Mayo’s book at page 282. The 
Maharaja, to whom it was originally attributed, 
when asked by the editor of Copital whether it 
was true, fiercely answered: “Lie, my friend, a 
damned lie. We Rajputs never offend the inoffen- 
sive ; when we insult our foes, we give them the 
chance to retaliate with the sword.” In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note the practice which 
prevailed in India when troops were on the march. 

he following is taken from the remarkable auto 
biographical fragment of Nana Fadnavis printed 
as an appendix to an old memoir of his life 
recently published for the University of Bombay 
by the Oxford University Press. Nana Fadnavis 
writes ; “After his investiture, Madhavrao Sahib 
having had his audience of leave, we started on 
our way home and returned to Poona. On 
the road, one day, an infantry soldier seized a 
young woman in a field and threw her down, 
with the intention of committing a rape ; one of 
the troopers on duty, observing if. galloped up 
and pierced him to the heart with his spear. 


Thus I had before mean example of the conse-' 


quences of indulgence in the passions.” The 
translator, Lieut.-Co!. John Briggs, who was the 
Resident at the Court of Satara in the. middle of 
the last century, explains in a foot-note: “On 
the occasion of the marcn of troops through 
the country, it is usual to post safeguards 
‘to protect the persons and property of the 
inhabitants; and it is. concluded that the. 
trooper, meeting with resistance from the foot- 
soldier. felt himself authorised to act as he did.” 
The rules of war, as laid down in that encyclopzedia 
of Hindu history and culture, the Mahabharata, 
absolutely forbade as heinous sin the molestation 
of women and unarmed and peaceful inhabitants 
during the operations of war, and these rules, accord- 
ing to the grudging testimony of hostile Mahome- 
dan historians, were strictly enforced by the illus- 
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trious Shivaji in his army. Miss Katherine Mayo’s 
statement, therefore, as applied to the Marathas is 
not less a lie than in the case of the Rajputs. 


The extract from Capital, referred to 


above, is given below. 

Miss Katherine Mayo is seemingly conscious 
of her limitations, for she shows a_ fondness for 
smoking-room stories to eke out her mess of 
stale kail. Those who told them to her puiled her 
leg egregiously. Take the following for instance : 

‘Here is astory from the lips of one whose 


‘veracity has never. I believe, been questioned, 


The time was the stormy period in 1920 when the 
new Reforms Act was casting doubt over the land 
and giving rise to the persistent rumour that 
Britain was about to quit India. My informant, 
an ‘merican of long Indian experience, was 
visiting one of the more important of the princes— 
a man of great charm, cultivation and force, whose 
work for his State was of the first order. The 
prince’s Dewan was also present and the three 
gentlemen had been talking at ease, as became 
the old friends that they, were. 
‘His Highness does not believe,’ said the Dewan, 
‘that Britain is going to leave India, But still. 
under this new regime in England, they may be 
so ill-advised. So, His Highness is getting his 
troops in shape, accumulating munitions and 
coining silver. And if the English do, go, three 
months afterwards not a rupee or a virgin will 
be left in all_ Bengal.’ e ee 
_ ‘To this His Highness sitting in his capital 
distant from Bengal by half the breadth of India, 
cordially agreed. His ancestors through the ages 
had been predatory Mahratta chiefs.’ 
heard the original of that story much better 
and more racily told more than forty years ago. 
The actors were Lord Dufferin and Sir Pertab 
Singh, the gallant Rajput who so often acted as 
Regent of Jodhpur. , 
“What wouid happen if the British left India ?” 
asked the Viceroy. i l 
“What would happen,” replied the Rajput 
warrior ? “I would call to my Jawans to boot.and 
saddle and in amonth there would not be a 
virgin or a rupee left in Bengal.” ee 
I knew Sir Pertab well, and at the Curzonian 
durbar I asked him if this conversatiun had ever 
taken place. “Lie, my_ friend. a damned lie,” he 
answered fiercely.. “We, Rajputs, never offend 
the inoffensive. When we insult our foes, we give 
them the chance to retaliate with the sword.” I 
am tempted to quote Sidney Smith on American 
gullibility: but why libel a nation for the rantings 
of an eccentric woman ? ; 


The brutal and ribald story’ has been 
often repeated, each time ‘in new settings, 
showing that occidentals of a certain type, of 
both sexes, have a liking for such putridity. 

We found it in Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s 
“The Awakening of India” years ago when it 
was first published. In our-review of it, we 
took the autkor to task for sullying his pages 
with it. In Mr. Wells’s New Machiavelli, 
(published 1913) Remington refers to it, and 
speaks: of the ruler in the north-west as 
apocry phal. 

¢ 
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Bengal and Its People 


The Indian Social Reformer of Bombay 


extracts the following passage from “Mother 
India” :— 


“Bengal is the seat-of bitterest political unrest 
~—thé producer of India’s main crop of „anarchists, 
omb-throwers and assassins. Bengal is also 
among the most sexually exaggerated regions of 
india :and medical and police authorities _in'any 
country observe the link beween that quaility and 
“queer” criminal minds—the exhaustion of normal 
avenues of excitement creating a thirst and a search 
in the abnormal for gratification, But Bengal also is 
the stronghold of strict purdah, and one cannot but 
speculate as to how many explosions of eccentric 
crime jn which the young politicals of Bengal have 
indulged, were given the detonating touch by the 


unspeakable flatness of their purdah-deadened home | 


lives, made the more irksome by, their own half- 
igested dose of foreign doctrines.’ (‘Mother 
India, p. 118.) 


The comments of the Editor of the Indian 
Social Reformer on this passage are given 
below. 


It is strange—is it not ?—-that this (according 
_ to Miss Mayo) God-forsaken province should have 
produced during this last century tue largest 
number of great Indians Who have attained an 
International reputation. Raja Rammohun Roy, 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, Keshub Chandra Sen, Swami 
Vivekananda in the sphere of religion: Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt, Toru Dutt, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Sarojini Naidu in the region of poetry ; Sir Jagadis 
Chunder Bose and Sir P. C. Ray in the realm of 
science ; Sir Surendranath Banerjee, Lord Sinha, 
and Chittaranjan Das in politics; Sir Gurudas 
Banerjee.and Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee in education. 
What a brilliant gallaxy to spring out of the muck 
of Miss  Katherme Mayo’s “most sexually, 'ex- 
aggerated province’! Even New York and Chicago, 
we fency, have not produced greater men in 80 
many spheres and in comparatively so short a 


* 


time ! i 

Ás regards the alleged connection between 
the political unrest in Bengal and the so- 
called sexual exaggeration of this province, 
our contemporary observes: 


The Indian political extremist of the Partition 
days was described as a .sexual pervert. Those 
who knew him laughed at this description. But 
very few outside Calcutta, or, at most Bengal, 
knew anything of him. We ourselves did not 
realise the full extent of this calumny until we 
had unimpeachable testimony toits utter faisity. 
The late Sir Narayan Chandavarkar with Mr. 
Justice Beachcroft was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to examine the cases cf some 
scores of men, mostly students, who were held 
in confinement for alleged compl city in auarchist 
doings. The committee, we think, personally 
interviewed some of them. Its proteedings were 
private, but this writer distinctly remembers Sir 
Narayan, when he returned from Calcutta, telling 
him that the talk about the. degeneracy of those 
boys was , pare bunkum. On the contrary, they 


‘be defiant, 


, wars would 
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had, he said in effect, made a religion of physi- 
cal fitness. The Gita was' their manual of con- 
duct and dévotion, and hard physical exercise 
was a regular part of their daily discipline. Miss 
Katherine Mayo need not have come all the way 
to India to verify the observation of medical and 
police authorities about “the exhaustion of normal 
avenues of excitement creating a thirst and a 
Search in the abnormal for its gratification.” 
“Mother India,” we fancy, had its origin in such 
a thirst leading to. such a search. The muck is in 
Miss Katherine Mayo’s mind more thanin Bengal 
or any other part ot India, though. of course, India 


‘like every other part of the world is compounded 


of mud and sky. 


ah geomet 
+ 


Outlawing Wars of Aggression 


News has been received that the League 
of Nations Assembly has unanimously adopted 
the Polish resolution outlawing all wars of 
aggression. Lord Onslow, the British delegate 
expressed the view that the resolution defined 
clearly the main object of the League and 
marked a distinct step forward. 

The resolution adopted at the League 
Assembly’s meeting has, no doubt, some 
value aS an expression of opinion. But until 
it is known what steps the League can and. 
will take against aggressive ations, the 
resolution cannot be expected to produce any 
good results. The biggest empires of the 
world to-day have grown by aggressive warfare, 
showing that the nations which are masters 
of these empires have been the most aggressive 
in the world. And it is these nations which 
have permanent seats in the League Council 
and dominate the League. Should any of’ these. 
nations become aggressive, excuses would 
not be wanting to prove that it has not been 
aggressive. The wolf in the story made out that. 
the lamb was the aggressor. It would be a dif- 
ficult task to suggest a definition of aggressive- 
warfare entirely free from loopholes. . And 
supposing any of the big powers wanted to. 
who ‘would or could oppose: 
them ? 

But assuming that all aggresive warfare. 
would in future be stopped by the resolution. 
of the League, that could scarcely be held. 
to be a source of great consolation to the 
subject peoples of the world. It has been 
Yepeatedly shown in this Review that the 
majority of the inhabitants of the world are 
now subject to foreigners. Future aggressive- 
not result in their greater 
enslavement, nor would the non-occurrence. 
of such wars result in making. them free. 
Therefore, so far as they are concerned, the’ 
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League resolution makes no difference in 
their lot. We and other subject peoples 
would undoubtedly be happy if countries 
which are now independent 
quered and brought down to our humiliating 
political status But men being both altruistic 
and selfish, the good fortune of some cannot 
be felt as a compensation for the wretched 
condition of the unfortunate. 

We do not know of any peoples who are 
kept in a state of subjection with their 
consent. All subject peoples want to be 
free, but are prevented by force majeure 
from realising their desire. Those nations 
who: rule foreign peoples and keep them 
deprived of freedom are really in astate of 
standing aggressive warfare against those 
whom they keep in subjection. What is the 


remedy for this standing aggression ? Is the- 


League competent even to dream of any 
such remedy ? 


The League’s first duty is said to be the’ 


maintenance of peace, But can there’be said 
to be any true peace when there is a standing 
invasion of the’ rights of subject peoples ? 
All subject peoples live in a state of siege. 
A state of gege is not peace. 

It is to be honed that the League’s out- 
lawry of war will not fizzle out like the 
talk of disarmament. The world was at 
first told there would be disarmament ; then 
the question debated was reduction ; the 
next stage was limitation. Even that could 
not be agreed upon. What next ? 


-The British Empire and the League 
- of Nations 


The Week comments thus on Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s description of the British 
Empire as an older league of nations :— 


Sir Austen Chamberlain made fly with the 
words “League of Nations” as a description of 
the British Empire and referred to the latter as an 
“older league of nations.” That, ofcourse, is 
simply untrue. The Empire was an. Ho 
‘just that. with a little gradual mitigation of the 
Imperial rule as pairia potestas over “daughter 
nations.” It was only during. the war that the 
idea of a “British Commonwealth of. Nations” was 
born and the idea first received documentary 
expression in Hngland’s treaty with Ireland two 
years AFTER the League of Nations came into 
existence And in fact the ‘absolute equality of 
men, perhaps of the Dominions, in the Empire 
was still so little clear even then that only a few 
months ago, an Imperial Conference had to define 
it beyond cavil. It is therefore sheer affectation 
to speak of the British Empire as “the oldest 


Were not con- 


Empire and. 
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league of nations in the world.” The fact is, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain had a thoroughly bad case 
to defend at Geneva. and if what he said is the © 
best that can be said for it, ıt only proves how 
utterly bad it is. . 

The British Empire is a commonwealth 
minus India, where the vast majority óf its 
inhabitants live. é 


— 


The Army and the “Martial Races” 


It is only in a subject country like India that 
one hears of the division of the people of the 
same country into martial and non-martial. In 
free and independent countries recruits are 
soughtand obtained from all classes,only physical 


. fitness and other qualifications being required. 


In India, many areas which formerly furnish- 
ed recruits to the British Government have 
ceased to be classed as containing people fit 
to be soldiers. There may have been some 
degree of real emasculation: there, produced 
by British rule But another fact cannot 
but be noticed. With the spread of educa- 
tion comes the dawning of political conscious- 
ness and patriotism ; and as soon as this 
happened in any particular area, it ceased to 


‘be a recruiting ground for the Indian army. 


But that is a long story, which cannot be 
told here.. p 

The professionally military mercenary 
classes want that the Indian section of the 
army should remain a close preserve for 
them—commissioned officers ‘also, when ap- 
pointed, being chosen from their ranks. In 
reply to the spokesmen of these classes, Sir 
C. P. Sethna spoke as follows in the Council 
of State :— l 

It will interest Sir Umar Hayat and those who 
hold the same views as he does that in the 
course of our investigations at St. Cyr ia France 
we enquired as to the number of boys who came 
from the military classes and of those whose 
fathers had not followed the military profession. 
The House will be interested to know ‘that out 
of the 325 boys at St. Cyr at the time 175 were 
sons of professional soldiers and 150 were sons 
of men in different civil professions. We were 
told further that the former, namely, the sons. of 
soldiers, did not asa rule display any greater 
military aptitude than the latter, and the latter, 
tne House will be still more interested to know, 
were sons of tax-collectors, business ‘employees, 
carpenters, chemists, agriculturists, bailiffs, butchers, 
band-masters and working. men. 


Women Students at Dacca University 


According to a statement made by the - 
Vice-changellor of the Dacca University, last 
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session there were five women students, of 
whom three lived in the women’s hostel 
attached to the Dacca Hall. This session 13 


women students have taken admission and ` 


had come to the hostel. Of the 13 students 
in the University, 4 are reading in the fifth 
year M. A. Class, one inthe sixth year M. -A. 
Class, five in the third year B. A. Class, twoin 
the fourth year B. A. Class and one in the first 
year Law -Class. In the recent University 
examination Miss  . Fazilat-un-nessa, a 
Mahomedan woman student, obtained a first 
class first in M. A. in Mathematics. Miss 
Fazilat-un-nessa’s achievememt is a record 
for Bengali Muslim students us well as for 
Bengali women students of all sects. 

Of these. thirteen women university 
students at Dacca, two are Brahmos, one is a 
Muslim, and the remaining ten are Hindus. 


The Dacca University Court has recom- 
mended the expenditure of Rs. 5,000 per- 


annum for enabling a woman student to pro- 
ceed to Europe for the prosecution of higher 
studies. 


An Indian Woman Student’s Success 
in America 


Miss Sarala Ghosh of the — Darijiling 
Maharani Girls’ school has obtained the 
degree of M. A. in Sociology and Economics, 
graduating from Wellesley College, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S. A. She has raised one 
thousand dollars from this college for the 
building fund of the Maharani: Girls’ School. 


Maharani Suniti Devi’s Princely Gift 


The Victoria Institution for girls was 
founded in Caleutta by Keshub Chunder Sen. 
His eldest daughter, the Maharani Suniti Devi 
of Cooch Behar, has recently made over Lily 
Cottage, her father’s residence in Calcutta, 
with its grounds,’ covering four bighas, to 
this institution. The property must be worth 
several lakhs of rupees. This noble gift is 
worthy of both father and daughter. It will 
give stability to the institution, which will 
continue to do good to the women of Bengal 
. generation after generation. $ 


Indira Maharani Hunting and Dancing 


We have felt greatly pained and humilia- 
ted at the report published in the papers 


that the Maharani Indira of Cooch Behar, 
who has several children, has been 
spending her time in England im 
huntiog and dancing, occupations which are 
unworthy of a Hindu widow, Hitherto. only 
Indian Maharajas have been guilty of 
squandering abroad the wealth extracted 
from their uncared-for subjects. It would 
be an evil day for India if Indian Maharanis. 
followed the unworthy example of Indira 
Maharani. The following cutting from a British. 
paper has been sent to us by an anonymous. 
indignant Indian correspondent :— 


A Danctine MAHARANEE 


One of the keenest dancers in London just 
now is the young Maharanee of Cooch Behar, a- 
very beautiful girl who dresses her hair in 
modern style and wears it uncovered, . but’ has. 
not dispensed with her long sari. _ She was. 
dancing: at Chez Victor. this week, and I notice 
that she appreciated all the points in the various 
songs sung there by Leslie Hutchinson, so her 
English is evidently very good. This is not sur- 
prising, as her husband and his brothers were: 


. educated at Eton, and her father is the Gaekwar 


of Baroda. 


Our ruling princesses, “particularly the 
widows, should follow the noble example of 
the sainted Maharani Ahalyabai of Indore. 


“An Indian Gulliver” 


Under the above caption, The Week, the 
Calcutta Roman Catholic organ, has the 
folowing editorial paragraphs : 


In our issue of August 11th we gave a detailed 
account of the reception accorded to Rabindranath: 
Tagore at Singapore. Sir Hugh and Lady Clifford. 
having had their fellow citizen in the Republic of 
Letters staying with them for three days, the whole 
official and non-official European world, of course,. 
with that snobbery so characteristic of petty 

Society” in tiny corners of the world, fell over 
each other to follow the gubernatorial lead. As a 
consequence the Poet’s progress through Malaya 
was of a semi-royal nature--at least until he had: 

ot half-way through. Then a bombshell burst. 

omebody had discovered that Dr. Tagore was--. 
horror of horrors !..“disloyal” and “anti-British”. 
The way the discovery was made is also typical of 
the closed-in toy-universe in which these people 
live—three days’ steam from_Calcutta. Somebody.. 
we say, had found in a Manila paper, that a 
Shanghai paper had said, that a Chicago paper had: 


.Said, that the Poet had said to a Calcutta paper. 


that he heartily disapproved of Indian troops. being 
sent to China “as pawns in the British game in 
China.” This amazing discovery of course might 
have been made last February, wheu the Poet gave- 
an interview. on this China business: and in fact 


- another and still gravet discovery-.-which seems not 


yet to have been made in Malaya---might indeed: 
have been made earlier still, vix., that Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore on a certain occasion renounced his- 
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ate PRIE tooa. Leet me a i Government has not taken any special step to 
oclety” peop 3 i- 

tionist! Such a traitor! This anti-British viper ! punish and put a stop to crimes against 


and actually staying at Government House... 

Meanwhile, on leaving Malaya, the Poet has, 
through his Secretary, Prof. ©. Ariam Williams, 
issued a dignified statement. But we hope sincere- 
ly that the matter will not end there and that, 
wher Rabindranath Tagore returns home, he will 
write for the world’s delectation a light comedy of 
his travels to Hiya 


Outrages on Women in Bengal 


In our last issue We printed a letter 
from a Muslim lawyer in which he expressed 
a doubt as to whether his co-religionists were 
guilty of a larger proportion of crimes against 
women’ than the followers of other creeds. 
There is not the least doubt that they are. 
Sanjiban, the Bengali weekly, has carefully 
worked out certain percentages based on 
the published cases of such crimes committed 
during the last five years. Here are some 
of these figures :— 

Of such crimes 50.6 per cent. were 
committed by .Musalmans, 25.5 per cent by 
Hindus, 5.3 by Hindusand Muslims combined, 
and 16.2 by TEREE of unknown religious 
profession. 

Of the crimes itd by g apes o 
rascals, 52.4 per cent. were committ 
Muhammadan gangs, 18.4 by Hiadu a 
9 by combined Hindu ‘and Muslim gangs, and 
19.4 by gangs of men whose “religion” is 
- unknown. 

Of the women offended against 68.7 per. 
cent: were Hindus, 21 percent. Muslims and 
6.8 of unknown religion. 

36.8 per cent of the crimes were committed 
by single individuals, and 61.6 per cent by 
gangs. 

These figures support our conclusion that 
there are brains, money and organisation 
‘behind many of these crimes. 

It will not bepleasing news to anti-Indian 
propagandists tolearn that not a single Indian 
extremist or anarchist has ever been accused 
“of any crime against’ women. In fact, if 

- political suspects had , anything to do with 
such crimes, they would have been hunted 
down in no time. The British Government 
entertains the services of a rather large and 
costly detective staff, with spies added, who 
detect, and some say, manufacture, political 
criminals, But the same chivalrous push 
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women in Bengal. The comparative criminality. 
of Hindus and Musalmans does not trouble 


us so much as the question of how the 
honour of women can be made safe every- 
where. , 


ee 


ee 
The Viceroy on Communal Unity 


If the duty of the Governor-General of 
India had been only or mainly to make 


‘speeches, it would have been quite the right 


thing to judge Lord Irwin by his speeches. 
But he is the executive head of the British 
Government here. His duty, therefore, does not 
end with preaching sermons The question 
of the sincerity of such sermons does not 
arise. The head executive officer is to be 
judged above all by what he does. - 

Lord Irwin seems to think that communal 

unity and amity can be established solely 
by the efforts of the communities concerned. 
That is, however, not the case. There are 
undoubtedly historical, religious and social 
causes underlying communal ‘discord in India. 
But these causes had been in existence from 
before the establishment of British rule in India. 
To these causes have been added political and 
economic factors for which British rale is 
responsible. The assertion of Lord Morley 
in his Recollections that Lord Minto “started 
the communal hare,” and Maulana Mohamed 
Als dictum that the Muslim deputation 
which waited on Lord Minto for a definitely 
fixed proportion of the seats in the Councils, 
then proposed to be expanded, was a 
“command performance,’ while remaining 
true, have lost their novelty by repetition. 
Since the Morley-Minto Reforms, the 
Government has done many other things 
which have accentuated the separatist 
tendency. 

Whenever and wherever the executive 
officers have anticipated or imagined any 
breach of the peace owing to possible 
communal conflicts, “law and order’ has 
been attempted to be maintained by pre- 
venting the Hindus from going on with 
their religious observances—-not because the 
Hindus -were likely to be turbulent and 
break the peage, but because the Muslims 
might try to interfere with Hindu celebrations 
by force. 


e) 
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A Governor-General and all subordinate 
executive officers under him are, therefore, 
indirectly responsible for communal conflicts 
and riots along with the members of the 
communities themselves. The district exe- 
cutive officers and the district police are 
directly responsible for the non-prevention of 
communal riots. We presume, though we 
are not sure, that if there be any -increase 
in ordinary crime in any district the district 
officers and police are departmentally held 
to have been inefficient or regligent in the dis- 
charge of their duties. Similarly, if there be 
communal riotsin any district, the executive 
and- police officers should be ‘sternly taken to 
task. Their promotion should be stopped, 


- they should be degraded, or they should be 


dismissed, according to. the degree of their 
incompetency, neglect, or worse. But, as far 
as we are aware, this is never done. 

The: Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms Re- 
port contains a long and convincing argu- 


ment against communal representation, but 
nevertheless concedes what the separatists 
want. Then, there is the reservation of a 


certain percent, of posts in the public services- 


for Muslims but not for any other class of 
people Not that we want any such reserva- 
tion for all other backward or so-called 
backward classes. Jt is impossible to be 
just to or satisfy all the sects, classes, castes 
and sub-castes of India by following the 
principle of reservation of:seats in representa- 


tive bodies or of posts in the public services 
for these different sections. We can 
safely -challenge anybody to satisfac- 


torily tackle the arithmetical puzzle involved. 
It may be easy to satisfy the Muslims, but 
it is Impossible to be just to all without 
following the principle of an open door for 
for talent the most} capable, irrespective of 
caste or creed or race or class. 

Lord Irwin was not entitled to preach 
the sermon that he did, because he has not 
done his bit. It may be that he has no power 
to do anything effective in the directions 
We do not know. But, if 
he has no power to do his bit, he ought to 
resign and declare why he has done so. His 
speech has been hailed in his home country 
as a great achievement, and it has been 
sought to be suggested that if communal 
concord be not established, it willbe in spite 
of the Viceroy having done his best, and the 
fault will lie entirely with the communities 
concerned and their leaders. But speech- 
making 1s perhaps the least of the Governor- 
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General’s duties. If it were his main daty, 
there would be many better preachers of 
sermons available at quite a small fraction 
of his salary. 

This communal affair is not a mere com- 
munal one. It is, if we may so put it, a 
three-cornered tangle. Concord cannot easily 
be established only by the efforts of the 
communities themselves, unless the Government 
does its bit add high public servants and 
their underlings sincerely and honorably do 
their bit as gentlemen. 


The Unity Conference 


We sincerely regret the failure of the 
Unity Conference at Simla. We did not 
anticipate that if would succeed. But we 
should have rejoiced if our anticipations 
had been falsified. 

So far as we can judge, the only way 
to establish friendship between the commu- 
nities is not to curtail any right of any 
community. Cattle should be allowed to 
be sacrificed in slaughter-houses appointed 
for the purpose, at mosques, and in places 
owned by Muhammadans—but everywhere 
screened from the public gazee As nobody. 
takes offence or breake heads when cattle 
aré led through the streets by butchers to 
slaughter-houses, they should be . allowed 
to be led through the shortest public routes 
to the places of sacrifice also. Places where 
goats, ete., are sacrificed by Hindus should 
also be screened from the public gaze Beef 
stalls may be opened in separate places. 
sanctioned by municipalities or similar 
bodies, even where they do not exist aft 
present. 

We do not write these things with 
pleasure. Though we are not orthodox, our 
parentage ‘and upbringing are Hindu, and 
we are vegetarians by choice and conviction. 


We value the life of cattle But, to 
say the least, we value human life 
and human liberty (political and of 


all other kinds) not less, Our conviction is 
that if Hindus did not make it a point to 
raise objections to the sacrifice of cattle, there 


“would not be more cow-killing in the long 


run than now. Probably fhere would be less 
in course of time. 

So far as musical processions and music 
in Hindu temples and Hindu homes and 
institutions are concerned, they should be 
allowed in alk public places and 
thoroughfares at all times, before 


NOTES 


- 


or in the vicinity of. all mosques and 
Muslim homes and institutions, in all Hindu 
and other non-Muslim homes, temples and 


institutions, 


New Ministers for Bengal 


The announcemènt in the papers that as 
soon as Sir P. C. Mitter returns to Bengal, 
the Governor of Bengal will appoint him and 
Nawab Musharraf Hossein ministers, has 
given rise to much discussion in the papers. 
Discussion is necessary and ought not to 
be objected to. But we have no relish for 
personal squabbles, and do not intend to 
take any notice of them. 

We have never been in love with dyar- 
chy But the mere scotching of it without 
killing it and substituting something better in 
its- place is to us a futile and uninteresting 
game, If the ministers can get some of our 
money to spend for the good of the province, 
that is not worse than allowing all the 
money to be spent by the British bureaucrats 
according to their fancy, pleasure. whim, 
or self-interest. But, of course, we would 
prefer the emding of dyarchy and the esta- 
blishment of autonomy in the provinces and 

in the country as a whole. 


Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Bill 


That elementary education should be made 
free and compulsory for girls and boys 
throughout India, including Bengal, is a 
proposition which does not require any 
argument to establish in the year 1927 A. O. 
But every-where the official objection is 
the lack of money. It is very unfortunate that 
money loses its solidity and becomes volatile 
_and evaporable in the Indian public treasury 
in the presence of a warm desire in the 
Indian mind for education. But neither the 
warmth of military ardour, nor the warmth 
of civilian avarice appears to volatilize it. 


We are reminded of the fact that there is - 


not sufficient money in the Bengal treasury 
for the extension of primary education by 
the proposal contained in the Bengal ' Rural) 
Primary Education Bill to levy a cess for 
raising a’ crore of rupees for the purpose. 
As we have shown repeatedly, particularly 
in our article on the subject in the last July 
issue, there would be no need to levy a 
new cess, if Bengal were given her just dues. 
Bengal having been robbed and cheated by 
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the Meston:Award, cannot agree to be taxed 
again. We are absolutely against any fresh 
taxation, Let our Ministers do their best 
to get for Bengal her dues. It they fail, let 
them resign, saying why they have resigned. 
The apportionment of this fresh cess is 


also bad. The ryot is to pay four pice per ` 


rupee of rent and the land-lord one pice. Are 
the ryote wealthier than the Zemindars ?: , 

-= The constitution of the proposed district 
education committees is also vubjectionable. 


The majority of members ought not to be 


such as would merely cry ditto to the 
collector, 


India and the International Labour Office 


Interviewed by a. representative of the 
Associated press about the work of the 
Tenth International Labour Conference, 
Mr. G. D. Birla, Indian Employers’ represen- 
tative, said among other things that, “although 
a good deal of useful and quiet. work is 
being done by the Labour Office, very little 
has been done affecting the codition of 
Indian labour.” 


Rabindranath Tagore on Freedom 


In the course of a letter, addressed to 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland in reply to one received 
from him, published in the Vésvabharati 
Quarterly, Rabindranath Tagore writes :— 

It is needless to say that I also dream of 
freedom for my motherland, but I know ‘that 
neither the path towards it nor its instrameut and 
expression:can be copied from the history of other 
nations. So long as the bulk of our people remains 
steeped in ignorance, unable to know its own mind, 
it can never attain emancipation for the purpose of 
its self-revealment in poultice according to its own 
temperament and need, - 

The whole letter deserves to be read and 

pondered over. But if seems to us that in 
the picture which he draws of our country 
the shades are too dark and the lights are 
wanting. For instance, he observes :— 
_ Our want of ordinary, human interest, not only 
in our neighbouring provinces, but in communities 
not our own, is darkly dense among us; the 
communication of mutual sympathy and under- 
standing between ourselves is barred at every step 
by caste and communal obstructions and religious 
fanaticism. . 

This cannot be said to be a-wholly in- 
accurate picture. But neither can it be 
called a wholly accurate one, Instances of 
Hindus working for Muslims and of the men 

no . 
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of one province working for those of another 
are not entirely wanting. There is a little 
mutual human interest, too. 

Again :— 

The unreasoning acceptance Of practices and 
prohibitions in minute details of life, the complete 
sacrifice of individual initiative forced upon our 
unthinking millions by a system of social tyranny 
more perfectly organised than in any other country 
of the world, the terribly efficient machinery for 
a wholesale manufacture of cowards and slaves 
constantly working in our domestic surroundings, 
‘these are the powerful enemies that are in alliance 
with the evil star of our political misfortune. Our 


immediate’ duty is to fight ihem, to conquer our 
country from the age-long domination of an 
intellectual and moral intertia, from the crude 
materialism ruling in the guise of piety causing 
immense dissipation of energy and unmeaning 
suffering and degradation. 

We venture respectfully to observe that 
as there is to some extent interdependence 
between social and spiritual freedom on the 
one hand and political freedom on the other, 
it cannot be said that political freedom should 
be worked for after spiritual and social 
freedom has been achieved. In fact, so far 
at least as social reform in some directions 
is concerned, it is quite clear ‘to us that it 
cannot be effected without the attainment 
and help of political freedom. In the days 
of Rammohun Roy the spiritual and social 
condition of our countrymen was worse than 
now, the reign of superstition was then 
more undisputed than now. Yet Rammohun 
Roy tried to be an all-round emancipatior of 
his countrymen. He was an uncompromising 
fighter for spiritual, intellectual and social 


freedom. But he was at the same time a ' 


fighter- for political and civic freedom. 

We. do not think any man, however great, 
can be quite free within unless he is also 
free without. Some imperfections in the per- 
sonalites of some of the greatest teachers of 
humanity can be almost directly traced to 
their baving not been politically free. 

We repeat, therefore, that we are unable 


to accept the poets suggestion—for such it 
appears to us to be—that political emancipa- ` 


tion is not an immediate duty, and that it 
should be attempted after spiritual and social 
freedom kas been achieved. In any case, it 
may. be allowable for the small number of 
persons in our country who may be considered 
as free spiritually, intellectuall? and socially, 
free as other men of. their class were or are in 
other countries, to work both for the spiritual 
and social emancipation of : the rest of their 
countrymen and for the political emancipation 
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of themselves and the people in general, as 
far as practicable. 
The poet concludes his letter thus :— 


In countries where the mind is alive and active, 
the different problems, | such as politics and 
economics, have their meaning. But where the 
mind itself is smothered under a load of dead 
things, under the pressure of automatic habits 
inherited from a primitive past, all our powers must 
be directed towards rescuing it from the debris of 
a ruined antiquity. That means widespread 
‘education. Of course, we in the name of humanity, 
have the right to appeal to our rulers to help us 
in this object. And yet that appeal may be in vain 
or ludicrously meagre in its response, Owing to a 
parsimonious budget bursting with its burden of 
military and punitive expenditure. But there is 
nothing, except our own apathy, to prevent our- 
selves, from utilising all our resources and 
organising a system of national education that will 
include in its function an active and direct 
guidance of the life of the people, helping them | to 
realise the dignity and freedom of their creative 
spirit. Only when they are conscious of the real 
meaning of self-rule ‘within themselves, can they 
successfully strive to establish it over their outer 
circumstances. 


That the mind of the people should be 
rescued ‘from the debris of a ruined anti- 
quity, and that widespread education is indis-, 
pensably necessary for the pyrpose is un- 
doubtedly true. But we, do not think that 
universal education of the people is 
practicable without State action. And such . 
State action, so far as our knowledge goes, 
has been taken only in politically free 
countries. Universal education by private 
effort is certainly a thinkable proposition. 
But itis not practicable. And that for 
several reasons. The force of character and 
enterprise which such effort presupposes are 


not found in a sufficiently large number of 


persons in politically subject countries ; for 
the soul of man is dwarfed by loss of free- 
dom. In the second place, politically subject 
countries are comparatively poor, and conse- 
quently a sufficient number of inhabitants 
thereof cannot afford to spend and subscribe 
enough again for education in addition to 
paying the usual taxes and cesses and rates, 
which in free and wealthier countries secure 
for the people free education. In the third 
place, in Ineia any widespread vigorous 
movement for the education of the masses is 
‘sure to incur the suspicion and disfavour 
of the bureaucracy. The movement may not 
be suppressed wholesale, but ` the 
workers may be removed from their 
field of work; as the fate of several social 
workers proves. In conclusion, it may be 
stated that even in England and some other 
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independent countries, universal -national 
education has followed, not preceded, the 
widening of.the franchise and the getting 
of the vote. by larger and larger numbers of 
the people. 
The aristocracy and the middle classes in all 
countries generally are not quite so altruistic 
as to confer the blessing of knowledge on the 
lower orders unless constrained to do so; for 
knowledge is power, and the upper classes 
know that their predominance would be 
threatened by the lower ones being educated. 
_ It was only in Japan that the upper classes 
gave up their privileges of their own accord. 
But that example is unique in history, and 
was possible only in a politically indepen- 
dent country. 

We do not in the least wish to discourage 
private effort in education. It should go on 
more vigorously than now. But there is no 
harm in knowing its limitations. « 


Address on Rammohun Roy 


‘The authorised text of the address on 
Rammohun Boy delivered by the editor of 
this Review as presidgnt of aCalcutta Rammohun 
Roy Memorial Meeting appears in full in the 
October Welfare. 


Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Again 


We are glad our repeated contradictions 
of Sir William ‘Vincent’s story that Nepal 
abolished slavery under the influence of the 
League of Nations, have borne fruit. The 
Maharaja of Kapurthala admitted at a League 
meeting this year that the League had nothing 
to do with it—Nepal did it independently. 


* 


\ 


The reason is easy to understand. ' 


‘Railwaymen’s 
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Falsehood about Tagore’s Ancestry 

Prabasi contradicts the story given 
publicity to in the Ceylon Daily News ot 
September 6, that Tagore told an interviewer 


‘of the “Dail Mail” (of what country, town, 


or date: it is not mentioned) that his “ancestor 

to the fifth generation was a son of a 

Portuguese” This shows to what absurd 

lengths some journalists can go in their 
invention of lies pure and simple. 
Unhappy Kharagpur 

There is again a probability ofa railway- 

men’s strike at Kharagpur in consequence of 


‘the lock-out and so-called retrenchment, 
which is believed to be only retaliatory 
victimisation due to the last strike. There 


is great distress among the workers and 
their dependants. All contributions should 
be sent to the office of the All-India 
Federation, 12 Dalhousie 
Square, Calcutta. 


Religious Outrages Act. 


The Bill to punish outrages on religious 
feelings has been passed. This places a new 
weapon against the press in the hands of the 
executive. The offence should not have been 
made non-bailable. We have been all along 
against this piece of legislation, and have 
given reasons for our opposition. The power 
to sanction the starting of, prosecutions should 
have been given only to High Courts, not 
to magistrates, and that on the applicatien of 
‘the aggrieved party. 


, Our Puja Holidays 

The Modern Review Office will remain 
closed from the 8rd tothe 16th of October 
current, Letters, etc, received during this 
period will be taken up for disposal on the 


‘17th. 
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Buddhist Temple at Dar-es-Salam 


On the 6th of August, 1927, a large 
number.of Sinhalese Buddhists, resident at 
` Dar-es-Salam assembled in a meeting and 
passed a resolution to the effect that immedi- 
ate steps be taken to construct a Vihara at 
Dar-es-Salam by the end of 1928. The 


estimated cost of the Temple would be about 
60,000 shillings. A strong Committee of 18 
has been formed to give effect to the resolu- 
tion. About 10,500 shillings have already 
been promised. l 


The idea is very good. We, however, 
should like to point out tbat the Committee 
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should specially emphasise the necessity 
for stimulating Buddhistic studies in Dar-es- 
Salam.- Scholars of eminence should be 
invited and popular lectures arranged to 
rouse popular interest in Buddhism. If these 
are not done,. mere building of Viharas would 
be of no avail. 


Indian Life Vs. European Prestige 


We reproduce the following from the 
Indian. Opinion, Natal. 


_ As reported in our last week’s issue, for kill- 
ing an Indian child by carelessly driving her car 
a European woman was fined £20. Now _ for 
interfering with a European woman in an insulting 
manner an Indian has{been ‘sentenced at the cri- 
mipal sessions to six years hard Jabour and eight 
strokes,.Mr. Justice Matthews remarking tbat he 
had to take a very serious view of this behaviour 
towards European women. ‘Thus the prestige of a 
white woman is greater than the life of an Indian 
im the eyes of the Courts of justice in fhis country. 


The Feetham Report Condemned 


The Report of the Feetham Commission 
has roused great resentment among the 
Indians in South Africa. The following 
extract from an Indo-African paper will 


. explain the situation to some extent. 


* 


A meeting of the executive committee of The 
Eastern Africa Indian National Congress and 
certain other gentlemen specially invited to 
attend was held at the Congress offices, Nairobi, 
on Tuesday to discnss the position created by the 
outcome of the Feetham Commission Report. 

After discussion. the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted. i 

That in. the event of adoption of the Feetham 
Commission Report by the Local Government, the 
Indian community should, withdraw all members 
from all Government bodies and also from public 
bodies, and mass meetings be iconvened, throughout 
the country to protest against the adoption of the 
said report and that ultimately a special session 
of the Congress be called as early as possible, 

The following Resolution was also passed 
unanimously. eects 

In view of a letter from Mr, Shamusdeen, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu be requested to preside over the 
special session of the Congress, and that Mrs 
Naidu be requested to stay in this country for at 
least three months. l 

It was resolved that the Congress be held at 
N sometime in the, month of October. 

The meeting was then adjourned till next day 
when a memorandum to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies was submitted. by the general secretary 
protesting against the Feetham Commission Report 


and this was adopted. e 


. Indian Business Abroad 


That Indian businessmen’s success is at 
the bottom of the present. white vs brown 
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struggle in Africa is now well-known to the’ 
Indian public. The nature of the business 
success that is causing this inter-racial 
jealousy wonld be well realised from the 
following extract from an African journal. 


Sisal Industry, which is the backbone of 
Tanganyika Territory, has been » monopoly in 
the hands of European settlers before the war- 
After the war when a few Indian firms ventured 
and stepped into this enterprise, the ‘uropeans 


-not only thought but also declared that the Indians 


would never be able to succeed in, this venture :. 

Although ‘this Industry was entirely new, yet 
the Indian firms that undertook it. doggeddly stuck 
to their guns with the most astounding results in 
the recent Victory at Nairobi. ` . 

All the visitors that were present at the recent 
Nairobi Exhibition expressed complete satisfaction 
at the Sisal exhibits. And amongst many Sisal 
exhibitors of both Kenya and Tanganyika, there 
were hardly two or three exhibits representing 
the Indian Sisal Manufacturers. The judge appoin- 
ted was the well-known Sisal expert Col]. R, B. 
Turner of Kenya. 

It will be a source of pride and satisfaction for 
the Indians of Kenya and Tanganyika to learn that 
the Honours in number One fibre class were 
awarded to the Gomba Sisal Estate of Makyuni. 
This Sisal plantation belongs to the well-known 
firm of Messrs Karimjee Jivaniee & Co. and it: will 
not be out of place to mention here that the said 
Sisal Estate is being so successfully run under the 
capable and intelligent control of M@ Abdulla M. A. 
Karimjee. ir "a 

The judge of the Sisal exhibits, Col.'R. B. Turner 
awarded 94 points out of a possible 100 points, and 
his remark was that the Sisal produced by the said 
estate “was almost perfect in every way”. Such 
high points— (94/100)—and so very creditable a 
remark tends to prove that Indians can do things 
oe when they have the opportunities to do 

em, 


Mr. Srinivasa Sastri on the Empire 


The African Chronicle vehemently criti- 

cises Mr. ~œ. Srinivasa Sastri’s  pro-Hmpire 

al * hd . - ” 

speeches in Africa. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri is 
reported to bave said : 


“Towards ‘the British, Empire India ‘has been 
drawn by ties of affection, esteem and gratitude 
which it is impossible to describe. At. first she 
was brought within the Empire by force, now we 
value very greatly our position and the fact that 
we were born of the “Pax Britannica.” Now that 
we are fully established we can  szarcely realise 
the terrible fate we have escaped by being drawn 
within the Empire,.-.---Fairplay in _a court of law 
and absolutely even-handed justice India- has these 
things in far greater measure than in the best 
administered Indian States..-----Our greatest politi- 
cians believe and .have laid it down in so many 
words that the British connection has beenordained 
for the good of both countries and that good 
has pot yet been fully achieved. There is much 
to bo drawn from this connection. and we there- 
fore take a vow that we will not do anything 
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which may have the remote . effect of weakening 
this connection.” 


On the above the African 
Comments as follows : 


The foregoing speech delivered by the Rt. Hon. 
V. S. Sastri. before a crowded Huropean audience 
in the. Maritzburg Town Hall, has undoubtedly 
created a profound sensation among the intelligent 
section of the Indian community, but_the British 
section is highly elated at the unwonted_ encomium 
paid by this high-placed Indian official to the 
genius of the British race for ruling a horde of 
brown races, scattered_over the continent of India. 
We have always understood fhat the Moderate 
Party, who now style themselves Liberals in India, 
were sincere patriots bent on a constructive policy 
in the governance of the Indian Empire, but we 
never harboured the notion that that Party is cap- 
able of entertaining such an exaggerated-nay 
extravagant idea of the effect which British con- 
nection has bestowed on India and to which Mr. 
Sastri gave utterance in such superb over-flowing 
English last week. As a distinguished tofficial of 
the Indian: Government and as an outstanding 
Imperial propagandist, Mr. Sastri may be just 
doing his duty, but in so far_as the bulk of the 
[ndian people are concerned, we are afraid that 
the distinguished Agent-General, is not giving a 
true reflection of the popular opinion in respect 
of the Empire «which acquired India by force and 
in which they are forced to be a member against 
their wish ! We would not have taken the trouble 
to give this declaimer to Mr. Sastri’s speech had it 
notrbeen for the fact that at Bombay, just before 
his departure, he declased that he was proceeding 
to South Africa as representative of the people of 
India. Should this Maritzburg speech be construed 
as the correct opinion of the Indian people, then it 
might lead the people of India into a more com- 
plicated position, and, therefore, we have to draw 
prominent attention to certain misleading state- 
ments contained in the Maritzburg lecture. 

Mr. Sastri paints a black picture of the Indian 
States under indigenous rule and indirectly insinu- 
ates corruption when compared with the British 
Rule. This iè a libel on some of the best and 
highly efficient administrations of States such as 
Mysore, Baroda and Travancore, where people 
obtain better justice’ ata less cost than the most 
expensive justice tobe had under British Rule. 
“Moreover, one should not forget common. corrup- 
tion and jobbery even in ‘British administered 
territories. and we, therefore, fail to see 
why Native States should be singled out 
while ieaving the British territory, which is 
just as bad if not worse ! Discussing about secess- 
ion from the Empire, Mr. Sastri waxed eloquent 
over the immeasurable benefit conferred by England 


Chronicle 


and quoted Mr. Gandhi as having expressed satis- | 
faction with the British connection. But it should. 


not be forgotten, that the self-same Mr. Gandhi 
during the hey-day of non-co-operation movement 
went about the country, stirred the populace to a 
fury against the “Satanic Government” and exhort- 
ed them to long for the “Ram Raj”! Indeed, it 
is amazing to note Mr, Gandhi becoming a disciple 
of British Imperialism alongside of Mr. Sastri, 
and the pity of it is that the great leader of 
Satyagraha movement in collaboration with the 
greatest intellectual force of Modern India and 
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leader of the Liberal Party should have uncons- 
clonably become active participants in an astute 
plan to clear the Indians out of . South Africa by 
a slow but‘ sure process of sqeezing out policy. 
We can quite understand the mentality of that 
clique known as the phantom: Congress, but it is 
really Incomprehensible to a lay mind the attitude 
of Mr. Bastri and Mr. Gandhi in relation to this 
“Indian Agreement” which is not likely to enhance 
their reputation for sound statesmanship! Jt may 
be for the consolidation of the British Empire he 
has consented to this settlement, but the Indians 
in over-seas care very little -for the Empire if that 
Empire is not prepared to sacrifice even itself for 
the, cause of justice and humanity. In effect the 
erucial test for the solidity and potentiality of the 
Empire rests with the solution of the Indian 
problem over-seas, aud in this agreement, we 
are araid, the Indian Government have deplorably 
ailed ! . * 
However, when Mr. Sastri says that “by ties of 
affection, esteem and_ gratitude which it is im- 
possible to describe” India has been drawn to the 
British Empire. one cannot help but questioning 
this assertion and to say that Indian Nationalists 
will never subscribe to this doctrine! Because there 
is nothing in common between India and the 
Empire! During the last 200 years of British 
supremacy, India has been sucked dry, and 


‘according td Sir Theodore Morison’s work on “The 


Economic Transition of India” it nas been estimated 
that the drain from India from 1889 to 
1908, has been not less than £150 millions sterling. 
According to the late Wm. Digby’s “Prosperous 
British India” “during .their tenure in India, 
Britain has taken away no less than six hundred 
million pounds sterling from their great dependency 
without giving it any sort of adequate return 
whatsoever for the money thus immorally taken. 
The spectacle of what the English Christians have 
been and are in India and Ceylon drove Mr. Digby 
into reluctant Atheism.” 

Even so great a man as the late Lord Salisbury, 
one of the Prime-Ministers of England, had to 
frankly admit that “If India must’ be bled, 
at least let it be done scientifically.” 


A more detailed criticism, with quotation 
of facts and figures follows, which leaves no 
doubt in the reader as to the empty and 
even courtierlike nature‘of Mr. Sastri’s compli- 
ments to the British Empire. l 


Mr. C. F. Andrews also Attacked 


, The same journal also attacks Mr. 
Andrews foF having expressed 
opinions, as follows : 


Mr. Andrews, the unofficial agent of the 
Government of India, according to an interview 
given to a Rand Press representative, gave a parting 
kick to the Indian community „before taking _ his 
boat to India at . Lourenco Marques. This Sage 
Imperial Politica) Missionary says : 

“He considered the central feature of the 
agreement to be the cause whereby Indians in 
future would be refused permission to introduce 
in the Union, from India, any more minor children 
unless they were accompanied by their mothers. 


C. F. 
certain 
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Untold harm had been done in the past by the 
bad old practice of never bringing over the’ wives 
from India at all. This unfortunate habit prevailed 
among the Indian trading class, and it had led 
to inevitable demoralisation. | 

It was good, he said, neither for South Africa 
nor for India. 

The harmful custom had been established in 
the past (he proceeded), of bringing over the male 
children, one by one, just before the age of 16, In 
order to carry on_the business, leaving the rest of 
the family behind in India. This purely male 
adult emigration was being repeated in each new 
generation. In some Indian businesses it had 
gone on for two and even three generations. 


While settlers from other countries were intro- 
ducing their wives and ‘thus creating a stable 
form of colonisation, the Indian trading community 
had been utilising their domicile in South Africa 
purely for monetary purposes. , 7 ; 

Ix these modern times the main trend of emigra- 
tion was against such merely business use of a 
new country. | 


Mr. Andrews stated that while he had journey- 
ed up and down all over the Union and Rhodesia, 
he had come across some very distressing 
examples of the demoralisation which had already 
set in. In Southern Rhodesia more than 80 per 
cent. of the British Indians were living apart from 
their wives. 

In Portuguese Hast Africa the proportion: was 
probably still higher. In East and Central -Africa 
the same evil prevailed. 


The criticism offered to what Mr. Andrews 
said is impassioned buf not very thorough. 
We first read : 


Though we do not admit the proposition which 
has beea so spaciously laid down, we want to 
know whether, he has enquired into the reason 
why such a state of affairs is alleged to exist! 
However. we may give it for the information. of 
the pubfic. - It is not that the Indian trader does 
not wish to bring his wife and children and 
make his home in this country, there are many 
who are with their family here. but because the 
Government of the Union, does not encourage 
especially Indians to live in this country as self- 
respecting decent men -and lead a respectable 
family life and_that 1s one of the main reasons, that 
aan of theIndians are reluctant to bring their 
amily. l 


As a matter of fact no traders in any 
foreign land carry their whole family wit 
them, irrespective of governmep ANa ie, 


ment or otherwise. pea RW Oe, 






? 


harmful custom of the 
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passing of time and the establishment of 
security and stability for the South African 
Indians and the granting to them of an 
honorable place in the country of their 
‘adoption, we shall see more Indians living 
with their wives in Africa. . 


The eriticism then proceeds as follows : 


If Mr. Andrews is anxious to improve the 
present undesirable state of affairs, he should have 
used his influence and persuasive powers to obtain 
for the Indian full rights of citizenship, rather than 
administering a dose of this parting kick to the 
Indian, who has been sufficiently maligned in the 
past for many imaginery sins of his! 


about this 
> Indians. but he has 
apparently forgotten what his own brother Native 
Englishmen civilians are doing in India who 
deserve to be sermonised a bit on the subject. 
They are about 150,000 Britishers ruling- the 
country; but very few of them come to India with 
their families and during the long period when they 
hold office, they drain away all the wealth from 
the country, and when they retire to their Native 
land in England. they enjoy their pensions at home. 
During the period of Knglishman’s bachelor. life in 
our Homeland. Indians have not* complained of 
the “demoralisation” of the Englishman, a demora- 
lisation which has brought about a Eurasian 
problem in. India for all eternity” and neither do 
we complain of the Englishman “utilising their 
domicile in our country fer monetary purposes”. 
Indians have not complained about Englishmen 
spending 50° million pounds sterling of their 
pension in England though we know that India 
is bleeding white by this process! However, it ig 
deplorable that Mr. Andrews should have expressed. 
his thoughts on a subject that has ramifications 
far beyond the present trifling issue, and. needless 
to say, that his press interview has caused pro- 
found ill-feeling in the community Whatever may 
be the, effect of “demoralising’” tendency by 
enforced bachelorhood of Indians due to economic 
and political causes brought about by the laws of 
this country, the cause for same is more serious 
indeed than the remedy suggested by Mr. 
Andrews, and therefore, we venture to submit that 
the Government must dive a little deeper into the 
question before they impose further restrictions on 
the importation of Indians, wives and children. 


` Mr. Andrews bitterly complains 


We expect a better and a more detailed 
criticism of Mr. Andrews statements from 
the African Chronicle in the near future. 
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THE DANGER OF PUTTING OFF INDIA'S. SELF-RULE 


By Tar Rev. Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


‘ue people of India believe they ought to 
have self-rule now. 

They believe their freedom ought never to 
have been taken from them ; having been 
taken away, they believe it ought to have 
been restored, long ago, Especially they 
believe it ought to have been restored lto 
them at the end of the World-War of 1914- 


1918, which was fought, India was told, and. 


the world was teld, “to make the world safe 
for democracy”, and eto give freedom and 
self-determination” to all oppressed nations 
and peoples. 
other smaller, less 


important -and less 
oppressed nations 


were given freedom and 


self-rule, if seems to them extremely unjust. 


that the same was not. 

civilized, historic India. 
There is difference of judgment among the 

Indian people as to what form they desire 


given to great, 


self-rule to take,—whether that of absolute: 


independence, with no relation to Britain 
except that of friendship; or that of 
“Dominion Status” within the British Empire, 
like that of Canada, Australia’ and South 
Africa. 

Up to the end: of the Great War and a 
few months: after, the feeling of a large 
majority of the Indian people was in favor 
of the latter. As a result of events which 
hae occurred since, there has been a change 
and the change is still going on. It would 
not be easy’ to say what is the prevailing 
feeling in India at the present time. 

It is believed that the Government of 
India.made the greatest possible mistake in 
not availing itself of . the enthusiasm for 
Evugland engendered in India by the Great 
War, to extend to the Indian, people at ihat 
time, in recognition of their self-sacrifice, 


If,Poland, Czecko Slovakia and — 


their loyalty and the splendid service they 
had rendered in men and in money, the 
great boon which they so much desired and 
which they expected, namely, freedom and 
home rule, in the form of Dominion -Status 
in the Empire. That -would have allayed at 


once India’s discontent, settled the dark 
problems that now frown so threateningly in 
her sky, fastened the Indian people to 


Britain with hooks stronger than steel, and 
saved the terrible blunders and disasters of 
the Rowlatt Acts, the Amitsar Massacre, and 
all the other Panjab and other atrocities and 
horrors, 

It is believed that then was the 
logical moment’? when England, 
acting the part of a suspicious, imperialistic 
tyrant, ought to have treated India- in the - 
Same generous, noble large-minded way that 
She treated South Africa. Long will she 
have reason to lameat that she did not have, — 
in that crisis time, a Campbell-Bannerman, 
to lead her in the path of honor 
'Statesmanship. 

There is. another critical time soon coming, . 
is to ' 


“psy cho- 
instead of 


—another “psychological moment”. It. 

arrive in 1929, when the ten years of 
“Dyarchy”’, or the “Government Reform 
Scheme” of 1919, are to expire, aud when 
the decision is to be made as to whether 
the same Scheme shall be continued ; or if 
not, what shall take its place; in other 


words, when the decision is to be made as to 
what the British are going to do for India. 
then and from that time on. Will they 
‘continue in the same old imperialistic way, 
dominating her by force :- giving ber the 
least liberty ` possible without danger of 
revolt’: holding out promises -to her as un- 
substantial as a mirage ; professing to be 
educating her for self-rule, without giving 


and true ii 
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her any real assurance that she will ever be 
given self-rule at all ? 


In other words, will the British keep on ` 


talking and talking about giving India freedom 
_and trying to make the Indian people and 
the world believe that she is on the road to 
it, but delaying and evermore delaying to do 
anything that really means freedom, with the 
vague hope that by some ~ hocas pocus, some 
miracle, they may be able to keep her on 
and on forever, essentially. as now, without 
having to give her real freedom or real self- 
government at all ? 

Or will something happen before 1929? 
Will some real statesman arise, some Campbell 
Bannerman, some man big enough to see and 
to make the British Government see that 
just as Souta Africa could be saved to the 
British empire only by freedom, so India 
can be saved only in the same way,— 
big, generons, impressive, dramatic act of 
graoting her real home rule, and doing it 
without aggravating delay—of extending to 
her promptly the hand of frank, sincere, 
honest welcome to a place in the Umpire 
(in the “Commonwealth of Free Nations’’) 
by the side of South Africa, Canada and the 
- other Dominions? Will such an event happen? 
Will such a large-minded, far-seeing statesman 


arise, and be able to lead England to a 
Change of heart in her policy. toward 
India? 


Perhaps the most discouraging feature of 
the whole Indian situation is the fact that so 
many of the British people are obsessed 
with the idea, with the delusion, that the 
Indian people are 
fit for freedom, that they can become fit for 
it only by a long’ process of education, and 
that the British are actually giving them 
tnis education with the intention of granting 
them self-government as soon as they, the 
British, think they are fit. 


This delusion is particularly injurious and 
particularly hard to dispel, because it flatters 
the British people, eases their conscience, 
‘causes them to think that the erime which 
they are committing against the Indian 
people. in continuing to hold them in sub- 
jectiun is not a crime but a beneficenee, 
causes them to feel self-rightions when they 
should feel ashamed, and therefore prevents 
them from repenting of theif sin and doing 

“works meet for repentance” by freeing India 
- at once, 

The facts in the case are: 

(1) The Indian people are not semi- 
barbarians, but highly civilized, and 


by a' 


semi-barbarians and not. 
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possessors of one of the oldest and most 
valuable cultures of the world. 

(2) In the very nature of things, any 
civilized people in the world can rule them- 
selves better than any foreign nation can 
rule them. It follows that the Indian people 
can rule themselves better than the British 
foreigners can do it. 

(3) Tbere need be no delay. The Indian 
people are fit to rule themselves now. 


(4) The idea of: educating the Indian 
people for freedom while keeping them 1n 


` bondage, shows utter ignorance of psychology 


both of individuals and of nations, and con- 
tradicts all accepted principles of education. 


(5) Every year aad every month they are 
deprived of freedom only adds to Britain's 
crime, and instead of benefiting the people 
of India, adds to the wrong done them. 

(6) The only way any nation-or penple 
in the world ever did or ever can learn to 
rule itself well, is by experience, by practice, 
by “trial and error’, by making mistakes and 
thus learning wisdom. 

(7), No nation can be taught to rule itself 
while it is kept in bondage.* Yet this is 
exactly what Britain & claimiag to do in 
India. 

Let us see what some very eminent men, 


Englishmen and others, who have had large 
observation and experience in the matter, 
have to say about educating people for free- 


dom while keeping them in bondage. 
Long ago Macaulay wrote the following 
words: 


“Many politicians of our time are in the habit 
of laying it down as the self-evident proposition 
that no people ought to be free until they are fit 
t> use their freedom. The maxim is vorthy of the 
fool in the old story who resolved not to go iato 
the water until he had learned to swim, If men 
areto wait for liberty till They become wise and 
good in slavery, they may indeed wait forever.” 
(Essay on Milton). 

Was not Macaulay right? 

John Morley wrote the Life of Gladstone. 
In that work (Volume I, p. 360) he says: 


“Gladstone was never weary of protest against 
the fallacy of what was called “preparing” these 
new communities for freedom: teaching a colony, 
like an infant. by slow degree to walk, first putting 
it in long clothes. then in -short clothes -In 
point of fact, every year and every month 
during which they are retained under the adminis- 
tration of a despotic government, renders them less 
fit for free insutuuuns:--.--It is liberty alone which 
fits men for liberty. This propositions, like every 
other ın p-liies, has its bounds: but it is far 
T than the counter doctrine. Wait till they are 
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How can any Englishman doubt that 
Gladstone was right ? ° 

Let us quote two or three eminent 
Americans, There is no American scholar 
who is a higher authority regarding the 
peoples of the Orient, their goverpments and 
present condition, than , Frederick Starr. 
| Says Professor Starr: 

“A government adapted to the economic develop- 
ment of a people and working up from within, is 
better than the most perfect government forced 
from above. The Americans are doing far more 
for Philippines than Britain is for India; yet it is 
my opinion that every day we remain in the islands, 
the Filipinos are less capable of self-government.” 

The Principle which Professor Starr lays 
down applies to India quite as much as to 
the Philippines. 


I wish to cife a very instructive passage 
from the eminent. German-American states- 
man, Carl Schurz. Mr. Schurz was a general 
in the Union Army during the American 
Civil War, a member of the Cabinet of Pre- 
sident Hayes, and for many years one of the 
nation’s most honored and influential public 
leaders. In connection with his 
Secretary of the Interior he had large expe- 
rience with the immigrants who at that time 
were coming to America in great numbers 

_from Jands of the Old World where they had 
been given no opportunities for self-govern- 
‘ment. How could they be made valuable 
citizens in a democracy—a nation where 
there was self-rule ? In his “Reminiscences” 
(Vol. H. pp. 77-80) he says: 

“One of the most interesting experiences of 
my life was the observation of the educational in- 
fluence exercised upon men by the actual practice 
of self-government.” 

Persons attempting to exercise self-govern- 
ment for the first time, he declares “may do 
it somewhat clumsily in the beginning and 
make grievous mistakes, but these very 
mistakes, with their disagreeable consequences, 
will serve to sharpen the wits of those who 
desire to learn. 

Practice upon one’s own responsibility is the 
best if not the only school of self-government. 
What is sometimes. called the art of self-govern- 


ment is not learned by the mere presentation, of 
other peoples experiences by way of instructive 


exapiple. Practice is the only. really _ effective 
teacher. Other methods of instruction will 
rather retard, if not altogether prevent, ` the 


development of the self-governing capacity, 
because they will serve to weaken the sense of 
‘responsibility and self-reliance. This is why there 
as not any instance in history of a peoples having 
been successfully taught lo govern themselves by 
a tutelary power, acting upon the principle that ils 
wards should not be given. the power of self- 


office of ' 
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ae until they had shown themselves fit for 
Ul. P 


This may well have been written with | 
India directly in mind. Will the British 
rulers of India beed it? 

I quote another utterénce, if possible 
still more significant, which was spoken with 
India directly in view. It is from the 
American historian and scholar, Charles 
Francis Adams. Speaking before the American 
Historical Association in 1901, this man of © 
candour and of large learning (said, confirm- 
ing in every respect the testimony of General 
Schurz, Professor Starr, Macaulay and Glad- 
stone). 


. “I submit that there is not an instance in all 
recorded history. from the earliest times until now 
where a so-called inferior'race or community has 
been , elevated in its character, or made self- 
sustaining or self-governing, or even put on the 
way to that result, through a condition of depen- 
dency or tutelage, I might without much danger, 
assert that the condition of dependency, even for 
communities of the same race and blood, always 
exercises an emasculating and deteriorating 
influence. I .would undertake, if called upon. to 
show that this rule is invariable—that from the 
inherent and fundamental conditions of human 
nature, it has known, and can know, no exceptions. 
This truth | «ould demonstrate from almost in- 
numerable examples.” 


And Mr. Adams proceeded to make a 
direct application of this truth to India and 
declared in the most unequivocal tems that 
notwithstanding any or all material or o'her 
improvements made in the country by the 
British during the period since the East 
India Company began its exploitation and 
conquest of the land, British rule had been 
an absolute failure as a means for increasing 
the capacity or fitness of the Indian people 
for seli-government,—it had not increased 
that capacity or that fitness in the slightest 
degree ; but on the contrary it had actually 
lessened it. And he held that there was no 
ground for believing that it would or could 
ever have any other effect It was not by 
subjection or tutelage to another nation—no 
matter whatthat nation might be,—but by the vay 
opposite, by freedom by actual practice of 
self-government, by experience, by making mis- 
takes and learning wisdom from the same— 
it was by this method and no other that all 
capacity for self government has been obtain- 
ed in the past end must be obtained forever. 
It was by this method that India learned 
3,000 years ago to rule herself, and had con- 
tinued one of the great self-ruling nations 
of the world until great Britain robbed her 
of her nationhood. And what she needs now 
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is simply “hands off? on the part -of her 
foreign conqueror, so that her native capacity 
for self-rule, which Mr. Adams held has been 
weakened by British dominance, but by no 
means destroyed, may again, as in the past, 
come into activity and therefore into growth, 
normal development and permavent strength. 

All these eminent ‘scholars and statesmen 
simply confirm what all history teaches that 
“it if liberty alone which fits meu (and 
nations) for liberty.” ‘No people can teach 
another freedom: each people must learn it 
for itself. No nation can teach another how 
to rule itself. Hach nation must find out by 
experience, 

To say that India should be trained, 
edueated, fitted for freedom and 
Britain or any other nation before she is given 
freedom and self-rule, is simple to fly in 
the face of all the best educational philosophy 
and practice of the modern world. The 
old method of teaching by theory without 
practice, teaching before practice, or even 
. teaching in preparation for practice, is fast 
giving way to the far better method of 
teaching through and by practice. This. 
is known as the “practice method” or the 
“laboratory method” or in law the “case 
method”, and it has been adopted or is 
being adopted in schools and educational 
institutions of every grade and every kind. 
Geology and botany are. taught by taking > 
students into the fields, the woods and the 
mountains, to study the flowers, the shrubs, 
the trees and the. rocks, themselves. 
Mechanics is studied in the presence of and 
by the constant use of hammer, saw, square, 
‘anvil and lathe. Chemistry is learned 
almost wholly in laboratories. Languages 
are taught by actually speaking and writing 
‘the languages. Students of medicine go for 
study to Ifboratories, clinics, and hospitals. 
Our best Jaw schools rely more and more 
on practice courts and case work. 


Nations and peoples must acquire the 
‘art of government in the same way, by the 
practice method. They must learn self-rule 
by actually undertaking self-rule;—by trial. 
by experiment, by making mistakes and 
correcting them. There is no other way. 

If India were ruled by really liberal 
Englishmen, Englishmen whe truly wanted 
her to -be free and to govern herself, in 
that ease remaining for a while longer 
under British rule might be called in a 
sense educating her for freedom. But un-, 
fortunately India is not ruled by really 


self-rule by _ 


seems to India only 
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liberal Englishmen, but by those who are 


conservative, backward-looking and im- 
perialistic. There are Englishmen in 
England who are truly liberal, and 


occasionally one gets into a position of some 


importance in India. But this is seldom, 
and they have littl or no power. The 
Bureaucracy in India is the real ruler ; 
and that, taken as a whole, is dead set 
against India receiving self-rule or even 
any more freedom. How theu does 
remaining under these lords and masters 


train the Indian people for self-government ? 
Does keeping men in slavery fit them for 
freedom ? Slavery only fits men for more 
slavery ; freedom alone fits men for freedom. 

It ‘is said that the much praised “New 
Reform Scheme’ which has been given to 
India (which has been forced on her) is 
really educating the people for freedom and 
self-rule? But zs it? If it is educating 
them for anything, it is not at all for 
freedom ; it is for obedience ; it is fo do 
things under strict British  control—this 
and nothing else. The scheme puts British 
dominance over absolutely everything. No 
Indian officials under this scheme, not even 
the “Ministers” who awe supposed to be the 
highest and freest of all, are allowed to do 
anything that is thought by the British to 


conflict with their (Britisk) interests, nor 
anything that cannot be overturned by 
British veto, or “disallowance”. ‘This is noft 


educating for freedom : 
bondage, and in bondage. 

For seventy years, ever since the Mutiny, 
Britain has been promising, promising, 
self-rule to the Indian people. The 
Indian leaders are more and more asking. 
Will she go on promising forever and really 
doing nothing ? Does she intend to do 
nothing ? Her so-called Reform Scheme 
the last’ and most 
pretentious of these futile and irritating 


it is educating for 


promises. , _ 

` The poison element, the fatal element. 
in this whole business, is that the 
Indian people are to receive self- 


rule only when ske (Britain) thinks them fit. 
Ah, yes! Will she ever think them fit? Dues 
she ¢ntend ever to think them ftt? India is 
asking these questions with constantly deepen- 
ing earnestness. More and more she is sus- 
pecting that she is being intentionally and 
persistently decezved. She sees -that these 
seventy years have brought to her people 
a „few more privileges, a few -more 
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6fices, but have . they brought any 
relaxation whatever of Britains Iron grip? 
Have they-(these seventy years) brought to 
India any evidence that Britain 22fends ever 
to give her real selt rule that is, freedom to 
conduct her affairs asa nation otherwise 
than under the absolute supreme control and 
domination of Great Britain ? I say these 
are the vital questions which Iodia is asking 
with « ever-increasing seriousness and 
persistence, 


Tt the British continue their <r 
policy—if India is not given self-rule and 
given if soon, in some real form— 
“ dominion status” in association 
Britain or full independence—will she not be 
driven, to desperation ? Gandbis influence 
for non-violence will not Jast forever if the 
provocation continues. Is it said that Indians 
will not fight ? Let Britain not be deceived. 
Let her call to mindIndia’s fighting regiments 
that turned the tide in the first battle of the 
Marne and saved Paris. Let her remember 
the desperate fighting she herself had to do 
to conquer India. Let her remember the 
Mutiny, and the fact that only because the 
heroic Sikhs fought on her side was she 
saved from-defeat and from being driven out 
of the land. lf India is driven to revolution, 
it will not be a small part, as in the Mutiny; 
it will be all India. Dr. Rutherford tells us 
that in his- recent visit to India he found 
absolutely all parties, races, religions and 
classes, however divided in other matters, 
united in their common desire and demand 
for self-rule, and self-rule without delay. 

Why does not Britain see that her own 
salvation as well as that of India depends 
upon her acceding to Jadia’s just demand? 
Will she continue to delay, under the ever- 
lasting hollow pretense. of “educating for 
self-rule”, and thus act the part of a child 
playing with fire ? 


Supplement 


I regret the need to dwell further upon 
the fact to which attention has been called 
above, that notwithstauding the constant 
assertions of the British that they are edu- 
cating India for self-rule and intend to grant 
it as soon as sheis fit there is a growing 
feeling in India that they do not really 
intend anything of the kind, and that they 
will never pronounce her fit, 

This feeling has two causes. One ( already 
mentioned ) is the constant and seemingly 
settled government policy of trying to ka 


\ 


with ` 


popular Jenin in India and lure the 
people on by promises so vague as to mean 
nothing. The other is statements mada by 
men high in the government to the effect 
that Britain intends to possess and rule 
India permavently. Many such statements 
might be cited, I give here three—from 
Liovd George, Lord Curzon and Lord 
Birkenhead, than whom there are no higher 
authorities, 


(I) During the latter part of his term as 
Premier Lloyd George made an address 
bearing on the Goveronrent of India Reform 
Scheme, in which he declared that Britata -~ 
intends always to rule [adia, that there must 
always be in India’s goverament a ‘steel 
frame” of British power, British aera 
British dominance. 


(2) Some years after the end of his tate 
of service as Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon 
published two articles in the North American 
Review (June and August 1910) on “British 
Rule in India”, making it clear beyond a 
question that in his judgment Great Britain 
never should, never inteads to, and never 
will give up her domination ‘of India, closing 
his last article with the words; “British rule 
of the Indian people is Bogland’s present 
and future task; it will occupy her energies 
for as long a span of the future as it is 
humanly possible to forecast.” 


(3) On the 7th of July 1925, Lord Birk- 
enhead, Secretary of State for -India,. said in 
Parliament : “I am not able in any foreseeable 
future to discern a moment when we may 
safely either to ourselves or India, abandon 
our trust”, (that is, the rule of India). 

In these statements we have these three 


. men, the highest authorities on the subject 


declaring that in their. judgment it is tbe 
settled -purpose of the British Government 
to hold India in its grip permanently. Some 
of the words used are soft, calling Britain’s 
relation to India a “trust”, etc, but they 
all mean the same thine —that Great Britain 
intends absolutely to dominate India, with 
or without its consent, (and of course it- 
will be without it) throughout a future as 
long as she can discern. | 


To all this, what is to be said? There 
are two things to be said. One is that such 
a purpose, such an intention, on the part of 
Great Britain, if if exists, gives the lie to all 
her thousand times reiterated statements that 
she is educating India for self-rule; it shows 
that she istends nothing of the kind, and that 
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her statements are made simply to deceive 
India and the world. 

The second thing to be said is, that such 
a deliberate purpose on ber part, if it exists, 
is simply inhuman. There is not a shadow 
of right or justice in it. It is neither 


Christian nor civilized; it is barbarian.. It is ° 


nothing less than monstrous. Put in plain 
words it means that Great Britain acknow- 
ledges no law higher than might. 

For myself I repudiate the utterances of 
these nien—high officials though they are. 
I cannot and will not believe that they state 
truly the purpose of the British nation. If 
they do, it ‘means that Britain intends to 
hold in subjection permanently one fifth of 
the human race by the power of the sword, 
for _she knows she can do it in no other 
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way. In other words it means that she 
deliberately plans to be, for all time so far 
as she can see, the greatest aggressor nation, 
the greatest tyrant nation, the greatest leech 
nation, the greatest robber natzon, the greatest, 
slave-holding nation in the world,—that 
she actually intends her future Empire to 
be one of sixty millions or more of freemen 
and more than three hundred millions of 
thralls. What a future for British men to 
look forward to ! 
Let those believe it who can, As for 
myself I simply will not believe anything 
so monstrous of the nation of Hampden and 
Milton, of Burke and Wilberforce and John 
Bright. i , 
' {A chapter from the Author’s forthcoming 
work, “India’s case for Freedom” | 
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SINCERITY AND ELOQUENCE 


By HETTY KOHN, s.a (Lond) 


I 


Intellectual Sincerity 


, . The whole of our dignity consists in thought; 
it 18 by this we are to elevate ‘ourselves, and not 
by mere space and duration. Let us then labour 
to think well ; this is the principle of morality, 
ascal 


INTRODUCTION 


YYERFECT sincerity is surely one of the grea- 
{test desiderata in human character. <A per- 

fectly sincere person, honest in thought, 
motive speech and action, is a rara avis ; for one 
need not be a philosopher to recognise the 
fact that intellectual honesty requires careful 
cultivation. Many a person who is serupulously 
honest as judged by the ordinary standards 
of behaviour, could not claim to have attained 
to absolute truthfulness, genuineness, earnest- 
ness of thought, and freedom from hypocrisy, 
as included in the connotation of the word 
“sincerity.” 

So intimately bound up with one another. 
‘are thought and speech, that „the habit of 
siucevity formed in the one will, in its Inevi- 
table reaction, produce sincerity in the other. 
For this reason it is essential to begin the 
habit of absolute sincerity in both thought 
and speech. quite early in life, *before the 


subtle poison of intellectual dishonesty has 
had time to destroy our power of distinguish- 
iog the true from the false. ` 

Eloquence, the art of expressing thoughts 
in such language and in such a way as ta 
produce conviction or persuasion, or of ex- 
pressing strong emotions vividly and appro- 
priately, is desired, whether consciously or 


-- unconsciously, by every individual. 


This desire to impress others is natural 
and universal, not only because persuasiveness 
implies influence and power over others, 
whether employed from utilitarian or altruis- 
tic motives, but from the elementary instinct 
of man to wish to shine in the eyes of his 
fellows (observable in any child) and to be 
pleasing to others in daily life by his con- 
versation. 

It is the object of this series of three 
articles, firstly, to analyse sincerity in thought 
in its main aspects, ranging from mental 
honesty in the trivialincidents of daily life, 
sincerity as regards views in matters of art, 
to intellectual sincerity in matters of religion 
and inter-racial intercourse, and also to exa- 
mine sincerity in motive, secondly, to analyse 


So 
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the nature and essence of true eloquence and 
to establish that complete sincerity is the 
necessary basis of eloquence whether. in 
speech or writing, and at the same time to 


7 point out aad investigate the danger of allow- 


ing the passion for eloquent phrases to out- 
weigh the love of thought which is truthful 
in the highest sense of the word—and thirdly, 
(in the last article) to attempt a more detailed 
analysis of the prominent part played by in- 
tellectual insincerity and the mischievous 
“magazine” mentality in retarding the advent 
of an improvement in inter-racial intercourse. 

Throughout the discussion, the individual 
whom the writer has in mind as being guilty 
of intellectual insincerity, is definitely not the 


‘unscrupulous person who deliberately modi- 


fies the truth to serve his own purposes, but 
the conventionally upright person, who prides 
himself upon his honesty in all the’ affairs of 
life. 

(al In the trivial incidents of daily life. 
The first time an habitually truthful person 
indulges in insincerity, the falsehood is 
generally trivial enough In itself, and the 
person tells a “white lie’ consciously, in 
order to suifsome purpose of his own. The 
“white lie’, exaggeration or twisting of a 
fact, may be intrinsically harmless, and 
unlikely to affect anyone; bat when the 
process is repeated, this slight deviation from 
truth paves the way for the formation of a 
mental babit which, for the very reason that, 
like a narcotic, it deadens the intellectual 
conscience of the person, is well-nigh im- 
possible to eradicate. Neither will the 
arguments of friesds carry any weight with 
the individual concerned, for the reason that 
he does nut admit that he is in the wrong. 
On the contrary, the implication that he is 


“telling lies” stings him into a kind of righte- | 


ous indignation, urging him obstinately to 
espouse the inaccurate or ridiculous statement 
he has made, unless he still possess sufficient 
sense of fairness to allow his friends to show 
him step by step the false mode of thinking 
into which he has slipped. It is not always 
possible for another person, to know af 
precisely which point the individual in 
question ceases to admit to himself that he 
is in the wrong; for even at the stage when 
he still feels a twinge of conscience, vanity 
will probably not allow him to admit his 
lapse to others. 
The individual, 
be in all ether ways, 


estimable though he may 
becomes exceedingly 


difficult to. “get on with,” for in ordinary 


conversation he will make misstatements of 


‘that she had 
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facts which prove greatly annoying to those 
around him. His plea that the matter is 
too trivial to warrant discussion and that 
insistence on the accuracy of datails is 
pedantic, is merely a symptom of the mental 
disease, for such if is, to which he is a 
prey ; for, just as the man who commits 
a petty theft with complacency, will sooner 
or later steal a lakh—if circumstances are - 
in his favour--even so, mental insincerity 
in trifles will, if unchecked, lead the indivi- 
dual by imperceptible degrees, to sericus 
misreprésentations. 

-À few illustrations from the writer’s 
personal experience are here given. 

Case 1. A young lady shorthand-typis (whom 
we shall call “typist A”) told her two colleagues 
that she had once swum half a mile, and 
that this was her maximum achievement 
in swimming. A few weeks afterwards, 
referring to the same achievement, she stated 
the distance as one mile. One of the colleagues 
commented on this discrepancy, the second 
colleague corroborating that she also had 
understood the distance to have been half 
a mile. “Typist A” indignantly protested 
swum one mile, and that she 
could have had no reason for stating the 
distance as half a mile. Several months after 
this, “typist A”, again referring to the same 
achievement, gave the distance as one mile 
and a half! The writer believes that “typist 
A” had by that time thoroughly deluded 
herself into the belief that she had really 
swum a mile and a half—whereas her origi- 
nal statement was in all likelihood the 
correct one. 

Case 2. When the writer was staying at the 
house of friends, the water was bad during 
a part of the hot weather, and it was agreed 
to drink as little of it as possible. The 
family, however, drank. tea made of this 
water, as usual, morning and afternoon. The 
writer, who was not in the habit. of drinking 
much tea, was thirsty one day and indulged 
in' one glass of cold (boiled) water. In view 
of the fact fhat the others were drinking 
three or four cupfuls daily of the same 
water, though camonflaged with tea and 
mixed with milk, their angry reproaches at 
the writer’s “wrong and foolish” action were 
unreasonable and inconsistent, though’ amus- 
ing ‘from the psychological point of view! 
As they were highly educated people, there 
was no question of their failing to appreciate 
fhe fact that the tea was just as injarious as 
the cold water! In this case the stupid 
inconsistenty can be traced to a mere lack 
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of imagination. Being accustomed to regard 
their cup of tea asa “sine qua non” of 
existence, they regarded it as a necessary 
evil to drink tea even though made of 
injurious water, but viewed the water in its 
pure form (even “ekach piala” ) as a 
luxurious “cold drink.”. 


Case 3 The-writer overheard an English- 
woman who had been. living in India for 
some years, telling an Indian that in the 
gymnastice lessons in Evglish schools the 
girls walk at some height from the ground on 
a thin rope. This was during a conversation 
in which theIndian had argued that Indian 


children -have greater balancing power than . 


European children. The Iodian gentleman in 
question was likely to incorporate the gist 
of these remarks in some articles cf his. 
For this reason the writer, struck by the 
gross inaccuracy of the above statement on 
the part of the Englishwomen (all the more 
remarkable as she was an  exteacher) inter- 
posed, suggesting that the lady had evidently 
forgotten that English girls walk, never on 
a rope (ropes are used only for climbing and 
jumping) but on the flat edge of the heavy 
horizontal wooden bar, about one inch or 
one inch anda half in width : (the rounded 
edge of the same bar is used for the exer- 
cise known as ‘travelling’, in which the 
person hangs on to the bar by the arms, and 
“travels” from one end of the bar to the 
' other}. This exercise, which in itself needs 
much practice and considerable balance, is 
not nearly as precarious a feat as walking 
on a rope, which, in Europe at least, is 
performed only by professional athletes. To 
the. writer’s amazement, the 
obstinately to her “rope walking’ , theory, even 
‘when details -of gymnasium routine were 
récalléed to her mind. So treacherous a thing 
is memory ! i 


Case 4. An incident ofthe early school- 
days of the writer is indelibly impressed on 
her mind, as some incidents of childhood 
are apt, to be clearly as though they 
occurred but yesterday, with every 
attendant, detail, and even an exact 
memory of the actual words ~ spoken 
and the tone in’ which. they were said 
( though other events of the same distant 
period aro long forgotten ) Qne morning 
just before Christmas, a class-mate ( aged 
seven years, the same age as the writer was 
then ) who bappened to be the daughter of 
a very well-known manufacturer,.said to the 
writer while changing shoes in‘*the cloak- 


“embroidery” 


‘of intolerance, of course, 


~and anachronisms arise, 


lady adhered: 


‘that I thought of this date pudding ! eg 


-was the child of her own brain. 
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room: “I wanted to ask. you to my Chris- 
tmas party, but my mother says I mustn’t. áj 
“Why mustn’t you ?” ‘asked the writer. “Be- 
causé you don’t come in to prayers.” ( the 
writer was the only Jewish child'in the 
Kindergarten). The injustice and senselessness 
of this exclusion from the party impressed 
the writer, who related the incident to her 
mother. The comment of the writer’s mother 
is clearly stamped on her memory : “I am 
very sorry about the party, but if was very 
wrong of you to have asked M. why her mother 
did not wish to invite you. You must never 
do so again.” This incident has often been 


referred to, since, in the writer’s family, as 
au example of stupid intolerance. The wri- 
ter’s amused surprise may be imagined 


when, recently, she overheard a relative (who 
at the period of the party incident was twelve 
yeards old, ie. a “big girl” in the same 
school) relating the anecdote to a friend, 
quite seriously asserting that it was to herself 
(i.e; the relative) that M’s remarks had been 
made! Even after the writers protest, she 
adhered to her own version, with some 
added | on -thë spur of the 
moment. 


The value of the Sie as an example 
rəmains, but itis 
tbe actual experiencing of how inaccuracies 
which makes us. 
realise the extreme need for the utmost 
caution with regard to historical records of 
any kind. 


Case .5 <A. lady experimenting in the 
kitchen, hit upon a new and economical way 
of using dates in the making of a pudding. 
The pudding was voted popular ‘by the family, 
and was made many times. A few “weeks 
after, the lady’s sister exclaimed Spontaneous- 
ly in the course of a meal; “How a 

he 
“inventor” of the pudding looked in amuse- 
ment at her sister, thinking this was a joke. 
The other members of the family, too, who 
well-remembered with whom the idea had 
originated, were highly amused, but.for the 
moment the sister was really under the 
impression, and insisted, that the pudding 
When ‘the 
circumstances had been recalled to her mind, 
she suddenly remembered, apologised, and 
joined in the general mirth. 

Case 6. A young lady was, prior to; and 
during the early part of tho world- war, engaged 
to be married to A. Subsequently her engage- 
ment to A. was broken off, and she became 
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engaged to B. whom she married in about 
1917. One day in 1919 or 1920, during a 
conversation centring around 
us was thinking and doing on the day of 
the outbreak of war, she said: “I was out 
for a walk in Hyde Park with B Gi. e. her 
husband) and B. said to me”? She stopped 
short, laughed rather confusedly, and rem- 
embered: “Why, it was A. who was, with me 
then ! How stupid of me!” <A case of 
confusion of thought checked in time—but 
one felt a sense of relief that. B. was not 
present, 

Though it is well, ia ordinary intercourse 
to maintain a charitable attitude towards 
friends who thus are the victims of strange 
lapses of memory, the more important moral 
is obviously that one ‘should keep a strictly 
critical eye on one’s own mental mechanism, 
for in cases when one has read a particularly 
vivid description of a person, place or event 
in a book or in aletter, or heard such person, 
place or event described in the conversation 
of a friend who has the gift of eloquence, 
it is quite easy (and some minds are more 
-prone to this than others) to imagine that oue 
has actually met the person, seen the place, 
or witnessed the event: in question. How 
£ frequently, too, doe» one have occasion to 
` say to oneself: “I could have sworn I put 
my purse here”, whereas one finds one left 
it in a different place altogether. 

A factor which should here be mentioned 
as conducive to the habit of intellectual 
falsehood, is zdztedeness, and it is -worth 
while to follow the untidy individual along 
his crooked paths. The distress of the 
untidy person ( whom we shall call “A” 
when he really needs a certain paper; and 
nas to wade through a heterogeneous heap 
of his belongings in the search, is so pitiful 
to behold that the tidy person (whom we 
shall call “B”) is moved to assist him, though 
experience feaches him that it is wiser to 
leave “A” ’s things severely alone. 

The untidy person is won’t to justify his 
failing by: asserting (1) that he “can’t be 
hothered”, (2) that he bas “the artistic 
temperament”, or (8) that he has more 
important things to think about. Only the 
first explanation’ is an honest one, for no 
one nowadays believes any longer that 
untidiness is a necessary attribute. of genius. 
The point at which untidiness brings about 
intellectual falsehood is when “A”, whom 
annoyance at not being able to find his 
things has reduced to a state of irritated 
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helplessness; turns on “B” and accuses him 
of having removed the article in question. 
“B? (who has experienced many such 
provoking seenes . before, and knows the 
article must be ‘somewhere in the mass of 
“A” ’gs things) denies the charge, and ‘asks 
“A” to try and remember when and where 
he last saw the article. . 

The reason of “A”’’s readiness to suspect 
aud accuse “B” rather than take the trouble 
of going steadily through the rubbish-heap 
of his papers, is partly pure laziness (for the 
inspection. of an accumulation, of unsorted 
papers does need considerable physical effort), 
rests partly on a subconscious 
feeling of guilt and humiliation because 
he knows that “B” has had to help 
him out of similar emergencies - in 
the past. It is the very fact that the 
assistance of the tidy person has been 
resorted to, which gives the untidy one, 
in his -frequent dilemmas, the handle of 
uogratefully accusing him of “always 
interfering with aod tidying up” his, ie. 
the untidy one’s belongings. 

The astounding psychological phenomenon 
is that tke same person who on some 
occasions will claim his privilege of untidi- 
ness and even boast ofit, on one or other 
of the above-mentioned grounds, will, on 
other occasions, labonr under the delusion 
that he is really a model of tidiness, but 
that circumstances (and especially the 
malicious machinations of the tidy indivi- 
dual) conspire against him and hide his 
property in mysterious places. The orderly 
person has often to put a severe restraint 
on his rising indignation when thus unfairly 
suspected and accused by the untidy one. 

(b) In matters of art” One is often 
justified in questioning the mental sincerity 
of the opinions and tastes expressed by 
persons of one’s acquaintance in matters of 
art. Quite apart from persons who, in 
order to give the impression of being 
cultured, aesthetic and original, profess to 
appreciate some particular type of literature, 
some particular style of painting sculpture or 
music,some particular combination of colours, 
as opposed to others, there are many individu- 
als who, by the sheer force of suggestion 
from outside agencies such as the conversa- 
tion of their friends and the periodicals they 
read, have persuaded themselves that these 
opinions or tastes are really their own. 

It is one thing, and a desirable thing, to 
be guided in ones judgment by what persons 
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of more powerful personality and higher 
culture, think and feel; but it is surely 
dishonest and unworthy to adopt any such 
opinion or taste at second-hand, without 
fighting fairly to make it ones own. To pro- 
` fess any opinion without thoroughly under- 
standing it; is pure affectation, and this leads 
to mental hypocrisy. In these matters . it is 
not every individual who has, or can have, 
decided tastes or views. | 

In the case of paintings, the ordinary 
-person is often told by the connoisseur that 
a certain picture which he, the ordinary 
person, admires, is not “true art’ but merely 
pretty. 
explain his statement. If the amateur is 
genuinely convinced (now or at some future 
period, when he has had time to reflect on 
it, aid to apply the test to other paintings), 
so much the better : his appreciation of other 
works of art will doubtlessly be all the 
greater for this advance in his artistic 
education. If, however, the amateur remains 
unconvinced, and is unable to accept the 
fact that a picture which appeals to him and 
makes him feel uplifted, is not “art,” the 
only honest thing is for him to confess as 
much to all who may question him, and 
to leave to the connoisseur that superior 
under-standing of and deeper Insight into 
pictures which he himself is unable to 
acquire. But it takes an bovest person to 
resist the temptation of persuading himself 
that he feels as the connoisseur does. On 
the other hand, an individual may have 
the “right” instinct about a work of art, 
without being able to analyse his feclings 
about it. Especially is this so in the case 
of music, where. melody and harmony are 
‘almost, bound to make their appeal, though 


the unsophisticated hearer could probably’ 


not (without leaning on the views of a 
connoisseur) say why he likes a particular 
composition better than another, : 

If a person desires to grow in his 
appreciation of what is beautiful in art, he 
should surely avoid all affectation like 
poison,- and not be afraid of admitting that 
there are matters beyond his comprehension. 

In such matters as combination of 
colours as used in dress and furnishing, 
fashion frequently plays the part of a 
temptress luring us trom mental honesty, as 
she lays down criteria which cannot possibly 
appeal fo all alike, but from which by no 
means all have the honesty to admit tbat 

they - differ. Persons -therefere persuade 


feelings, 


The connoissenr will proceed to` 


‘know. 


butt of the -bitterest censure on the 
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themselves (while the fashion lasts!) that 
the combination for instance of bright mauve - 
and pale pink, or that of black and yellow, 
is beautiful, whereas that for instance of 
pale blue and bright green, or of bright 
blue and pale green, is “impossible’’—in 
spite of Nature’s mingling of these colours 
in field and sky. 

(c) In matters of religion. In so vital 
a matter as religion, it is surely imperative 
to analyse honestly ones own thoughts and 
and -not to lean on the ideas in 
which one has grown up from infancy. 
Mavy persuade themselves that they have 
thought the matter out for themselves, while 
in reality they but echo the views of their 
ancestors or priests. Alas, it is so fatally 
easy and comfortable to say “I believe” the 
tenets of a traditional, ready-mate religion! 
Likewise, man clings to -traditional ideas of 
morality, patriotism, war, abd the like, when 
he might analyse these things rationally. 

With sincere piety and with sincere 
agnosticism we have no quarrel However, 


‘the desire to impress others tempts many an 


individual to affect piety or 
which is in reality foreign, to 
which be cannot reason out. It frequently 
happens that the Spontaneous, chance 
expressions of a person give the lie to the 
protestations he makes of being, for instance, 
a confirmed atheist. As Lessing has it, “all 
who mock at their fetters are not free from 
them’—they like to think they are 


The Jewish rabbis of olden times had an 
excellent maxim: “Learn to say: I do not 
Many a man has found it necessary 
to alter his career even after a long training, 
in order to be sincere as regards religious 
belief. The critic Scherer, after having taken 


agnosticism 
him and 


‘a degree in theology and become a professor 


of Exegesis at Geneva, became gradually 
aware of the difticulties of the Protestant 
creed. He resigned his Chair, and was 
formally excommunicated. Renan, the author 
of the “Life of Jesus” rejected much of the 
orthodox belief of his early days, though 
retaining his active interest in things 
religious. His compromise’ made him the 
part 
of orthodoxy. Sainte-Beuve experimented 
in the directions both of Roman 
Catholicism and of Protestantism, but “was 
destined never to cross the barrier between 
doubt and belief” the most difficult position 


_to maintain as far as the outside world is 
concerned, 


for the man who feels that he 
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is neither one thing nor the other has to 
withstand the attacks both of drthodoxy and 
of decided agnosticism. The world is often 
intolerant of seemingly abrupt changes in a 
man’s belief. Yet allowance should be made 
for the flnidity of thought and feeling with 
the individual’s progress through life. 

At University College, ondon, alone, 
there have been for many years three pro- 
fessors who were trained for the ministry, 
and who left the sphere of religious for that 
of academic teaching, owing to tneir intellec- 
tual honesty. This is nò implication what- 
soever that all ‘religious teachers lose their 
belief in their doctrines, but there must 
' surely be many whose views change in the 
course of their career, but who lack the 
courage to say so. Two of the above-men- 
tioned are Jews and one a Christian. The 
one Jew and the one Christian had been in 
- their respective ministries’ for many years, 
but as soon as they discovered that they 
could no longer honestly believe what, in 
accordance with the doctrine of the theology 
they represented, they were expected to 
preach to their flock, or that the interpre- 
tations they put upon such doctrine were 
not admissible, theye diverted their activity 
to a less dogmatic province. Such -honesty, 
unfortunately, often entails serious hardship 
to the individual and his family “for con- 
science’s sake”, for it is not always possible 
for a man trained as a minister to earn a 
_ living wage in any other field. 

(da) Jntellectual insincerity in interracial 
intercourse. Malebranche (in. “Recherche de 
la verite”) adduced eleven main reasons for 
the predilection of man for ready-made 
opinions, the chief being, firstly the natural 
laziness of man in thinking things out for 
himself, secondly, his inability to meditate, 
owing toa lack of mental training in early 
life, thirdly, an inherent dislike of abstract 
truths, and fourthly the vanity “which leads 
man to hanker after areputation for learning 
Since the title of scholar is conferred on 
him who has read the most. 

The omnipotence of ready-made opinions 
is also most patent in inter-racial relations. 
Leaving aside as beyond the scope of these 
articles those larger issues of inter-racial 
prejudice where the factors of language, and. 
political and economic interest come into 
play, it is advantageous to analyse the way 
in which mere intellectual insincerity and 
a‘ lazy reliance on ready-made opinions 
hampers the ordinary individual in his ideas 
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‘regarding people of other races, and seduces 


what might be termed the “magazine mental- 
ity”. This will form the subject matter of 
the third aud last article of this series. 

(e) Mental sincerity in motives. As’ 
regards mental sincerity in motives, if is 
easy and pleasant to flatter oneself into the 
belief that one performs an action for unself- 
ish reasons, whilst all the time one is giving 
pleasure to oneself, or combining the two. 
It is easy, too, by a little mental juggling, 
to invent any number of excuses to pacify 
ons conscience rather than admit to oneself 
that an, irksome task. is being shirked 
through sheer laziness. A man can do this 
ad libitum, until he becomes a perfect martyr 
In his own estimation, 

Case - 1. The writer, convalescent after 
an illness, was asked by some friends to go 
from Poona to Bombay for one day at their 
expense ta execute a somewhat difficult and 
responsible errand. Though feeling scarcely” 
egual to the journey, she was prepared to 
go At the eleventh hour, the friends 
changed their minds, thus making the trip 
unnecessary. They thanked the writer for 
her willingness, and expressed their regret 
that she would now be deprived of the 
pleasure ?) of the trip! The psychology 
was clearly that, from an initial twinge of 
conscience at having to ask the writer to 
undertake the commission; they - had come fo 
persuade themselves that they were really 
doing her a favour. 

Case 2. A young lady (graduate) trained 
for the teaching profession, sought a post as 
a teacher, but without success. Through the 
force of circumstances she worked for five 
years in a commercial firm, constantly com- 
plaining of the severity of fate in compelling 
her to do such mechanical aud soulless work 
as stenography, typewriting, and translating 
business letters. When circumstances changed, 
and the young lady’s time was divided 
between teaching and writing, (on 
her owf account) and oe work for 
an employer, she had reluctantly to confess 
that, much as: she really preferred the 
former type of work, she often felt a seeret 
sensation of pleasure when beginning a day 
of purely mechanical work, as this required 
so much less mental exertion. 


“The _ tyranny of fashion, to’ which 
reference has been made above, is also 
sometimes responsible for fostering self- 


righteousness. Twenty years ago no ‘self- 
respecte Wuropean woman or girl went 
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about (with the exception of “evening dress”) 
in short frocks, low neck, or sleeves dis- 
playing more than the wrists. The pheno- 
menon is that people persuaded themselves 
of their virtue and high morals in this matter 
of dress, and that a mother who detected 
any tendency in her daughter to dispense 
with the exceedingly uncomfortable stiff, 
high collars, felt serious concern at the frivo- 
-lous laxity of morals this implied. Morals 
may indeed have suffered a change during 
the last few years to- account for the change 
in fashion in this respect, but it is more 
plausible to attribute the above-mentioned 
phenomenon partly to the inherent dislike of 
man to think things out, and partly to his 
desire to put the best possible’ construction 
on his actions, i i 


. not on that account delude ourselves, 
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The desire to keep up appearances, and to 


: conceal the fact of our poverty from the out- 


side world, leads to self-deception as regards 
our motives. We may resort to a certain 
practice .from reasons of economy, and, 
making a virtue of necessity, persuade 
ourselves that we are doing it from 
altogether different motives. It often happens, 
indeed, that what was at first a painful 
necessity becomes a pleasure, but we need 
nor 
feel ashamed of our lack of worldly goods 
when that lack is due to no fault of our 
own. 


On the contrary, it is the self-deception 
which should be abhorred. . 





BERTRAND RUSSELL INTERVIEWED« 


By DILIP KUMAR ROY : 


was at Mr. Bertrand’ Russells lovely’ 

little country-house at one. 

“When are you going to America Mr. 
Russell ?” T asked. : l 

“In September”, he replied. 
sold my London house.” 


“I have just 


« I had the privilege of spending three days 


very close to Mr. Bertrand Russell and his family. 
I kept a record of the conversations everyday 
which I sent to him typed from London a fort- 
night later. (along with the report of a conversation 
of iine with Tagore) asking for his permission to 
publish if in a journal and later on ina book. He 
very kindly gave the permission and wrote thus : 


Carn Voel 13, 7, 27. 
Portheurno 
Cornwall 
Dear Mr. Roy, Ni l 
Thavk you for sending the report of our talks 
and the very interesting account of Tagore. 
have gone through your report and erased a few 
things I'don’t want to say publicly, and correct- 
ed the langnage here and there, 
Your visit was a great pleasure... 
= = i Yours very sincerely 
Brrrrany RUSSELL , 


I have to thank, Mr, Russell warmly for his 
extreme kindness in thus taking the tronbhle of 
correcting my, report as well as for his granting 
me the permission of publication. The fact that 
he has personally corrected my report of his 
thoughts which must needs be very ‘imperfect, he 


Don’t you like London ?” F asked. ¢ 
Yo. I hope I shall never again live 
there”, he replied. “As a matter of fact 
since my return from China I spent half the 
year here in tke country-house. London is 
so bad for the children too.” 

When do you go to America ?” I asked. 

“In September next,” he replied. 

“Why do you go there” I said. 

“Because I want to make money-?”, he 
smiled. “You see I am-going to start a school 
for children at Petersfield and I want money 
for it.” 


ht 
ts 


í 


being such a wonderfu) conversationalist enhances 


its value nota little. I trust therefore that thanks 
are due to him not only from me, but from ali who 
admire his towering and versatile genius. 


I have been particularly at pains to report him 
as objectively as possible, bringing out my remarks 
only to throw his thoughts into a bolder relief. I 
have purposely left out many things which J said 
and he agreed with, since my chief endeavour has 
been to focus the lighton him alone. Thus I have 
songht to avoid the enumeration of my personal 
differences with.him as also any comments:on the 
sonndness of his views. These would be out of 
place here. I have tried only to give a picture 
of the great man as I saw him. 


D. K. R, 
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‘In your book on Education you praised 
a certain school of one Miss McMillan. Do 
you propose to start this school of yours on 
similar lines ?” I asked. 


“Yes it is a very good school for the ° 


children I think’, he replied, “but it is 
intended mostly for poor folks.” 

“And yours : id 

“Mine is meaut—well—for the middle- 
classes~-that is for those who can pay for 
their children’s education?’, he returned. 

“Do you think that schools should be 
run separately like that ?” 

“I don’t—-but you see an “elementary 
school is such an expensive undertaking 
that only the , State can hope to tackle it 
successfully. A private person who is not 


rich ‘cannot -quite afford such a big 
expenditure.” : 
“Why? Don’t you think that such a 


school can be self-supporting ?”’ 

“Not if it is meant for the poor. So it 
comes toa paradox really that if one isn’t 
rich one has to start a school for the rich.” 

Mr. Russell laughed and I joined. He 
always enjoyed his own jokes quite as much 
as the others.® 


“So that’s why’ yôu go to America 2?” 

“Yes. I should not have ever gone there 
other wise.” 

“But can’t a school for the poor be run 
except with the help of the State ? Supposing 
you succeeded in getting together some rich 
men.” >` 
“Ah! but there’s the rub”, he smiled, 
“if you want the rich men to come out with 
their donations they will like to impose their 
own conditions, won’t they ? That is to say 
they will insist on having their way in the 
regulation of the educational policy and that 
will be disastrous.” 

“Why ?” I asked, “they might want 
sensible things too. Mightn’t they ? 

“No, What the rich will want will always 
be bad, you can depend upon it”, he 
retorted. 

We laughed. 

“Besides why should the rich people come 
out to oblige me’ with their funds when I 
have never obliged them by standing up 
for their heartlessness ?” he added smiling. 

We laughed again. ` | l 

“In Mr. Wells’s latest book called the 
‘Undying Fire”, I said, “he too has empbasized 
these difficulties, namely, the difficulties that 
an educational reformer must encounter in a 
school which is run by rich men. They al- 


‘from the rich in this connection. 
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ways will poke their nose into the scheme 
for education, he says, and tbe result will 


be that no substantial advance can be 
achieved.” ; 
“Yes, E have seen that book? said Mr. 


Russell, “and he is quite right I think. 
So I fear it will be idle for along time to 
come to expect any but lip-deep- sympathy 
The only 
practicable way of effecting such reforms is 
therefore to stir up public opinion so much 
as to force the State to take up the advanced 
schools in the teeth of their opposition. 

“You don’t seem to have particular faith 


in the goodness of human nature, Mr. 
Russell”, I said smiling. “I remember having 
read a cynical remark of yours in your 


‘Problem of China,’ that human nature in the 
mass does as much good as it must and as 
much evil as it dares.” 

“I said human nature did 
not P^, asked-he smiling. 

“No you had said human nature in the 
mass if my memory doesn’t fail me.” 

He smiled. 


“But if you have no faith in the goodness 


in nations, 


' of human nature, then what hopes can there 


be in your advocating stable reforms in 
remoulding and remodelling > the character 
of people by education ?” I asked 

“Well, I don’t think that human nature is 


either good or bad really. Man has tobe 


egotistic like all animals for the sake of his 
seli-preservation. He has therefore to hedge 
himself in with certain formulas which he 
thinks are likely to stand him in good stead. 
Hence if you can offer reform schemes which 
„do not run counter to those formulas you 
may just be able to get a few things done.” 

The lunch-bell rang. 

Mr. Russell led me into the dining-room. 
We sat down at the table as Mrs. Russell 
came in. Mr. Russell’s son John (aged five) 
sat next to me and his little daughter Kate 
(aged three) sat opposite me, 

Mr. Russell introduced me to John: 
is an Indian gentleman, Johnnie.” The boy 
looked at me with deep misgivings. 

“Do you know anything abóut India ?” 
I asked my little friend at” table to my 
right. 

“Oh ! yes” he said, “I have got a feather 
in my head see, like a Red Indian.” 


“But that’s in America Johnnie” said Mr. 
Russell. ‘Mr. Roy doesn’t come from 
there.” 


“But the Red- Indians shouldn’t be in 


“He ` ) 
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America, they should be in India !”. John 
ejaculated incredulously. 

| We laughed at his evident . discomfi- 

ture. : 

_. Yes, that’s rather puzzling I admit”, 
said Mr. Russell laughing, “but Mr. Roy 
Sn quite red, see, is he ? So how can the 
be-a Red-Indian >” 

_ Then Til be a Red-Indian”, he put in 
with rather baffling logic, “I will put on that 
Wicked dark coat of mine and kill bhim”. 
He looked solemn as he gave expression to 
his invincible resolution. 

Children are not exactly pacifist, are 
they ?” said Mr. Russell laughing. 

„No, I wonder why thouga!” 

Well, fighting has been ingrained in our 
blood for ages for self-preservation you see,” 
replied Mr. Russell. 

„But cannot pacifism be made ,to be 
as Ingrained in the child by careful inculca- 
tion ?” I asked. 

p ‘Well, it is dificult”, said Mr.: Russell, 

you see pacifism is too sophisticated a 
growth~-and a ‘much too recent one at that— 
to be able to appeal to an unsophisticated 
child. So success in such a matter cannot 
come in a day.” 


“He wasn’t however so militaristic before” 
said to me Mrs. Russell later, when we had 
moved into the drawing-room, “but you see 
we had a Bolshevist boy at our house 
recently—the boy of Mr. Rosengolz, the 
Russian Foreign Charge d’Affaires—and he 
preached militarism from morning till night. 
John has imbibed it all from him.” 


“So this boy got the better 
pacifism ?” J asked. 


“Yes, for the time being any way” said 
Mr. Russell. “Didn’t I tell you just now that 
fighting is ingrained in our blood ?” 

“But why don’t you forbid bim to cherish 
such propensities from now ?” I asked. ) 

“Well, you see it is like this” said Mr. 
Russell, “if you forbid things to a child you 
will defeat your end in all likelihood. For 
he will then be almost certain to be all the 
more attracted by it. A forbidden fruit always 
has more charms for us, don’t you know ?” 

We laughed again. | 

“You mean then that there ise no help for 
it or what 2?” I asked. l 
' “The best way in such cases” said 
he, “is to let such propensities work them- 
selves out. I think,’ he replied. 

Mrs. Russell went out for a° walk with 


of your 


-by very 
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the children. Mr. Russell told her we two 
would join them later on the sea-beach. 
“What do you think of England’s late 
rupturé of diplomatic relations with Russia 
following close upon the heels of the Arcos 


‘raid 2” I asked as soon as we were alone. 


4 


“I think it is mad.” a 
“Do you think Russia’s recent activities 


_in China have got anything to do with it ?” 


I pursued. : 

“undoubtedly. And we might be on the 
brink of a War with Russia at the present 
moment had it not been for the fact thaf 
France does not want it just now.” 

“What do you mean ? 

“Well, you see, England is continually 
inciting Poland to a war with Russia. But. 
Poland has always looked up to France as 
her guardian angel, and France isn’t now 
particularly keen on a first-class war with 
‘Russia—at least not just at the present 
moment.” 

“Your prophesy in your ‘Prospects of 
Industrial Civilization’ that the ext Great 
War is going to be waged between Asia with 
Russia? at its head and the West with 
America at its head is very soĝnd I think” 
said I after a pause. “Fot, see how Russia 
is helping China now.” ` i 

“Quite. And I think Russia will help 
India too. At least it is thé only great 
nation that has any ixterest in’ doing so.’ 

“Why ?” 

“Why, to undermine us of course. There 
is no love lost between modern Bolshevik 
Imperialism and British Imperialism, don’t 
you see?” 

“But you don’t mean to say “that the 
Bolshevik ‘Imperialism isn’t inspired by 
any ideals >?” 

“Of course, every Imperialism is inspired 
lofty ideals” said he cynically. 
“You don’t mean tò say surely that we are 
any behindhand in the matter of proclaiming 
the loftiest of ideals even when our Im- 


' perialism ‘leads us to commit the worst of 


atrocities in your country ?” 


“No, but surely Mr. Russell, you can’t 
put your Imperialism «under the same 
category as that of Russia” I ‘objected. “For, 
don’t you believe Russia .does have some 


real ideal—in a truer sense of the term ? 
The proof is that she is bound to influence 
the world of the future more than your 
so-called ideals of British Imperialism. What 
about Communism ?” ; . 
“Well, I admit your contention that Russia 
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is going to influence WHurope . and the world 
in the near future. In their finding out 
religion for example, in their crying down 
the Church for example and in many. other 
things they are to-day the van-guard of 
progress in the West. But a real Communism 
I must say has failed there—at least for the 
present any way.’ 

“It may bave now. Bat don’t you think 
that when they will have trained the new 
generations of boys and girls, they will 
change the face of the world ?” ' 

“I doubt that?’ said Mr. Russell dubiously. 

“When you inculcate overdoses of some 
doctrines in the boys and girls they grow up 
fo espouse such views as run directly counter 
to those very doctrines. Christianity for 
example painted in glowing colours the 
charms of submissiveness didn’t she?—and 
look af the result in Europe”. 
“Do you mean to say that the inculcation 
of definite views and beliefs cannot mend 
matters substantially 2” I asked. “What 
hope is there then in your educational pro- 
jects ?” ' 

“Well, there are some beliefs which do 
matter. Christian beliefs have been operative 
in the stiffening of the absurd divorce laws 
as well as the prejudices against birthcontrol, 
but have not made pacifists of us exactly, 
have they ? The fact of the matter is that 
only such beliefs of religion happen to in- 
fluence our action as are bad.” 

We laughed. 

We started out for a walk. 

“You mean to say Mr. Russell that beliefs 
.don’t influence cunduct ?” I said as we came 
out of the house. 

“Well. you see our belief as well as 
conduct are mostly the result or our tempera- 
ment. That is, we act in certain ways mostly 
because our impulses propel us in that 
‘direction according to our respective tempera- 
ments. At the same time this temperament 
induces us to formulate certain beliefs to 
justify those acts. So beliefs are in general 
not the motive of our actions really.” 


“Lo you mean that if our beliefs were 
changed our -actions, wouldn’t change 
much ?” 


“Yes our actions would usually change 
too. Because beliefs are immensely modi- 
fied by our circumstances and changed 
circumstances will also change our actions.” 

“But don’t you think that some of the 
noblest of men and finest of personalities 
have been the products of religious beliefs 
‘or mystic beliefs if you will ?” 
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“Well, I think that the finest .of men are 
found io equal number if not in greater 
among the irreligious. When of course, the 
majority of men in any country are religious 
a greater number of fine men are bound to 
be religious by pure rules of probability”. 
He smiled. “But that isn’t because it is 
religion which has produced the fine men” 
he added, “on the contrary I should think. 
For, on the ‘balance I should think that 
religion has rendered the world definitely 


unhappier than if would otherwise have 
been.” o , 
“What about the religious mystics who 


preached some of the loftiest of maxims from 
their mystical illuminations and. eestasies. ?” 
I asked 

'“Well, I believe in the ecstasies as data 
of definite experience but when they imply 
vision I cannot accept them. For the lofty 
principles are by no means the results - of 
these mystical illuminations. As a matter of 
fact such ecstasies render the mystics distinctly 
selfish.” 

“How ?” 

“Because throughssuch mystic transports 
they become more and more ` subjective and 
get more and more loth to a vhealthy 
life of varied activities and lose interest in 
things for themselves. Consequently their 
joys tend to become more and more similar 
to the joys of the voluptuary .or tne 
drunkard.” 

“You don’t say so 
exclaimed, 

‘I do really. For, I see no reason why 
‘the religious mystics should not be placed 
more under. the category of drunkards than 
under the category of prophets” 

“But think of the sacrifices they make 


Mr. Russell >” I 


‘ for their joys—the sufferings they cheerfully 


accept for their goal are they nothing ?” 

“So does the drunkard. He undergoes a 
great deal of hardships too—dvesn't he—often 
throwing his hard earned money away and 
making himself and even his’ beloved friends 
and relatives suffer. Doesn’t he?” ~ 

We laughed. | 

“What would you say of -Buddha then?” 

“Well, bis enemies said tha he lived on 
the alms of the pious—which was rather ao 
easy life too, wasn’t it? But yet I must 
confess I like him better than all the other 
religious figures in the world put together.” 

“Would you prefer him to Christ ?” 

“Any day, I am convinced that Christ 
has done far more harm than good to 
mankind.” * 
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“But fe gave So much beauty 
I ejaculated. 

“Only to take away more beauty from 
it.’ ‘It was he who injected Judaism into 
a Hellenistic world which I think was a 
great pity.” 

“You are a great admirer of the Helleni- 
stic culture are you not, Mr. Russell?” 

‘Well, not a great one exactly. But I 
admire many things in „tbeir civilization. I 
am very thankful to them for their having 
invented geometry for instance.” 

“Ves, I quite understand that. You are 
such a great admirer of science.” 

“Yes, for science is a great achievement 
of man, very great indeed. If scientists had 
their way a little more as we hope they are 
going to have in the future, we can well 
expect them to change the face of humanity 
within a few decades even with the amount of 
knowledge they possess to-day”. ` 

“For example ?” 

“Take a very small instance. It has been 
found that about ten percent of the men 
of to-day are definitely feeble-minded. If 
scientists had their way -these persons could 
be easily prevented from breeding by 
artificial sterilization even now. That 
would mean a substantial alleviation of 
misery here and now, wouldn’t it ?” 

“It is only a very small 
. all of what science could do,” he added. 
“Bor the more you come to think the more 
you see the wonderful potentialities of 
science in elevating humanity. Suppose 
for instance, scientists were to be given 
a free hand to-day in the matter of improv- 
ing the present breed of humanity, 
Well, they could so order life even 
with the means and knowledge they have 
at their service to-day, that they could 
prevent all but the desirable and brilliant 
type of men from procreating. That would 
improve the rext generation very substan- 
tially—wouldn’t it ?” 

“How do you mean Mr. Russell ? 
mean they will allow only a handful of men 
' to be fathers ?” : 

“Well—that . won’t be such a, great 
tragedy if men were allowed to have as 
much sex as they like, will it ? I mean they 
won't prevent the mass of men from having 
sexual intercourse, of course, but they won’t 


to life !” 


stand any nonsense from hysterical mothers - 


and sentimental fathers who are not fit to 

pe. petuate the species; Women shall not be 

allowed that is, to do without contraceptives 
* 


instance after’ 


You ` 
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except when they and the selected fathers 
are pronounced fit. They shall not be 
allowed to have intercourse ` without contra- 
ceptives with their husbands in case the 
latter are adjudged undesirable fathers by 
medical and scientific men.” 

“Of course, it won't be really such a 
simple matter as all that’, he continued 
“there are many powerful “objections to it 
and many serious difficulties that have got 
to be overcome before. But I have cited 
this as a crude instance of the immense 
power of science in bringing about far- 
reaching reforms here and now,’ 

We had stopped on the top of a cliff 
overlooking a noble vista of the sea. 

He gazed at the wide expanse of the sea 
and said : 

"I love the sea more than anything else 


in the world.” . 


“Confucius has said’ he added after a 
pause, “that men of virtue love the moun- 
tains, men of learning Jove the sea. I don’t... 
know what he based his observation on 
though.” 

We laughed. - 

“I suppose he loved both”. he added. 

“I think that was the doctrifie he based 
his remark on” I commented. 

“Possibly” laughed Mr. Russell. 

JI suppose I have very little claim to 
virtue according to Confucius.” He smiled. 

We both laughed again as we reached 
the beach. 

Mr. Russell ran down and then’ had a 
sea bath. It was delightful 10 see him take 
such a real delight in such activities. I 
remembered then that he had said to me 
once : \ 

“I think if is healthy to take interest 
in things for themselves. lf one’ were to be 
mystically religious one “doesn’t—that is 
another . objection of mine to religious - 
people. For, they are bound to lose much 
interest in life itself thereby.” 

I have said + “How can you persuade 
people who love religious ecstasies that 
their lives are less interesting than yours 2” 

“There’s no way,” he had said “once 
their habits have been formed and they have 
taken refuge under the hard crusts of 
dogmas. But when one takes children in 
hand one may do a lot by encouraging in 
them the proper sort of impulses which 
comprise the whole of life instead of 
„insulting it by making life dwarfed, narrow 
and, bigoted.” 
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“the 
very 


“Bor you: see’ he had observed, 
babits tbat are instilled into children 
early die hard. Such deep seated 
must be the most difficult to eradicate 
later on once they ‘have left their imprint 
on their i Tone trustful mind and 
body.” 

While Mr. Russell swam I sat on the sand 


near Mrs. Russell who was perched on a 
boulder. We talked casually about a lot of 
things. Incidentally I said : 

“In your ‘Hypatia? you have remarked 


difference between the 
nature of man ,and woman is much less 
fundamental than it is made out to be. But 
I wonder if that is quite true. For don’t 
you think that women need love in a sense 
more fundamental than men ?” 

“I don’t think so”, she said, “I admit that 
up-til-now women have had scarcely any- 
thing but love and motherhood: to look to— 
since they have been debarred from taking 
an interest in men’s work and activities. But 
it does not follow that given opportunities 
and training they may not take as keen an 
interest in life and thought and other dis- 
interested actiwities’’. 


“Don’t you think*that they want children 
more than men since the energy that she 
must expend to bear a child must be 
tremendous ?” IT asked. 

“I don’t think that facts of to-day tend to 
prove what you say”, she said. “For I find 
daily that the modern women who don’t 
want children are gaining tremendously in 
number. It is to me even disconcerting 
sometimes.” 


“But don’t you think it is more due to 
the fact that most women have their health 
shattered owing to their, having had to bear 
too many children and that often at very 
short intervals 2” J asked. 

“There is much in that’, she said. “I 
have seen among the poorer classes that a 
mother often doesn’t know what a good 

night’s -rest or a period of fine health is. 
Consequently they come to forget what joy 
of life means. Therefore, as often as not 
they come to hate children. Otherwise I 


Mrs. Russell, that the 


think most’ women could be pronounced to` 


be fond of children- if they had one or two 
of them. Not-till-then will women be found 
to be able to take as much interest in so 
many different activities that are healthy 
and good.” 

She discussed the advisabilty of birth- 
control among other things repudiating it 
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habits ` 
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as absurd that sex without children must be 
sinful. 


A little while later Mr. Russell joined us. 
He sat on a boulder next to Mrs. Russell. 

“I would have hated children for instance 
if my husband wanted me to bear children 
every year. I might perhaps have left him 
in the end for that” she added. 

“I wonder why people should be so 
opposed to birth-control when they see and 
often feel pained to see their wives’ health 
ae i by too frequent conceptions” 
Į sai 


“You see”, said 3r. 
“We have to thank religion. for that. 
That is why I said that religion is 
one of the most heartless means of making 
people miserable and helping those to pass 
for respectable who would otherwise have 
been castigated as criminals”. 

“Do you really. mean it? 

“Quite, for don’t you see that a man 
who makes his wife bear him a child every 
other year thus ruining her health is nothing 
short of the most heartless criminal ?” 

“But doesn’t he suffer too ?” 


“No, most assuredly not” said he more 
warmly.” Ifthe says he does I would tell 
him he is a liar or hypocrite. For the plain 
fact is that he simply forees his wife to.be 
miserable and shattered in health for the sake 
of his own sexual pleasure. And it is reli- 
gion which stands by him in his brutality 
simply because he conforms to its sleek 
hypocritical codes of morality and senseless 
dogmas.” ; 

“But you mean to say he doesn’t necess- 
arily love his wife or feel for her ?” 

“He loves only himself. It can be easily 
proved. Suppose society were to legislate 


Russell animatedly. 


that if he were to make his wife bear a single 


child to the detriment of her.health he would 
be- put to death by slow torture, do you 
think he would have forced his wife to bear 
him children against her will year after 
year ?” 

I was silent, 

“But you see. what he does in effect is 
simply to condemn his, wife to death by 
slow torture—isn’t it? And how does he 
manage it with impunity in a society of 
human beings? .Simply because religion 
continues to applaud him and he thinks 
self-complacently that — birth-control iş 
sinful.” 

“But I „wonder if it fis religion really 
which is responsible for it all, as.you say” 
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I said “May be superstitious religion is, but 
I wonder if religion can be held responsible 
in all such cases. Tagore, for instance, is 
‘not opposed to birth-control and yet he is 
not what you’ would call an atheist ?” 

“Ah! But Tagore doesn’t belong to any 
` religious institution as most dogmatic reli- 
gious people do” returned Mr, Russell. “For 
religion cannot do so much harm after. all 
so long as its views are not promulgated or 
put in force through some sort of social 
organisation. So long as religion remains 
a personal affair it doesn’t so much matter 
to society in general. For it cannot then 
-do much harm.” 

“But can it ever do any good ?” I 
asked, 

“No--religion can never do any good-—that 
much is certain” said Mr. Russell 
categorically. 

We all laughed. 

“If women were consulted? said Mers. 
Russell as our laughter died down, “they 
would bear children only when the condi- 
tions were favorable and adopt contracep- 
tives when they were not. It would leave 
their interest in children also unimpaired. 
I have borne two children and I think I 
will bear another later.” 

But do you know what my mother said 
Bertrand ? sbe asked Mr. Russell. 

“When I told her that I wanted to bear 
another child, she said “Don’t be a fool 
Dora. I have borne four children because 
I Was one”, she said laughing. , 

“Did she say that though ?” Asked Mr. 
Russell. : ; 

And we all laughed. 

“But I think two children should be the 
maximum in these days”, said Mrs. -Russell 
when our laughter subsided. 

“No Dora, statistics would have us bear 
2.4 children per couple”, said Mr. Russell 
with a merry twinkle, “But it is rather diffi- 
cult to manage”. We all laughed out again. . 

“It is strange that Mahatma Gandhi 
should be opposed to birth-control on 
principle” I said after a while. l 

“Gandhi would be of course, he is very 
religious don’t you see”, said Mr. Russell. 
' “Only I should like to ask such religious 
Indian nationalists as oppose birth-control 
thus favouring the slavery *of the women 
- whether they aim at a free community or a 
slavish one. For a community which makes 
slaves of women can hardly’ complain if the 
British make slaves of them. Hor when we 
oppress those who are in our power we can- 





. mind so 


’ West. Look at China. 
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not at least be astonished if others treat us 
in the same way when they have us in 
theirs, can we?” 

“Tet’s go back Bertrand”, said Mrs. Russell. 
“We are already late for tea.” 

~ “We started back. I asked Mr. Russell‘ on 
our way back if he intended coming to India 
in the near future. . 

“T fear not? he said, “For I have just 
taken up.the serious responsibility of start- - 
ing a new school you see So I don’t think 
it will be possible for me to go to India for 
some time to come—much as I should have 
liked to.” 

“But tell me why you would really like 
to come” I said. “You said a little while 
ago that the mentality of India to-day is 
similar to that of Europe in the Middle 
Ages. So is.it to see the Medieval Age face 
to face p 

“Yes, you may put it that way too. But 
I like seeing things for myself to have a 
feel about India which  [ cannot have 
unless I go there. But I have been a little 
discouraged about some features of modern 


‘young India by some of the beliefs [ have 


come across in Indian studentg at Cambridge 
and Oxford.” 

“Yes, I know their? narrow nationalism 
cannot please you very much” I agreed. 

“It isn’t even their nationalism that I 
much—though personally I would 
sooner die that teach patriotism—it is their 
standing up for old traditions mostly. For I 
have seen that old traditions are generally 
bad everywhere and there is no reason why 
they should be otherwise in India.” 

“I understand that Gandhi repudiated 
the invitation of Bolshevisk Russia because 
she was-atheist”, he added, as we discussed 
the prospects ‘of India’s freedom in the 
near future. “I think India would be too 
foolish to act on such lines. It is senseless 
to say that she cannot possibly work with 
atheists. For only atheist Russia has now avy 
interest in helping India”. 

“But do you really believe that’ Russia 
will help us !” 

do. For Russia His to- day a 
interest 


real 
in championing Asla against the 
Isn’t she helping 
her now ?” * 

“Bat”. he added reflectively after a short 
pause “I don’t think that it can all materialise 
here and now. No-—I think in peace time 
India cannot avail herself fully of Russia’s 


p”. 
- When then ?” 
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“There is certain to be another big War. 
And then India might see her chance when 
Hngland will be busily engaged. But I don’t 


| 
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think India will be able to free herself 


before that ute comes.’ p 
(to be continued) 
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By NARESH CHANDRA ROY m av 


Lecturer, 
N Great Britain and other popularly 
governed countries, the civil service 


occupies only a subordinate position. 
The policy of the Government is shaped by 
the political heads of departments or the 
Cabinet as a whole, the initiative is taken 
. by them and the whole responsibility for 
the good or bad administration devolves on 
their shoulders. The civil 
behind the veil. It shapes no policy, lays 


down no high principle and has no initiative 


in conducting” the Ship of the state. The 
Civil servants are ° only the subordinate 
assistants. of the minister and are responsible 
to him in every possible way. Their duty 
is to carry ont the policy laid down by this 
political chief and to advise him on any 
measure in case such advice is sought for. 
But any attempt to dictate policy is beyond 
the scope of their duty. The Civil servants 
are really servants, working under the 
direction of the popular ministers. 

Far otherwise is the state of things out 
“rere in India. The Indian Civil Service has 
not been merely a service but it has 
constituted the Government of the country. 
Its members have been rulers in the true 
sense of the term. They have initiated the 
policy of the Government, worked out its 
details and put them ' into application. They 
havc again not been children of the soil, 
but for a considerably long time were wholly 
imported from a foreign land. They have 
not been responsible to any authority in 
the country but have ‘been only under the 
control of an extraneous body, the British 
Parliament. The Governmental machinery 
of the country has thus been run’ by a 
bureaucracy, irresponsible in pees and 
alien in composition. 

The Indian Civil Servant “is successor to 
fhe clerks sent out by the company to 


service works - 


City College, Caleutta. 


manage the factories.” When ‘the East 
India Company conquered this country 
“in a fit of absent-mindedness” these clerks 
were at once entrusted with a double duty. 
They had to look to the proper management 


„of the Company’s commerce and at the same 
time they were responsible for the manage- 


ment of the Company’s territories. The 
Company, though now the ruler of. millions, 
was still pre-eminently a commercial concern 
and it «remained so for a good long time fo 
come. It looked upon its conquered land 
really as a private estate and as a stepping- 
stone to its commercial supremacy. Its 
servants also, mostly ill-educated adventurers 
were quite unfit for the new work of ad- 
ministering a conquered country. Their educa- 
tion, their family tradition, and the 
atmosphere they lived in, were none 
favourable to the highly responsible functions 
they were now called upon to discharge. 
They turned out corrupt and dishonest and 
many of them made enormous fortune by 
all sorts of questionable means. They became 
the “Indian Nabobs” when they went back 
to their own land after retirement from the 
Indian service. Lord Clive once thought of 
punishing the guilty and reforming the 
administrative machine. But hbis efforts 
were mostly baffled and nullified. And 
bribery, purjury and corruption continued 
rife among the Company’s servants for twenty 
years to come. It was not till Lord 
Cornwallis “cleansed the Augean stables” 
in the later eighties of the 18th century that 
better atmosphere was introduced among 
them. Nor wes the system in favour of 
eficiency and geod Government. Division 
of labour and Separation of functions were 
not the principles yet introduced: The 
officials were trade-agents, revehue-collectors, 
magistrates and even soldiers in one. It 
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is only gradually that the commercial mono- 
poly of the Company was broken and the 
administration of the country became its 
main business. The functions of Government, 
however, during the Kast India Company’s regime 


were limited in scope and narrow in out-look. | 


The work of the Government consisted only in 


building up.the administrative machinery, . 


the collection of revenue and the mainten- 
ance of some sort of law and order. The 
old Governmental system had. absolutely 
broken down and the “lack of governance” 
was the one pre-eminent feature of the time. 


Now the country, to be of any benefit to 
the foreign conquerors, must be thoroughly 
organised and systematically governed by a 
well-established administrative system. And 
it was this system that the civil servants 
now set about rearing up. It was not, of 
course, an easy job to build up an efficient 
and enduring administrative structure where 
none existed and it bears high testimony to 
the organising capacity, originality of thought 
and driving force of the civil servants that 
they could fulfil their task so satisfactorily. 
An official hierarchy connecting the Governor- 
General at the top with the humblest 
Tahsildar and Police man at the bottom was 
set up. The administrative units,—the pro- 
vince, division and district were carved out. 


Roads were opened, better facilities for 
communication were to a certain extent 
established. In fact, the back-bone of' the 
modern Indian Administration was built up 
by these civil servants of the ‘first half of 
the nineteenth century. This stands certainly 
to their credit. But the circumstances under 
which they worked should also be taken into 
account. The - conquered: people, at the 
moment, were absolutely depressed. Public 
opinion was conspicuous by its absence. The 
white officers could do whatever. they 
thought best. New experiments could be 
made with impunity, even at a great cost 
to the people. The “natives” suffered much 
but suffered always in silence. They did 
not know how to grumble aloud. This gave 
the Government officers a free hand and they 
could bring intò full play their creative 
originality. They imposed upon them any 
administrative system suited to the best in- 
terests of the foreign Government. This 
gave the company the right instrument for 
governing the conquered people and 
exploiting’ them as scientifically as 
possible. This also no doubt gave the 
people the by-product of law and protection— 


in India. 
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protection not against the most unjust and 
excessive demands of the state but that against 
private intruders. Still when all is said, 
the fact’ remains, that the rearing of the 
administrative system of the intro- 
duction of the first principles of Govern- 
ment in British India constitute the most 
enduring achievement of the I. C. S. 


So long the civil servants were recruited 
by direct nomination. in England. The 
relatives, favourites and henchmen of the 
company’s Directors were alone in a position 
to get into the Indian Civil Service. Till 
the end of the 18th century, they came out 
to India without any special preparation 
for their future work Nor had they any 
general training in the Arts and Sciences 
of the West that would discipline their 
intellect, broaden their knowledge and outlook 
and enable them to pick up at short notice 
the special requirements for their duties 
Of course, even this defective 
system of appointment produced officers like 
Charles Metcalfe and Mount Stuart EHlphins- 
tone. But still Lord. Wellesly, the Governor- 
General, thought it wise in 1800 to establish 
a College at Fort William tha would give 
a comprehensive training tp the new recruits 
to the Indian Civil Service before they 
actually launched upon their administrative 
career. The Company’s Directors, however, 
did not approve of the whole plan of the 
Governor-General. The College at Fort 
William was shorn of its important branches 
and it continued its existence for several 


_decades more only in an attenuated form. - 


While, however, this plan was rejected, the 
able minute of Lord Wellesly. had brought 
it to home to the Directors that some kind 
of thorough training for the Indian recruits 
was absolutely called for. Accordingly a 
well-equipped College at Hailebury was started 
in 1€06. And all the nominees of the Directors 
for the Company’s Civil Service must pass 
suecessfully through the course of this College 
before their actual appointment. The products 
of this. College, the Hailebureans as they 
were called, did much of the spade work ior 
Indian Administration and contributed more 
to the reconstruction of-the Administrative 
system than any other body of men. James 
Thomson, John Lawrence, .Richard Temple 
and Alfréd Lyall were the chief representa- 
tives of this order. Thorough-bred bureaucrats 
they were ‘all. But their efficiency in work 
was also unquestioned. For about half a 
century this mixed method of recruitment 


l 


continued. Gradually however, as the British 
people became interested in the Indian 
Service, a public feeling grew against this 
patronage system. And when after 1833, the 


commercial monopoly ‘of the Company was 


absolutely abrogated and it became in the 
eyes of the people nothing but “a patronage 
bureau”, the agitation became more vocal and 
grew in greater volume and strength. At 
length in 1853, when the Charter of. the East 
India Company was for the last time renewed, 
the Directors were deprived of this patronage 
and the principle of competitive Examination 
was initiated as the only channel of appoint- 
ment to the Indian Civil Service. A commis- 
siop, of which Lord Macaulay was the 
president and Benjamin Jowett, the late 
master ‘of Balliol, the most distinguished 
member, worked out the details for this new 
system of recruitment. And from the next 
year, the “competition-wallas” found their 
opportunity to enter the most  highly-paid 
service in the world. Patronage system was 
still then in, vogue in the “Home” Civil 
Service and if continued for some fifteen 
years more, Unable, therefore, to enter the 
close preserve of their. own Civil Service, 
many of the biilliant British youngmen fougut 
their way into the Intian service. As how- 
ever, the avenues of the British Services were 
thrown open, as improvement was made in 
their emoluments and as the commercial houses 
and farms also began to recruit their officers 
from Public School and University men, the 
flow of first rate merit to India was checked 
and for a good long time past only third 
rate men have come down to this country. 
Sir Abdur Rahim in his excellent minute of 
dissent in the: Islington Commission Report 
has ably dealt with this aspect of the Indian 
service problem. 


In 1858 when the territories of the 
India Company were 
crown, the Company’s civil service became 
his Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. The 
Secretary of State for India in council became 
responsible for their appointment and service 
` conditions, Along with the this transfer, an 
emphasis was also laid in the queen’s pro- 
clamation on the question of the appointment 
of Indians to the higher services. Already 
in 1883 when the Charter of the East India 
Company came to be renewed, a declaration 
was made that the Indians would not be 
debarred. from higher appointments. But for 
full twenty-five years this remained a dead 
letter. The Company swallowed its own 
words and made no effort to initiate the 


? 


Hast 
transferred to the 
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of a statutory civil service in. India. 


Q 


“natives” into the conclave of their servant- 
rulers. In the sixties and the early seventies 
a handful of Indian youngmen ventured out 
to Hogland and through the one door of | 
competitive examination ` entered the civil 
service. This was merely a drop ini the ocean 
and could not solve any way the. wider 
problem of the appointment of Indians fo’ the 
superior services. Accordingly in 1870, a 
haphazard measure was passed by the British 
Parliament. This because the Goverment of 
India Act, 1870. It provided for the starting 
It was 
intended that Indian gentlemen, admitted to 
this service, would be given some high execu- 
tive and judicial posts, hitherto reserved for 
covenanted officers. This Act, however, 
remained pigeonholed in the Indian secreta- 
riat for full nine years. The Government 
of “India, influenced by the British Civil 
Servants, was opposed to if and kept 
it in abeyance.’ Meanwhile a step, taken 
by Lord Salisbury, had the effect of 
practically shutting ouf.all Indians from the 
superior Civil Service. He brought down 
the age of the Civil Service probationers to 
nineteen. But it was simply impossible for 
most of the Indian candidates to compete at 
so low an age. Naturally a serious agitation 
was. set on foot against this measure in -India. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, meetings were organised and depre-- 
catory resolutions passed. Now in order to 
take away the wind out of the sail of the 
Indian agitation, regulations were framed by 
Lord Lytton’s Government in 1879 for bring-, 


ing the statutory civil service into‘being. In 
the next year, some appointments were made' 


to this service and for some years the re- 
cruitment was continued, the total number 
coming up to sixty-nine.’ The status of 


these officers was, however, lower, their pros- 
pectus less bright’ and their powers more 
cireumscribed. Naturally this service did not 
meet with the full satisfaction of the people. 
Nor was the Government very eager to main- 
tain it. The Public Services Commission of 
1886-87 recommended its abolition and the 
Government of India acted up to it. This 
commission also recommended the reorgauni- 
sation of the uncovenanted services. The 
name, “ancovenanted”, was tobe given up and 
the “Provineial* Service” was to be the new 
christening. There was to be a selection 
grade in this Provincial Civil Service and 
men promoted to it should be stationed in 
some superiog. posts, set apart for them and 
to be commonly known as “listed posts.” It 
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was provided that one-sixth of the totoal 
number of superior stations in Jundia ‘should 
be so filled. At the time, the Lee Commission 
began its work, there were 700 superior posts 
in all the provinces taken together. And one- 
-sixth of these, ie. hundred and sixteen, 
should have been ‘listed posts,” occupied by 
men promoted from the provincial Service. 
But the Government had set spart only eighty- 
eight such posts, the remaining twenty-eight 
stations being also filled by I. ©. S. offivers. 
Now this principle of promoting provincial 
Service men to superior responsible posts, meted 
ouf of course some amount of justice to them. 
But the method, has its drawbacks from more 
than one point of view. The provincial service 


men are promoted to these stations only at. 


the fag end of their career. Nor when 
promoted, are they made members of the 
Indian civil service. In other Indian services, 
n eg. Education, Forest ete, a man, raised to 
the All-India Service is absorbed in its cadre. 
He enjoys all the privileges, exercises all the 
rights and takes all the responsibility of the 
All India Service. The promoted provincial 
Civil servants however, are only.on a special 
grade. They remain provincial Civil Servants 
still with all its implications. Again the age 
at which they are raised to the selection 
grade handicaps their future prospects. They 
cannot aspire to rise higher than the positions 
of the District Magistrate or the District 
Judge. Besides, used to work for a quarter 
of a century only in an inferior capacity, they 
lose much of initiative and drive, so much 
needed for responsible posts. Truly a British 
Civil servant has observed “Responsibility 
isa thing you cannot exercise unless you 
practise when you are young.” It is, there- 
fore, a salutary principle in the British Civil 
Service that men qualified to be promoted. 
from the second grade to-the first grade are 
given this lift at the eighth or the ninth year 
of their service. They still remain young, 
energetic and vigorous and can easily acco- 
mmodate themselves to the new environments, 
But in India, the . officers are raised’ to a 
responsible post, only when they attain their 
senility and it is, therefore, not unnatural 
that they should make square pegs in 
round holes. i 


But whatever the value of these “Listed 
posts” the Government wanted, by their 
introduction, only to conciliate Indian public 
opinion. This was only a sop to the 
“agitators.” The Indians have been too 
‘poorly-represented in the superior Civil 
Service. On the first of April 1913, out of 
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a total of 1511 men there were only 63 
Indians and Burmans in the Indian Civil 
Service, the Indian representation being 
only five per cent. “Under the Montagu 
Chemsford Schemé the ratio of Indian 
recruitment was fixed at 33 p. c rising 
by 12 per cent a year to 48 p. c” The 
Lee Commjssion has recommended that 
twenty p. oc. .of the superior posts should 


ors 


be set apart as “Listed posts” for the 
promoted provincial service men. Of the ° 
remaining 80 p. c. vacancies, 40 p. cis . 


to go to the whites and-40 p.c. to the 
Indians directly recruited to the i © S. 
This arrangement is to continue uptill 1939 
when the Indians in the I. C. S. plus the 
Indians on the provincial selection grade 
would equal the European members of the 
superior Civil Service. As to the recom- 
mendation of setting apart twenty per cent 
of the superior posts as “Listed posts”, no Act 
however has yet been passed by the 
Government, nor has any declaration been 
made to that effect. : f 
The Indian Civil Service has not only 
constituted the Executive branch of the Gover- 
nment and controlled the Legislative wing, but 
has also to a considerable, extent formed the 
judiciary in the country. To-day, excepting 
some “Tasted posts” and some High Court 
Judgeships, all the higher judiciary is 
manned by the Indian Civil Servants. In 
England, the judges are appointed by the 
executive from among the lawyers of at least 
five years standing. The Islington Commission 
also recommended that in India forty higher 
judicial posts should be filled by direct 
recruitment from the bar. But the Govern- 
ment have been slow in giving effect to that 
recommendation. In Bengal up-till-now 
only three posts have been so filled. Sir 
Reginald Craddock has put forward some 
arguments in the Lee Commission Report 
against this principle of direct recruitment 
from the bar. This, he says, would prejudi- 
cially affect the prospects of the provincial 
judicial service which is also recruited wholly 
from the ranks of practising lawyers. This 
argument however holds little water. That 
only practising lawyers of some years stand- 
ing should be appointed to fill the judiciary 
is the one principle to be adopted. Whether 
the district judges and Munsiffs should form 
the same cadre or they should be differently 


and separately - appointed and form separate | 


cadres ig only a question of detail. From 
the bar to the bench is the natural elevation 
aud lawyers in every country look upon the 


f 
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Judgeship as the trophy of their career. It 
is high time that the Indian ‘Civil service 
men should be absolutely debarred from 
intruding on this reserved ground. 


The introduction of the Reforms has again 
brought into prominence a most important 
constitutional question. Ihe Act of 1919 has 
made the popular ministers responsible for 
the administration of certain departments 
. in the provinces. ‘It also fore-shadows com- 
plete provincial autonomy in the near future, 
in which the ministers alone would be res- 
ponsible for the total provincial administra- 


tion. The ministers are here responsible to, 
and removable by, the local legislative 
councils. The old principle of responsibility 


to the Secretary of State and. ultimately to 
the British Parliament is here abandoned and 
the new principle of ultimate responsibility 
to the electorate is sought to be established. 
Now to discharge this responsibility, 
the minister must have a secretary 
and subordinate officials who will give 
him implicit obedience and unfailing 
loyalty. But to ensure this loyalty, the 
relations between the minister and his 
assistants should be so adjusted as to make 
these officials ultimately responsible to him 
alone. Their appointment, suspension, 
dismissal and promotion should be deter- 
mined by him. But the relation between 
the minister and the Indian Civil Service 
which forms the back-bone of the Indian 


administration ‘is the exact negation of this 
salutary principle. 
It is the I. ©. 8S. men that act as secre- 


taries to .almost all the departments of the 
provincial and central governments. As 
subdivisional, district and divisional officers 
again, they are responsible for administering 
not only reserved but also to a great extent, 
transferred subjects, but these men are 
appointed by the Secretary of State and 
are ultimately responsible to him for their 
official work, Now as secretaries to the 
` transferred departments they may disagree 
with the minister and approach the Governor, 
over the head of the minister. The minister 
is thus placed in a most unenviable position. 
He is responsible for the proper administra- 
tion of the department to the legislative 
council. But his secretary, who is respon- 
sible for his work not to him nor to the 
legistlature but to the Governor and ulti- 
mately to the Secretary of State, may obstruct 
bim in his work, far from loyally carrying 


for the execution of the 
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out his policy. The minister cannot enforce 
their obedience to him. He has . practically 
no voice in the matter.. He can-only make 


a pathetic appeal to the Governor, But 
beyond it, he cannot do anything. The 
Indian civil servant, we thus seg, 


with his extra-provincial and even extra- 
Indian loyalty and esponsibility cannot 
make a truly efficient assistant to a popular 
minister. Again if might be argued that 
“reserved” work 
their service is still called for. But it 
must be borne in mind that total provincial 
autonomy will not be long to come. But 
the new men in the service are being 
recruited for a period of about 30 years. 
Jf therefore, the recruitment is totally stopped 
even now, for about 30 years more these 
obstructive officers will be in the field. The 
mischief is thus being done every day, and 
sooner the inflow of fresh recruits is stopped 
the better. - 


In these days of rapid communication, 


the’ secretariat control over the district 
officials has developed enormously. The 
divisional commissioners, and the district 


officers have no longer the initiative that. 
they exercised decades ago, Face to face 
with any serious situation they cannot 
proceed to tackle with it without previous 
instructions from the secretariat. This is 
of course quite in the fitness of things, 
Officers, not the least responsible to any 
local body, should’ not be given a free hand 
in the moffussil at this hour of the twentieth 
century. They now practically do only the 
routine, work. With the growth of public 
opinion, their powers would be more circum- 
seribed still. And the bit of initiative and 
enterprise they have to show now can easily 
be expected of the Deputy Magistrates. 
In fact, there is no distinction at present 
between the work of the provincial service 
men and that of the “Heaven-Born”’ officers, 
But there is the world of difference in pay 
and allowances. A first grade ` European 
I. ©. 8. District Officer is paid all told over 
2,800 Rupees a month which sounds only 
fabulous in a country with Rs, 52 as average 


‘annual income per head. The work he does, 


however, can easily be discharged by a 
first grade Deputy magistrate with a-monthly 

360 rupees. As to the Divisional 
Commissioners who under the new scheme 
get at once Rs. 8,250 per month,the Retrench- 
ment Committee of Bengal thas urged the 
abolition of their posts. They are now 
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simply reduntant officers, acting as the post 
office. 

The work of the Indian Civil Service has 
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run its course. Itis now only an anachronism. 
It is high time that it should go lock stock 
and barrel. 


APEA DA PEAD REY -a E EE PEA 
EFAA 


FAILURE OF ANGLO-AMERIOAN-JAPANESE NAVAL CONFERENCE. 


By DR. TARAKNATH DAS, Pn. D. 


HE Anglo-American-Japanese Naval Limita- 
tion Conference, held.in Geneva, during 
June, 20 to August 4, 1927, failed for 


the reason that Great Britain and the United | 


States could not come to an agreement. The 
British Government agreed in principle of 
parity of cruiser strength of American and 
British navies; but they could not find’ a 
— common formula so far as the maximum 
tohnage for cruisers and types of cruiser and 
their gun power. 

The original American programme was to 
fix the maximum tonnage for the cruisers to 
250,000 to 300,000 tons for Great Britain and 
America and 150,000 to 180,000 for Japan, 
while allowing each nation full ‘freedom of 
building the type of ships it needed for 
preserving national security, within the limit 
of and in accordance with the Treaty conclu- 
ded at the Washington Conference of 1921- 
1922. America wanted to build a large num- 
ber of 10,000 ton cruisers with 8 inch guns 
for her national defence. 

Even the modified British programmé 
required much larger total tonnage for 
cruisers than that indicated by the American 
plan. It would restrict the construction of 
10,000 ton cruisers with 8 inch guns to 12 
for America and England and 8 for Japan ; 
and the rest. of the cruisers of all three powers 
should not be larger than 7,500 tons and 
equipped only with 6 inch guns. 

With all professions of according equality 
to the United ‘States, the British plan was 
worked out in fall conformity with Mr. 
Brigeman’s (First Lord of British Admiralty) 
statement of March 1926 when he said :— 
“There is always a little danger in talking 
about .a One-power standard. That only 


exists in regard to battleships “and ships of. 


large size. It would be a very dangerous 
thing for Great Britain to allow it to be 
thought that we would be satisfied with one- 
power standard in cruisers for example. In 


should } 


cruisers we want to feel that we are at any 
rate superior to other countries and are able 
to protect our trade.” 

The British plan was worked out to 
insure virtual naval superiority even if parity 


in number .of cruisers was accorded to 
the United States. American naval 
authorities point by point refuted the 


British programme which was supposedly 
drawn up to meet Britain’s special need of 
protecting trade routes. The American 
position has been that, because Britain 
possessed large number of’ naval bases all 
over the world she will be able to use 
7, 500 ton cruisers with © inch guns more 
effectively than other Powers, while America 
should possess larger namber of 10,000 ton 
cruisers with 8 inch guns for her own 
defense. Both Powers refused to recede 
from their respective positions and the 
Three Power Naval Conference came to an 
end without any agreement. 


The most striking feature of the Anglo- 
American-Japanese-Naval Conference was 
that the Japanese Delegation ` from the very 
beginning, showed a sincere desire that there 
be an agreement between the three 
Powers. on ‘the question of a genuine 
limitation of cruisers and other auxiliary 
crafts. This attitude of Japan was due to the 
full realization on the part of her statesmen 
that she . should avoid all appearance of 
adopting a policy which may be regarded 
by England or Araerica aS aggressive and 
unreasonable. 

Although many people expected it, Japan 
did not ask for parity on the strength of 
auxiliary surface crafts—cruisers and destroyers 
—and submarines with those of American and 
British navies ; on the contrary she would 
have been staisfied with a little more than 
5-5-3 ratio for cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines for America, Great Britain and 
Japan, aS was agreed upon in the Washington 


` 
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Conference (1921-1922) on . the question of 
battleships, However, Japanese statesmen 
made it clear that they would not subscribe 
to any agreement which would involve 
large construction programme. This attitude 
of the Japanese Delegation gave them a 
distinct position of advantage. Tf an 
agreement could have been arrived at, it 
would have been advantageous’ for Japan, 
because this would have afforded a greater 
security to her then any programme of 
naval competition with the Auglo-American 
Powers. The failure of the Conference 
meant a real defeat for Japan. 

Many publicists and politicians -think 
that, as after the failure of Lord Haldane’s 
Mission to convince the Gerfian Government 
not to build a navy which would ehallenge 
British naval supremacy, Anglo-German 
rivalry took an acute form, similarly the 
failure of British efforts to come to an 
agreement with America would result in 
Anglo-American rivalry with a farreaching 
consequence in World Polities. 

Io support of the above possibility, they 
point out that in’ Great Britain a section of 
very inflnemtial press such as the Morning 
Post, National Revigw ete, is advocating the 
need of renewing the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
On the other hand, they see that in America 
movements are on foot that larger number 
of cruisers would be built in conformity 
with the American programme of “a Navy 
Second To None.” l 

But it is my firm conviction that there 
will be no serious breach in Anglo-American 
relations ; because, for the best interests of 
the British Empire, British statesmen 
will make a compromise with America, if 
necessary on American terms, than creating 
any real possibility of Anglo-American hosti- 
lity. British statesmen know well that daring 
and after the World War, America could 
have out-built Great Britain if she only kept 
up her construction programme of 1916, 
‘which was on the ,way to completion; but 
America showed her good-will to Britain by 
advocating a programme of parity, while 
Great Britain gave up the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, hoping to secure American support 
and co-operation in World Politics. In 1921 
British statesmen fully realized that Ameri- 
can support would be of greater value to 
Greater Britain than anything else; and at 
present the situation in World Polities is 
such that -Britain cannot follow a policy 
which will alienate America. 
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' -be effectively blockaded or 


It is true that after the failure of Lord 
Haldane’s Mission to Germany, Britain took 
the leadership in bringing about isolation of 
Germany. She succeeded in her efforts and 
with ‘her victory in the World War, through 
American support, destroyed Gérman politi- 
cal and commercial ascendency. Huwever, if 
British statesmen wish to bring about destruc- 
tion of the United States, they are doomed 
to fail in this effort, ‘for the reason of the- 


unassailable position of America as a World 


Power and the unfavorable position of the 

British in World Polities. 
American position in World Politics is 

stronger than the position of Gerinany before 


the World War in every respect—in 
man power, industrial power, economic 
efficiency, strategic position and potential 


America cannot 
starved. But 
American financial pressure may briag about 
bankruptey of Great Britain. The British 
Empire, single-handed cannot fight America 
and -there is no prospect of Britain’s getting 
support from other Powers against her. In 
a combat between Great Britain and America, 
it is safe to say that some of the British 
dominions, especially Canadaand South Africa 
will refuse to fight against America. If 
Canada, to please Britain, pursues a hostile 
policy, the United States could, without much 
difficulty conquer her, 
Today the British position in World 
Politics is far worse than if was at the time 
of failure of Lord Haldane’s Mission. ‘The 
existence of the Triple Eatente was a great 
-security for Britian; but that is a thing ‘of 
the past. On the contrary there is a serious , 
Avglo-Russian rivalry and breach of diploma- 
tic relations. France is friendly to Britain 
and is in accord with her African and 
colonial policy, so long as Britain does not 
upset the French position in World Polities. - 
But France does not fully trust, Britain, for 
the reason the British are suspicious towards 
French air-forces and sub-marines and British 
statesmen are seeking Italian co-operation in | 
the Medeterranean and the Near-Hast, Italian 
diplomacy is opportunistic and it is certain 
that Italy would not support Britain in an 
Avglo-American conflict. Britain is trying 
to win Germany to fight her battle against 
Russia, but sô far she has failed. There is 
no reason for Germany siding with Britain 
against America. In fact, if ever Germany 
chooses that course, it will be dangerous 
for her fer the reason that France and her 


strength. Unlike Germany, 


od 
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European Allies will certainly side with 
America against Britain. In aù Anglo- 
American conflict Soviet Russia will attack 
Britain in Asia. 

Today there is no Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
in existence. On the contrary the Japanese 
do not want to renew any alliance with 
Britain because it would seriously prejudice 
their relations with Russia, China, Turkey, 
the United States and even France. Japanese 
statesmen fell keenly that Britain, to win 
American support, voluntarily gave’ up the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. which might have 
led to isolation of Japan. They resent and 
look upon with suspicion the British policy 
of strengthening the Singapore Naval Base 
which might be effectively used against, Japan. 
Japanese statesmen will prefer to adopt a 
neutral course in an Anglo-American 
conflict. 

Position of Great Britain in. Asia—in the 
region between Egypt and China—is not 
as secure today as it was in 1911. Because 
of the existence of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance the Anglo-French Entente and the 
Anglo-Russian Entente, Britain did not have 
to fear any serious situation in Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan, India or China. But 
today none of these alliances exists ; and on 
the other hand, a aew spirit of independence 
in Asia is menacing British supremacy in 
that region. In an Anglo-American conflict, 
it is safe fo conclude, that all Asian nations, 
especially China, Persi., Turkey, Afghanistan 
even India will show their active sympathy 
towards America against Britain; for the 
reason that America has never directly 
injured these nations, while every one of the 
Asian peoples has ‘suffered from British 
imperialism. : 

Under these circumstances, British attitude 
towards American naval policy will be to 
' show the spirit of utmost consideration. It 
has been pointed out by no less important 
personages than Lord Balfour, Earl Grey, 
Lord Philimore and others that the British 
should hold to the programme necessary for 
the need of the Empire, but should not 
oppose any American naval programme. It 
has been suggested by Mr. Garvin, the editor 
of the Observer (Loudon) that the only 
solution of the present difficulty is to 
convince America that she should support 
the British programme and build in -parity 
with that of Great Britain. arl Grey in his 
letter. of August 10, 1927 to the London 
Times makes the most significans suggestion 
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as to the future policy of Great Britain 
towards the United States :— f l 

“The conclusion is that naval discussion 
between the two countries will prove neither 
wholesome nor profitable. It is impossible 
for any British Government to set its hand 
to an agreement binding us to naval inferi- 
ority: it is becoming difficult for the 
United States Government to bind its people 
to anything that is: not naval superiority. 
This was illustrated at Geneva this summer, — 
where the difficulty was perceptibly, greater 
ie it was a few years ago at Washing- 
On. 

“Ts it not possible to get back to the 
axiom on which the British Government 
tacitly acted before the war--that of not 
taking into account the American Navy in 
calculating the requirements of the British 
Empire ? In accepting this as an axiom we 
were moved by two considerations. One was 


the belief that if we acted as if war between 


the United States and Britain was impossible 
it would, in- very truth, become unthinkable 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The other 
consideration was of a lower order, but not 
less conclusive. It was that e competition 
with the United States ingship-building was a 
race in which the other competitors must 
certainly lose. If this was true before the 
War, it is just as true, and still more de- 
monstrable, now. 

“If in calculating the naval requirements 
of the British Empire we avowedly rule out 
all contingency of war with the United States 
there will be more economy in both the 
British and the American Fleets than will 
ever he obtained by literal binding naval 
agreements. I would add there would also 
be no sacrifice of real security.” 

The above policy can be accepted by the 
British Government as the safest course, if 
they feel that by doing so they would ulti- 
mately secure Anglo-American co-operation 
in World Politics and promote their common 
interests: or if they do mot find any better 
alternative. Inspite of the fact that Great 
Britain has lost her commercial. financial and 
industrial supremacy to the United States 
and many Britishers resent it; yet all far- 
sighted British statesmen will be willing to 
surrender to the United States Naval Policy 
with the express object of “stooping to con- 
quer” in the long run. They would feel that, 
if by the so-called surrender to, the American 
policy, Britain can virtually gain full support 
of America that will ultimately mean British 
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victory in World Politics, through a virtual 
Anglo-American co-operation. 
_ At times, “a wish is father to the thought”. 
Great Britain’s enemies feel that will be 
wonderful opportunity for them, if Britain’ 
and America become rivals in World polities 
and fight for supremacy. But British states- 
men are too astute to allow any such fateful 
development which might lead to the destruc- 
tion of tne British Empire. In this connec- 
tion, it must not be forgotten that there is 
not one important and responsible American 
statesman who ever thinks that America will 
be benifited by an Anglo-American rivalry 


, and war. 


The immediate consequence of the failure 
of the Anglo-American-Japanese Naval ,Con- 
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ference would result in America’s adopting a 
progressive building programme which would 
make American navy “second to none.” It 
will strengthen French and Italian contention 
for stronger navies, suited to meet their 
national needs. But there is no substantial 
reason for an wnmediate Anglo-American 
Naval Rivalry. In 19381, the question of 
limitation of navies of the signatory powers 
of the Washington Conference- America, 
Great: Britain, Japan, France. and Italy—will 
be reopened ; and then it will be possible to 
determine whether the failure of the Three 
Power Naval Conference in Geneva, resulted 
in Anglo-American rivalry or not. 


Munich Aug. 22, 1927. | 
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By NAGENDRA NATH GUPTA 


HE Highth Indian National Congress was 
held at Allahabad -towards the end of 
December 1592, with W. C. Bannerjee as 

President. This was the second time that he 
was called to this distinction since he had 
presided at the first Congress held at Bombay 
in 1885. Allahabad is only a day’s journey 
from Lahore and the Punjab was fairly well- 
represented at the Congress. I left Lahore 
somewhat early with a margin of a few 
days on my hands and I thought I should 
best utilise this time 
Agra and the Taj Mahal. I stayed at the Dak 
Bungalow, and after looking at the Fort, 
the Pearl Mosque and the palace of Jodhabai 
I spent the greater part of the day at the 
Taj, gazing for long hours at that marvellous 
structure from different viewpoints. In the 
evening. I saw Itmaduddoulah. ‘The next 
morning I drove to Sikandara where who 
shonld [ meet but Dayaram Gidumal and 
Hiranand Shoukiram, both of whom I bad 
met afew days earlier at Lahore. They 
insisted that I should join them at the house 


of Lala Baij Nath, then Subordinate Judge of. 


Agra. Lala Baij Nath was fairly well-known. 
He was a great friend vf Malabari, a contri- 
butor to the Indian Spectator and a reformer. 


by having a peep at 


The Eighth Indién National Congress 


For some time he was Chief Justice of 
Indore and had written one or two books, 
‘As we had to leave for Allahabad the same 
night I went over to .Baij Nath’s place in 
the afternoon: Dayaram had been nominated: 
to the Statutory Civil Service and was 
also a Judge in the Bombay Pesidency. We 
were all young men, more or less, Baij Nath 
some years senior to the restof us: We were 
naturally bubbling over with animal spirits 
and were laughing and jesting. Baij Nath 
alone was grave and held aloof, and I 
remember: the ponderous words in whieh 
he reproved Dayaram when the latter, became 
exceedingly hilarious. “Your levity,” said 
the judicial-minded Baij Nath, “is perilously 
bordering upon uproariousness.” This 
polysyallabic admonition threw us into 
raptures of mirth. “Prodigious”! we shouted, 
“here’s the resurrection of the Dominie !” 
For hours afterwards and even in the 
railway train we plagued Baij Nath till all 
his gravity disappeared and he wished his 
words had remained unspoken. The next 
morning one of us greeted Baij Nath with, 
“We are bordering perilously close to Allaha- 
bad”, and this sent us off into another fit of 


‘laughter at tae expense of the unlucky Judge. , 
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. At Allahabad I went toa hotel where I 
met Guru Prasad Sen of Patoa and Raja 
Rampal Singh of Kalakavkar, Oudh. Raja 
Rampal Singh was one of the most original 
characters I have seen, He had spent ten 
years in England, bad an English wife and 
had stood as a candidate for election to the 
House of Commons. On his return to India 
he established an English and an Urdu news- 
paper, both of which he was supposed to edit. 
But neither the prolonged stay in England 
nor the English mode of living had produced 
the slightest effect upon his appearance and 
speech. He was a thickset, burly man, 
somewhat above the average height, with a 
plain, large face strongly pitted with marks 
of small-pox, he wore his hair in the 
Hindustani fashion down to his neck, and 
though he usually wore English clothes he 
sometimes appeared as a Talukdar, resplend- 
ent in cloth of gold. And his accent ! It was 
as outrageous and incorrigible as his Rajput 
courage was undeniable and .invincible. He 
wes not the man to hide his light under a 
bushel, and no audience and no platform 
ever cowed him. Once on -the Congress 
platform he burst out “Gentilmen, membersh 
of Counshil vote from which shide wind 
blowsh !” He was ‘bimself a member of the 
United) Provinces Legislative Council. But 
he was open-banded and generous, and his 
heart was'in tbe right place, and he was 

always given an indulgent and amused 
. hearing. 

The pandal of the Congress had been 
erected in the grounds of Lowther Castle 
and tents were pitched for the delegates, 
Part of Lowther Castle had been thrown 
open for the use of the Congress 


there was a large drawing-room in 
which a number of delegates spent some 
hours in. the evening. I shtfted from 


the hotel to the house of Charu Chandra 
Mitra, which was occupied by a few 
delegates. It was at this Congress that 
I first met Gopal Krishna Gokhale and my 
recollection is that it was here that he first 
attracted public attention. Some months 
earlier Mr. Hume had addressed a public 
meeting at Poona and in the course of his 
speech had made a very appreciative reference 
to the Tribune. Gokhale mentioned this to 
“me as soon as we met and we used to have 
long chats at ibe Lowtber Castle. Gokhale 
was then a yourgman not known to fame. 
He was Professor of Mathematics in the 
Fergusson College under the vow of receiving 


.tinuing to wear the thick woollen 


and: 
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only a pittance as salary. He was the fore- 
most helper of Ranade in public work and 
a painstaking and careful student of public 
affairs. Pherozeshah Mehta had also his 
eye upon him as a coming man. ‘Gokhale 
made a most favourable impression by his 
speeches in the Congress. Mr Hume praised 
them highly and I considered them far 
better than the flood of rhetoric by which 
we were usually deluged in the Congress. 
Meeting at Allahabad for the second time 
we recalled the stormy session of 1888 with 
the strong flavour of the many speeches we 
then heard and the tense temper of the 
Congress. The session of 1892 wasa quiet. 
and uneventful one. I remember a luminous 
address delivered by Ranade one evening 
in one of . the pavilions and I told some 
friends near me that compared with so 
brilliant and informing an oration much that 
we heard in the Congress was mere twaddle. 
Ranade was not an orator but be spoke with 
perfect ease, and his speevhes were as 
thoughtful as they were replete with informa- 
tion. 

The evenings were fairly cold for visitors 


and delegates from the Bombaye and Madras 


presidencies, though fox the Punjabis the 
weather was quite mild. One day Lala 
Muralidhar of Ambala, who always assumed 
the role of court jestor to the Congress, was 
so much oppressed by the heat that he 
fainted. He had made the mistake of con- 
clothes 
used in the severe Punjab winter. We had 
taken the precantion of putting away very 
thick clothes and using light warm suits. 
Ananda Charlu of Madras made it a habit of 
going on a peripatetic expedition every night 
after dinner. He was not very rigorous in, 
his orthodoxy, and with a thick overcoat and a 
cigar in bis mouth he would stroll about the 
camp chatting pleasantly with everybody 
he met. He invited me to breakfast one 
morning in the Madras camp and he made 
mè sit by bis side without any protest from 
any one. Nothing of any particular note 
occurred in the Congress itself. In spite of 
the prevailing good humour and the frank 
cordiality of comradeship the shadow of a 
great sorrow rested on this session of the 


, Congress. This was the sudden death 
of’Pandit Ajudhianath, the fearless and 
stout-hearted Jeader of Allahabad who 


was called away in the prime of | life 
while completing the arrangements for the 
snecess of this meeting of the Congress. The 
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| office of the Chairman of the Reception 
= Committee was filled by the venerable Pandit 
Bishambharnath, a man of high character and 
scholarly attainments, but greatly advanced 
in life and without the dynamic energy and 
the galvanic -personality of Pandit 
Ajudhianath 
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It was decided at Allahabad before the 
close of the session that the Panjab should 
invite the Congress the next year. The 
Congress had met eight times but ‘the 
organisers had not yetthoughtof the Punjab for 
a change of venue. Of course, the Punjab 
could not be compared with fhe three 
Presidencies in progress aid public spirit, 
but it was certainly not much behind the 
United Provinces while it had shown splendid 
‘organisation and constructive energy in the 
Arya Samaj movement. Sardar Dayal Singh 
could not attend the Congress of 1892, though 
he was present at the Allahabad Congress 
of 1888, but it was well-known that he would 
loyally support any decision arrived at by 
the Punjab delegates. After some consulta- 
tion among the Punjab delegates the Congress 
was formally invited to Lahore for the ninth 
session. Raja Rampal Singh gallantly and 
patriotically volunteered to tour in the 
Punjab to rouse enthusiasm in the cause of 
- the Congress. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
a popular orator of the Congress uudertook 
to accompany him. ' 

For political purposes the situation at 
that time in the Punjab was like this: the 
only political organisation was the Indian 
Association, called after the body of that 
name established by Surendranath Banerjea 
in Calcutta. The membership of the Lahore 
Indian Association was fairly representative 
but pot considerable. Jt. filled the usual part 
then undertaken by public bodies of making 
representations mildly ciiticising official 
measures, organising occasional meetings, 
and soon. ‘The largest and strongest organ- 
isation in tbe Punjab was the Arya Samaj 
movement, but its activities were mainly 
confined to educational and social matters, 
The Mabemedans left the Congress either 
severely alone or condemned it as a move- 
ment hostile to Goverment. To- belittle the 
Congress the Anglo-lndian Press dubbed it 
the Hindu Ccrgress. It was obvicus that 
tbe altitude of the Arya &smaj would deter- 
mine the snecess or failure of the Congress 
in the Panjab. 
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The uncertainty on this point was very 
soon dissipated. ‘The’ leaders and members 
of the Arya Samaj readily joined the 
Reception Committee and the replies received 
from the various parts of the Province were 
most encouraging. Sardar Dyal Singh was 
unanimously elected Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee. There were several vice- | 
Presidents and Bakshi Jaishi Ram, pleader, 
Chief Court, was appointed Honorary 
Secretary. Work began early and subscrip- 
tions were promptly promised and paid. I 
was in constant. correspondence with Mr. 
Hume who was then in England, and many lead- 
ing Congressmen all over India. Public lectures 
were organised and delivered in different 
parts of the Province. I delivered a lecture 


on the Congress and also addressed the volun- 


teers. Both these were printed and circu- 
lated. In fulfilment of their promise Raja 
Rampal Singh and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya visited several places .in the Punjab 
and addressed public meetings. At Lahore 
I met Raja Rampal Singh at dinner and social 
gatherings. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
stayed in a house close to mine and spent 
much of his time with me. The response . 
throughout the Punjab left no doubt as re- 
gards the success of the approaching Congress. 

The choice of the President of the Con- 
gress rested with the Reception Committee. 


.We put our heads together and it was de- 


cided to invite Dadabhai Naoroji to preside. 
He bad been the Fresident in 1886 when the 
Congress was held in Calcutta. He was now 
a member of Parliament and had achieved 
considerable distinction by carrying in the 
House of Commons a resolution affirming the 
desirability of holding simultaneous examina- 
tions in India ‘and England, for the ‘Indian 
Civil Service. Nothing came out of the resolu- 
tion at the time. It was ridiculed as a 
motion carried at a snatch division; it was 
contended that the resolution did not carry 
with it any mandatory obligation, and the 
Government of India issued some ponderous 
tomes of official and unofficial opinion to 
prove that the introduction of such an inno- 
vation would be in the highest degree impoli- 
tic. If-the recommendation had been carried 
out at the time the action of the Government 
would have been widely appreciated, whereas 
the belated e introduction of simultaneous 
examinations, when they were given effect to 
a few years ago. passed utterly unnoticed, the 


‘country having taken long strides since 1893. 


This has over been the wisdom of the 
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Government of India and the British Govern- 
ment in respect of India. Every half- 
hearted measure of reform has -borne the 
fatal label, “Too late!” The Government has 


not even learned to copy from the copy-books 


the maxim, Bis dat qui cito dat. Dadabhai 
Naoroji agreed to come out to India’ for the 
Congress and wrote that he would arrange to 
pair with a member on the other side of the 
House. It was the Irish Home Rule Ministry 
of Mr. Gladstone with barely a working 
majority in the House of Commons and not 
a single vote on the Government side could 
be easily spared. Dadabhai had to satisfy his 
party that a Unionist member would stay 
away trom the House as long as himself so 
that the voting balance of both parties would 
remain unaffected. A plot of land was secured 
near the Lahore railway station for the pandal, 
and just behind it there was a small hotel 
which was leased for the President, Mr. Hume 
the General secretary, and afew others who 
might choose to stay there. The Reception 
Committee met constantly and all details 
were carefully carried ont so that there was 
no need to rush things. The idea of putting the 


. delegates under canvas as had been done at 


~ 


stock thick ulsters, 


Allahabad and elsewhere was not to be 


thought of not only on account of the: 


severity of the Punjab winter, but the 
Winter rains known as the Christmas rains 
and essential: for wheat, the staple of the 
Province. The rain actually came down on 
the day following the Congress when the 
Social Conference was held in the pandal. 
Sardar Dyal Singh had built a number of 
houses in Lahore, and all those that were 
unoccupied .were placed at the disposal of 
the Reception Committee. Other houses were 
lent by other citizens so that the house 
problemifor the delegates was easily solved. 
Visitors, of course, stayed either at hotels or 
with friends. We hada large number of 
tickets printed for visitors and all these were 
sold out. Knowing of the carelessness of 
our countrymen I wrote a number of letters 
as the time grew near, particularly to people 
in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, to 
have heavy warm clothing made for the 
journey and the stay in Lahore. I also went 
round some of the large shops in Anarkali 
Bazar advising the shopkeepers to keep in 
overcoats ¿and woollen 
underwear as there would very likely be a 
brisk demand for them. As things turned 
out this proved to be a wise provision, for 
in spite of all warnings conveyed by letters, 


i 


Z 


“nation.” 
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circulars, and newspaper paragraphs delegates 
from outlying districts of ‘the Madras Presi- 
dency arrived with insufficient and thin 
clothing, and the ready-made clothes in the 
shops in Lahore were snapped up in no time. 
There were two cases of pneumonia,’ the 
delegates were removed to the Lahore 
Medical College Hospital and were saved 
only by the unremitting care and devotion 
of the students and the constant attention of 
the physicians. 'G. Subramania Iyer of the 
Hindu complained bitterly of the cold, but 
Tilak and Gokhale stood the cold very well 
and often.came to the Tribune office to look 
up newspaper files for the preparation of 
their speeches. Ranade, who had succeeded 
Telang as a Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, was perfectly unconcerned and 
occupied a smal, bare room on the first 
floor of a house atthe northern end of 
Anarkali Bazar. Tilak, Gokhale and others 
from the Deccan were in the same house. 
When, ‘on my round of the delegates’ 
quarters I made enquiries Ranade said he 
was quite comfortable and did not mind the 
cold 

Mr. Hume came out from -England a few 
days before the Congress and was given a 
great reception. He was *taken in procession 
through a part of the town and Anarkali, the 
horses were unyoked and the carriage was 
drawn by enthusiastic volunteers. Mr. Hume 
protested but had to give way to the entreat- 
ies of the young: men. The pandal was ap- 
proaching completion and as Mr. Hume was 
living quite close he spent a great deal of 
time in supervising the arrangements. One 
day some carpets, which lay folded in one 
corner, had. to be spread ont on the dais. 
There were no volunteers present just at 
that time and the coolies were killing time 
somewhere. The only men present were 
some -influential .members of the Reception 
Committee. Some .one offered.to go out and 
look for the coolies. In that impulsive way 
of his Mr. Hume cried out “I don’t mind 
working as a cooly for the Congress and the 
And he at once went and laid fold 
of a carpet. The restraint and dignity of 
respectability vanished like magic, and the 
lawyers, wealthy raises and others eagerly 
and almost shamefacedly set about helping 
Mr. Hume. It was good to sea them doing 
an hours honest manual work and the words 
of Mr. Hume sank deep into my mind. 

Dadabhai Naoroji was accompanied by 
Dinsha Bdulji Wacha from Bombay, and was 
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enthusiastically acclaimed all along the route. 
We tried to bring him in a special train 
from Amritsar and had telegraphed to kim to 
halt there for that purpose. We had not; 
however, counted with the railway authorities. 
The old Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway and 
the Indus Valley State Railway had 
been amalgamated into the North-Western 
Railway; the old courteous and accommo- 
dating officials of the Company had been 
replaced by pigheaded and snobbish Royal 
Engineers, whose only conception of duty 
and their own importance was to make 
themselves as disagreeable as possible. They 
made petty difficulties about the timing of 
the special train and said that only a small 
number of fticket-holders would be allowed 
on the railway platform when the President 
elect arrived. This was a deliberate innova- 
tion since there’ were no platform-tickets in 
those days. We. broke off negotiations with 
the railway bosses,» sent some people down 
to. Amritsar to convey Dadabhai Naoroji to 
Lahore by an ordinary local train and 
refused to apply for any permits or passes 
for the railway station platform. The 
consequence vas that when the train con- 
veying Dadabhai steamed in there was a 
surging mass of humanity on the station 
platform, and the station staff and the railway 
police wisely declined to interfere. Dadabhai 
Naoroji received an unforgettable welcome in 
Lahore. There was a dense, cheering crowd 
all along the route. It became dark by the 
time the slow-moving, long crowd debouched 
into Anarkali Bazar and it was a torchlight 
procession that passed through it. All the 
open windows ‘of the houses near Lohari 
Gate were occupied by Parsi and other 
Indian ladies waving handkerchiefs 
throwing flowers and bouquets into the 
carriage of Dadabhai, who stood up. and 
bowed and saluted with both hands. The 
first words that he spoke to me when we 


shook hands on arrival. at the house where 


he was to stay were, “This erowns all !” 


The session 


success. There was a threatened rupture 
when a Mahomedan~ delegate persuaded 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Hume, without the 


knowledge of the subjects Committee to 
accept some resolutions granting special 
concessions to Mahomedans, but peace was 
restored by the withdrawal of the resolutions. 
Mr. Hume fumed and fretted, lost his 
temper and became ill. Sardar Dyal Singh 


had- an ‘attack of gout and though he 


and . 


itself was an unparalleled 


would not stay away from tae Congress he 
could not read his speech or call on 
the President. Dadabhai Naoroji asked. me to 


take him to the house of the Sardar and we . 


drove there together. Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick 
was Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab at 
the time and he was one of the best Governors 
the Punjab ever had. Hume suggested that 


Dadabhai Naoroji should call upon the 
Lieutenant-Governor and a letter was sent 
off to the Private Secretary. In reply, 


Dadabhai Naoroji was invited to dinner at 
Government House and there was no conver- 
sation on political subjects. There was some 
stir on the Congress platform when the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala appeared as a visitor 
and sat by the President. Surendranath 
Banerjea, who was addressing the Congress, 
paused for a moment to call for three cheers 
for the Maharaja. The story got abroad that 
the Maharaja, who was then a young map, 
had called on the Chief Secretary | to the 


Punjab Government for permission to attend — 


as a visitor. He was told that there was. no 
objection but the Congress was scarcely a 
gathering fit for Princes. Financially, this 
Congress was probably the most successful 
of all sessions. After ‘meeting all expenses 
on a liberal scale, paying the passage out and 
back of the President, there was a balance 
left of over Rs. 10,000, and this formed the 
nucleus of the! fund ont of ‘which the 
Bradlaugh Hall was built. 


Lorp Exein’s Durpar 


Official Durbars are held all over the 
country and I have been present at several 
of them. It is not my intention to write much 
about these fanetions, but I should like to 
record my impressions of the Durbar held 
by Lord Elgin at Lahore in 1894, because of 
an almost tragic incident which created some 


sensation. The Durbar was held in November 
in a large tent close to the Chiefs College 
to the east of Lahore. Lord Elgin 


made a public entry into the city of Lahore 
with all the pomp and paraphernalia, of a 
victorious commander , entering a vanquished 
city. The roads were guarded by swaggering 
Gurkha and other troops. Io the viceregal 


procession, besides the Viceroy’s Bodyguard ` 


in its imposing scarlet uniform and mounted 
troops there *were some pieces of artillery 
and several Indian Princes brought up the 
year. At the Durbar there were present the 
Tieutenant-Governors of the ‘Punjab, Lord 
Harris, the well-known cricketer-Governor of 
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Bombay, Sir Charles Crosthwaite, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces, and the 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
prominent amoog whom were Sir James 
Westland, with his big head and Sir Anthony 
Maecdonnell, who afterwards - became Lord 
Macdonnell. Lord Elgin with his short, stout 
figure and homely features, did not look 
like a very august personage at all. The 
Princes were headed by Maharaja Pratap 
Singh of Kashmir, who looked very ‘un- 
comfortable and scarcely” martial in a 
Colonel’s uniform with his five feet and very 
few odd inches of height and the familiar, 
huge white turban on his head. There were 
the- Maharaja of Patiala (the father of the 
present Prince), the Nawab of Bahawalpur, 
the Raja of Shind, Raja Hira Singh of Nabha 
(the father of the deposed Maharaja), the 
Raja of Kapurthala (tnese there were made 
Maharajas later on) and several others. The. 
incident I have mentioned .took place while 
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T may be said that the education of the 
present-day Japan has nothing to do with 


that which existed before 1868, or in pre- _ 


Restoration days. The truth is that 
both in spirit and from, the education 
cf the present day is entirely different 


from that of 
existing schools, 


pre-Restoration days. Of 

which number about 
45,000, there remain only one, the Keio 
Gijiku, which was established before the 
Restoration of the Imperial Regime, and all 
other schools were -established after the 
Restoration. This means that in Japan there 
is practically no schools which has a history 
of over 60 years. 


Put more plainly, the education of the. 


present was modelled on the education of 
Europe and America. Of course, education 
_ was modelled entirely upon tifat of any one 
particular Western country. In the earliest 
days, the educational system of Holland was 
investigated, and then the educational systems 
of France, America, England and Germany. 
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the Raja of Faridkot was returning to his 

seat aftér presenting the customary narar 
to the Viceroy. The Raja was a feeble, 
decrepit old maa almost bent double by age 
and illness. To reach the viceregal dais there 
was a sloping ' plank covered with red cloth. - 
After the presentation of nazar every one had 
to back three steps with his face to the Viceroy 
and then walk back to his seat. As the Raja 
of Faridkot was backing from the presence he 
Stumbled and would have fallen heavily but 
for the presence of mind of one of the 
secretaries, who was standing below the 
platform and who caught the Raja before he 
fell and conducted him to his seat. it was 
cruel and scandalous to have compelled this 
mao to attend the Durbar. His presence 
could have'been easily excused on the ground 
of ill health and physical unfitness without 
of prestige to the*Government and 
certainly without any suspicion of disrespect 
to the Viceroy. : : 


GUPTA 


Aud from all these Western systems god 
points have been adopted. Even at present 
researches and studies ‘are being constantly and 
zealously made into the educational systems 
and teaching methods of Western’countries, and 
if anything that may benefit our schools is 
found, educational authorities hasten to 
adopt it. Jo this way, within half a century 
education in Japan has made great progress. 
In the various branches of science, 
education has made the greatest progress, 


although the fact is not much noticed on 


account of their being less showy thaa other 
branches of study. 


WONDERFUL PROGRESS 


What is the reason that education in 
Japan, which was started only half æ ceatury 
ago, has made such wonderful progress? 
In the preceding chapter I have mentioned 
the fact that the education of present-day 
Japan is quite unrelated to that which existed 
in former days. But if one thinks that the 
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education of pre-Restoration days proved 
of no use at all to present-day education, 
one makes a great mistake. The civilization 
of Japan is different from that of Europe in 
history, has continued unbroken during an 
incredibly lomg period of about. 2,000 years 
since the establishment of this Island Empire. 
Generally speaking, the civilization of Japan 
was during this long time isolated, so that 
education seemed not to have made any 
note- worthy progress for a score of centuries 
before the Restoration of Meiji. But it must 
be admitted that this long time was not 
spent idly, but was entirely devoted to the 
promotion of the Oriental culture which 
served as motive power to establish a new 
civilization during the era of Meiji. In other 
words, Japan’s wonderful progress in modern 
civilization is due entirely to the fact 
that her field of civilization had been thorough- 
lv cultivated and wasin fertile readiness for 
the planting of western seeds. 
The schools for training members 
samurai class, and the elementary 
schools called aristocratic tlerakoya with 
their teachers, io the castle-towns of the 
three hundred or so feudal lords throughout 
the country all disappeared at Restoration 
of the Imperial Régime. All such things 
(including the old-fashioned teachers of 
calligraphy), however, proved of great service 
in paving the way for the praiseworthy 
advance made in the educational world through 
extracting the merits from western culture. 
That the Japanese nation is full of the love 
of culture as shown by the fact that, although 
the necessity of education was preached 
exclusively to the samurat class, the number 
of private schools 
taught, far exceeded the number of common 
schools of to-day. These private schools 
received their pupils chiefly from the families 
of the lower classes, of farmers, craftsmen 
and traders, who were then looked down 
upon by the samurai class. This fact fully 
illustrates the zeal of the Japanese uation in 
educational matters, especially since the 
equality of classes was recognised by the 
Meiji administration. 

“It may sound boastful to say so, but the 
educational system of Japan is. I think, of 
a more advanced, reasonable and orderly 
nature. It is a system established through 
comparative studies by thoughtful minds in a 
short period of time. It is a case, but 
entirely different from the case in the Western 
countries, where education has been worked 
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out by- gradual development. Naturally it 
enjoys uniformity throughout the empire, but 
this is a slight defect in that it means 
inadaptability to local conditions in some 
parts. For instance, those who are admitted 
into ‘middle schools have to complete the 
primary school course, consisting of six years. 
and girls, 
irrespective of tbeir parents’ wealth and 
position are equally instructed. Educationally, 
it is quite democratic, with religion and 
education entirely independent, thus preven- 
ting any trouble arising out of religious 
problems. 


SYSTEM or DUCATION 


To explain briefly the system of education 
in Japan, a primary school consists of a lower 
primary school of six grades and a higher 
primary school of two. Every child is com- 
pelled to complete thé lower primary school 
of six grades, higher education resting on 
free will. Every year about 1,200,000 pupils 
complete the lower primary school course, 
and more than 80 per cent of these elect to 
enter either middle schools or ‘the higher 
primary scbools. 

The length of the. middle school course 
is five years. For the boys there are middle 
schools, and for the girls’ higher schools, 
besides practical schools such as agricultural 
and technical schools. For the middle school 
graduates, there are higher schools and 
various technical or special schools of higher 
grade, which give instruction to those 
desiring to pursue some practical business 
or profession, such as industry, agriculture, 
commerce, medicine, etc. A. university com- 
prises several colleges such as law, economics, 
literature (including the departments of 
philosophy, history and literature ), science, 
engineering, medicine, commerce, agriculture, 
etc. There are three kinds of schools, the 
first being those established and kept up by 
the state, the second by local publie bodies, 
and the last by private bodies. 
= The following figures show the number 
of schools and students : 


Year Schools Students 
1919 41,650 8,636,833 
1920 42,757 8,987,246 
1921 43,820 10,425,742 


As shown eby the above figures, both the 
schools and students are on the increase. 

Compulsory education is being carried on 
quite satisfactorily. Middle and high school 
education, too, are spreading year by year: 
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It is a peculiar phenomenon of present-day 
Japan that every year sees shortage of middle 
and high schools despite their increase in 
number. Such being the case, boys who 
desire to enter middle schools have to undergo, 
very severe competitive examinations, ‘while 
boys who are desirous of entering schools of 


higher grade are obliged to sit for still more _ 


severe entrance examinations, since the num- 
ber of applicants always far exceeds the 
number who can enter. Consequently there 
‘is an. ever-increasing demand for qualified 
teachers, the supply of whom is far from 
meeting the demand. This is the most 
deplorable thing in the educational world of 
Japan to-day. 


SECULAR MORALITY. 


As mentioned above, Japan is making 
constant efforts, which sometimes looks too 
eager, to adopt every good thing in Western 
education. The Japanese people are not in 
the least prejudiced against learning what is 
good io Western culture, and are by nature 
exceedingly progressive in their fancy for 
anything novel. So all Japanese educationists 
are constantly paying attention to the educa- 
tional progress of the world. Take the case 
of Miss Parkhurst, who visited Japan last 
year. The “Dalton plan” 
was. introduced here for the first time last 
year, and: ever since critics have earnestly 
discussed her teaching method in the maga- 
zines and newspapers. Already more than 
ten books dealing with the “Dalton plan” 
have been published. This is only an illustra- 
tion, but it will help readers to form an idea 
of the zeal of Japanese educationists. 


advocated by her. 


The 
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educational world in Japan is at all times 
alive and making progress in all directions. 
Tt must be regretted, however, that educa- 
tionists in Japan being so intent upon adopt- 
ing anything new and novel from the West, 
they are likely to be negligent in cultivating 
their originality. Japan’s education has, 
however, its own characteristics, one of which 
is that all her schools are entirely free from 
troubles arising from religious problems. It 
has courses in “morality ’ instead of “religion”. 
By morality is meant “secular morality”, but 
it must be remembered that in Japanese 
schools this is based on the ethics or morali- 
ty of Japan herself. That is to say, its 
nucleus consists of loyalty and patriotism 
but not by any means bigoted aud perversive, 
Perhaps there is no other country in the 
world where in the hours devoted to moral 
lessons at schools foreign anecdotes and’ 
foreign proverbs are so liberally used. Of 
late the spirit of international co-operation 
has become one of the subjects to be taught 
in the moral lessons at school. 

As to the other courses of study at 
school there is not much difference between 
Japan and those of western countries. 
Instead of Latin, Chinese classics aré taught. 
Swedish ‘gymnastics, sports and games of 
various sorts ate practised. Fencing and 
Jujitsu are optional in middle grade séhools. 
In all the middle grade schools one foreign 
language, English, is taught. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that 
education promises most for the future of Japan 
and that her education will doubtless lead 
her nearer and nearer the ideal of interna- 
tional friendship. 





A PLEA FOR A CHANGE IN THE HINDU LAW OF MARRIAGE 


By D. ©. MAITRA 


HILS all over the world laws are being 

/ made and amended to suit ever- 

changing circumstances our Hindu 

law seems to remain unalbered like the 

proverbial laws of the Medes and the 

Persians. To illustrate one glaring instance 

of the anachronism of our law I cite the 
following :— 


A married Hindu girl was enticed away 
from Kashmere to Bombay. Perhaps she was 
not an unwilling. victim; for even Hindu 
girls err. Bufat the present moment she 
is sorry for her indiscretion. She is eighteen 
years old and wishes to return to her 
husband’s home if he will take -her back or 
to remarry if possible. It is almost certain 
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husband will not readmit to his 
home the erring wife.- In the present. state 
of the law ncbody can marry her. A doctor 
friend of mine with an income of close upon 
£500 a yearis willing to marry her. But the 
law stands in the way. The law thus stood in 
the way of the remarriages of Hindu widows. 

The position is as follows; if she re’ 
marries she and her second husband render 
themselves liable to prosecution for bigamy. 
She cannot even by becoming a convert to 
Christianity get her marriage dissolved under 
Act XXI of 1866, since (1) she admittedly 
committed adultery which under section 25 
of the Act bars dissolution and (2) the 
husband being a resident of Kashmere no 


that the 


_suit for dissolution can be instituted in an 
. Indian court (section 5), 


What then is the remedy ? Should she be 
foreed to choose between the two alter- 


natives of leading either a nun’s life or a 


life of shame? It will be time enough thus 


‘to limit the number of alternatives when 


we prescribe similar remedies in cases of 
erring men. 

The remedy seems to lie -in passing an 
Act on the lines of the Act of 1866, but (1) 
repealing section 25 pf the „Act and that 
section of the Penal Code which makes 
adultery an offence, (2) giving our courts 
jurisdiction over marriage when petitioners 
are domiciled in India whether or not res- 
pondents are so domiciled, (3) empowering 


courts to dissolve marriages on respondents . 


deserting or repudiating petitioners irrespec- 
tive of the latter’s conversion tò Christianity 
and (4) adding a provision that in the case of 
the adultery of a wife a marriage shall not 
be dissolved unless the husband either 
remarries or consents to the dissolution. 

As regards clause (1)}—It may be argued 
that adultery on a wife’s part is a bar to the 
dissolution of even an English marriage and 
that consequently the suggested provision 
goes beyond the English law, which is 
dangerous. 


amass 
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But comparison with English law on this 
point is fallacious. Unlike a Hindu husband, 
an English husband is prohibited by law 
from contracting a second valid marriage 
during the continuance of his first valid 
marriage. It therefore, follows that if the 
latter wishes to free himself of the obligations 
of his marriage contract on account of the 
faithlessness of his wife and to remarry he 
has to get his first marriage dissolved. 
Further clause (1) read with clause (4) places 
the Hindu wife in no better position than 
the English wife. Just as an errant English 
wife cannot remarry unless her husband 
divorces her so also will not- an adulterous 
Hindu wife be able to remarry unless her 
husband either remarries or consents to the 
dissolution of their marriage. 


. The repeal of section 497 of the Penal 
Code (which makes adultery an offence) is 
suggested since it is thought that as in other 
countries an aggrieved husband should find 
remedy in civil action. The section prevents 
a fallen woman from permanently attaching 
herself to one man and thus inevitably forces 
her to a life of shame. 


Clause (2) simply follows the English law 
of divorce by which marriages can be dis~ 
solved if only petitioners are domiciled in 
England. 


Clause (3) does not affect the existing 
rights of a convert but simply extends them 
to other equally deserving persons. 


In the case I have cited the girl cannot 
escape blame for her predicament. But there 
are many cases (some of which are never 
published) in which innocent girls are- driven 
away frorn homes by brutal husbands or in 
which such girls are forsaken by their 
husbands and society for molestation by 
ruffians from whose hands ;their husbands 
er ‘society or the State could not protect 
them. Will India deny these unfortunate 
girls opportunities of pepainine their lost 
positions ? 





IF THE BRITISH WERE GONE, WOULD INDIA“RUN WITH BLOOD?’ | 


By Rev. Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


NE of the claims oftenest made by 
E nglishmen—a sort of favorite claim, one 
in which many seem to take peculiar 
satisfaction~is, that the presence of - Britain 


in India is necessary in order to prevent 
the country from falling into “chaos,” 
“anarchy” and blood-shed. Staying and 
maintaining jheir rule is something which 


_ territory, and there would be an 
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the British do as a “sacred duty” (unselfish- 
ly and generously bearing their share of the 
“whiteman’s burden”). 

Nor is if strange that this claim is a 
favorite one. It is dramatic, and quickly 
attracts attention ; people who do not know 
India, easily accept it as true; and it takes 
away something of the obloquy naturally 
resting upon foreign rulers, by representing 
them not as. enemies but as friends and 
benefactors of an inferior and helpless people. 


One travelling in India is fairly startled to | 


find how constantly the British justify their 
domination there by this claim—saylng to 
him: “You see, we are here for India’s 
safety ; we are here simply because we ‘must 
be. The ‘natives’ can’t govern themselves. 
If we withdrew to-morrow, the barbarous or 
only half civilized people would fly at one 


anothers’ throats, and the land would run ` 


with blood from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin.” 


Travelling in England, one finds English- 
men there saying the same. Similar state- 
ments are made again and again in Parlia- 
ment. There, however, they are not made 
without rebuke and denial; for not a few 
members of that body are reasonably intelli- 
gent about India, and refuse to listen in 
silence to what in their judgment is a -per- 
version of facts. Nevertheless the claim is 
repeated over and over. The Master of 
Elibank is reported as declaring, without a 
blush, in a speech on the budget: “For us 
to abandon India would be in effect to hand 
her over to the most frightful anarchy.” 
-Members quote Sir Charles Elliot, who some 
years ‘ago published an article in the 
Imperial Review * in which be went into 
particulars and painted the following hair- 
raising picture : 

“Tf, we English abandoned India to-morrow. no 
organized government would be formed. There 
would follow, not a despotism under Surendranath 
Bannerjea. or any other leader of the advanced 
party, not a democratic government of elected 
representatives of Bengali Baboos or ‘Mahratta 
Brahmins, but a prompt invasion from Afghanistan 
in tbe north-west and Nepal in the north. and the 
wild tribes on the frontier of Assam in the north- 
east. The Princes of the Native States, with 
their well-trained armies would re-commence 
their old internecine quarrels and annex adjoining 

i orgy. of murder 
and rapine.” ° 


This kind of thing is talked so much and 


written so much by the British that three- 


* August, 1909. 
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quarters of the world actually believes it, I 
find it on all hands ‘accepted as true in 
America. Even a man as intelligent as 
President Roosevelt declared in a public 
address : 

“I£ English control were withdrawn from India 
he whole peninsula would become a chaos_ of 
bloodshed and_violence: all the weaker peoples, 
and the most industrious and law-abiding, would 
be plundered and forced to submit to indescribable 
wrong and oppression, and, the only beneficiaries 
among the natives would be the baseless and 
blood-thirsty.” 

As I write these words, there lies before 
me an American paper that tells of a Boston 
man Visiting the city of Calcutta and asking an 
Englishman what would happen if the English 
withdrew from the country. Pointing toward 
the Zoological Garden, the Englishman replied: 
“If you should open the cages and let out 
the lions, tigers, and other . wild animals you 
would see what would happen.” Innocent 
American, knowing no better, accepted it all 
as true, returned to Boston, told the story, 
and fervently praised the British for their 
great service to India in keeping the 
benighted and barbarous people from tearing 
one another to pieces like wild beasts. - 

What is tobe said. in answer to this 
amazing claim’.made by so many persons 
interested in the perpetuation of British rule 
in India, and so widely believed ?_Is it true ? 
Or, like so many other things which are 
told and believed by credulous multitudes, 
is it a fiction, a scare, a mere, “bugaboo,” 
something imagined to be true because men 
avant it to be true? poe 

At least one thing to be said is, that if 
the claim is true, if after being so long 
under British rule, the Indian people, as a 
result, have sunk to such a condition of 
savagery as this claim implies, the fact is a 
most shocking indictment of British rule. 
For more than 2,500 years before the British 
came, the Indian nation was one of the 
greatest; the most influential, and most 
enlightened in the world. It was distinctly 
the leading nation of the greatest of the 
world’s continents—the continent which has 
been called the mother of civilization. 
It produced great literatures great art, 
great philosophers, great religions, great 
legal and moral codes, great men in 
absolutely every department of life. Can 
we believe that during, the domination 
of the British of 160 years or so, it has 
sunk to the condition indicated by the claim 
which we are considering a condition 
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analagous to that of wild beasts just escaped 
‘from a Z00,—-a condition such that it is 
unable to govern itself, but must be kept 
‘under the control of foreigners to prevent 
‘its peoples from flying at one anothers’ 
throats and plunging the whole land into 
anarchy and bloodshed ? If the situation in 
India is such as these Evglishmen assert, 
-one would think they would hide it, cover 
‘jt up, blush with shame at the thought of 
it, be the last persons in the world to 
acknowledge it. Instead of its being a reason 
why the British should remain in India, 
surely it is a most unanswerable evidence 
‘that they never should have gone there, 
that their rule has been nothing short of a 
‘calamity and that the only hope for India is 
for them to leave, and allow the Indian 
people once more to manage their. own 
-affairs and govern themselves, as they did 
for so: many centuries before the British 
came on the scene. Plainly this is the first 
thing that ought. to be said by honest men, 
concering British rule in India, if the claims 
made by Sir Charles Elliott, the Master of 
‘Elibank, and the rest are true. 

But are ghey true ? 

Sir Charles Hiljott is more specific in his 
‘Statements, goes more into details, than any 
other. Let us examine his statements, to see 

whether they prove to rest on a basis of 
reality, or only on one of imagination. 

This eminent Englishman tells us, as we 
have seen, that if the British ever go away, 
there will be immediate “invasions of India 
from Afghanistan and Nepal” and by the 
so-called “wild tribes on the borders of 
Assam” , and a general uprising of the 

“Princes of the Native States of India,’ with 

“their well-trained armies,” to invade and 
“annex” “adjoining territory” and to create 
a general “orgy of murder and rapine.” — 

Certainly this is a dark picture. Where 
does he get it ? Just what are Afghanistan 
and Nepal ? Are they great, powerful, and 
dangerous countries, invasions from which 
would be a peril to India ? These armies 
of the Native Princes, are they large ? And 
these wild tribes at the north-east, how for- 
midable and dangerous are they ? Let us 
See, ; 

Afghanistan is a country located on the 
far-side of great and lofty ranges of mountains 
from which invaders can reach India only 
through difficult, dangerous, and easily 
defended passes. Its total population is 
about six millions, a number which does 
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not seem to be very alarming when placed 
beside Indias three hundred and twenty 
millions. The population of Nepal is about 
the same, no larger. Thus the two nations 
compare with India in population and in 
strength, well, say about as six-year-old boys 
compare with a full grown man of twenty, 
or, if L may be allowed a less dignified 
illustration, about as MRat-terriers compare 
with a Mastiff, a Great Dane, or a Newfound- 


. land dog. 


As for the so-called “well-trained armies” 
of the Princes, which are to spread such 
havoc and carnage over the land, just what 
is their strength ? If we turn to the States- 
man’s Year Book of 1926, we find that all 
the Native Princes of India (that is, the 
rulers of all the Native States) possess armies 
(well-trained or ill-trained), all combined, 
numbering only 27,000, or to be exact, 27, 
030. Is that number to be regarded as very 
dangerous in a great nation like India ? And 
then as to the character of these Native Princes, 
is itsuch as we are given by Sir Charles and the 
rest to understand? We know that some of 
them are among the most enlightened and 
peace-loving rulers to be found anywhere. 
Where does Sir Charles get his authority for 
representing all of them or any of them as 
bandits, only restrained by British control 


from plunging into war with one another and 


inaugurating a nation-wide orgy of “rapine 
and murder ?” One would like to ascertain 
his authority. As for ourselves, we have 
never been able to discover any evidence 
that the great majority of the Indian Princes 
are any less peaceful or dawning than the 
British themselves. 

AS for the “wild tribes on the borders of 
Assam,” what is the truth about them? I 
happen to have a little personal 
knowledge bearing on this question. It was my 
fortune some years ago to spend two weeks 
on horseback travelling among two of these 
tribes, on a missionary journey te visit some 
little mission churches which existed among 
them. I had to travel onthe back of a “pony’ 
or else on foot) for there was not a wheeled 
vehicle of any kind, or a road for one, any- 
where in the region; the only way of getting 
from one of the scattered villages to another, 
being by foot-trail or “pony path.” What 
kind of people did I find? Dangerous 
savages ? I travelled witha single companion, 
a member of one of the tribes, who acted as 
my guide and interpreter. We carried no 
arms more formidable than an ordinary 
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pocket-knife. When -my journeyings were 
pearly at an end, I spent an evening with 
the British official who had charge of the 
region. He said to me, “You have probably 
- wondered sometimes whether you were entirely 
safe-coing about among the people of these 
wild and far-away hills. But I assure you 
that your only cause for fear is the tigers 
and leopards in the jungles and ravines ; and 
even they will not trouble you unless 
you travel in the night. As regards the 
people, you need not have the — slighest 
apprehension. While they are simple and in 
many ways seem to be lacking in civilization, 
they are manly and self-respecting ;. they 
know how to fight if their rightsare trampled 
on ; but when treated justly and fairly they. 
are as kind and peaceable and trustworthy 
as any people in the world. I have lived 
here now nearly a dozen years. Before 
coming here, I lived in London. 
want to say to you that you are actually 
safer going about among these people than 
you would be on the streets of London.” 

Does it look very much as ifthese “wild 
tribes” are likely under any circumstances 
to rush down from ‘their hills to the plains 
and cities and spread havoc and destruction 
over India ? 


Such, then, seem to be the actual facts 
regarding the peril which Sir Charles Elliott 
the Master of Elibank, and- others imagine 
threatens India if the British go away and if 
the Indian people are left to rule -themselves. 
Do the facts.show that there is any reason 
whatever to believe that such a peril exists 
anywhere elsé_except.in the imagination of 
the men Wwi@Proclaim it as a justification of 
British rule ? 


Sir Charles tells us one thing more which | 


we have not yet considered, but which 
demands attention. He gives us to under- 
stand that if the British leave India, they 
will do so without making any provision 
for another government to fill their place. 
In other words, they will not, before leaving, 
he thinks, take any steps, or permit the 
Indian people to take any, to organize a 
republic or any other form of rule, under 
Surendranath Bannerjea or any other Indian 
leader or leaders ; but will deliberately and 
intentionally leave the country without a 
government, thus taking the cofirse which 
they believe will be most -likely to produce 
universal anareby and bloodshed, and wreck 
the country. This seems to be the clear 
meaning of the talk of Sir Charles and the 


And I. 
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rest about universal bloodshed ‘and anarchy 
following the departure of the British. 

The British hold all power in their 
hands; they know that the Indian people 
want self-rule, and to that end desire a 
government of their own, under the 
management of their own competent leaders, 
of whom they believe they have no lack. 
The British can, if they will, make provision 
for such a government; they can easily 
arrange for a nation-wide election in which 
the Indian people will be able to choose 
their best and most trusted public men 
and statesmen: to set up. and maintain a 
system of rule which will be Indian, and 
which will serve their needs, as they 
believe, incomparably better than they can 
possibly be served by any foreign Govern- 
ment. Having made such provision for a 
reliable government to -succeed them, the 
British can take their departure with every 
reason to believe that all will go onin 
India essentially as safely and peacefully as 
one king succeeds another in England, or 
as one political administration follows. 
another in America. And making such 
preparation before they go is just, what they 
should do, and the very least that they can 
do in justice or in hon&r. Will they not. 
do it? 


For nearly two centuries they have been 
holding India in subjection without her- 
consent, exploiting the country, and in a. 
hundred ways gaining prestige, commercial 
advantages and pecuniary wealth from what 
they have proudly called their great “Indian. 
Empire.” Surely after India ‘has done and: 
suffered so much for them, and after they 
have reaped such enormous benefits from her,. 
if they are actuated by any principles of 
honor or even decency, they ‘will desire 
to see her safe and prosperous when they 
are gone, and will gladly do all in their 
power to insure such safety and . prosperity. 
To do less than this will show on their part 
the basest ingratitude and the most shocking 
injustice. 

As to the matter of the’ British govern- 
ment leaving India suddenly, and without: 
making provision for any other government: 
to take tts place, of course, that would pro- 
bably be temporarily a dangerous thing ;. 
but only for the same reason that it would 
be dangerous for any government in the 
world suddenly to drop everything and go- 
away, without providing a successor to take- 
up its responsibilities. If the government of 
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IF THE BRITISH WERE GONE, WOULD INDIA “RUN WITH BLOOD ?” 


the United States or- Canada, or England, or 
France, or Germany, or any otber nation, 
left suddenly with no suecessor provided for 
it would create confusion and more or less 
of temporary anarchy. The same is true 
if the government of New York: City, of 
Philadelphia, or Buffalo, or Chicago, or any 
other city, were suddenly to abscond, with 
no provision for successors. But the dis- 
turbed and more or less lawless condition 
which would exist in the interval before a 
new government could be organized and put 
in operation, would not mean that the peoples 
of these. nations or cities ara not able to 
govern themselves and need to have foreigners 
from a distant part of the earth come and 
govern them. Instead of having any such 
meaning at all, if would mean only, as has 
been said, that the preceding government had 
been. criminally neglectful in not making 
provision -for a .competent and adequate 
government to follow it. 

Of course, if the British want India to 
fall into such a condition of bloodshed and 
anarchy as is portrayed,. they can doubtless 
bring it about. How ? In the way already 
indicated hat is, by going away and 
leaving the nation without a government, 
and as inexperienced, helpless and defenseles 
as possible. But in that.case the responsibility 
and the crime would rest wholly on the 
British. I for one cannot believe that they 
will for a moment contemplate such a 
crime. 

And yet, and yet, much as one regrets to 
say it, it has to be confessed that there has 
been from the beginning a very dark side to 
‘Great Britain’s management of India. It 
looks much as if from the very first it has 
been her fixed plan and policy to keep 
India, standing by herself, just as weak in 
a military way as possible, and therefore, 
just as unable as possible to protect herself 
from bloodshed and anarchy, if left to 
govern herself; and it looks very much 
as if that, is her policy to-day. — 

Let us ‘examine the actual situation in 
India as to military protection. The present 
strength (1925) of the Indian army main- 
tained by the British-Indian Government 
(this does not include and has no relation 
to, the small and insignificant armies which 
- the Native States are permitted to _ possess) 
is 187,487. This Indian army is maintained 
by the British for two purposes. On3is_ to 


help them to guard against any possible’ 


revolts or revolutions—any possible attemps 


\ 
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of the Indian people’ to throw of their 
foreign yoke. The other object is, to be 
ready at the summons ofthe Empire to go 
abroad and help fight the Empire’s battles 
in various parts of the world. 

This Indian army is so constituted, 
trained and managed as to keep it strictly 
under British control, and make it as 
efficient as possible for serving British ends ; 


but nothing beyond that. It is not permitted 


to learn to command or control itself, and 
it is kept as weak as possible for 
any independent operation against the 


Government and in favor of freedom for the 


people. Both when in India and when taken 
on campaigns abroad, it is kept strictly 
under British officers. There are plenty of 


Indians who would make as good officers 
as the British. Indians are not inferior 
to the Japanese, and it is univerally 
recognized that Japanese military officers 
are equal to those of any Huropean nation: 
Indian officers would be equally efficient is 
they were allowed like the Japanese to — 
receive training as officers, and to hold high 
and independent commands. Bat this the 
British will not allow. They are not permit- 
ted avy training or any experience that 
will make them independent of the British 
or enable them to command or lead or think 
of plans for themselves, and thus endanger 
the supremacy of their British masters. And 
not only is the Indian army kept strictly 
under British (or other European) officers, 
but certain parts of the military service are 
reserved solely for the British, Indians aot 
being permitted to enter them. Thus only 
British men (or other Europeans) are 
allowed in artillery regiments. With the 
exception of a few light mountain batteries 
drawn by mules, all artillery is kept strictly 
in the hands of the British. The same is 
true of the air service. Furthermore, whether 
in India or serving abroad, Indian troops are 
not trusted by themselves : not only must 
they be commanded by British officers, but 
they must have British troops in close con- 
tact .with them all the while, so that in case 
of any sign of disloyalty or revolt British 
rifles and British cannon can be turned on 
them, and British airplanes can drop bombs 
on them from the air. 


Thus everything possible i is done to keep 
India in a military sense weak, untrained, 
unable to stand on her own feet, wholly 
dependent upon British masters 

In case an Indian government were set 
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up in place of that which now rules, the 
present Indian army, if officered: by trained 
and competent Indians, would be sufficient 


and much more than ‘sufcient, to protect 
that 


the country against any danger 
threatens, or is likely to threaten, 
Afghanistan, Nepal or any other source. 


But, and this should not for a moment 
be forgotten, the present Indian army is 
only avery small part of India’s 
military strength. Beyond this she has a 
further resource of tens of millionss of men 
as good fighters when trained as these are 
in the world, who, under an Indian govern- 
ment, would be available as soldiers if there 
were need. But under British rule all these 
men are kept untrained; India is kept 
without military officers ; the whole nation 
is deprived of arms ; even the soldiers who 
are taken away to fight, as in Europe and 
Mesopotamia and Palestine in the Great war, 
on returning home and receiving their dis- 
charge, are disarmed. Such fear has Britain 
constantly that India will revolt and strike 
for freedom. Of course, the weaker she can 
keep the Indian people in a military way, 
the easier it is to hold them down. 


Of course, if the British should leave 
India, and if, in connection with leaving, they 
should commit the crime of refusing to set 
up an Indian government or allowing the 
Indian people to set up one, to fill the place 
and take over the functions of its British 
predecessor, thus leaving the.country without 
a government, and at the same time without 
military protection,—if the British should do 
thaf, then doubtless, as already said, there 
would be moie or less confusion and anarchy 
until the country could recover from the 
result of the shameful conduct of the British. 

Here we have India’s only danger ; and, 
as we have seen, it would be one wholly of 
Britain’s creation. 


What the British ought to have been 
doing throughout all these long years past, 
was, making India strong, both civilly and 
militarily, instead of deliberately keeping her 
weak. They ought to have put competent 
Indians freely into all government positions, 


from 


from lowest to highest,— certainly there should ` 


have been as many Indians in these places 
as Britons. There should havé ‘been at least 
as many Indian as British officers in the 
army,—the highest commands should not have 
been withheld from Indians. The Military 
member of the Viceroy’ s Hxecwtive Council 
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should often, at least half the. time, have been. 
a trained and experienced Indian. 

What the British Indian government 
should now do, is to remedy these shameful. 
delinquencies (these persistent wrongs) of 
the past, as soon as possible. 

I have urged elsewhere, as the best 
Indians and some Englishmen are urging, 
that only a short time is .necessary for the 
present British masters of India to arrange 
for elections everywhere, and thus aid the 
people to set upa carefully planned and 
competent government. It is believed by many 
men of weightiest judgment that all could be 
accomplished in a single year’s time. But 
if not in one year, then in two, or five; 
what India wants is not haste, certainly not 
unwise haste, but cerfaznty, something which 
she can depend on, and an end to promises. 
of pots of gold at the foot of a rainbow. 

Since India has been, and still is, so- 
shamefully deprived of trained and ex- 
perienced military ‘officers of her own, and 
also of higher police officers, doubtles, on 
obtaining self-government she would desire 
to engage a odolo. number of British 
military and police officers fqr a time as 
trainers of her own men and to fill important. 
positions of military and police command until 
Indians were ready. Probably, too, some 
would be retained permanently but of course, 
under India’s control, as Canada’s army is 
under Canada’s control, and as Australia’s 
and South Africa’s are under control of those 
Dominions. 


With such careful provision made for 
setting up a proper Indian government to 
take the place of the retiring British one, and 
with such adequate military and police 


. arrangements made for protection in case of 


possibie immediate need, as already has been 
said, there should be no more disorder or 
confusion or danger connected with the’ 
turning over of the control of India to the 
Indian people, than in turning over of the 
control of England to a new political party 
after an election. For the people. of Indian 
are not less law-abiding and peaceful than 
the people of England. 

India, once on her own feet, and free to 
organize and equip and officer and train 
an army of her own as large as necessary, 
would have no more reason to fear Afghanis- 
tan or Nepal or her own so-called “wild 
tribes” than the United States has to fear 
attacks from our Red Indian tribes or from 
Cuba or Nicaragua. 
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SupPLEMENT 


Englishmen manifest great concern over 
what they imagine is the danger of blood- 
shedding and blood running in India. 
Would it not be well if they directed 
their first attention to a region nearer 
home, namely, Europe ? India has never 
‘known such vast  holocausts of blood 
and slaughter as “civilized” and “Christian” 
Europe has experienced again and again and 
again, ` 

Europe boasts of its superiority over 
India in civilization, and 
‘science. 
civilization and particularly its science ? 
‘We are told on what seems to be the best of 
authority that the scientists of Europe 
(and alas! of America too) are actually 
devoting more of their time, 
effort to creating inventions and 
talities for killing people than to any other 
single object. 
ly extensive and fast-growing enginery 
of modern war—to make ever : 
and more vast and pitiless the wholesale 
slaughter of htman beings,—-improved rifles 
and revolvers; murderous machine guns; 

§ | i 8; 
cannon to shoot twenty miles and more ; 
deadly dynamite @od still more deadly T. N. 
T. ; horrible bombs ; | 
battleships which are monsters of destruction 
and death almost beyond imagination ; sub- 
marines which turn the oceans into hells ; 


a 
f 


.»  . On the largest possible scale, is 
especially in 


But to what use does it put its 


money and 
instrumen-" 


Who invented all the immense- 


more 


armored war tanks ; 


poison gas, and germs of the most horrible 
diseases, to be let fall from aeroplanes and 
thus destroy whole cities—men, women and 
children, every living thing ;—-I say, who 
invented these fiendish agencies for wholesale 


human slaughter ? Was it the people of 


India ? No! Every one has been the creation 
of so-called civilized and Christian Europe 
(or America.) 

With so large a proportion of Europe’s 
science, brain power and money devoted 
to the production of machinery for murder 
it any 
wonder that she has wars the most numerous 
and terrible inthe world? The truth seems 
to be that Europe has vastly more need — 


of foreign control to prevent bloodranning 


than has India. 

_ Englishmen liken the people of India to 
wild beasts of a zoo. If there is a land on 
earth where nations and peoples have over 
and over, and for long periods of time, acted 
like wild animals of the zoo or the jungle— 
springing at one anothers’ throats and de- 
vouring one another, that land is not India, 


it is Europe. Then why should any European 


nation seek to control India for purposes of 
civilization and peace ? If only for a century 
or two India could control the nations of 
Kurope, then perhaps at last they might learn 
what peace and real civilization mean. 


= [A chapter from the Author’s forthcoming 
work, “India’s Case for Freedom.” 
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Japan’s 


Infant Prince 
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=- H. I.H, Princess Teru, infant daughter of 
< H. I. M. the kmperor at the age of one Sai 


69— 6 


Japanese ‘boys and 


Chrysanthemum Party in Japan 


eel 


se ee 


girls writing Poems at a 
Chrysanthemum Party in Tokyo; this festival is 
enjoyed by every body in Japan from the Mikado 
to the poorest village-folk. | i 
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Art In Japan 


The appearance of the prefectural Gallery of 
Tokyo near the Imperial Museum Uyeno Park 
opened on May, 1st by way of commemorating 
the life of Shototu Taishi (621-669 A. D.), one of 
great founders of Japanese fine arts is one of the 





“Conqueror of Waters” by Asakura Fumio- 
membre de Academie des Beaux-arts 


greatest events to be recorded'in the sixty years- 
annals of modern Japanese fine arts. 

Two exhibitions were simultaneously held res- 
pectively by the Japan Art Society and the Society 
of bbe Second Section, both leaders in the art 
world. 

Mr. Seiho Takeuchi is an unrivalled’ master of 
the Kyoto school, and one of the veteran members 
of the Imperial Academy of Art. j 

In recent years, however, he has, been very 
active in the guidance of younger painters. The 
Jandscape of Southern China at the Imperial Aca- 

“Seki Doji” by Kikuchi Keiget demy of Art annual exhibition fluently bespeak 

eki Doyr by Aikucht Aeigetsu the vigour of this aged: master who is now always 
membre de |’Academie des Beaux-arts to the front. 
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In fact, Seiho of Kyoto and Taikwan of Tokyo— Japanese painting circles to-day. All lovers of art 
the former encroaching upon the methods of are now intent. with breathless interest, on the 
western painting, and the latter holding tothe contest of the two champions who are locked in 
tradition of Japanese painting—are champions in competition in the arena of Japanese painting. It 
was also an encouraging fact, in comparison with 
bii i aa AOSE the inactivity of other veterans, that Mr. Gyokudo 
. eee DEAN E ERARE SS EN Ca ae dich S ONURA a Kawai furnished variety in displaying his “Indian 
EEES in Bg ee aie te Summer” at the Imperial Academy of art annual 
exhibition. 





“A Seene in Southern China” by Takeuchi Seiho 
membre de |’Academie des Beaux-arts 





- The orchid was mentioned as one of the master- 
pieces among oil paintings: | 
“The Orchid” by Fujishima: Takeji Progress in sculpture is being made much more 


slowly. 
membre de l'Academie des Beaux-arts Mr. Asakura’s work, “Conqueror of Waters” 


may be regarded as a representative of the 





“An Auspicious Bird” painted by Yokoyama Taikan 
to the Order of the Imperial Household “Indian Summer” by Kawai_Cyokudo 
For Her Majesty the Empress of Japan membre de ’Academie des Beaux-arts 
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naturalism. Beauty of pose, such as seen in 
reek sculputre, enabled this figure to outshine 
others. The figures stood out preeminently in 
the realm of sculpture in 1926. 


—Asahi Japan 


The Art of Gainsborough 


Reynolds and Gainsborough flourished in the 
field of English art at the same time, and seem 
to represent the English character completely in 
their combination. Gainsborough, of course, 
representizg the Unicorn in his fanciful nature. 
Reynolds representing the Lion. Writes an 
art critic in London Times, “The moment 
you begin to think about it you see that only 

e English artists tend to range themselves 
under the lion or the unicorn, but that, in history, 
the presence of one type is an almost certain 
indication of the existence of the other, with approxi- 
mately equal powers. It is as if the English 





GAINSBOROUGH’S DAUGHTER 


Pronounce the painter’s name “quietly but with 
proper delay over the first syllable. and it is like 
the strain and ruffle of summer wind in ash 


? 


Doesn’t this picture fit the name ? 
B 


genius needed two men ata time for its full 
exp”ession. Byron and Shelley are the most 


boughs. 


obvious examples,and there are plenty of others, and 
their coupling might be made the subject of a widely 
allusive and duly quarrelsome parlor game.” 
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A GAINSBOROUGH PORTRAIT 


“The fashionable world flocked to him to be 
painted,” and it was fitting that one of them should : 
be Miss Sparrow. 
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Gainsborough’s art was _ indefinite in itself, 
pervasive rather than emphatic. 

“Gainsborough, indeed, seems to have had 
the faculty —the fatal gift, we might almost say— 
of externalizing for us the dream. ‘The dream 
and the business’ well sums up the division of the 
world between him and Reynolds. To call his 
genius ‘feminine’ would not be exact, for only an 
intense, if refined, masculinity could have set such 
visions free. The sweetness of his work 
is entirely unsentimental, it is rather the sweetness 
that comes of intense pressure upon the raw 
material of life, leaving the dross behind and 
giving us only the life as we essence which, diffused 
through the affairs of know it, is too subtle for us, 
to perceive unaided. Feminine it is, in a sort but 
itis less the feminine presented to us in the actual 
shapes of the opposite sex than that more absolute 
feminine, not consciously desired and never to 
be experienced in life, which haunts the imagination 
of every fully developed man---the feminine echo of 
masculine personality. — Lit. Digest 


A Modern Medievalist 


~ To be head of the interior decorating department 
of a big furniture store is, according to Miss Alma 





Some alter panel in All Saints, Pontiac, Mich. 
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Bigelow, to hold one of the world’s most interesting 
Jobs. She knows whereof she speaks, for he 


particular furniture store is oneof the largest iœ 
Chicago, and that means one of the largest in the 


wide Middle W 
She decorates houses all 


est. Kap 
over the Mississippi 


Valley—banks and theatres, churches, all sorts of er ra 


public buildings. Sometimes she is asked to work 
out an entire decorative scheme, sometimes it is 


just a problem of details—panels, or rugs or walls 


and ceilings. 

Here two churches were her favourite pieces of 
decoration. ‘St. Paul’s Cathedral in. Marquettee 
and All Saints’ Church in Pontiac. 

All she said decoration has some touch with 
tradition, either follows it, or goes flatly against it, 
or adapts its forms. But church decoration is more 
thoroughly imbued with tradition than any other 
kind. And, you don’t realize, until you start to 
delve into it, how many hundreds and thousands 
of symbols have gathered around the Christian 
religion.” 

Tne decorative scheme for the Pontiac Church. 
grew normally from its name. The struggles and 
trials of all the Christian Saints were Miss Kigelow’s. 
inspiration. Her reredos and_ side screens are of. 
wood, their panels overlaid with gold and color in 
the ancient manner, their carving following the- 
fine old motives of vine and grape and. 
pomegranate. 


The Autograph of a Tree 


“D, J, McDougal of the Carnegie Institution has 
devised an apparatus, the dendrograph,’ to make a 
tree trace its own curve of growth and characteris- 
tics. This was no easy thing to do because the 
movements involved are extremely slow and slight 
and the device must be fastened to the tree, so- 
that it must remain for a long time in the open 
air and exposed to the pressure of the wind. | 

“Nevertheless, he has succeeded; and be des- 
cribes the instrument and its earlier results in 
American Forests and Forest Life. Our informa-- 
tion is from the Revue Internationale d Agriculture. 

“While trees of rapid growth increase in size 
rapidly enough in their early years to enable us to- 
measure their thickness successively with com- 
passes, or their circumference with a steel tape,. 
slow-growing trees or old ones enlarge yearly by 
only about 7/10 inch, and some, when 200 or 300- 
years old, by not. more than 1-25 inch. We need 
in these cases some kind of amplifying device. j 

“The dendrograph carries a polygonal frame of: 
a metal that will not expand with heat. This fixt- 
frame is fastened to the tree with a screw that 
penetrates through the bark. It carries a bent 
lever, pivoted on its angle, the smaller vertical arm. 
bearing on a rod of melted quactz which is in. 
contact with the tree by its other end. The- 
horizontal arm. ten or twelve times as long, writes 
with amplificatiog on a paper divided into milli- 
meters, rolled on a registration cylinder that 
revolves very slowly. The whole dendrograph is- 
kept firm by a belt of wooden blocks connected by 
metal pieces that surround the tree and are capable- 
of adjustment. 
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“This appatatus has already revealed several _ 


— he Woman Citizen 3 
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interesting things---for instance, daily changes in 
the trees diameter. In fact, with most trees, 
there occurs every day, independently of their 
growth, a swelling and shrinking. The ascent of 
the sap in the vessels of the wood, produced by 
the transpiration of the leaves is so powerful that 
the trunks of most trees contract between morning 
and evening and then begin to swell again until 
eaty morning when they regain their normal size 
gain. 
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A STORY NINE YEARS LONG 


This pine has been writing its record, as 
geen here, since 1918. 


“The daily alterations in size may vary from 
4-1250 to 1-200 of the tree’s diameter ; they are 
inverse to the changes due to temperature, for the 
tree contracts when it 1s warm, by losing its 
moisture. and dilates when it is cold and wet. 
Mr. McDougal has studied especially the California 
red pine and the Monterey pine. A dendrograph 
has been in place since 1918 on one of these latter 
and inscribes regularly its curve of growth.” 


—Ia Nature (Paris) 


Women up-to-date in Japan 

The spirit of the new age has wrought such a 
change in Japanese women that during the last 
five or six years they have quite stripped off their 
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old clothes internally as well as externally. Just 
look at the young women in the street ; most of 
them are accompanied by “boys,” a, thing rarely 
seen a decade ago. The only pairs seen in the 
street then were old couples, who wanted each 
other’s assistance in venturing in the busy traffic 
or brothers and sisters who were accompanied by 
their parents. At that time the Japanese boys and 
girls telt a kind of envy and even jealousy at the 
sight of Western couples who were seen walking 
in the streets. 

Looking at the attire of the women of the new 
age one cannot fail to perceive something “saucy” 
stout it. Their gait sets them off distinctly from 
the softer sex of old Japan. Their feet with felt 
vori on gently touch the ground from the tiptoe. 
Their short legs, which are counted among their 
drawbacks are skilfully camouflaged by Japanese 
clothes, or they are attired in smart western 
garments, “with opera bags in hand, and their 
high-heeled shoes click on the hard pavement with 
a sound quite different from that of geta. 
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The two types of the Japanese modern girl stri- 
ding along in front of the Osaka City Hall 


_ It was about 1910 that the new women’s eman- 
cipation movement began. It was at that time 
that business girls began to appear, but their 
number was quite insignificant. In 1923, the great 
earthquake wrought disastrous havoc in and near 
the city of Tokyo. The women, having survived 
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the uaprecadented calamity, assumed a positive the earthquake, their ideas. for the liberation of- 
attitude toward life. They were . converted to women took visible shape. 
epicureanism, and from that has evolved their 


present mood. In short, through the medium of =A sabi, Japan 
® s 
COMMERCIAL DIPLOMACY 
By U. K. OZA 
E have unfortunately for us no right “The trade envoy of the Department of 


: | Commerce (U. S. A) is to be found t j 
so far of having our own ambassadors farthest corners of the civilised LRAT E 


abroad. Some believe that tbe day purchasers of American goods, continuously on the 
is not far off when we shall have our own alert for opportunities for American business to - 
onvoya af most of tho important capitals of ae, ie preine, omental, 
the world. Let us hope that their belief prinsi n oe AS an en 
will come true and India will have Swaraj and gree eat en with merchants - 
and will-place our ablest men in foreign ; 
capitals to uphold her dignity and watch This army of American envoys of 
over her political interests. commerce is directed and controlled by the 
But we have aright even to day to appoint Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce - 
commercial agents all over the world. In OË the Department of Commerce. Two persons 
fact, commercial diplomacy is more important constitute the brain of this new movement, 
in these days than political representation, Herbert Hoover, Secretary for commerce and 
India ought to begin to see this and ‘to Dr. Klein. 
exercise a right which also is a sacred The latter has been described as student, . 
duty. f = economist and practical expert in foreign 
Our cotton trade in East Africa is fast trade. He was formerly Professor of Latin- 
disappearing, our trade with South Africa -American History at Harvard, studied’ at- 
needs careful development. Our friends Paris aud Berlin, speaks Spanish, French, 
@vho organised Wembley say that the Indian and German and is one of the represen- 
pavilion gave great publicity to Indian tatives of U. S. A. at Geneva this year. Mr. 
products and our artistic manufactures. Hoover and Dr. Keiln are assisted by Mr. 
And still we have no commercial Oliver P. Hopkins and 1500 agents. The. 
„agents anywhere, neither our commercial pioneer in promoting the activities of the 
organisations nor of the government of India. trade envoys was however Mr. Redfield, 
We have a Department of Commerce, we do former Secretary for Commerce whose efforts 
not know what it does to further our interests Succeeded in sending out the first commer- 
abroad. cial attaches in 1914. The service has since 
May it be pointed out here that America been evidently expanded greatly by Mr. 
secured during the last four years no less Hoover. : ENEN ; 
than a billion dollar increase in the sale of "American opinion is certain that in the 
American merchandise abroad ? | face of great competition put up by Great 
How was this brought about? Certainly Britain, Japan, and Germany, the export trade 
not by long academic discussions of the type Of America would have shrunk considerably 
we have in our Tariff-Board reports and the after the war, had this army not been battling 
government’s dissenting minutes. The increase for markets for American trade. 
is due to concentrated effort and organization. A fourth of the force is maintained ont- 
It is chiefly due to the American trade side the United States and consists of commer- 
envoy practising the arts of a new diplomacy. cial attaches, trade commissioners and their 
America like ourselves has a Department of assistants and staffs and is supposed to collect 
Commerce. Unlike ourselves this Department up-to-date and timely information on al 
has an army of envoys, manners of trade problems. and market and. 
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economic conditions and to collaborate with 


the consular service in every trade centre of 
the world. - 

There are forty-two foreign offices distri- 
buted all over the world and this foreign 
‘field force is in the closest touch with the 


Washington Bureau by “letter, cable and 
radio.” 


Dr. Klein’s position is that inspite of the 
. War, there has been a growth of world 
demand for manufactured goods he says— 


“On the average in 1921 700 enquiries came_ to 
the Bureau daily. Now the daily average is 9000, 
They are mostly from small manufacturers. Farm 
-co-operatives as well as manufacturers are show- 
ing increased interest in foreign trade. We have 
in fact, imquiries about everything, from prunes 
to brass-tacks and from pencils to automobiles.” 

r. Klein states “Out of the conflicts and un- 
serius due to the war has come a great world 
-scramble for business. In the situation that obtains 
today, nations seeking trade cannot go along 
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according to old precedents. 
has beea a revolution in trade methods. To be 
of service our representatives must understand 
the new conditions that have grown, up since 


the war, must know the changes in buying power, | 
with new 


must be familiar with new currencies, 
regulations affecting commerce, with new Tariffs 
and the like. The number of bankruptcies that 
followed in the wake of the war was appalling. 
The effect of these must be borne in mind in their 
relations to eredit.” 


Do we realise all this in India? One is 
afraid not. Our commercial community is 
still wedded to old world methods, our 
Government is supine, probably deliberately 
indifferent. 


We may not blame the 
will our commercial community realise ‘that 


if we wait and sleep till Swaraj comes,— when | 


it comes, we shall find ourselves displaced 
from every where. 


POPULAR ‘PEACE’ MOVEMENTS OF THE- WORLD: 
A BRIEF SURVEY ° 


By SATISA C. GUHA 
Secretary, Santi-Sangha, Darbhanga 


EN are sick of war and strife: Although 
thers are Governments still that wage 
war ona slight pretext, the people in 

general in almost all countries desire to avoid 
all sorts of war; for they know that war 
-does them harm in any -case, either in victory 
or in defeat. And even the Governments of 
most countries seem to have seriously taken 
in .hand the question of how to amicably 
' settle international disputes at the least 
possible cost, i. e,' without loss of men.and 
materials to any large extent. 
the attempt at an establishment in Europe of 
-a body of internationaél representatives, known 
as the League of Nations, with its headquar- 
ters at Geneva. It has its defects, no doubt ; 
but if is a new move or method with pros- 
‘pects of improvement. 

It is a good sign of the times that we hear 
of some sort of peace societies being formed 
in almost every country nowadays. They are 
-peoples’ societies, not governments’, The Non- 


® 
îi 


And bence- 


as well, 


co-operators in ‘our country, as inspired By — 


Mahatma Gandhi, are one such popular body 
formed on a huge scale. And although they 
have political aims too, their politics, so far 
as orthodox non-co- -operators acknowledging 
the sattvika (popularly known today as 
Gandhian) principles, and acting upon them— 
are concerned, is not restricted to any form 
of narrow nationalism. Besides thishuge body 


of non-co-operators there are also smaller . 


peace-groups and religious bodies in the 
country that seek to promote human fellow 


. feeling by their endeavours in the field of 


thought in the main and that of action 
where possible. But no definite 
statistics are as yet available. 

There is not -a single country.in the 
world today that has not within its boundary 
at least one group of persons striving for 
universal peace. If we go a little back to 
find how the desire for human fellow feeling 
and consequent universal peace aud brother- 


Since 1914 there’ 


Government, but 


POPULAR PEACE MOVEMENTS OF THE WORLD 


hood was felt by a large number of persons 
tthe work of early and later Theosophists 
will not escape our attention. Among others 
‘the Pacifists and Quakers did a great deal 
‘towards human friendship. 

Pacifism is a word coined in recent times. 
Tt is applied to the doctrine that the world 
can and should go without war. Participa- 
‘tion in war, either directly or in an indirect 
way, is considered by the Pacifists to be 


beneath human difnity. It is not known 
where this movement first arose on a large 
scale. For at all times there were some 
‘persons who were unwilling to render any 
sort of help to either of the contending 
‘parties, Previous to the last Europen war, 
it was mainly supported in Great Britain 


and in the continent (Europe) by the Quakers, 
that is, persons belonging to the Society of 
‘Kriends * and as pacifists were then very 
small in number, no sufficient notice was 
taken of them by the anthorities. But the 
-result of the last war was a distinct increase 
‘in the number of those who looked on war 
- aS a crime against religion and against 
“humanity, and the majority ` of these came 
together in two new societies, the “No 
Conseription fellowship” and the “Fellowship 
of Reconciliation”. These carried on propa- 
ganda against the war, and when conscrip- 
‘tion was introduced, a large proportion of 
them refused to take part in any kind of 
military service, even Red-cross or other 
non-combatant work. About 6000 were court- 
martialled, and imprisoned. but after a 
‘short time some 5000 agreed to do civil 
work under ‘Government control. The 
‘remaining 1000 refused even this, considering 
it to be an indirect support of the war, as 
no doubt if was. They were court-martialled 
more than once, and kept in prison for 
over two years, not being released till five 
months after the Armistice. 

After the war was over, the anti-militarist 
‘feeling steadily grew, not only in Britain but 
in other countries also. The Fellowship of 
Reconciliation continued the work without 


iutermission, and has grown into a strong 


* They are more like a religious sect. founded 
by George Fox of Leicestershire, about 1650 A. D. 
The members call themselves Friends. They were 
‘given the name ‘Quakers’ first in derison, Fox’s 
teaching _was primarily a preaching of repentance. 
The Society of Friends is devoted to peace princi- 
ples, plainness of dress, simplicity of speech and 
-a form of priestless religious meetings, silent till 
‘some member is moved by the spirit, to say 
«something to the gathering. ` 


7 
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organisation, issuing a monthly paper called 
“Reconciliation”. The No Conscription 
Fellowship became defuuct, but a new organ- 
isation was started, called the “No: More 
War International Movement”, which has 
grown rapidly and is*now known as the 
“War Resistance International”. It has a 
membership of many thousands distributed 
amongst nearly all the nations of the world. 
This perhaps goes deeper than any other 
Organisation, maintaining that as the most 
fruitful sources of war are inequitable econo- 
mic conditions, which give rise to jealousy 
and fear, the whole of life needs to be re- 
constructed on a new basis, the common good 
of all being recognised as the ideal which 
we should all try to realise. 

Every member of this movement signs 
the following declaration: “Believing that all 
war is wrong, and that arming of the 
nations, whether by sea, land or air, is 
treason to the spiritual unity and intelligence 


of mankind, I declare it to be my intention 
never fo take part in any war, offensive or 
defensive, international or civil, whether by 


bearing arms, making or handling munitions, 
voluntarily subseribing to war loans, or 
doing labour for the purpose of setting 
others free for war services. 

“Farther I declare my intention to strive 
for the removal of all causes of war, and 
to work for the establishment of a new 
social order based on go-operation for the 
common good”, 

Various other organisations are also 
working for peace. The W. ©. T. U. has 
always had promotion of peace as one of 
its objects, but it has not been emphasised 
until the last two or three years. Also the 
Women’s International Association has the 
same aim among its objects: and a strong 


movement has been initiated among the 
young people, taking different forms and 
names in different countries, but being 


generally known as the Youth Peace Move- 
ment This is perhaps the most important of 
all, as it is to the next generation rather 


than the present that we must look for the 
abolition of war. 
The line of work adopted by all the 


organisations is mainly propaganda, by means 
of literature, public meetings, and by 
approaching ¢he educational authorities to 
modify the present system of education 
so that the benefits of peace may be emphasised 
rather than the glories of war, and that love 
of one’s own, country may be combined with 
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sympathy with other countries in place of 
the narrow patriotism which too often 
prevails. When occasion arises one or another 
organisation also approaches the Government 
as for example, just now. a petition is being 
presented to the British Government by 
the British Section of the War Resistance 
International in favour of disarmament; 
suggested by the efforts being made by 
the. League of Nations in that direction. 

The League of Nations Unions in various 
countries are another organisation that calls 
for notice. They are quite independent of 
the League and in that sense may be called 
popular organisations. These Unions have 
been formed within the last five or six years. 
The membership of the British League of 
Nations Union on May 22,1925, is at a figure 
as big as 467272; while in the first year 
(1919: it was only 38841. This is taken 
from that Union’s monthly journal, called 
“Headway” (June 1925). The purpose of 
these Unions is to spread as widely as 
possible the knowledge of what the League 
of Nations is doing, which of course 
presupposes the study by the members of 
the Unions of the aims and work of the 
League. There is a considerable amount 
of literature already issued by the British 
League of Nations Union, besides its monthly 
organ. 


Iu concluding this brief survey of the’ 


Peace Movements of the present-day world 
it will not be out of place to record in short 
the general aim of Pacifism. Generally 
speaking, there are two objects that are kept 
in view by all pacifists. One is remote and 
the other is comparatively immediate. The 
remote object is toremove the ultimate causes 
of war, which is the same as removing 
the causes of discard and strife. This, they 
know full well, cannot be done quickly, for 
it depends on the-growth and evolution of 
humanity, and‘a change of heart from self- 
seeking and self-centredness to love and 
altruism, to the recognition of the importance 
of the whole as above the individual, and 
of the brotherhood and solidarity of humanity. 


"w 
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For the bringing about of this result, thought: 
is the strongest force, combined with the 
effort to purify our own hearts and lives. 
from selfishness. Every individual who 
tries his best to think love and live love is. 
helping to bring nearer the day when love 
will rule the world and war will become 
impossible, nay unthinkable. This is the 
true inner way of working for- peace, and of 
course with this must be combined individual 
self-purification, the effort to inspire others. 
with the same ideal, and especially to 
impress if on the minds of the young. 

But the establishment of this perfect: 
peace is not the same thing as the mere 
ending of war, though this latter is of course: 
included in it. This lesser end can be 
achieved even while the causes 
and discord still persist. Individuals used to 
try to settle their quarrels by fighting them. 
out, but they found by experience that it 
was a ruinous’ method, and did not really 
settle them; so nowadays though they still 
quarrel they resort to the courts and. 
arbitration, and more often than not disputes. 
are really settled. Nations are beginning 
to do the same and it will becomg a universal 
custom when a sufficient number of people 
in all countries of the world are convinced 
of the futility of war, even apart from the 
question of its rightness: or wrongness. The 
effort to bring this about is perhaps the most 
important side of the work of the Pacifists,. 
just because success will be attained more 
quickly, 

There are three principal ways in which 
this work can be done :—(1) the education 
of public opinion by means of Various 
kinds of propaganda; (2) the attempt at 
various kinds of social reforms to remove 
the economic disabilities, which are at the 
back of most modern warfare; and (3) the 
effort, by whatever means may present. 
themselves, to lead the governments and 
peoples of the world to recognise the advan- 
tages of arbitration over warfare, and 
also the added security that. should result 
from disarmament. 





of strife . 


DRAVIDIAN CIVILIZATION 


By R. D. BANERJI , 


Ill 
Cuatcouiraic BURIALS or NORTHERN INDIA 


O far very little was known about the 
Bronze or the Copper Age of India. Dis- 
coveries of isolated copper implements 

‘have been recorded from time to time in the 
country lying between the Himalayas and the 
‘Godavari and Persia and Burma but up to 
1922, we had found nothing that would enable 
us to describe Indian culture of the Copper 
Age. Copper Age antiquities discovered by 
Mockler in different parts of- Beluchistan 52 
‘years ago and by Rai Bahadur Pandit 


Dayaram Sahni at Harappa were not re- 


cognised to be specimens of a Copper Age 
civilisation until the publication of a short 
note on the discoveries at Mohen-jo-daro 
(Illustrated London News, Sept. 20, 1924). 


# 
tically unknown in India and the Far Hast. 
The discoveries at Mohen-jo-daro and the 
subsequent linking up of the antiquities 
previously found at Harappa has now pro- 
vided us with sufficient materials for a 
preliminary survey of the Copper Age culture 
of Northern India. To these two have been 
added the Burials and the Antiquities of 
Baluchistan, such as those from Surag, Gati 
and Gwadar, visited by Major Mockler in 
the seventies of the last century. The dis- 
coveries of Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
in Chhota Nagpur have provided another link 
in this chain of evidence, though very little 
attention has been paid to this last class of 
antiquities even after the proper recognition 
of Mohen-jo-daro antiquities. 

Beginning with the Copper Age, in Balu- 
chistan we find in the two tombs, described 
by Sir John Marshall in the Illustrated Lon- 


= don News ( March 6th 1926), two distinct 


Bath-tub-shaped Larne from Brahmanabad 
indk 


Coper Age burials discovered in Northern 
Tudia are very few in number but they prove 
tthe Iron Age burials of South India to be a 
continuation and extension of the Copper Age 
methods of disposal of the Dead. It is perhaps 
well known that in India the remains of the 


‘Copper Age have not been discovered South of 


the Godavari but in that country Copper 
nd Bronze were used for the manufacture 
of Art-ware, discovered in Iron Age coffins. 
The similarity of methods for disposal of the 
dead prove that the Iron Age culture of 
‘Southern India is the lineal descendant of 
of the Copper Age culture of Northern 
India. 

At the beginning of this century it was 
‘the fashion among the Archaeologists to deny 
‘the existent of a true Copper Age in India. 
At that time Bronze implements were prac- 


burial types; the Cist Burial and the Urn 
Burial ot Southern India We must remem- 
ber that the whole of Baluchistan and the 
Kardahar valley is still a closed book to 
most of us. But the preliminary report of 
Major Mockler, though more than half a 
century old, gives us a glimpse of what may 
be expected. The tombs called “Dambs” 


Cist burial from Nal, Baluchistan 


yielded copper arrow-heads, flint 
scrapers and painted pottery along with 
miniature necropolitan pottery of the same 
type as that discovered at Mohen-jo-daro and 
Harappa and in many places of Southern 
India. These dambs are scattered all over 
Baluchistan along valleys of once mighty 
rivers across which there were immense 
stone dams, the masonry of which may be 


have 
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called “Cyclopean” (Annual Report Arche. 
Survey, 1903-4, pp. 194-201, Pls. LX-LX0. 
At Nal in the Jhalawan District, where 
beautiful painted pottery was discovered in 
a brick “damb” in 1903 and which could 
not be recognised even by Sir John Marshall 
as specimens of a Copper Age culture, two 
tombs were discovered in 1925-26 by Mr. 
Hargreaves, one of which was a Cist burial 
in which the entire skeleton was found lying 
on one side and the other an Urn burial in 
which separate bones of the human body 
were buried in Jars. Painted pottery of 
almost the same style as was discovered at 
Mohen-jo-daro was found in large numbers 
along with Copper ornaments. This painted 
pottery is of the same design and style as 
those described by Sir John Marshall 
twenty-two years ago. (Annual Report; 


ra 

E 
D 
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Urn Burials, Nal, Baluchistan 


Archaeo. Survey, 1904-5) The discovery 
of disintegrated bones in various jars and 
urns is significant. It brings.this type 
of burials into a line with the urn 
burials of southern India in which bleached 
and uncalcined bones were buried with 
offerings, either separately or in a collection, 


making up some sort of a family vault of 
each large Jar or Cist. 

Outside Baluchistan such Jar burials are to 
be found in large numbers at Mohen-jo-daro, 
where two were discovered in 1922-23 and 
at least one by Mr. K. N. Dikshit in 1924-25. 
Such jar burials were found and described 
by Mr. H. Cousens at Brahmanabad: but could 
not be recognised by him as such, though he 
found ashes and bones inside them (Annual 
Rep. Arch. Survey 1903-4, p. 134.) Oar 
knowledge of prehistory was so backward 
and incomplete a quarter of a century ago- 
that it was not possible for Mr. Cousens to: 
link the discovery of ashes and bones inside 
numerous large jars and miniature pottery 
outside with similar discoveries by Walhouse- 
in Mysore from published accounts in the 
Indian Antiquary. 


In fact before the recognition of the 
Mohen-jo-daro antiquities as Copper Age 
antiquities it was not possible for even some: 
of the best men of the Indian Archaelogical 
Department to recognise antiquities older 
than the historical period. Harappa was- 
excavated in 1920-21 and painted. pottery, 
Jar-burials and flint scrapers werg discovered 
along with seals bearing pictograms. In one 
case the excavator, Rai” Bahadur Pandit 
Dayaram Sahni, records that he found smaller- 
earthen-pots inside one of these jars at 
Harappa, but the learned scholar has un- 
fortunately forgotten to record what else 
were found inside the smaller pots and 
whether they were cleaned in his presence 
(Ann. Rep. Arch. Sur. Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments, N. Circle, Lahore, 1920-21 pp. 
20-21; Nos A. 223 and A. 233). Archaeologists. 
have learnt to be careful when the importance 
of the first year’s discoveries at Mohen-jo-daro- 
was forced upon them by scholars outside- 
India. It was then that the painted pottery, 
the flint scrapers, the sealings and even the 
masonry of Harappa became equally important. 
Painted pottery in a much better state of 
preservation was discovered at Harappa in 
1920-21 and had its importance been re— 
cognised at that time it would have been 
much easier for scholars to take up the thread. 
There was one factin favour of Rai Bahadur 
Sahni. While not a scrap of iron has been 
discovered at Mohen-jo-daro, Harappa has: 
proved to be a site which was inhabited even 
in the late Iron Age. It has yielded numerous: 
finds of the historical period making it: 
extremely difficult for the excavator to 
identify specimens of the Copper Age. 
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One discovery of the first season’s excava- 
remains unique 


tions at Mohen-jo-daro still 


Burial Jar and its contents. Site No. II, 
Mohen-jo-daro 


though numerous human skeletons have been 
discevered subsequently. The tomb of a 
small child buried under the foundations of 
the latest Copper Age buildings at this place 
points out to a definite connection between 
the Central Asiatic prehistoric people and 
the Indians of the Copper Age. I found the 
tomb of a small girl under the pavement of 
one of the rooms. She wore copper ornaments 
and her hair was slightly reddish. About the 
child burials Prof. J. L Myres says: “A notable 
observance of these people was the burial of 
young children beneath houseflours.’ t 

Two Larnakes were discovered at Mohen- 
jo-daro in 1922-23 but they were too far 
disintegrated to permit of removal. Fortunate- 
ly one such Larnax of the bath-tub shape 
was discovered by Mr. H. Cousens at 
Brahmanabad, though he did not recognise 
it as such at that time Arch. Ann. Rep. Arch. 
Survey, 1908-09 Pl. XXI.) The discovery was 


1 Ancient Cambridge History. Vol. I. p. 87. 





insignificant that there 
is hardly any referance to this “Trough” 
as the discoverer calls it in his report. Yet 
this specimen recorded for us by an unknown 
draftsman is the only one discovered outside 
Mohen-jo-daro which permits us to link up: 
the South Indian specimens with those fouud 
in Mesopotamia. Of them Prof. Myres says: 

“The next class of internments is entirely 
different:-----The coffin in this case is a clay sarco- 
phagus rather like 1 small bath-tub, round at one 
end and square at the other.’ 

These Larnakes were found just above 
what Myres calls the Double-Urn interments. 
What Rea called Pyriform tombs and Evans. 
calls Jar Burials in Crete are the same as 
the Kettle Burials. of Mesopotamia. In 
Southern India these Jars are covered witha 
terra-cotta lid and in some cases witha 
stone. In Northern India two of them were 


thought to be so 





Big Jar, for burial (?) from Harappa 


found with stone covers at Mohen-jo-daro in 


1922-23 and in the Chhota Nagpur Districts 


2 Ibid. p. 449. 
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they are invariably placed under large or 
small stone covers. 

The “Asura Burials” of Chhota Nagpur 
Districts recently discovered by Rai Bahadur 
Sarat Ch. Ray of Ranchi are still imperfectly 
known to us, 
account of the discotorer. The few Asura 
grave-yards examined and described by Mr. 
Ray prove that the Asuras, whoever they 
may be, interned one 
the body in a Jar and many such Jars were 
always placed under one 
served the purpose of a family vault. More- 
over they are always found with copper — 
weapons and ornaments, but stone or iron | 
implements have never been found inside these 
burial Jars. Further, modern tradition connects 


such Asura Burials grounds with brick ruins. | 
_ times revealed the presence of Stone Cists 


These Asura Burial Jars are of a different shape 
from those discovered at Mohen-jo-daro or 


Harappa or South India, being round-bottomed — 


but low in the neck and with a distinct 
neck, however narrow it may be. They 


therefore form a distinct part of the system 

of Jar Burials of the Copper Age and along 

with them were found some beautiful bronze ' 
Chariot wheels similar to the pottery wheels 

-discovered at Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro. 


IV 


MEDITERRANEAN AFFINITIES OF 
Dravipian CULTURE 


> 


except for the preliminary 


å 
à 


uncalcined bone of 


large stone which 


Thè remains of the people of the Copper - 


and Bronze Ages described above are very 
definitely connected with the 
Age culture of Mesopotamia, 


Faience bangles from Harappa 


Asia, Asia Minor and the 
the Eastern Mediterranean 
specially that of Crete. : 
Jar Burials of Mohen-jo-daro, Nal 
Harappa. connected as they are with 
Cists, Larnakes, Jars, ete, of South 


islands of 


. archipelago, 
The Cist Burials and 
and 
the 
India, 


Bronze 
Central 
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towards the South-east, are also intimately 
connected with the Burial Customs of Mekran, | 
South Persia, Mesopotamia and the Medi- 
terranean people. The nearest specimens are 
to be found in the island of Bahrein and 
near Bushire in Persia. Sir William Ouseley 
discoverod a prehistoric cemetery of this type 
near Bushire, consisting of Jars with pointed’ 
ends containing human bones and covered 
with a shallow earthen vessel.! Though all 
of the Burial Jars found at Mohen-jo-daro 
are round-bottomed, one at least of the Jars 
discovered at Harappa is pointed at the end 
and the Jars of Bushire are of the same type. 
Another Jar of this type found at Brahmana- 
bad came to the Indian Museum? but could: 
not be found in 1882.3 In the island of 
Bahrein explorations carried out in recent 


Carnelian necklace from Mohen-jo-daro 


. Indian ies iat Vol. VIII, p. 166. 
$; Ibid. Vol: 1V, p: 13. 
3. Anderson E NA and Handbook, 
pp. 393-462. 
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and Jars or Urns with pointed ends‘. Similar 
Burial Jars were discovered in large numbers 


by Sehlieman at Troy. The Laroakes that 
have been found in so many places of 
Southern India have been discovered at 
Mohen-jo-daro and Brahmanabad. Ia Meso- 
potamia “More elaborate burials in Clay 
Coffins are found along with the mat 


burials.”5 The Larnakes 


Bath-tub-shaped 





Alabaster Bust from Mohen-jo-darc 
and the Jar-burials of Nippur have already 
been referred to But it is in Crete «that 











4. Ann. Report, Arch. Survey, 1908-09 pp. 
60-78. l bis 
5. Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. I. p. 377. 


Chamber 
and large 
Burial in 
contain 


we fiad the complete series of 
tombs, Cist graves, the small 

elaborate Larnakes and the Jar 

a chréoological order®. The burials 
vases, copper or bronze implements and 
knives of Obsidian or natural glass. Ia the 
Middle Minean Period we fiad the complete 
custom of Jar Burials in Crete which is 
exactly the same as discovered at Perumbair 
and at Adiehanallur. 


“The bodies were apparently tressed up and 


thrust head forward foremost into the Jars, which 
were then placed in the earth upside Gown, 
so that the deceased should always be head 
uppermost” ‘ 

Thus the Burial Customs which we have 
found in all its different forms in 
Southern India and in isolated cases in 
Northern India, Persia, Mesopotamia, Asia 


Minor, are to be found in a complete series 
in Crete. It is this continuity and final 
culmination which lead me to accept the 
very brilliant suggestion of Dr. Sunitikumar 
Chatterjee that the Indian terms “Tamil, 


Damil, Dravida” were really the same as the 





Painted pottery from Baluchistan 


“Termilai” of ‘Herodotus’ and the “Trimmili” of 
old Lycian Inscriptions. Now the Arch ological 
evidence is much stronger. ; 
The recent discoveries prove that the Elephant 
and the Rhinoceros was kuown to the Copper 
Age people of Sindh. Bronze working was very 
familiar to them and along with the people 


of the same age, they were very fond of 
carving in Conech-shells. Like the Ancient 
Cretans and the Egyptians they used glass 


paste and made beads, chessmen, handles, ete, 
of this paste which is familiar to Cretan 
Archaeologists as “Faience”. They used 
costly jewellery and made necklaces and 
many other *ornaments of Cornelian, Jasper, 








> 


Ibid p. 592. 
Ibid. pp. 596-97. 
Modern Review, December, 1924., 


ao =l 


-ete. Gold was fairly common and silver was 
not unknown. The use of stone knives was 
a survival of a Neolithic custom. Sculpture 
had advanced a good deal, and the specjmens 
‘discovered compare favourably with the 
contemporary sculpture of Mesopotamia. 
Alabaster was broufht froma great distance 
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for the use of sculptors and was also used a 


for making vessels and tables of oblation. 
But the most important characteristic of this 


Copper Age civilisation was the use of paint- 


roo m 
| Fe 


Beads and buttons from Mohen-jo-daro 


ed and egg-shell pottery and the system of 
- writing. It was the painted pottery and the 
Flint scrapers of Mohen-jo-daro which made 
me suspicious of the date to which the ruins 
of Mohen-jo-daro had been assigned by Prof. 


D. R. Bhandarkar in his report for 1912. Up © 


to 1922 painted pottery was practically un- 
known in India and the single specimen in 


the Lahore Museum and the neglected speci- — 


mens from Baluchistan in the Calcutta and 
the Quetta Museums had scarcely attracted 
any attention. The exceptional beauty of the 
fragments unearthed by me in December, 1922, 


made me 


Aurignacian process of 
bead-cutting from L/’abri 
Blanchard, Dordogne, 
F rance. 


cautious about the Mohen-jo-daro 
finds from the very beginning. The pottery 
finds of Mohen-jo-daro fall into three great 
classes ;—(A) Painted pottery, (B) Thin or 
egg-shell pottery and (C) the Red-ware. The 
earliest finds of Painted pottery at Mohen-jo- 
daro, though in fragments, were polychrome. 
The red-ware comes next in point of impor- 
tance. The finds of egg-shell ware were few 
but subsequent finds prove that the potters 
were capable of turning out remarkably thin 
fabric. The find of the Red ware is very 
important, as this is the fifst recorded instance 
of such finds in India. Both monochrome 
and polychrome pottery have been discovered 
in very large numbers in the same strata 
indicating the simultaneous use of both 
forms. Both forms were used in ritualistic 
as well as household pottery. Miniature 
necropolitan pottery in polychrome was dis- 
covered for the first time at Mohen-jo-daro. 

The absence of painted pottery in other 
parts of India and in all other periods of 
Indian History is extremely significant. It 
probably indicates the first period after the 
immigration of the people into Baluchistan 
and Indus valley, in which their habits, man- 
ners and customs were almost the same with 
the faience-using, copper age people who had 
burial customs peculiar to themselves. Then, 
with the near approach of the Iron age, the 
use of painted pottery suddenly dies out and 
the hest forms of South Indian pottery, though 


carefully wheel-turned, cannot compare with 


the copper age products of the Indus valley 


and Baluchistan. 


Another important advance made by the 
Copper Age people of the Indus valley was 
the discovery and manufacture of elaborate 
decorated textiles. The alabaster statue dis- 
covered in 1926 shows the use of an upper 
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covering of garment made of a beautifuly 
designed shawl work. The closed trefoil was 
a favourite desiga as it is also to be found 
on costly mace heads of Tale or terracotta 
sweet-moulds. So far very few cotton or 
woolen fabrics have been discovered at 
Mohen-jo-daro or Harappa and we have 
to depend entirely on the statuary for our 
knowledge of Indian copper age textiles. 

The advance in the lapidary’s art was 
considerable and jewellery discovered in 
recent years shows that the people of the 
Indas valley were far in advance in civiliza- 
tion of the people called Aryans as 
described in the Samhita of the Rigveda 
Some of the unfinished beads of Cornelian, 
Jasper and Agate show that their method of bead 
cutting from precious stones was the same as 
that of the Aurignacian people cf the Euro- 
pean continent. 

“To begin with a cylindrical rod was prepared : 
no doubt by cutting out a strip from a rein deer’s 
horn or a mammoth’s tusk with a burin and then 
rounding it with a spokeshave. The rod was thea 
ringed all round at regular intervals with deep 
notches and the segments so produced were 
separated in pairs.’”! 

An exactly similar method was pursued by 
the lapidaries%f Mohen-jo-daro, asis to be seen 
from one of the phetographs published in the 


Iilustrated London News for February 27, 


1 W.J. Sollas-Ancient Hunters, pp. 366-7 





Seals with picto-grams from Mohen-js-dars 


1926 by Sir John Marshall. At times fairly long ` 
beads of plain or banded agate or cornelian — 


were made and strung together in the form 
of necklaces, a beautiful specimen of which 
was discovered in 1924-25. 


On the whole the state of civilization and 


culture indicated by the finds of Mohen-jo-. 
daro alone prove that from five thousand B.C. | 


to two thousand B C. the culture and civi- 
lization of Mesopotamia was in no Way supe- 


rior to that of India and Baluchistan. TI have | 


called this civilization Dravidian because the 
earliest examples of its peculiar burial 
customs were discovered in the Dravidian 
countries, but it is 


were quite different from the modern inhabi- 
tants of Dravida. . Sad Sag: 
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SAROJINI NAIDU 


What gift hath Fate more gracious or more tender, 
What guerdon to transcend 

In sweetness or in mystery and splendour 
My gift to you, my Friend ? 


Have I not poured my life in glad libation 
Like pure, vermilion wine, 

And swung the censers of my adoration 
Sleepless before your shrine ? 


And of my days made a mellifluous paean 
To you, who dwell apart ` 

In the untrod enchanted empyrean 
Of my surrendered heart ? 
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quite possible that the — 
people who brought it from another land 
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= the Educational Publishing Co., Laxmi 
— Garikhata, Karachi. Pp. 96. 


= following headings :—{i) 
K Gi) 
= tical Edncation. 


in Education and (xii) The Teacher. 


=- Periyapolaiyam P. O. 





REVIEWS AND NOTIOES OF BOOKS 


; lowing lan will be noticed: Assamese, 
[ Books in the following guages Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi, Sindhi 


Gujarati, Hindi, Italian, Kanarese, Malayalam, 
Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, 


annotations, pamphlets and. leaflets, 


ENGLISH 


Practicar Epucamon : Dy G. N. Gokhale, 
Principal N. E. Dinshaw Civil Engineering 
College. Karachi. Published by K. T. DAN ee 
odge, 


There are 12 sections in the book under the 
What shall we do? 
preparation for life. (iii) Female 
Scientific Education. (v) Prac- 
. (vi) Manual Training. (vi) 
Liberal Education. (vii) and, (ix) | Technical 
Education. (x) Industrial Education. (xi) Religion 


The 


Education a 
Education. (iv) 


The subjects discussed are important. 


book is worth reading. 
Tur CHosen Lanp: By Edward 


PALESTINE : Dt j 
A. Annet. Published by the Christian Literature 
“Society for India. Pp. 101 ; price 12 annas. 


There have heen given in this book descrip- 
tions of many places of historic importance, viz— 
Galilee, Valley of Edraelon, lands of Samaria and 
Judah. Jerusalem and other places (with eight 


Tae Onty Pata: By R. V. S. Manian. Pub- 
lished by “The Para Sakthi Ashram” Dundumitia. 
Pp. 64. Price 8 annas. 


Good and inspiring thoughts. 


Tue Searc ror Peace: By “Elma.” | Pub- 
lished by the Secretaries of the Santi Sangha 
Clo Miss Lilian Edger. M.A.. Palace Grounds, 
Darbhanga, Behar. 


A brief sketch of 
Worth reading 


LITTLE Essays IN THE PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION OF 
VEDANT, on VEDANT FoR THE West : By Ganesprasad 
Gupta (Barber Lane, Husainganj, Lueknow) Pp. 
40. Price six annas or six pence. 


The title of the pamphlet is rather misleading. 
The principal subject of the discourse is not the 
Vedanta and the authors knowledge of the 


Vedanta is vague and imperfect. 


Toe Inner Kinapom: By Piva 
(with two portraits). Published by 
Green and Co. Pp 102. Price 2s. 6d. 

Tt contains an introduction and four chapters 


under the following headings :— 
(i) Re-Incarnation and Transmufation in the 


-~ maps.) 


the Pacific Movement. 


Gore-Booth 
Longmans, 


periods, school and 
reprints of magaxine_ articles, 
ed for review roill not he Mnowleiged. nor any queries relating thereto answered. 
Books aes hy be sent to 
ete.. 
— Editor, M. R 


Bengali. English, French, German, 


college text-books and their 
resses, etc., will not be noticed. The 
our office, addressed to the Assamese 


according to the language of the books. No 


New Testament (ii) The Inner Kingdom, (iii) The 

Cry of the Dumb and, (iv) Lazarus and Dives. _ 
Devotional ; edifying, But the author’s inter- 

pretation in some places 1s forced and artificial. 


oF EDUCATION WITH 


Price Rs. 2-8. 
There are two parts in the book, the first. part 


deals with the “Theory _ of Education” and the 
second part with the “Practice of Education”. 
Both the parts are well-written, The book will 


be of real value to students and teachers who 
have no college-training in Psychology. 
P. M. 


A Discourse. on Veerasariss®’ By T. H. M. 
Sadasivayya, M. A. with foreward by Mr. K. 
Subramanyam Pillayi, Published by T. H. M. and 
Co., Harpanahally, Bellary. Pp. 58, Price not known. 


_ This pamphlet gives in a short compass the 
essential doctrines of “Veera-saiva Faith.” 
According to the author “Veera-Saivaism’ 1s a 
phase in the evolution of the Vedic Saivism.” The 
philosophy of this reiigion has been expounde 
by Sri Nilakantha Sivacharya in his commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutras. It is the religion of the 
Lingayet Community of the Deccan. The author’s 
exposition of Linga worship is: very interesting. 
Linga is the Absolute Spirit ; and is not a phallic 
emblem as is popularly imagined. The, religion 1s 
according to him, purely monotheistic. It does 
not recognise the caste system. 

This discourse is very valuable and worth 
reading. 

MAHESHCHANDRA GHOSH 


Murvean—Tue Tarer : By K. S. Venkataramani. 
Svetaranya Ashrama, Brindaban Street, Mylapore, 
Madras, Price Rs. 2-8. 


In “Murngan—the Tiller” Mr. Venkataramani 
describes his utopia, where every man is happy 
with his three acres and a house and a 
garden, and where ex-convicts, forgetting their 
criminal tendencies, lawyers, overcoming _ their 
itch for making money, and Government officials, 
not caring for promotions, live happily together. 
The story, though on the whole very powerful, 
drags heavily towards the end, where the author 
forgets his vocation as a novelist and dons the 
garb of a philosopher. talking sometimes like 
Tolstoy and at another time like Mahatma Gandhi. 
It is, thus, the intrusion of the moralist that 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


spoils an otherwise well-constructed novel. Nor 
is the hero very convincing. Rama Chandra is 
too good, too flawless and too perfect to be true. 
He seems to be a man v ho belongs to the world 
of goody-goody school-boy stories and not to the 
rough-and-tumble world which the author sets 
out to describe. Murugan, Kedari (there are two 
Kedaris; Kedari, the unrepentant lawyer of 
Madras and Kedari, the repentant, woe-begone 


dweller in the author’s utopia. I prefer Kedari, 


the lawyer to Kedari the apostle of simple life,) 
and Thoppai are far more vital and individualised 
than the hero. D 

Ọn the whole the story is interesting: and 
taking into account the fact that it is the author's 
first attempt, itis brilliant. The author has all 
the requisite qualities that eo to make a success- 
ful novelist. He possesses an eye for telling 
incidents (Murugan’s escape from the prison is 
done well), the capacity, for manipulating a 
complex plot (Murugan—the Tiller could have 
furnished material for three novels), an ability to 
individualise characters, and a mastery over 
language which serves him equally well in 
dialogue (the scenes on the Alavanti River are 
unforgettable), description and reflection. With 
the help of these things he will go very far. In 
the meantime he will have to remember that 
lt does not pay to be “preachy” and over- 
sentimental. 

Diwan Cuanp SARMA 


OUTLINE UP ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND CIVILI- 
Sanon : Sy Dr. Rameshchandra Majumdar, M. A. 
Ph D. PP. XWV +628. Price Rs. 7-8. 


By a curious irogy of history, the most-used 
Manual of Indian history found in the hands of 
our students is written by an English writer Mr. 
Vincent Smith, who made no doubt useful compita- 
tion work but who, as was natural, could not forget 
thathe belonged to “the imperial race.” He betrays 
this rather unhisiorical preoccupation by trying to 
emphasise the lesson on our students, as to the 
Inevitable disintegration of India (as after the 
collapse of Harsha’s empire) “when released from 
the control ofa supreme authority and what she 
would. be again, af the hands of the benevolent 
despotism which now holds her in its iron grasp 
should be withdrawn.’ re 

Such an outrageous bit of political pamphleteering 
could get into this standard school and college 
handbook because of the intellectual and academic 
slavery of our universities. It is a sign of great 
hope that an accomplished and sober Indian 
Scholar like Dr. Majumdar has come forward to 
write a manual of ancient Indian history and 
civilisation from the strictly historical point of 
view. He has managed to compress into this 
excellent handy volume precise information about 
the vast literature, the arts and cults (both 
orthodox and heterodox), the social systems and 
the, politico-economic organisations of ancient 
India. In doing this he has not onlv indicated the 
claims of the Hindus as one of the foremost nations 
of antiquity, that could boast of a culture 


history, but he has at the same time, with 
commendable loyalty to | Truth, pointed 
out the defects im our social structure and 


limitation of our historical outlook from age to 
age. The caste system and such other social 
iniquities that have ever stood in the way ofa 
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consolidated national India have received from Dr. 
Majumdar, an unerring judgment which will, let 
us hone, make our students of history think 
seriously about the vital problems of our country. 
Another very laudable feature of this book is its 
fine balancing ot historical materials which pro- 
duced an organic picture of India as a whole, the 
much neglected South India and, Dravidian con- 
tributions receiving as much attention as the North 
Indian episodes. The survey of Dr. Majumdar 
stops with 1200 A.D,; but a Mediæval History of 
India on a similar plan should be attempted and 
we hope that some Indian scholar, with experience 
of working in the Hindu as well as Muhammadan 
archives would bring out a volume soon. We 
congratulate Dr. Majumdar on supplying a long- 
felt need and recommend his book to all educa- 
tional institutions of India. The historical and 
geographical. notes together with suggestions for 
further study and an exhaustive index have gone to 
increase the usefulness of the book both to general 
readers as well as to regular students of our 
Universities. The history of ancient Indian com- 
merce and colonisation in Greater India, receives 
the attention that was long overdue, enhancing 
the historical value of the book. rN 
_N. 


MARATHI 
Dyyan-Sinpuu anD Oruer Snort STORIES : by 
Prof. V. 8. Gogate, MA., Publisher—D. G. Damle, 


370 Shanwarpeth. Poona. Pages 68. Price as. 8. 


That form of fiction which goes under the 
name of ‘Short Stories’ is gaining favour now-a- 
days with the Marathi-reading public, and the 
author has done well to introduce a new style of 
writing such stories. This innovation is not the 
author’s own creation. He has acknowledged in 
the preface that he has followed in this respect 
the well-trodden pata of Western wiiters like 
Mr. H. G&G. Wells. Strictly speaking the young 
Professor should have gone further in acknow- 
ledging the debt, since out of nine stories contained 
in this book, six are bodily taken from Wells's 
well-known book “Tales of Life and Adventure,” 
and madea few alterations here and there to 
suit the requirements of Indian life, and, still 
they are passed off as the author’s own original 
creations. This is greatly to be regretted. The 
stories, are well-written. The diction is specially 
deserving of praise. 


Tae Moprerw Porrs or Marwa: A compilation 
of select Marathi poetry of modern Marathi poets 
residing im Maiwa. Publisher—The Marathi 
Sahitya Sabha of Indore. Pages 184. Price Re. 1-8. 


_ Why the Sahitya Sabha of Indore has thought 
it properto make and publish a collection of 
Marathi poetry on the territorial basis and thereby 
to introduce in the Marathi poets a separatist 
tendency, is beyond one’s comprehension. Are not 
contributions of real merit by Malwa poets appre- 
ciated and honored by _the press in the Maha- 
rashtra ? Ore has the Malwa poetry any special 
characteristic of its own which justifies its publica- 
tion in a separate volume ? In the absence of any such 
justification forthcoming from the Sabba, a hasty 
reader will probably run to the conclusion that 


_ about the 
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the raison deire, for such separatism is merely 
the desire of satisfying the craving of some third 
or fourth rate versifiers to see their metrical 
composition in print. But such a wild conclusion 
would not only be hasty but unjust to some at least 
of the poets in Malwa hke Messrs. Tambe, 
Rahalkar, R. B. Khanwalkar and others. There 
are two Forewords to the volume !—~—one written 
by a distinguished poet (Mashir Bahadur N. S 
Rahalkar) and another from tne pen of the 
Secretary of the Sabha, Mr. N. K. Vaidya. Both 
are valuable in their own way. ‘lhe Marathi- 
reading public will, ıt is hoped. cordially receive 
the volume, as coming from their Maratha 
brethren, residing in the tar-off land of Malwa. 


TATWADNYANTIL Koor PRASHNA or tan Rroours 
or Pamosoray: By D. N. Apte, B.A, LL.B. Pages 
153. Price Re one. 


This book is 112th of the ‘Shree Sayaji Sahitya- 
mala’ series published under the patronage of 
the Maharaja Gaikwar of Baroda.It is stated 

by the Director, Education Department that it is a 
translation of an Eagiish book named ‘Problems of 
Philosophy.’ If so, it reflects great credit on the 
translator. For Mr. Apte has not only clearly 


. given the outlines of Western philosophy, but has, 


in some places, also shown the resemblance of the 
Western to the Indian thought. The language 
is Simple and can be easily understoud by men, 
not previously acquainted’ with philosophical 
terminology. 

V. Q. APTE 


GUJRATI 


Viran Vinop: By Popatall G. Shah, M. A. 

. 6c. printed at the Gandiva Press. Surat and 
the Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay, Cloth bound 
Pp. 1784+158. Price Re. 1-8-0 926). 


This is a collection of writings contributed at 
various times to periodical publications by the 
author. Literature. bearing on scientific subjects 
is very meagre in Gujarati and Mr. Shah has 
made it the object of his tip to try to remove 
that blame as much as in him lies. Though 
engaged as a high offer in the Imperial Audit 
and Accounts Service and immersed up to his 
shoulders, in figure-work, he still finds time to 
write on the subject ‘dear to his heart and the 
result is a very valuable contribution in the 
language on the subject. He has treated such 
subjects as Water, Dust, Diamond, &e., in the most 
popular way, possible and even ordinary readers 
are sure to follow them easily, and if that is 
done, the writer’s object is gained 


Kavya Vaas: By Bhaishankar RKuberji Shukla, 
printed at the Ora Printing Press, Rajkot, cloth 
bound. Pp. 186+ 22. Price Re. 1-0-0 (1926). 


This is a collection of long and short poems 
written by one whois serving ihe Railways of 
Kathiawad as a station master, For such a person, 
tbe outturn is certainly creditable, The verses 
interview of Nachiketa and Yama, for 
Instance, are undoubtedly of a superior order. 


Suan Janan: By Jhaverchand Meghan, 
printed at the Saurastra Printing Press, Rannur, 
Thick card board. Pp. 172. Price He. 040-0 (1926). 
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Dwijendra Lal Roy’s play, on this subject is 
well-known in Bengali. This is a translation 
thereof, remarkable in more ways than one. For 
instance, the introduction on Shah Jahan s BHAVNA 
Sunisutr is a fine piece of writing. The style of 
the whole work is simple and popular. 


Koxs-Koxiu : Written and published by students 
of the Rashtriya Shala, Bombay, printed at the 
K. N. Sailor Press. Bombay. Paper cover, with 
illustrations. Pp. 168. Price Re. 0-14-0 (1926), 


The students of the National school under the 
guidance of sympathetic teachers have published this 
collection of their contributions to their school magazine, 
Considering the variety of the subjects and the 
ability of the contributors the work they have 
done is certainly precious in proportion to 
their age and equipment. The articles are very 
readable and the pictures good. 


Ssasur KALA AND Cnowr Panomasiuka : By 
Nagardas 1 Patel. printed at the Surja Prokash 
Printing Press. Ahamedabad Cloth cover.  Tllus- 
trated. Pp. 103. Price Re. 1-0-0 (1926). 


_ This remarkable poem of fifty stanzas by Bilhan 
in Sanskrit has attracted many persons 
in India and outside, to _ translate 
it, Hidwin, Arnold has translated it into 
delightful Hnogtish verse, which 1s given by way 
of parallel passages to Sanskrit aod Guzarati 
Shlokas by Mr. Patel and thus enhanced the vaiue 
of his own work. The introduction is exhaustive 
and the translation scholarly. ° ET 


> t 
Cosan, [anaue UNIVERSAL: By L. Beer. 


Karbitx, Czechoslovakia. 


This is a small pamphlet of about 24 pages 
describing a new “universal language.” It claims 
to he a sort of “new Esperanto” taking its stand 
upon the lessons learnt hy “the catastrophe” of 
Esperanto and Volapuk. The dream of “universal 
language” has been long before the world and to 
my mind of all such attempts “Esperanto’ (and its 
offspring Ido) represent the attempts nearest 
perfection. Having dabbled in various types of 
universal languages I have found Esperanto the 


best ‘on ‘the whole, inasmuch as it is the 
most pliable and must practicable. 
It takes a man of average intelligence 


about ha'f an hour to master Esperanto grammar, 
and the rest is a matter — of practice. 
Ido introduces certain new principles and is in 
certain respects an improvement upon Esperanto. 
Rut Ido introduced a schism in the ranks of 
Esperanto and consequently jeopardised the 
Esperanto movement which was going strong at 
that time, This schism, however, showed clearly 
the fundamental weakness of all artificial “universal 
languages”. Since then there have been several 
new “universal languages” invented and Cosman 
seems to be the latest attempt. [ think it introduces 
new complexities and consequently it defeats its 
own purpose. Esperanto is based upon the 
fundamental rules of Indo-Huropean grammars. 
Cosman is more ambitious and tries to incorporate 
Chinese and Japanese and other languages also. 
The result, to my mind, is a complexity which 
defeats the very purpose for which the language 
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wider circle, 
attempt 18 


tor appeal to a 
H think that this 


was invented. Simplicity is sacrified to a desire 
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be compared with either Esperanto or Ido from a 
I. J.S. T. 


Personally practical point of view. 
not to 
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WAKE UP INDIA ! 


By MAJOR D. GRAHAM POLE 
(Hon Secretary of the British Committee on Indian Affaurs). 


TN view of the possible early appointment 
vf a Statutory Commission to review 
the working of the Indian Constitution 

and to consider whether a farther step should 
‘be taken in the direction of self-government 
‘or whether the measure of self-government, 
if sach it might be called, already given to 
India should be restricted, articles are now 
‘constantly appearing in the Haglish Press, 
‘but all practically from the British -die-hard 
point of view. No contributions or replies 
sent by those gf us who look at Indian self- 
government from a different angle of vision 
from that of these die-hards are allowed to 
see the light in the trust-owned Press of 
this country. Our Indian friends should 
realise fhat practically the whole of our Press 
is controlled by two or three such Trusts, 
which exist solely for the purpose of manu- 
facturing and exploiting public opinion. 

Lord Sydenham, Sir Michael O'Dwyer, and 
others of their persuasion, are sure of a 
ready welcome in London newspapers and 
reviews because of their advocacy of the 
truly Conservative point of view, that we 
must conserve aud hold all we have. Sir 
Reginald Craddock, the late governor of 
Burma, bas now joined that happy band and 
has received a cordial welcome in the Press 
controlled by Lord Rothermere and his Trust. 
After Sir Reginald’s 40 years in the I. ©. $. 
in the Viceroy’s council, and as Governor 
of Burma, he is held up to the British Publie 
as aman who can really tell us the position 
of things in India and, from his knowledge, 
advise the British Public of the dangers of 
granting any further steps in self-government. 

Some of us over here are doing all we 
can, in season and out of season, to educate 
Members of Parliament and the British Public 
with regard to Indian affairs and the trend 
of public opinion in India. But unfortunately 


we get little or no assistance from Indians 
in India. The field is, in consequence, left 


fairly clear for the die-hard, sun-dried, 
returned bureaucrats. 
Sir Reginald Craddock tells us that 


“impatient politicians” in India are demanding 
immediate dominion Home Rule. Ia such 
contemptuous fashion—in Bngland we call a 
man a politician when we mean to say he 
is not a statesman—does he dismiss all ludian 
Nationalists. Yet a man of Sir Reginald’s 
experience, who has spent long years in 
India, must be aware that every Party in 
India is a Home Rale Party. Why, then, 
does he deliberately try to mislead the British 
Public, who derive the vast majority of their 
knowledge of India from articles which appear 
in the Press purporting to be written by men 
with authority, into thinking that aa [adian 
Nationalist is no better than an irresponsible 
agitator? Bat this is not all. So far from 
acknowledging that the small measure of 
self-government already granted to Indta is 
the first stepin the fulfilment of a solemn 
obligation, he insists that there are many 
Conservative Indians who would scrap the 
Reforms and return to the status quo— 
“benevolent, bureaucratic goverumeut under 
the general supervision of the British Parlia- 
ment.” This latter system, he goes on, 
satisfied every class except one, ani every 
aspiration except one (the fundamental, moral 
aspiration to be independent) and was, in 
his opinion, the form of government most 
conducive to the happiness and cvotentment 
of an overwhelming majority of the [adian 
people. Even if that were true, isn’t emas- 
culation too high a price to pay for “happiness 
and contentment’? How we lose sight of 
our principles when we try to rule over 
another people ! ax 

Sir Reginald next. goes on to say that we 
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ourselves, having by our educational policy 
called into existence a class of Jndian intel- 
lectuals, cannut complain if we find that the 
intelligentsia thus ‘created are dissatisfied 
with British control and anxious to do the 
governing themselves. This is interesting : 
we now learn that ‘the “impatient politicians” 
are the intelligentsia ! He admits that this 
aspiration is natural, but he goes on to add 
that that does not make it practicable now, 
“nor indeed in any near future.” But why 
not ? He seems toimply thatthe intelligent- 
sia are a mushroom growth, a handful of 
agitators misled by’ western theories of 
freedom. Indeed, one would imagine from 
Sir Reginald’s articles that there was no 
education in India before the British Raj. 
I wonder if Sir Reginald Craddock has ever 
read the evidence of Sir Thomas Munro 
given before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in the year 1813 (114 years ago), 
in which he said, from his experience in 
India : 


“If a good system of agriculture, unrivalled 
manufacturing skill, capacity to produce whatever 
can contribute to either convenience or luxury, 
schools established in every village for teaching, 
reading, wrung and arithmetic, the general practice 
of hospitality and charity amongst each other, and 
above all, a treatment of the female sex. full of 
confidence, respect and delicacy, are among the 
signs which denote a civilised people, then the 
Hindus are not inferior to the nations of Europe.” 


And he added that 


“If civilisation is to become an article of_ trade 
between the two countries, 
this country (England) will gain by the import 
cargo. 


Sir Reginald tells us that, above all the 
Warring races and jarring creeds of India, 
the consolidating influence of the Pax 
Britannica and the English language were 
superimposed. These English-speaking Indians, 
he goes on to point oct, number less than 
one per cent of the population. He adds 
further that, out of these, the fraction that 
has any grasp of or sympathy with the 
principles of democracy is infinitesimal. (One 
has not noticed, specially in the past, that the 
Craddocks, O’Dwyers and Sydenhams are 
outstanding examples as apostles of demo- 
cracy.) And then he points out that few 
people in England realise that the section to 
whom the British Government has been 
committing part of its authority is not one 
which would command the obedience of this 
huge population of, India, were British 
control to be withdrawn. British control, 

e 
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in his view, has decreed that the Indian 
pen shall start governing the Indian: 
sword, and he gives if as his opinion. 
that. if we depart, that sword will reassert: 
itself and the pen will revert to its own. 
groove. He warns the British electors that 
the more we surrender, the more intense will. 
be the quarrels amovgst Indians over tbe- 
spoils. 

It is rather interesting to find that Sir 
Reginald Craddock agrees with so many 
other die-hards in describing Dyarehy as a 
“hybrid system” that cannot continue. His. 
remedy would be a single Cabinet presided 
over by a Governor with its personnel half* 
British and half Indian. The object to be- 
aimed at, he thinks, is not responsible: 
Government but a representative form of- 
Government in which, as under the Morley- 
Minto Reforms, the members represent “not 
numbers but classes of interests.” In other 
words, as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru points out,. 
what Sir Reginald Craddock advises is an 
irresponsible Executive, partly British and 
partly Indian, and a powerless Legislature no 
better than a debating society. Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapru goes on to point out that Sir- 
Reginald’s views aud sentiments, as expressed. 
in his articles, are eatirely contrary to his 
admission that the “goal before . India of be-- 
coming a self-governing. dominion of the- 
Empire cannot be abandoned.” 

It is not surprising that, to counterbalance 
the views of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the- 
Rothermere Press broadcasts at the same 
time the views of such friends of India as. 
Lord Sydendaw, Sir Michael O’Dwyer ‘and 
Sir Frank Popham Young, formerly Commis- 
sioner of the Rawal-Pindi Division. 

Sir Frank Young endorses Sir Reginald 
Craddock’s opinion that the endurance of 
the “British cement” will be welcome to the- 
vast majority of the Indian people. Lord 
Sydenham “agrees absolutely” with the views 
of Sir Reginald Craddock, but dissents from 
the view that the Indian Legislative Assembly 
ean be described as a “dignified” body. He- 
also isa strong believer in the “British 
cement? idea and its endurance, he thinks,.' 
is not only welcome to the vast majority of 
Indians in British India but also to the 
Princes and Chiefs whose rights and powers 
enjoyed under the British Crown are now 
menaced by “partly denationalised Indian 
politicians” ! . 

Sir Michel O’Dwyer expresses his view 
that it was quite quixotic to expect that. 
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Indian politicians (representing, he points 
out, only three million actual voters) would 
use their powers and responsibilities impartial- 
ly for the benefit of all our Indian fellow- 
subjects. It is curious how these relics of 
past. generations, who are living in a pre-war 
state of mind, seem to have no grasp of the 
state of things at home, so long as there is a 
‘sufficiently reactionary Government with 
which they are generally in agreement. Do 
they ever realise that Great Britain and the 
Empire are at present being governed abso- 
lutely by about 400 Conservative Members 
of Parliament, 
out of 16 million electors who voted at the 
General Hlection—and that out of a total 
population of some 450 million persons in the 
United Kingdom. No persons outside the 
ranks of the Conservative Party would be 
inclined to say that Mr. Baldwin and his 
‘Government are using their powers and res- 
ponsibilities impartially for the benefit of all 
our fellow subjects in Great Britain—and 
very many thousands of those who voted for 
them at the last General Election are so 
convinced of this that they have already 
indicated that they intend to vote against 
the Conservative Party atthe next General 
Election. - j 


It hardly lies in the mouth of Sir Michæl 
O’Dwyer, or anyone else, to single out Indian 
politicians for not exercising their powers 
and responsibilities impartially for the benefit 
of all their fellow subjects. The truth is that 
Indian politicians, like British politicians, are 
human rather than perfect, but for anyone 


elected by about 7 millions 
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who cares quite impartially to study the 
matter the failings of British politicians are 
quite as apparent as those of Indian politi- 
cians. In spite of Lord Sydenham’s express- 
ed opinion, I am prepared to say that the 
Indian Legislative Assembly is, as a rule, a 
very much more dignified body than is our 
House of Commons, and I have visited them 
both on many occasions and can speak from 
personal experience. 


Indians themselves are very greatly res- 
ponsible for the lack of knowledge of Indian 
matters in this country. Many of them 
believe, of course, that propaganda in this 
country is of no account. But, in the end, 
Swaraj can only come about throagh a Bill 
passed through the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Is if not worth while, then, for Indians 
to endeavour to back up and assist those of 
us who are giving our time, such ability 
as we have, and our substance, to further 
the cause of freedom for India, by lectures, 
articles in the Press, pamphlets and questions 
in Parliament, rather than criticise the 
British people for not knowing more about 
India? The time is ripe for intensive pro- 
paganda in Great Britain on behalf of Indian 
self-government and the matter is urgent. 
But I find great difficulty in persuading 
English people to help, financially or other- 
wise, in this work—as they, quite truly, 
point out that Indians themselves take little 
or no interest in it. It is a matter on which 
Indians might well ponder and, having pon- 
dered, act. Never was it more necessary to 
sound the tocsin “WAKE UP INDIA!” ` 


= 


THE SCHOOL OF WISDOM IN DARMSTADT 


Its Meaning and its Significance in the Cultural Life of the Present-Day. 


By COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING * 


UST as the idiosynerasy of every living 
thing and of every work of art consists 
in the fact that elements identical 
per se are given a special and unique form, 
so do the various epochs 


* Count Keyserling is the world-famous 
philosopher who intends to visit the United States 
next year and disseminate there his ideas, of which 
the present essay is a brief summary. 


of culture differ, 


not in their content, but in the special 
adjustment of their fundamental and un- 
changing mental elements ; for the qualitative 
distinction appearing from case to case, in 
these elemerfts depends just upon the special 
meaning which animates the facts; in all 


‘ spheres of life. it is the meaning that creates 


the actualities, not vice versa. 
Thus, the significance of the Christianizing 
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of the western world lay, far less in the fact 
that a new faith had become prevalent, than 
in the fact that a new fundamental psycho- 
logical attitude replaced that of the ancients. 
Whereas the ancients were self-contained, 
the Christians felt themselves rationally 
satisfied only when devoted to a higher being 
which existed outside themselves. Whereas 
the ancients appear, before all things, to be 
d.termined by the intellect, with the Chris- 
tians the emphasis was placed upon the 
soul. Conformably herewith, a new hier- 
archy of values assumed control. 


In the Renaissance and Reformation 


periods, nay at bottom even among the great 
a new 
psy chical 


thinkers of the late Gothic age, 
metamorphosis began in the 


Count Hermann Keserling 


organism of the western world. The accent of 
significances gravitated from the soul back 
to tbe intellect; a new masculine phase of 
history dawned in Europe. But as the 
transition was a gradual one,ofily few people 
were aware of the meaning of the change. 
There occurred, at the turn of this century, 
something similar ; it was as though slowly 
o 
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heating water had reached the last degree 
before boiling-point and was about to change: 
its form and become steam. All at once, the 
previous condition appeared out of date. 
Hence, the destructive forces of the soul 
became dominant. The results, visible far 
and wide, were the Great War and the world 
revulution—not conjured up by maladroit. 


statesmen, and not, in themselves, uvaverted 
events, but happenings of cosmic, fatal 
significance. 

Since those events, people have been 


trying to get the world into order again by 
approaching the task from outside. This. 
cannot be done, because the outward chaos 
is merely a phenomenon produced by a 
crisis in the mind ofhumanity. As [haveshown 
in my works “Schopferische Erkenntnis” and 
“Die neuentstehende Welt’, the crux of the 
problem lies in the fact that the accent of 
significance has passed from the untransfer- 
able to the transferable in the soul of man, 
so that all solutions hitherto valid have 
physiologically lost their validity. Hence, 
a readjustment of all questions, all problems 
and all solutions has become requisite. If 
the present chaos is to blossom into a new 
civilization, this readjustment must be 
principally just as radic&l as that which took 
place when the Christian era superseded the 
antique. Nothing but such a readjustment 
cap save humanity from continually lacerating 
itself. 


We now come to a definition of the 
purpose of the “School of Wisdom.” Here 
we are concerned, only in the very last 
place, with the tiny, actually existing 
intellectual centre at Darmstadt. It is in the 
first degree, a question of the symbol and the 
radiator of just this new adjustment, of an ad- 
justment which, expressed in the terminology of 
the Christian myth, is adapted to the age of 
the Holy Ghost in contradistinction to the 
Son. The Schocl of Wisdom does not teach, 
or aim at teaching, anything new in content 
scientifically understoood ; it does something 
incomparatively more important, inasmuch as 
it gives to the problems of life a new form 
adapted to the present age. As regards the 
fundamental problems, it does so by means 
of the great congresses at Darmstadt. It 
does so on a small scale in every publicat.on, 
in every lecture, nay, in every studental 
conversation. And, that it really does thereby 
provide something of which humanity is in 
need, seems to me to be proved by the fact 
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that it’ imparts its impulse everywhere in 
equal measure and with equal force. 

. In Spain, in France, and Italy, and, more 
recently, in Hungary, Rumania and Turkey, 
its doctrine found quite as full recognition as 
ever if has done in Germany. And so, I 
hope, it will be in the United States, where 
I expect to stay from January to May “in 


1928. A readjustment of life is, in critical 


times, the one thing needful evary where : 

for readjustment means rejuvenation and, 
hence, new possibilities of life. Conseqaently, 
I have entitled my recently published third 
main work “Wiedergeburt” (Rebirth), From 
time to time, humanity must be reborn of 
the spirit, that it may continue to live. 


PROF, HEINRICH LUDERS OF THE BERLIN UNIVERSITY 


BY DURGAPRASANNA RAYCHAUDHURI 


ROF. Dr. Heinrich Luders has been 
pe appointed a Reader by the “University 
of Caleutta and invited to deliver a 
course of lectures on ancient Indian history 
and culture. He is expected here by the 
end of November and will stay in Calcutta 
for about six weeks. It may therefore in- 
terest some of the ‘readers of the Modern 
Review to know just a little about this great 
scholar who will soon be with us. — 
Prof. Luders, probably the most distin- 
guished German Sanskritist of our day, was 
born in the Germau town of Lubeck on the 
Baltic Sea on the 25th of June, 1869. He 
went to the Grammar School of his native 
town and afterwards studied at the Universi- 
ties of Goettingen and Munich. At Goettingen 
he was a pupil of Keilhorn. In the year 
1894, he took the degree of Doctor of Philn- 
sophy aud from 1895 to 1898 he was the 
“Keeper” and Librarian of the Indian Insti- 
tute at Oxford. In 1898 he became a 
Privat-dozent at Goettingen, that‘is to say, 
acquired the right of giving academic lectures 
as an unsalaried professor. In '903 he was 
appointed Professor-adjunt of Sanskrit and 
comparative philology of IJIndo-Germanic 
languages to the University of Rostock, where 
he became full Professor two years later 
= (1905). In 1908 he was transferred to the 
University of Kiel and the very next year 
he was called to Berlin as the successor of 
Richard Pischel, who had died in Madras in 
Christmas week, 1908, during his Indian tour. 
Prof. Luders is a Member and the 
Permanent Secretary of the Prussian Aca- 
demy of Sciences in Berlin (Preussische 
Academic der Wissenschaften), 
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and Corres- 


ponding Member of the Royal Society of 
of Sciences at Goettingen. His first important 
research-work Was the prize-essay, entitled 
the Vyasa-Siksa; specially with reference to 
its bearing upon Taittiriya-Pratisakhva, which 
was accepted by the Philosophical Faulty of 
the University of Goettingen in 1895. Then 
appeared in 1901 Ueber die Grantharezension 
des Mahabharata; 1Y07 das Wuerfelspiel im 
alten Indien (i.e, the game at dice in ancient 
India); in 1911 Fragments of Buddhist 
Dramas (Turfan finds); and in 1926 Fragments 
of the Kalpanamanditika of Kamaralala 
(Turfan finds). Prof. Luders is Co-editor of 
the Grundriss der Indo-arischen Philologie 
und Altertumskunde. Very important also 
are his epigraphical publications, which are 
to be found partly in the fourth and the 
succeeding volumes of the Hpigraphia Indica 
and partly in the reports of the proceédings 
of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. Daring 
the years 1913-14 Prof. Luders examined 
the Asoka-edicts with great minuteness and 
penetration and obtained very useful results. 
He has also made important contributions to 
the study of ancient Iniian literature. The - 
reports of the proceedings of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences also contain two articles 
by Prof. Luders on the Chhandogya Upanisad. 
And we expect that his great work on 
‘Varuna, treating of the Vedic mythology will 
come out shortly. 

In 1898-99 he translated Max Muller’s 
“Contributionseto the Science of Mythology” 
from English into German. 

Prof. Luders is a past master in the 
interpretation of ,diffieult Sanskrit texts. 
Scholars haye recognised even before him 
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that the language of the important Buddhist 
writings was originally neither Pali nor 
Sanskrit but a certain Magadhi dialect. But 
Prof. Luders was probably the first to make 
a practical application of this theory by 
employing Magadhi ‘forms in‘order to clear 
the texts of many a difficult passage in 
Buddhist writings of old. 

Prof. Luders is also mainly responsible 


for the deciphering and utilization of the . 


famous Turfan finds as regards their bearing 
upon Indology. 

His wife, Dr. Else Luders, executes herself 
the difficult task of putting together the 
fragments-—often very small—of the Brahmi 
MSS. discovered in Central Asia. In 1921, she 
published in collaboration: with her husband 


> 
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a translation of Buddhist Fairy Tales of 
ancient India. In it the translation of the 
Pali prose-texts was done by Mrs. Luders, 
while the Gathas and the annotations were 
rendered by her husband. In 1921, the Uni- 
versity of Rostock conferred on Mrs. Luders 
the honorary degree of Doctor (Dr. n. ¢, i. e, 
honoris causa) in recognition of her services 
to the cause of literature. 

The writer of these lines had the privilege 
of sitting at the feet of Prof. Duders for a 
couple of terms at the University of Berlin. 
He had also the honour of partaking of his 
genial hospitality on more than one occasion 
in his home. And it is a fact that Indian 
students in Berlin always find in Prof. Luders 
a sure guide, philosopher and friend. 


THE LEGALITY OF COMMUNAL DISTRIBUTION .OF SERVICES 


By ASHOKE CHATTERJEE 


*Britain’s Solemn Pledges” 


ANCTIMONIOUS unscrupulousness is the 
dominant feature of imperialist psychology. 
Whether it has always been so, is not 

definitely known to us; but ‘we have a 
suspicion that it has been there since the 
first emperor committed his first crime in the 
name of religion: and civilisation. That 
being so, it is no doubt futile to demonstrate 
the insincerity, hypocrisy or inconsistency 
of imperialistic declarations. Yet we cannot 
say that it is entirely futile to show up lies: 

for are not there men ever ready to accept 
things at their face value? Is it not, there- 
fore, our duty to repeat ourselves.over and 
' over again in order to disillusion the last of 
the credulous victims of imperialism ? 

No one knows it better than ourselves 
that British declarations and promises are 
mostly hollow  tinsincerities, put in just. to 
gain breathing time, when adverse 
circumstances press heavily on Britishers— 
empty words flung -about to divert the 
attention of people, while they refresh their 
weary muscles prior to continuing their 
` work of | exploitation anew. Knowing this 
as we do, it is necessary that we repeatedly 
told ourselves how far we cous trust the 


British so that we miglt not be taken in 
too offen. If we cannot force them to be 
sincere in their words and dealings by our 
denunciations, we can at -least thereby 
undermine to some extent their ability to 
do further mischief with the help of sweet 
words. 

As in other fields, so also in the field of 
communal. distribution of public services, the 
British rulers of India have shown a 
phenomenal lack of consistency and honest 
adherence to their own solemn pledges. It 
was the late Dadabhai Naoroji who first put 
“Britain’s Solemn Pledges” within inverted 
commas in the Introduction to his memorable 
book, Poverty and Un-British Rule in India. 
He did so in a different connection altogether, 
but we can here use his selections to explain 
and support our contention, which is that 
in distributing public services on a communal 
basis the Government of India are violating 
the Act of Parliament of 1838 (India) the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, Lord Lytton’s 
declaration of Jan. 11877, and various other 
Proclamations and Pledges. Let us quote 
here the lines selected by the Grand Old Man 
from “Britain’s Solemn Pledges” and consider 
how far they justify or condemn the present 
policy of the Government. 
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Act of Parliament, 1833 (India):— 


“That no Native of the said territories, nor any 
natural-born subject of His Majesty resident 
therein, shall by reason only of his religion. place 
of birth, descent, or any of them, be disabled from 
holding any place. office, or employment under 
the said Company.” 


(The Company’s duties were transferred 
to the Crown in 1858). 
The Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 :-- 


_ “We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of 
our Indian territories by the same obligations of 
duty which bind us to all our- other subjects, and 
these obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, 
we Shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

‘And it is our further will that, so far as may be, 
our subjects of whatever race or creed, be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices in our service 
the duties of. which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability, and integrity, duly to 
discharge. l 


“When by the blessing of Providence internal 
tranquility shal’ be restored it is our earnest 
desire to stimulate--and to administer its Govern- 
ment for the benefit of all our subjects resident 
therein. ln their prosperity will, be our strength, 
in their contentment our security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward. And may the God of 
all power grant to us and to those in authority 
uader us strength to carry out these our wishes 
for the good of our people.” 


Lord Lytton „(the Viceroy), on the 
_ assumption by Queen Victoria of the title of 
Empress, Ist January 1877, at the Delhi 
Assemblage :— 


“But you, the Natives of India, whatever your 
race and whatever your ereed have a recognised 
claim to share largely: with your English fellow- 
subjects, according io your capacity for the task, 
in the administration of the country you inhabit. 
This claim is founded in the highest justice. It 
has, been repeatedly affirmed by | British and 
Indian statesmen and_ by the legislation of the 
Imperial Parliament, It is ‘recognised by the 
Government of India as binding, on tts honour 
and consistent with all the aims of its policy.” 

Lord Lytton (the Viceroy), as Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, March, 1877 :— 

“The Proclamation of the Queen _ contains 
Solemn Pledges, spontaneously given, and foundcd 
upon the highest justice.” 

Jubilee of 1887. The Queen Empress, 
in reply to the Jubilee Address of Con- 
gratulation of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation :— 

“Allusion is made to the Proclamation issued 
on the occasion of my assumption of the direct 
Government of India asa charter of the liberties 
of the princes and peoples of India. It has always 
-been and will continue to be my _ earnest 
desire that the principles of that 
should be unswervingly maintained,” 


We have italicised those words and passages 


Proclamation: 
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in the above quotations to which we want 
to draw the special attention of the reader, 
From the above we find that to the Govern- 
ment of India race, religion, caste, creed, 
place of birth or descent should have no 
importance at all in the selection of public 
servants and in the distribution of adminis- 
trative power. Regarding the latter it may 
be pointed out here that the spirit in which 
allocation of franchise has been effected 
under the Government of India Act of 1919, 
is entirely opposed to the above-quoted 
“Solemn Pledges.” It is capacity, education, 
integrity and such like individual and real 
qualifications that should have given a man 
his vote’ in India; not his religious faith 
or racial ancestry, as we find it actually in 
the present system. However, criticism of 
the Government of India Act of 1919 is 
not the aim of the present article, and we 
shall leave it at that. 


That the present policy of the Government 
of India regarding appointments is commun- 
alistic is undoubtedly true. Lest any think 
that the Government is adopting the 


communal principle merely as a temporary ~ 


measure, and not as their declared policy, 
let us point out that zt ¿s the declared 
policy of the Government 
distribute the All-India and other services 
on communal basis. Let us. study the 
following document for a while :— 


Copy of Home Department Office Memorandum 
No. ¥-176/25.-Ests., dated the 5th February 1926, 
to the Financial Adviser, Military Finance. f 

Subject :—Measures to be adopted .for securing 
the appointment of members of minority communi- 
ties in the Government of India Secretariat offices 
(Clerical Establishment.) 

The undersigned is directed to invite a reference 
to the Home Department Office Memorandum 
No. F-176/25-Hsts., dated the 15th July 1925, on 
the subject noted above. SD 

2. The policy ofthe Government of India is 
to prevent the preponderance of any one class or 
community, and they have now decided that the 
method ‘laid down for the purpose of attaining 
this end in. the case of the All-India_ services, 
namely, the reservation of. one-third of all 
permanent vacancies for the redress of communal 
inequalities should be adopted generally in recruit- 
ing the clerical establishments in the Government 
of India Secretariat. and the offices. subordinate 
thereto. This procedure should be adopted in all 
future recruitment. _ : , , 

In order to give the instructions practical 


effect it will be, necessary for each Department or. 
. office to examine the communal composition of 


its clerical staff from time to time wlth a view to 
ascertaining whether any community requires to 
be more adequately represented. Further, the head 
of each office should specifically consider in the 
case of every third vacancy which occurs whether 


of India to- 


~ 
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or not such vacancy should, having regard to the 
‘communal composition of the clerical staff of the 

- office, go toa member ofa minority community. 
lf the decision is in the affirmative, candidate of 
such a community, if available and adequately 
qualified, should be appointed to the vacancy, the 
claims of the various minority communities _ avail- 
able ‘for service being borne in mind. If the 
decision is in the negative, the vacancy should go 
to the candidate with the best claim to it, having 
regard toall the circumstances of the case, and 
not necessarily to a member of th 
community. Such recruitment should of course 

_ be made through the prescribed channel . where 
such has been laid down. ; 

These orders refer to fresh recruitment only 
and not to Departmental promotions, which will 
continue to be regulated by merit. . 

It is requested that a copy. of these orders 
may be communicated to attached and subordinate 
offices for information and guidance. 


' We have authoritative information from 
the Home Department, Government of India, 
that somewhat similar instructions have been 
issued in regard to the All-India and 
Central Services generally. 

Let us next consider the 
extract from the 
Minutes :— 


following 
Legislative . Assembly 


No. 244. 


Legislative Assembly. ` L.D. R. No. 2040. 
Answered on the 24th August, 1927. 
(Reply by the Hon’ble Mr. J. Crerar to Mr. 
Anwar-ul-Azim’s question regarding the orders 
for appointment of members of minority ‘communi- 
tes in the Services.) : 
_ General instructions on the subject have heen 
issued by the Home Department. The principles 
laid down are applicable to the Government of 
India as a whole, and Departments do not ordinarily 
Issue Independent orders on the subject, but confine 
themselves to bringing the general orders, where 
necessary, to the notice of subordinate authorities. 
know of no case in which the orders have 
proved ineffectual, i 
Now the above clearly show that the 
Government of India do not now-a-days 
appoint people solely according to individual 
merit, but they are influenced largely by 
consideration of a man’s religion or (in the 
case.,of Anglo-Indians) birth, This is no 
place to discuss the question whether or 
not. this policy has been dictated by a 
desire to bring disruption into the growing 
nationalism of a united India, which is a 
menace to the British autocrats of India: 
we shall here judge only whether the British 
have any legal right to do what they are 
doing. e 
To our knowledge, the British rulers of 
India have never abrogated the Act and the 
Proclamation of 1833 and 1858. We believe 
they still form the basis of the British 
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e non-minority - 





Indian state system. How then can we 
accommodate, the present policy of the 
Government with these solemn pledges ? 

The Government’s existing policy is that 
of all public services, some should be 
reserved: for one community, some for 
another and so on; so that if after the 
quota assigned fo one community has been 
filled up a highly qualified member of tnat 
community applies for a job, he will not 
get it and it will go to a less qualified man 
of some other community whose claim on 
services still remains unexhausted. What, 
may we ask, disables the more qualified 
man and deprives him of his job ? Evidently 
his religion or descent. Does this not go 


. against the Act of 1833 and the Queen’s 


Proclamation ? We believe it does. 

The minority communities, who support 
the communal policy of the Government, 
do so, not on account of their mivority in 


numbers, but because they are minors in 
education, ability, and general training. 
They look for a temporary advantage 


through political agitation (which is welcome 
to the British authorities), whereas the 
proper thing for them to do should have 


been organised effort at removing their 
own individual deficierfcies. Just as a 
member. of a minority community cannot 


become a good writer, an able scientist or 
a powerful athlete by pleading his religion 
or birth, similarly also he can not become 
an able officer in any department of Govern- 
ment through his profound faith in the 
Vedas, the Koran or the Bible ; or through his 
having Portuguese, French, Datch, Englisr or 
Bedouin blood in his veins. This communal 
criterion of excellence is one of the worst 
examples of the atavistic plunge back that 
“statesmanship” occasionally forces. “states- _ 
men” to indulge in in the hope of achieving 

some selfish purpose. In the present instance 
the Government of India are supplying a 
a bone of contention, in the shape of this 


non-religious communalism, in order to 
substitute a religious bone of contention, 
which was fast disappearing towards the 


beginning of the century under the pressure 
of a rapidly-growing nationalism in India, 
The result is that, at least temporarily, the 


one bone is creating a lot of trouble and 


the other -is also recovering its solidity. 
But we are again digressing. ; 
Our object in writing tnis article is toshow 
that the communal principle in the distribution 
of jobs as adopted by the Government of 





India IS ILLEGAL and efforts should be 
made to fight it legally ànd, constitutionally. 
Whether or not the British are using this 
principle as a fruitful means” of providing 
the people of India with too much occupation 
to find time to agitate against the British, 
the point is that they have no legal right 
to do so. If they desire communal disunity 
in India they must be more cleyer to gain 
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of Liberties,” 
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their objective. They must not thus openiy 
go againt India’s “constitution” and “Charter 
the “Solemn Pledges” ,of their 
own ancestors. Will not some one, some 
one preferably who has lost a job or failed 
to get one inspite of possessing superior 
qualifications, sue the Secretary of State as 
a Test Case ? 
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(This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 


nusrepresentations, ele. in the original contributions, and 


editorials published in this mew or in 


other papers crituixing it.. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 
ts not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerous 


contributors, we are always hard pressed 
brief and to see that whatever they write ù 
of books is published 


The Modern Review. } 


of Bengali Moslem Students 
in Mathematics 


In your last issue, p. 494, you wrote : “Miss 
Fazilat-un-nessa, a ‘[ahomedan woman student, 
obtained a first-class first in M. A. in mathematics. 
Miss Fazilat-un-nessa’s achievement is a record for 
Bengali Muslim students as well as for Bengali 
women students of all sects.” 

This is not correct. Mr. Abdus Sobhan Mahmud, 

S,, stood, first in the first class in mixed 
mathematics in the M.Sc. examination. and Mr. 
Mujibar Rahman, [. 0.8, stood first in the first 
class in pure mathematics in the M. A. examination. 


A READER, 


Proficiency 


Recent Hindi Literature 


Ia the October issue of the Modern Review 
Mr. L. N. Misra has endeavoured to refute all the 
statements of my article entitled the Recent Hindi 
Literature (published in the August issue of the 
Review), : 

_My article was not_a “piece of critique” as Mr, 
Misra thinks it to be. It was a mere informatory 
article, It was written simoly to inform the 
public outside the Hindi-speaking world xbout the 
miserable condition, of our_ recent literature. I do 
not say that the Hindt-reading public “constitutes 
a nation of its own.” bat I do say that the spirit 
of-provincialism (the twin brother of “nationalism” 
a3 I have ventured to call i) reigns supreme over 
the minds of. some of our editors and literary 
crities. Only the otver day the editor of one 
of the most popular Hindi weeklies and Mr. Ram 
Nath Lal, whom Mr, Misra has admired as one of 


~ 


greatness of our literature”. 


1 


for space, ertties are requested to be good enough always to be 
ie is strictly to the point. Generally, no criticism of renews and notices 
Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words.—LHditor, 


the greatest poets of the “New Era”, expressed 
their feelings of suppressed indignation by assert- 
Ing that the aged editor of the Prabasht and the 
Modern Review published my article simply 
oe he was very narrow-minded, greatly 
prejudiced against the cause off the lingua franca 
of India, and unreasonably jealous of the progress 
our literature was making by fitsiand starts. Lf this 
outburst is not the product of the venomous spirit 
of provincialism, what is it? 

In the course of my criticism upon Premashkram 
I have written, “this very work of fiction has made 
our men of letters realise for the first time the 
Mr. Misra finds fault 
with this statement of mine. What about Tulsi 
‘and Kabir ? asks our venerable friend. One might- 
have thought that he had sufficient brain to grasp 
from the very title of my article the fact that I 
was speaking of the recent Hindi. literature. Tulsi 
and Kabir require no Mr, Misra or anybody else 
to shed light upon their self-luminous and “radio- 
active” glory, o 

Oae wonders if Mr. Misra is defending Mr. 
Premchand or merely corroborating my views in 
regard to his “art.” In one place he says that the: 
true Art is quite independent of a y problem wnat- 
soever (which is the mere echo of my view ex- $ 
pressed indirectly in my article), while immediate- ` 
ly in the next paragraph he asserts that the 
solution of social and politizal problems is _ the 
ultimate end which the great artists have in view. 
One is at an utter loss to decide what to say about 
these contradictory arguments. I leave this decision 
for the reading public. Oae remark, ho vever, I 
cannot but explode. .[ never wrote in my article 
that “a writer in the habit of touching upon the 
social and political problems . eventually comes. 
down from the prank of a superb artist.” Whaat I 
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really said or meant to say was that the solution 
of these problems is not the ultimate end which a 
true artist has in view and if a artist wants to 
solve any* problem at all it is not the aphemeral 
problem of political and social triflings but the 
eternal problem of humanity, of the sufferings of 
an individual (or personal, whatever, you may like 
to call it) human soul. Art deals with the reality 
of the personal life and not with the impersonal 
theories of politics, sociology and science. Great 
poets have, no doubt, brought problems for their 
works from political and social spheres. But they 
have brought them. simply to give wider scope to 
their plots so that they might be able to express 
_ the sufferings of an individual human soul more 
beautifully and more clearly. They have always 
tried to show how the suffering human soul, 
. While conforming to every political and social 
conventionality, has been striving to blend the 
rhythm of its every vibration with the barmonious 
music ‘of the great Dternity. On, the contrary, in 
Mr, Premchand’s novels the political and social 
roblems are all-in-all. Take away these problems 
rom them and the whole theory. which the writer 
has tried to establish, falls to the ground, and the 
whole plot collapses like a house of cards. As if 
these problems constituted the basic factor in the 
evolution of the emotional energies of man. Thus 
- Premchand’s notion of Art is diametically 
opposed to that of the great artists of the world, | 
_ Mr. Misra’s statement that Tolstoi failed in 
literature and succeeded in politics is so radically 
false, preposterous and, ridiculous that I dare not 
speak anything in this connection. Perhaps our 
respected friend is not aware of the fact that in 
the West Tolstoi, the preacher, has faded into 
insignificance before the dazzling glory _of Tolstoi, 
the true and great artist. As regards the mis- 
representation of Gorki and Tagore, Mr. Misra un- 
successfully pretends not to be aware of any such 
writers in the Hindi world as have tried to present 
_, the art of these two master writers’ in a distorted 
‘form. Perhaps he willbe so honourable as not to 
deny that he is aware of the literary criticisms of 
Mr. Raghupati Sahai and Mr. Janardan Jha. Both of 
these famous critics have asserted | ' 
and Gorki have preached politics behind the veil 


of their art. And this very Mr. Raghupati Sahai it- 


was who, after comparing Premashram | to a great 
many greatest classics of the world, affirmed 
that this masterpiece of fiction was one of the 


brightest gems in the “vast sea of the literature - 


of the world.” 


As to the information of Mr. Misra about the 


advent of a new era in the Hindi literature Į am 
sincerely grateful to him. But all the same, it is 
evident that he corroborated ` my statement 
respecting that “art” of Mr. Maithili Saran Gupta and 
Mr. Ayodhya Sing Upadhyaya, the respective 
authors of Bharat Bharati and Priyapravasa. In my 
opinion these two “poets” are still leading our 
literary public and I see distinct. marks of the 
footprints of Messrs. Gupta, Upadhyaya and 
Premchand in the writings of a great many of our 
*‘young writers. However, I do not deny_ the 
‘talents of Mr. Pant and Mr. Ptasad. But I am 


that Tagore . 


. yery things which we detest among the 
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and “Samanas” have been striving with unflagging 
vigour and straining every nerve to gain superiori- 
ty over any other writer? Why are these master 
novelists and master-poets engaged in furious but 
at the same time ridiculous literary cock-fights ? lf 
this state of things is not “disorder and chaos” 
what in reality is it ? 

‘Ina CHANDRA JOSHI 


Indians in Burma 


Tn the October issue_‘an Indian tin Burma’, has 
drawn the attention of Indian leaders and publicists 
to the problem of Indians in Burma and has earne 
the gratitude of the Indian community in Burma. 
But it appears that the writer is one of those 
superficial critics who care little to take stock of 
actualities and whose carefully collected data are 
used to bolster up dead programmes while trying 
to give an idea of the Indian position and suggest- 
ing remedies for the community. He has gone out 
of his way to throw mud at the Congress workers 
of Burma among whom one can easily recount 
some of the most redoubtable champions of the 
Indian cause. He takes exception to their desire 
to form an Indo-Burmese entente and even goes 
to the extent of questioning the honesty of Congress 
leaders. He says that “the separatist tendency 
is growing apace among the intelligentsia, 
certainly meaning the English-educated Burmans, 
and I am in full agreement with “him, having had 
enough oppurtunities of mixing with them in the 
University and outside. But the “intelligentsia” 
is a very small percentage of the population and 
their quarrel is with the “6 per cent. Indians 
following trade and lhe professions ;” it is a question 
of loaves and fishes of office and is similar to the 
cry of communal representation in, the services 
made by the Mohamedans in India. Moreover, the 
General Council of the Burmese Association, the 
Burmese Congress, which claims the allegiance `of 
a greater percentage of the Burmese population 
than the I. N. Congress does of the Indian people, 
is anti-separatist till the Burmans get Home- 
rule, fighting aiong with their Indian comrades. 
They might. ask for separation then; in fact, they 
shall have to, in order to. form a state. But that 
is no ground for saying that (1) the Burman is 
head over heels in malice and hatred to the Kala 
and (2) the Indians shall have to take a fighting 
attitude towards the Burmans ; in fact, the latter 
is an impossibility, considering the vast amount 
of investment by Indians in Burma involved. 

Burma und South Africa present dissimilar 
problems in many respects. The. Burman and 
Indian bear close affinities of culture and tradition 
and it is because the Indian coming in the, track 
of British conquerors have taken the position of 
exploiters and put on superior airs, in fact, the 
t g European 
trades. people in general in India, that he offers 
grounds for ill-feeling amongst the. Burmans. The 
Indians have done much in building up New 
Burma but to say,as many Indians who want to 


perfectly convinced that the “new movement” has 
not proveda successful one as yet. For we see 
-that so many of the advocates of this new move- 
“ ment have been trying hard to oppose one another. 

Why is,it that ‘each of our Premchands, Tripathis 


fight? the Burmans say, that this had been done 
with a clearcut end of service. to Burma in view 
and not in course of the exigencies of commerce 
is only repeating what Europeans often say to- 
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us in India. That is not the politic attitude. What 
is required is, as your contributor has suggested, 
to organise and unite the Indian population in 
Burma, and also to stretch out the hand of fellow- 
ship to Burmans and say that we are trying to 
become good sons of the soil, not to take the role 
of benevolent exploiters and talk of the Buddha 
and the consequent guru-ship over Burma any 
more, but to become good citizens of Burma and 
not birds of passage.” The Burman, excluding 
the “intelligentsia” who exert little real influence 
on the people, does _ not hate 
the Indian; they are a hospitable people, 
they would gladly make room for Indians who 
talk Burmese, love the land of their adoption and 
not sneer at its people and put ona patronising 
air (which a fellow subject-nation which has found 
its present foothold on the favours of the conquering 
race from across the seas has no right to put on) 
any more. That is what men like Rabindranath 
Tagore, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. C. F. Andrews and 
if [am not mistaken, yourself advised the Tndiaus 
in Burma to do, That is, what Mr. Andrews now 
asks the Indians to do in South Africa also, though 
for reasons not alike. i f 

Burma is a land where equality prevails as it 
does nowhere else on earth. Burmans cannot 
understand how a nation boasting of its ancient 
heritage and civilisation can allow its labourers 
(forming 94 per cent, of the Indian population) to 
live a life, of wretchedness, when the intelligentsia 
among the [Indians in Burma adopt the European 
borrowed plumes for all public appearance and at 
the same time talk big about, their national glories 
and religious teachingse Indians in Burma need 
more of consistency: either they must stick to their 
position as birds of passage from a great land and 
prove their superiority like the British, or they 
must merge themselves among the Burmans with 
as much of their national heritage and culture as 
they can take there. It isno good taking the-role 
of benevolent angels from a hallowed land and 
prove by the callousness of the fortunate and the 
educated towards their labouring _ countrymen the 
falsity of their big professions. Let the Indians 
unite in love and ‘pride of. their culture, and if 
they find Burmaa land which feeds them and 
welcomes them they should try to, be useful to the 
country of their adoption. That is, I believe, the 
position of Congressmen in Burma, and, for instance 
I might cite the case of Mr. N. C. Banerji of the 
Rangoon Mail, who championed during his stay 
in Burma the cause of the Indians most success- 
fully ; earned the confidence of Burman nationalists, 
raised the Indian. community in the eyes of 
Burmans by organising demonstrations during the 
visits of Tagore, Dr. Barua, Mr. C. F. Andrews and 
others ; and by urging on Indians not to be 
ashamed of their dress. and languages made 
Burmans feel that theIndians were not merely the 
coolies who had come to their land in their worst 
role in history as partand parcel of a_ foreign 
bureaucracy. He was a congressman: and I believe 
many Indians thik that such work by congress- 
men is neither dishonest nor ‘their misshapen 
patriotism, and disingenuous propaganda, have deli- 
berately kept the Indians ignorant of their true 
position.” Congressmen like him, instead of stifling 
the true and natural voice of the majority of 
Indians, the majority who. were both dumb and 
indifferent and mostly ignorant,” voiced their 
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“opinion” from, the platform and through the press 
and thus tried valiantly to safeguard [adian 
interests, working in unison, wherever possible, 
with Burmans, Mr. S. A. S. Tyabjee is a Congress- 
man and his success in the recent Anti-Ganja 
agitation is due to the co-operation of the sons of 
the soil. May I suggest that those who know 
little of the majority---both dumb and indifferent 
personally, except the phrase, should cease bother- 
ing about them and let earnest and noble Congress- 
men, Ramkrishua Mission workers and others who 
work for and amongst them work unhampered 
and with at least no un-called-for and groundless 
vilification in a country where ardent workers 
have to bear the cross unaided and with little hope 
of encouragement ? = 
Benoyvenpra Nata BANERIEA 


The Teaching of Anthropology in the 
Calcutta University 


In connéction with the_ letter published in the 
last issue of the “Modern Review”, will you allow 
me to mention some additional facts regarding the 
teaching of Anthropology in the Calcutta Univer- 


sity: 

Mr, Anathnath Chatterjee is peculiar in_ his 
behavior with the students. He does not allew 
them to handle the instruments, nor any of the 
specimens that are in the Seminar. If any one, 
say the bearer or Mr. Tarak Chandra Roychou- 
dhury, his assistant, is asked to give any, the 


only answer that the students get is “stea 47a atad, 
ren aq at’? “The Doctor Babu, że. Mr. Chatterji, 


has prohibited: it can’t be given”.. Curiously enough, 
these things are not generaily shown in the class, 
whereas questions on these are asked in the 
examination. Thus the students, are not allowed. 
even to learn what little they can by, themselves! 
Is not such examination a mere deceptive process! 
Mr. Anathnath Chatterjee, according to- the time- 
table, should take practical classes on Saturday. 
But so far as we are aware, he has not turned up 
even fora single day in the Seminar, not to 
speak of taking the class ! 

The university has bought a few specimens of 
human brains and these have been kept completely 
sealed up in the Seminar. No attempt has been 
made to demonstrate them to the students. Questions 
regarding the comparative position of the Nean- 
derthal Brain and such others are set in the 
examination—but no attempt is made to show 
the students what a normal human brain is like— 
not to speak of the cast of the Neanderthal Brain 
or any of the, Seminar Brains. 

This year, while some of the 5th year students. 
were attending his class and could not at all 
follow what he dictated, they asked him, “We 
cannot follow you, Sir.” . He answered, “You 
won't be able to follow them, you simply copy’ the 
notes, that will do.” Will not the University: . 
authorities take note of this ! es Maer 

A large number of authropometrical instruments -$3 
have been bought by the university. But curious? — 
ly enough Mr. Anathzath \Chatterjee and Mri ,. 
‘Tarakchandra, Roy Choudhury, who are in ' charge: ~ 


at 
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of the practical classes. have not the foggiest 
notion as to how to hindle those instrameats and 
they have bean praserved 
order ‘not to be taken out’ and are never shown to 


in thes case with the an 
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the students 
some stu {eats 
d M. Se. 
use them. 


And we should not be Surprised x 
were aċctaally plasxed ia the | 
examinations for not kavwing how 7 








PATH TO COMMUNAL PEACE 


By M. 


WHE Simla unity cnnference met and dis- 
solved, as had heen anticipated by many, after 
coming to the Gonclusion that ás matters 

stand, Hindus and Mahqmedans cannot agree 

on questions of “eow-killing” and “music 
before mosques.” To the credit of the con- 
ference now stands the tragic fact that what 
was before the conference a mere difference 
in the views of individuals has now become 

a sharp. cleavage between the two commu- 

_ nities concerned—what was scattered: and 

personal has now become collective, organized 

and “racial.” Knowing fully well that all the 
passions and prejudices centring round ` the 
sacred cow and the sacred masque are “political” 
in their origin and manipulation, it was an 
impossible task the conference set before 
itself attempting to cure symptoms without 
tackling the malady. There ‘is, however, no 
question about the good, honourable and 
patriotic intention of. thosè wbo called the 
conference into being and who took part in 
its deliberations. And if out of good has 
come evil, let us hope, out of this evil will 
come yet greater good, Indeed, the pheno- 
menal outbursts of the communal tension 
have been so appalling that they have eclipsed 
the real cause behind the scenes, and fighting 
is going on as if for fighting’s sake. This 
real cause is the hope of “Race” Domination. 

Tt is a “Race” War-fare in which Hindus 

“and Mahomedans are engaged for “race” 

supremacy, race” sovereignty in India, ‘so 

that, even if abindiug agreement on questions 

-of “cow-killing’ and “music before mosques” 

` could be reached, whether with or without 

the: intervention of Lord Irwin, this fighting 
will still go on, possibly on sonte other ‘pre- 
texts, and will not end until both sides give 
it up ina common conviction of its utter 
futility and absurdity. 

There is a large volume of opinion, pre- 


| political sovereignty, 


DHAR 


dominantly Hindu, in favour of abolition of 
communal electorates, stressing the point that 
this abolition will restore communal harmony. 
But against this view it is pointed out that 
communal representation and communal 
electorates had been the practice since 
1909 without any overt disturbance to 
communal equilibrium. True; yet, these wide- 
spread communal riots have followed so close 
in the heels of the reforms, that it is 
impossible to dissociate the two. And should 


we scrutinise the Reforms foreheir share of 


responsibility for these deplorable communal 
upheavals, we should find it in the very 
heart of the Reforms, in the very promise of 
responsible Government contained in it. 

If in a subject country, say, of two 
“races”, the “races” are left to develope in- 
dependently of each other into a free nation, . 
small wonder if they start developing auta- 
gonistically to each other. This is what is 
taking place in India to-day. - It is this hope | 
of “political freedom” held out by the Re-, 
forms under conditions of separate commanal- 
electorates which has awakened race antago- — 
nisms tearing the country from ‘end to end. 

Separate. electorates before the Reforms 
held no promise of political independence, and | 
consequently raised no “race” ambitions and 
led to no “race” antagonisms. But by their 
promise of responsible Government, which 
has been understood to mean promise of 
the Reforms have 
these communal electorates with 
meaning witb all the rest into the 
Of course,. the authors of the Re- 
forms did not foresee that their generous 
offer .was ever likely to take such a turn, 
but the fact that communal representations 
and communal electorates are incompatible 
with any progress towards responsible 
Governmen A was fully admitted by thom. 


invested 
it 33 

.& Trace 
bargain. 
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_ PROVINCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Whatever the reasons. of state, revealed 
and unrevealed, which must have compelled 
the institution of communal electorates in the 
“Reforms, so much against the reasonings of 
their authors, now the plain position is 
that either the Reforms must go or the 
communal electorates must be scrapped if 
we want to “lay the spectre that besets the 
path.” For both cannot co-exist and the cause 
of Hindu-hoslem unity, which has rightly come 
to be regarded ds identical with the cause 
of Indian nationalism, will gain a thousand- 
fold, should even both go. In any case, from 
the point of view of Indian notionalism, 
ee can be worse than this Hindu-Moslem 
strife. 

Should the rulers of India’s political 
destiny decide to stand by the Reforms by 


substituting separate by joint electorates, this ` 


decision would not only mean a great forward 
step in the direction of responsible govern- 
ment, but what is of far greater importance 
in the present crisis than anything else, this 
will pave the way to communal peace by 
giving a wide berth to the spectre of “race” 
domination. The “opposition,” “bitterness” 
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“strain on Mahomedan loyalty”, the main 
professed grounds for maintenance of separate 
electorates, have lost their former significance 
now and the Indian Mahomedan of to-day 


-is no more the Mahoniedan of 1918, than 


modern Turkey, ete., is tts former self. In 
fact, there are Mahomedan leaders who are 
gradually losing faith in separate electorates, 
as they are realising by experience that these 
communal electorates are really doing great 
harm to their community by keeping if in 
isolation with a communal 


outlook and. © 


thus fostering a morbid spirit of self-com- 


placency 


But before the curtain finally drops o 
this tragic scene of “race” antagonisms in 
India, there must take place “a change- of 
heart”? both in the raak and file of Britishers 
and in the rank and file of our countrymen: 
And that change of heart is easily effected 
in us if we concentrate on these two out- 
standing and obvious facts : r 


(1) India is our own common country. 


(2) United, we all advance ; divided, we 


all go ‘under. 
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PROVINCIAL (CONTRIBUTIONS 


C. V. HANUMANTHA RAQ, B. A. 


UITE after the introduction of the Constitu- 

Q tional Reforms of 1919, the question 
of Provincial Contributions has become 
astanding one raising its head annually at 
the time of the presentation of the Budget 
and providing a copious ground for the play 
of interprovincial wranglings. Before the 
reforms, there were no Provincial Contribu- 
tions as the provinces had no independent 
sources of revenue for themselves and had 
to depend for all their financial requirements 


upon the doles distributed by the Central - 


Government, which had in its own hands all 
the means of raising and spending the 
revenues of India. Under those circum- 
stances, the provinces had no financial in- 
dependence and no facilities for taking ‘the 
initiative in any scheme of-national amelio- 
ration and development, though, at the same 
time it was also true that there was not 
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any absolute need for financial adjustment 
between the provinces and the Céntral 


Government as all Provincial affairs were 


classed reserved and Provincial Governments 
were entirely under the control of the 
Government of ` India in administrative 
affairs as well. 


With the inauguration of the Montagu- 
the division ` 


Chelmsford reforms and with 
that was made between Central and Provin- 
cial Subjects, and especially as a result of 


the introduction of the Dyarchical principle | 
of Reserved and Transferred Subjects in the ` 


provinces, it became imperatively necessary 
that a separation should be effected betwéen 
the central and’ provincial sources of revenue, 
so as to enable the Provincial legislatures 
and the Ministers,- who were given . the 
charge of the Transferred departments to 
possess independent means to effect 
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improvements and carry out any schemes 
calculated to increase the good of the 
people. As such in their report on consti- 
tutional Reforms, Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford clearly: enunciated the principle 
of decentralization sof Indian finances and 
their distribution of the Central and Provincial 
Governments on certain fixed principles 
and the allocation to the Provinces of the 
revenues from Land Tax, irrigation tax, 
Excise and duty on stamps and to the 
Central, Government of the proceeds from 
Income Tax, customs, salt and opium dues 
and Railway receipts. Since as a result of 
this redistribution of revenues, it was 
thought that there would be a deficit in 
the revenues of the Central Government, 
the authors of the“joint report suggested 
the covering of that deficit by a system of 
contributions by provinces from their newly 
acquired sources of revenue. It was esti- 
mated that the deficit.of the Government of 
India would be about Rs. 14 crores and 
it was recommended that the amount should 
be distributed over the different provinces 
who should pay to the tune of not more than 
87 per cent of their increased revenues in 
order to make good that expected deficit. 
At the same time, it was also proposed to 
give to the provinces the powers of in- 
dependent taxation and of borrowing money 
on the strength of their own resources. 

Intense discontent prevailed in the 
provinces against the arrangement prescribed 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford report ; and the 
Secretary- of State for India appointed, on 
the advice of the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament, a Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of Lord Meston, to investigate into the 
whole question of Provincial Contributions 
and other allied questions and to make 
suitable recommendations. During the time 
the Committee was conducting its investi- 
gations, the Government of India’s deficit 
was found to have gone down to Rs. 6 crores 
owing to certain reductions in expenditure 
and other economics ; but the Meston Com- 
mittee transferred the receipts from General 
Stamps to the Provinces and thus showed 
the Imperial deficit to amount to Rs. 10 
crores, which they sought to distribute over 
the provinces. The Committee was led to 
remark that the question of adjusting the 
provincial contributions is a very difficult 
one and that the policy of the Government 
of India should be so directed as to enable 
them to reduce as early as possjble and to 
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abolish altogether in the neat future the. 
system of the Provincial Governments’ 
Contribution to the Central revenues. The 
problem of making good the deficit in the 
revenues of the Government of India was so 
imperative and urgent, that the Committee 
could not bring themselves to consider the 
grievances put forward by the different 
provinces and finally adopted the principle 
that the contributions should be paid from 
the additional spending power acquired by 
the provinces after the recent financial re- 
adjustment between themselves and > the 
Central Government. The Committee fixed 


the initial contributions which in seven 
years’ time should. become ‘standard’ contri- 
butions. i 


The main features of the Meston Settle- 
ment are first that agricultural provinces 


‘like Madras, the Punjab and U. P., which 


are supposed to receive much. advantage’ 
owing .to the provincialisation of Land 
Revenue, are made to pay the biggest contri- 
bution, Madras paying Rs. 348 Lakhs, the 
Punjab Rs. 175 Lakhs and the United 
Provinces, Rs. 240 Lakhs out of an estimated 
additional spending power of Rg 576 Lakhs, 
Rs. 289 Lakhs and Rs. 397 Lakhs respectively. 
Secondly,. the additional spending. power was, 
estimated too liberally and in reality it 
never came at all, almost all the provinces 
having to run their administration on the 
basis of deficit budgets during the first few 
years of the settlement. Thirdly, Bombay, 
a largely industrial province had to forego 
its receipts from income-tax, an admittedly 
primary. source of income for that province 
and found itself in a very bad financial 
position. The result of the settlement was, 
of course, increased discontent and dissatis- 
faction among the provinces and complaints 
poured forth to the Government of India 
urging a revision of the Meston award and 
demanding a more equitable distribution of 
burdens. Inter-provincial jealousies sprang 
up, each province urging its own claims for 
exemption from payment of the contribution, 
Madras, for instance, saying that with a ` 
revenue and expenditure equal to that of 
any other province, if not more, she was 
made to pay the largest contribution and 
Bombay demanding the provincialisation of 
Income-Tax, a central head’ of revenue, if 


“it was to balance its budgets. 


The Financial Relations Committee, which 
went into the whole question again at the 
time of the consideration of the Government 
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of India Act, reported that it mustbe a 
definite principle that no province should 
start on its career of financial independence 
with a deficit budget likely to necessitate 
the imposition of additional taxation and 
that according to that principle those 
provinces which have most largely benefited 
by the readjustment like Madras, should be 
made to pay the biggest quotas. The 
provincial contributions thus became an 
irrevocable first charge on provincial revenues 
which they had to pay irrespective of their 
financial position, which, as said above, was 
not altogether favourable. Ever since the 
contributions were decided upon, there was 
the .annual protest by the Provinces against 
the impost, which has’ been characterized 
as ‘iniquitous’ but every year for the first 
four years the Government of India’s budgets 
were deficit budgets and it could not see 
its way to concede even an iota of the 
demands made for remission of contributions 
by provinces. The Legislative Assembly 
was the place where annual battles were 
fought over this question between provincial 
representatives and the representatives of 
the Government of India. At last in 1924-25, 
Sir Basil Blackett, the Finance Member, 
was able to organise the central finances on a 
strong footing and to present a budget which 
showed a surplus of Rs. 336 lakhs. This surplus 
was sought to be devoted to a remission 
in part of the provincial - governments’ 
contributions, while from the popular side 
came the demand that it should be used for 
the purposes of reducing the salt-tax to 
Re. 1-4-0. Sir Basil Blackett placed the 
Legislature on the horus of a dilemma by 
declaring that the surplus could be used for 
only one of the two things—reduction of 
salt-tax or reduction of Provincial Contri- 
butions and asking the popular representatives 
to choose between them. It was definitely 
asserted that the amount remitted by the 
Central Government to the Provinces should 
be utilised mainly, if not solely, for the 
purpose of the Transferred department to 
be expended by them on nation-building 
activities, and on this condition the legislature 
assented to the latter of the two alternatives 
stated above. 

Since that year, the Central Government 
has been having surplus budgets and every 
year a part of provincial contributions is 
being remitted till at last this year (927-28) 
owing to the fixation of the rupee at Is 6d 
exchange and to an 


unusually favourable . 


DTT 


monsoon, the Government of India could 
realise a substantial surplus wnich enabled 
it to follow up its declared. policy and 
remit completely the contributions of all 
provinces. This action’ on the part of the » 
Central Government was hailed with accla- 
mation by all the provinces and the hope 
was expressed that it might prove a prelude 
to the permanent abandonment of Provincial , 
Contributions in future. Whatever the chances 
of the realisation of that hope may be, it 
must be stated, that for the present, the. 
Provinces are put ‘in possession of adequate 
funds to enable the ministers to carry out 
schemes of National development, which 
may have been incapable of execution before 
or otherwise. The Provincial Contributions 
have always been felt as milestones 
round the necks of provinces and 
an incorrigible dead-weight rendering them 
wholly unable to take the initiative in push- 
ing forward any beneficial and useful schemes 
in departments like sanitation, ‘public health 
and education. Their remission or removal 
will be a great boon to the people and to 
the Provincial Governments and it is to be 
the duty of the Provincial legislatures and 
the Ministers to see that the accrued amounts 
are spent for purposes for which they are 
legitimately intended. : 

What of the fature of -the Provincial 
contributions? They have been completely 
remitted this year but their statutory basis _ 
has not been shaken’ and they may be revived 
if by chance, the Government of India finds 
the necessity for reimposiug them next year. 
So the danger is, there still, and with it are 
the grievances too of provinces like Bombay ` 
and Bengal, the first harping on the necessity 
‘of provincialising the income-tax and the 
second pleading for a part remission of -+ the 
Jute-Tax. The question of reconsideration 
of .the whole problem must probably, as has 
been made out by the Government of India 
in the Council of State recently, wait till 
the forthcoming visit of the Royal Statutory 
Commission; and though, as has been stated 
by Government in the same place, the- Pro- 
vincial Governments haye been addressed by 
the Government of India on the subject 
with a view to finding out their views, 
nothing can be expected to come out of it. 
But it has te be pointed out that now that 
the Government of India has come to stand 
on its own legs, it will bein the fitness of 
things if the method of - provincial contri- 
butions is. entirely given up. Also, the 
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provinces should be allowed full financial 
independence and latitude to spend their 
funds as they like and as events are drifting 
towards the ideal of ‘Provincial autonomy, if 
will be very awkward if Provinces have to 
go on depleting their resources, required. for 
carrying out several’ important schemes, to 
fill up the exchequer of the Central Govern- 
ment. The Statutory Commission which is 
expected to recommend: the introduction of 
political and administrative autonomy in the 
Provinces should inevitably be and’ as a 
necessary corollary to that recommendation, 
go in also for financial autonomy to 
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the provinces and. the abolition of 
the system oof provincial contributions. 
The Government of India should be made 
to depend upon its increased receipts from 
income tax and customs duties to make good 
any possible deficits ih its revenues and 
leave the provinces to themselves; the more 
so because the two central heads of revenue 
noted above are capable of expansion and 
increased yield while Land Revenue, Hxcise 
and Stamps which are provincial sources 
are comparatively inexpansive heads of 
revenue. This way lies the progress. and 
prosperity of the country. 
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-INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Kodak for Good Teeth 


The Indian Dental Review, and excellent 
monthly journal devoted entirely to -topics 
of dental hygiene and dentistry, tells us : 


George Hastman of the. Hastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester N. Y. U. S. America has 


donated a handsome amount of about fortyfive. 


lacs rupees for establishing a dental clmic in 
London. There is also to be found _ the: 
Eastman Dental Clinic at Rochester, U. S. 


America, which is also the product of Mr. Hastman’s 
generosity. The establishment of such a clinic 
will materially aid to render adequate treatment 
to the thousands of children, working men and 
women and the poor, who through insufficient 
care of their teeth are the victims of those ailments 
which beset bad teeth. Such class of people will 
be benefited from the point of health, which will 
react in greater economic efficiency for the 
country. It is believed that the researches and 
investigations made at the Clinic will greatly aid 
the facilitation of popular preventive dentistry and 
the standardization of treatment of dental diseases. 
We have nothing but words of praise and admira- 
tion for the broad-mindedness of Mr. Eastman, 
and above all for his love of suffering humanity 
that he wishes to serve through the medium of 
dental clinics. We want here in India a philanthro- 
pist of the vision of Mr. Hastman. 


Mexico takes Care of Baby’s Mouth 


It appears that Mexico is wide awake 
to the urgent need of enlightening people 
about oral hygiene In’ India this, like 
many other important matters, ° is sadly 


neglected. We should learn from Mexico, 


where we are told by the Indian Dental 
Review i 


An order of the Mexican Federal ‘Department ` 
of Public Health, Mexico, prohibits the. importation 
and manufacture of baby pacifiers on the ground 
that they are a menace to the health of the baby. 
The department has sent out instructions to 
mothers warning them asto the need for the 
perfect sterilization of nipples used by artificially 
fed babies. It is by such steps that the care of 
the babies can be taken and not by holding once- 
a-year-baby-week shows. 


- Dentistry in Japan 


In the same 
following : 


It is surprising to know the progress dentistry 
has, made within so short a period in Japan. The 
number of dentists in Japan is at present estimated 
at ,about 10,000, and they are practising almost 
everywhere throughout the country. There are 
five colleges under the control of Department of 
Home Affairs, sending out about 6U0 graduates 
every year. Japan also claims two dental colleges 
exclusively for ladies. They are, Meika_ Girls’ 
Dental College and Tokyo Girls’ Dental College. 
mn dental periodicals are published in the 
country. 


journal we also find the 
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‘Prof. Sarkar on, Indianisation of 
the Intellect 


Progress of ‘Civilisation, Bombay, has 


Some good things to say about the University 
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of Caleutta and its intellectual preeminence 
among Indian Universities in connection with 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar’s’ convocation address 
at Bombay in the . course of which he said, 


The intellectual resurrection of India was, he 
said, the supreme ideal of the Indian nationalist ; 
and in realising that ideal the universities had to 
play the leading part. That was a duty which 
they could no. jonger ignore without failing to 
justify their existence in the changed world. They 
could no longer be glorified schools, mere work- 
shops for turining out clerks and school-masters, 
mechanics and overseers, translators and copyists, 
they had thenceforward to add to the world’s 
stock of knowledge. They had to achieve intellec- 
tual swadeshi, instead of clothing their people’s 
mind with garments imported from Europe. Was 
political swaraj possible, he asked, could swaraj 
last 1f given by others, in a country which eternally 
looked up to foreign lands for all additions tohuman 
knowledge, for all new discoveries: in medicine 
and science, for all new inventions in the mechani- 
cal arts and the accessaries of civilised life and 
for every leap forward of the human mind in 
quest of truth ? 


Hindu-Muslim Riots 
The Vedie Magaxine writes: 


© After Bareilly,’ Cawnpore and Nagpur have paid 
their toll to communal eincendiarism. The number 
of wounded has gone up to hundreds. Of casualties 
as well as deaths the majority in both the places 
consists of Muhammadans. The boast of The 
Muslim Outlook that “the Muslim is the better 
fighter” has been falsified at least in these two 
instances. To us the victory of either community 
seems in the words of Mr. Roy, 
a kindred subject we publish elesewhere, to be 
the defeat of the whole country. Whether Hindus 
win or Muhammadans, the intercommunal scuffles 
inflict losses on both, and what either section 
suffers in men and money is so much manhood plus 
so much wealth wasted out of the common stock 
which its single owner, single proprietor, the 
mother country, could have put to better use. - 





Punishment for Apostacy in Islam 


The present craze among some Maham- 
madans for the assassination of Arya Samajist 
missionaries who probably preach against 
Islam and reconvert Indian Mahammadans 
to Hinduism has led many tò think that it 
is probably through being urged by the 
teachings of Islam that the assassins prowl 
about with hidden daggers in search. of the 
Arya Samajist- missionaries. M. Zahur-Ud- 
Din and Butt proves the contrary in the 
Islamic World. We are told that violence 
against non-believers is absolutely forbidden 
in the Islamic scriptures. He quotes ex- 


whose article on. 


tensively from texts and winds up his 


argument as follows : 


“Surely as for. those who. believe then dis- 
believe, again believe and again disbelieve, then 
increase in disbelieve, Allah: will not forgive them, 
por guide ‘them in the right path” (4: 187). | If 
the apostates from [slam Had to. meet capital 
punishment, how could they survive to become 
Muslims again and then to apostate. These are 


.the only verses of the Holy Quaran relating to 


apostacy. And it will be seen that in none of 
these is any punishment. prescribed for the apostate 
except the suffering which they must undergo in 
the next life for dying in, unbelief. And why 
should Islam prescribe punishment for those who 
according to its teachings die in unbelief? The 
answer is not far to seek. Do not our actions 
proceed from our beliefs? Good beliefs undoubted- 
ly lead to. good actions and bad beliefs to wrong 
deeds which undoubtedly bring down, divine 
wrath. Islam wants us all to have good beliefs so 
that we may do righteous deeds. 

It is therefore clear beyond the very shadow, of 
doubt, that the teachings of Al-Quran do not give 
us any clue to the truth of the allegation which 
has been made by some unjust critics of Islam, 
that Islam prescribes death penalty for the 
apostates. The fact is that those who spread false 
reports that Islam prescribes death, penalty for 
apostacy, are either deliberately misrepresenting 
the matter for interested motives, or it 1s due to 
ignorance on their part. In the latter case they 
are pardonable; but in the former, they | richly 
coe the condemnation of the whole civilized 
wor r 


Mr. Gandhi and “Mother India” 


Current Thought publishes the full text 
of Mr. Gandhi’s - criticism of “Mother India.” 
Mr. Gandhi denies having said the things 
put into his mouth by Miss Mayo just before 
he was operated upon by Col. Maddock. He 
then says : ’ . 

The book is brimful of descriptions of incidents 


of which an average Indian at any rate has no 
knowledge. Thus she describes an ovation said 


_ to have been given to the Prince of Wales, of 


which Indian India has no- knowledge, but which 
could not possibly escape it if it had happened. 
A crowd is reported to have fought its way to 
the Prince’s car somewhere in Bombay. “The 
Police,” Miss Mayo. says, “tried vainly to form a ' 
hedge round the car moving at a crawl unprotected 
now through a solid mass of shouting humanity 
which won through to the railway station at last.” 
Then at the railway station while there were three 
minutes for the train to steam out, the Prince is 
reported by Miss Mayo to have ordered the barriers 
to be dropped and the “mobs” tobe let in. The 
authoress then proceeds, “like the sweep of a river 
in floods, the interminable multitude rolled in, and 
shouted and laughed and wept, and when the 


- train started, ran alongside of the Royal carriage 


till they could run no more.” All this is supposed 
to hav. happened in 1921 on the evening of 
November 22, gvhilst the dying embers of the riots 
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= were still hot. There is much of this kind of 
stuff ia this romantic chapter, which is headed, 
Behold a Light. f 
. The nineteenth chapter is a collection of autho- 
rities in praise of the achievements of the British 
Government almost every one of which has been 
repeatedly challenged ‘both by ‘English and 
lan writers of unimpeachable integrity. The 
seventeenth chapter is written to show that we 
are a ‘world menace. ‘If, as a result of Miss 


May’s effort, the League of Nations is moved to ° 


declare India a segregated country unfit for 
exploitation, I have no doubt that both the West 
and the Hast would be the gainers. We may then 
have our internecine wars. Hindus may be eaten 
up as she threatens by the hordes from the 
Northwest and Central Asia. That were a position 
Infinitely superior to one of ever growing emas- 
culation. Even as electrocution is a humaner 
method of killing than that of the _ torturous 
method of roasting alive, so would a sudden over- 
whelming swoop from Central Asia upon the 
unresisting, Insanitary, supersitious and sexually- 
ridden Hindus as Miss Mayo describes us to be, 
be a humane deliverance from the living and 
ignominious death which we are going through 
at the present moment. , ! 


We entirely agree here with Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Gandhi then says afew words of 
advice to the foreign readers of this atrocious 
book. He says : 


I warn them against believing this book. I do 
not remember having given the message Miss 
Mayo imputes to me. The only one present who 
took any notes at all has no recollection of the 
message imputed to me. But I do know what 
message I give every American who comes to 
see me. Do not believe newspapers and the catchy 
literature you get in America. But if you want 
to know anything about .India, go to India as 
students. Study India for yourself. If you cannot: 


go, make a study of all that is written about India, ` 


for her and against her, and then form your own 
conclusions. The_ ordinary 
either exaggerated vilificatioA of India or exaggerat- 
ed praise. ; 


But he finds at least some good in the 
book that Miss Mayo wrote to lower India 
in the eye of the world and to give an 
argument to India’s tormentors for their acts 
of oppression. We are told. 


Whilst we may be thankful for anything good 
that foreign visitors may be able honestly to say 
of us, if we curb our anger, we Suall learn, as I 
have certainly learnt, more from our critics than 
from our patrons. Our indignation which we are 
bound to express against the slanderous book 
must not blind us to our obvious imperfections 
and our great limitations. Our anger will leave 
Miss Mayo absolutely unhurt and it will only 
recoil upon ourselves. We too have our due share 
of thoughtless readers as the Wst has and in 
seeking to disprove everything Miss Mayo has 
written we shall make the reading public believe 
that we are a race of perfect human beings against 
whom nothing can be said, no one can dare say 
one word. The agitation that hase been set up 
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against the book is m danger of being over-done. 
There is no cause for fury, would close ‘this 
review which I have undertaken with the greatest 
reluctance and under great pressure of work with. 
a paraphrase of a beautiful couplet from Tulsidas : 
Everything created by God, animate or in-. 
animate‘ has its good!and bad side. The wise man, ` 
like the fabled bird who, separating the cream of 
milk from its, water, helps himself to the cream. 
leaving the water alone, will takevthe good from 
everything leaving the bad alone.” 


Agriculture and Industry - 
- Go Hand in Hand 


Prof. Baneswar Das' B. 8. Ch. E. (Til, U. 
S. A.) contributes a valuable article on The 
Importance of Chemical Technology in India, 
to the Bengal Technical Institute Magaxtrie. 
He shows clearly that Industry and agri-- 
‘culture are closely related and not mutually 
opposed as some think. Bettering agiculture 
means the betterment of industry. A single 
quotation from this article will explain his 
view point. He writes : ; vog 


India is principally an agricultural country. So 
the growth of industries. in India should be in 
keeping with the requirements.of. Agriculture and 
the agricultural products. With the improvements ` 
made in the agricultural methods*the demand for, 
fertilisers is bound to goeup. Thus the fertiliser. 
industry and the oilindustry .are of. great and 
immediate importance and are certainly worthy 
of the proper attention of the Indian financiers 
and Industrialist. The oil-industry holds a pecu- 
liarly interesting place in India. The oil-seeds are 
the products of Indian agriculture and they are 
raised in great varieties and huge quantities. The 
products obtained from these seeds have multi- 
farious uses both for edible and technical 
purposes and they are in ready demand in India. 
and abroad. Also this industry produces a bye-. 
product in the form of oil-cakes which are good 
fertilisers. So the oil-industry combines in itself | 
the productions of both the oils, fats and allied 
products and the fertilisers. . - 

The main difficulties in the way of the develop- 


. ment of oil-industry in India along modern lines 


are in connection with the recovery of oils and 
the consumption of oil-cakes. Most primitive 
methods ‘which are very wasteful are still in use 
in India. These methods give very low yield of 
oils from the seeds and produce cakes rich in oil- 
content which make them unsuitable for use as 
cattle-feed and fertiliser. So India loses both wavs 
and she has to be centent only_ by selling seeds 
to the foreign countries where they recover prac- 
tically all the oils present in the seeds. India . 
is indeed the queen of oil-seeds but the above 
situation prevents her from being the queen of 
oils. All industries using and as their principal 
raw materials can succeed and‘ survive provided 
they can get oils at acheap rate. As at present 
situated, this is a great draw-back in India. for 
the growth of oil-industry. So the first and fore- 
most attention should be directed in India towards 
the recovery of oils from their seeds by the most 
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up-to-date methods, all of which are qute 
applicable under Indian conditions with slight 


modifications. 
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The Next War 


Dhangopal Mukerjea discusses the next 


“world War in the Forward anniversary” 


number, Says Mr. Mukerjea : 


The present European governments are driving: 


their respective pe nies into a world conflict as 
surelv as a butcher drives the sheep and cows to 
slaughter. Unless the common humanity of the 
notions asserts itself against the mediocre policies 
of ‘their politicans, there is not a thing on Got’s 
earth that can prevent the sinister catastrophe. 
_One does not have to quote statistics to prove the 
validity of the above statement | Metaphorically 
speaking the powers of the West love peace, and 
are working for peace with as much gusto as a 
tiger toils for vegetarianism. — : 


Problem of the Indian States 


© Lord Meston’s review of Mr, K M. 
Panikkar’s book . "Indian States and ‘the 
Government of India” which appeared 


originally in the Sunday times has been 
reproduced in the Feudatory and Zemindary 
‘India. Regarding the history and character 
of the Indian states we are told :. 


:“The States” Mr. Panikkar writes, “and their 
relation with the British Governments afford no 
parallel or analogy, to any institution known to 
history. The political system they represent Is 
neither feudal nor federal, though in i 
respects it shows similarities to -both.---It is not an 
international system--nor would it be correct to 
consider it a. political confederacy, because the 
constituent States have no rights of succession.” 
By way of further complication 1s the variety of 
their types. At one end of the scale stand full 
powered sovereign States like Hyderabad or 
Gwalior, the latter nearly as big as Scotland, and 
the former more than twice the size of Greece ; 
their rulers, to. quote Mr. Panikkar again, “enjoy 
legally unrestrained powers of life and death over 
their subjects, and make, promulgate, and enforce 
their own laws and maintain their own armies.” 
At the other extreme are petty chieftains, lords of 
a few thousand acres, with about the some powers 
as a country justice. And between them great and 
small, they occupy one-third of the whole Indian 
peninsula, 

Towards the beginning of British rule 
in India, the East India Company absorbed 
such states as were weak, whenever it could 
do so -without much risk. But : 

The Mutiny of 1857 showed the dangers of a 
policy of absorption, such as the masterful 
Dalhousie had favoured; and Queen Victoria gave 
a solemn’ promise to maintain all treaties and 
engagements into which John Company ha 
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entered with the States. This promise, serupulously 
observed, in the letter, has not always been. 
respected in the spirit; 

There was. a period in which the cult of 
efficiency and uniformity was’ vigorously pressed 
The older-fashioned rulers murmured; but Lord 
Curzon was firm. He told them that they were 
vassel chiefs," and that the British Crown wits 
their feudal suzerain. Wiser counsel subsequntly 
prevailed; and when it fell to Lord Reading to 
read his recent lecture to the Nizam of Hyderabad 
he took as his text the responsibility that rests on 
the British Government -for preserving peace, good 
order, and decent administration throughout the 
country, as a whole. After many varillations of 
policy, interference in the domestic affairs of the 
States has now been confined to strict necessity, 


This does not mean liberty for’ the 
Indian princes. For, we are told : 


At the same time there are very-definite limi 

to the independence of the Princes. The British 

overnment in India runs its own railways and 
telegraphs through their States; it does not as a 
rule, let them mint their own coins; it gives them 
no voice in the tariff of the country and no share 
in it proceeds ; it refuses to let them combine or 
quarrel among themselves, and it allows them no 
xtatus in foreign policy. To some extent these 
restrictions are encroachments on the old treaties 
of equality and alliance. But the Princes have 
reserved ample compensation in being sheltered 
from external aggression and internal ‘revolution. 


They. evidently are not contented with 
their lot, as we cao see from the following 
words of Lord Meston : 


The Princes, or some of them took the unusual’ 
step of sending a mission to London this year in 
connection with their complaints of diminished 
sovereignty. But they do not all forgot how they 
and their forefathers have been protected by the 
power of England from the manifold risks that 
beset small and weak States ail the world over. 


At the present moment one of the major 
preoccupations of the princes is their future 
relation with a self-governing (?) India. Lord 
Meston tells us : 


What disturbs them more than any encroach- 
ment on their rights is the future of the 
Nationalist movement in British India. Ag 
patriotic Indians themselves, they cannot wholly 
stand on of it, and they certainly cannot condemn 
it, a few of them have paid it the compliment of 
establishing dim, colourless copies of a legislative 
assembly in their own territories. But the 
prospect of a demand for the real thing among 


_their people is by no means to their taste, Still 


less do they relish the possibility of India as a 
self-governing Dominion, from which British 
control has been entirely withdrawn. They have 
neither the machinery nor the experience for 
international relations with democratic neighbours, 
and sympathy: with Nationalism in the abstract is 
a different proposition from daily co-operation of 
equal terms with Nationalist leaders. Thus it is 
with the keenest vigilance that the Princes are 
watching the development of the new constitution 
in India, and seeking for safeguards. 
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Histrionic art in Germany 


Bernard Held writes . on The Modern 
Theatre and Histrionic Art in Germany in 
Shama’a. He says : 


German histrionic art is young. tt is scarcely 
200 vears old. It has no such great traditions as 
the English theatre has inherited from Hlizabethan 
times or the French theatre from the davs of 
Moliere; but if has with energy shaken off the 
shackles of foreign influence and developed a 
vigorous line of its own. It has’ traversed some 
long stages in its journey; first, from the days 
of Caroline Neuber to Goethe’s theatre in Weimar ; 
thence to Laube’s Burg Theatre and the Court1 
Theatrical Company of Meiningen which gave 
birth to stage management; afterwards came the 
Jiberation from the mannerisms of the {9th century 
which had to- make way for freedom of gesture 
and of speech. The close of the last century saw 
a fresh development under Brahms which paved 
the way for Max Reinhardt who, in the opening 
years of the present century, consolidated the 
preceding styles. Reinhardt combined delight in 
colour and sound and the love of truth to nature 
so characteristic of the Meininger school with 
Brahm’s veneration for the text of the poet and 
his severe naturalness. Like Brahms he tolerated 
no false artificiality of tone or gesture: but he 
also banned false scenery and made it harmonize 
with the human elements of the-stage. 

However, there is no lack of creative minds 
in the German theatrical world at the present 
time. Among the managers who have inspired 
the stage with new life, the most prominent is 
Herr Leopold Jessner of the Berlin State Theatre. 
Though benefiting to the full by  Reignhardt’s 
pioneer work, he nevertheless goes his own road. 
Whereas Reinhardt, with his inexhaustible and 
yntamable fancy, ignores all bounds, Jessner, 
urged by a desire to reduce everything to the 
simplest formula seeks to set limits and_ to 
condense stage ideas, both in scenic effect and in 
linguistic expression. Continuing the decanoniza- 
tion of poets begun by Gerhart Hauptmann in his 
production of Wilhelm Tell, he claims. for the 
stage manager the most unfettered liberty to 
adapt the ‘poet’s work to the ideas of the living 
generation. In contradistinction to Reinhardt, for 
whom art is its owa end and aim, Jessner regards 
the stage as the arena of philosophy—as the 
political Instrument of the State and of its constitu- 
tion. In doing so, he can citeas a prototype the 
theatre of Shakespeares time,.. whose stage 
reflected the political life of the Elizabethan period. 
In this matter, indeed, Jessner is. outstripped by- 
Erwin Piscator, an exceptionally capable histrionic 
artist who goes so far as to turn the stage into a 
tribunal and enlist it in the service of a political 
doctrine. Pe 

In order to promote histrionic research and the 
study of the theory of dramatic art, chairs have 
been established at several. Universities, e.g., Berlin, 
Kiel, Cologne, Munich and Frarkfogt* they serve 
to produce thoroughiy trained experts. Thus 
everywhere life and development are visible. The 
projected Histrionic Exhibition at Magdeburg is 
intended to provide an epitome of every phase 
of theatrical life at the present-day. 
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The consolidation of economic conditions, upon ` 
which the theatre depends,. will lead to a' 
consolidation of the theatre itself. The future 
belongs, not to any merely liberated. ecstatic or 
constructive theatre, but to the theatre which is 
most deeply human. It is this ` living human 
element which, like a magnet, has ever attracted | 
humanity to the theatre; and it is this direct," 
uman magnetism, this - irreplacable something , 
which makes the theatre imperishable ; and just: 
for this reason, broadcasting and filming, wonderful _ 
and indeterminable as their possibilities unquestion-* | 
ably are, can never seriously- jeopardize the stage. ~ 
and its living cast. a ee 
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A Buddhist Vihara for Britain 


The following appears in the Maha-** 


Bodhi : 


Negotiations are being carried on for the pur- 
chase of a suitable plot of land in London for the 
purpose of building the first. Buddhist Temple for 
the use of the Buddhists of Europe. For overa . 
hundred years the different Christian missionary ° 
societies have been working in Ceylon to propagate. - 
the religion of Jesus among Sinhalese Buddhists.’ 
The result of their labours has been fruitful. - 
Children of Buddhist parents by the thousands 
have been baptized and converted to the Galilean #. 
religion during the last century. The: poor’. 
Buddhist parents did not anticipate: that their. 
children would be converted by the missionaries» 
when they let their sons attend the missionary 
schools. A hundred years ago there ‘were a few 
thousand converts who accepted Christianity for 
the, sake of worldly gain. The late Colonel Olcott 
arrived in Ceylon in 1880 and accepted Buddhism’ 
along with the late Madame Blavatsky, and thes. 
result of his conversion was that he opened the 
eyes of the Buddhists and pointed out the danger’ 
‘of sending Buddhist children to missionary schools. 
Tre Catholics have their schools and the Baptists, _ 
Wesleyans, Church Missionary, Society Church of ` 
England have their denominational schools, which 
are attended by Buddhist youths. Each mission 
tries to convert the Buddhist youths, and the 
result is that thousands of them have joined 
different denominations. The Buddhist Bhikkhus 
were the custodians of Buddhist youth tor 2178 
years. But in 1870 the Christian government 
began establishing vernacular schools in different 
parts of the island and compelled Buddhist parents 
to send their children to them. The Temple 
schools had to be closed, and the Buddhist youths 
passed thenceforward, under Christian influence. 
The missionaries found’ the opportunity to sow 
the seeds of their faith through schools, and they 
got permission to ‚open their. denominational 
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_ schools throughout the island from Government. 


By diplomatic means the Temple schools were 
closed and the Buddhist Bhikkhu teachers were 
warned that they dare not try tò get Buddhist- 
boys back to ‘their temple schools. It was ‘an 
outrage but the simple minded, unsophisticated 
Buddhist Bhikkhus through fear of Government 
censure let the Buddhist chidren go out of 
their, control. It was a. shameful trick the. 
missionaries played knowing the harmless 
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nature of the Buddhist priesthood. Government 
officials helped the white-skinned missionary 
to open more schools. for the | conversion of 
. Buddhist children, a procedure which 
. be tolerated in any Christian country. 
| « The time is come now to give the sublime 
teachings of the Lord Buddha to the natives of 
poe doe and ,enlighten them about Buddhism, 
and expose the missionary fraud. . 
.« The enlightenment of the natives of England 
*-regarding Buddhism has become a necessity. To 
preach the Dhamma to the English people it is 
necessary that. Buddhists should have a temple in 
some part of London for the present. Science is 
in -favour of the noble Religion of the Lord 
-` Buddha. In fact, Buddhism is Science. When the 
* people of England listen to the Doctrine of the 
-\duord Buddha they will understand the, difference 
between the Aryan Doctrine and the Jewish religion 
~of Jesus. : 
‘~ There are Buddhists in. China, Japan, Korea, 
‘ Siam, Burma. Tibet, and Ceylon. In all these 
' countries there are thousands of missionaries 
. preaching the Jewish religion ‘to the un-sophisticat- 
ed natives. The time is now come for Buddhists 
. to establish a Buddhist Mission in London. For the 
~ first time the Maha Bodhi Society has established 
-, @ centre in London, and operations are going on 
since July 1926. sa , 
..y “Tos build a Buddhist Temple in a suitable 
_ quarter in London we have to purchase a vacant 
“plot of land. The cost of land will come to about 
£7,000. To put up the necessary buildings another 
£10,000 would have to be spent. We do not 
. attempt to compete with the various Christian 
` denominations in converting the English people 
tothe Aryan religion. But we do want to present 
the Doctrine of the Lord for comparison, Jesus 
was an Asiatic, the Apostles were all Asiatics, and 
. speaking psychologically Christians have 
Asiatic orientation. i 
' The British since the third decade of the 19th 
century have come in contact with Buddhism. 
“It was an Englishman by the name of George 
Turnour who translated the Pali Mahavansa into 
English. It was an Englishmau-Brain Houghton 
Hodgson--whe. presented the complete Sanskrit 
collection of ‘Buddhist scriptures to Huropean 
‘libraries. | i 
-a “The gift of the Dhamma excels all other gifts,” 
said the Lord Buddha. To predch the Dhamma 
a Vihara Hall is a necessity. We require £10,000 
to begin work. , , 
We hope Buddhists all over the world will 
respond to this request of the British Maha Bodhi 
Society. There are millions upon millions of 
Buddhists who would like to give the supreme 
gift of the Dhamma to the people of England. 
Sabba Danam Dhamma Danam jinati. 
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“How Caloutta’s Health is Looked After 


The. following facts supplied by Dr. T. N. 
Mazumdar, the Health Officer to. the Calcutta 
Corporation are taken from the Calcutta 
Medical Journal organ of the Calcutta 
Medical Club : : 


Ain Calcutta proper and 3 in the added 


an . 


1. For ‘the supply of a pure and wholesome 
water, the water is examined daily in Calcutta 
and Pulta by enalysts who make a chemical and 
bacteriological examination. e 

_A staf. of 15_ Assistant Sanitary Officers 
enquires into all the deaths occuring in Calcutta 
and in cases of infectious diseases takes preventive 
measures regarding isolation, vaccination. inocula- 
tion and removal of patients to Hospitals, etc. 

A staff of Disinfecting Inspectors disinfects 
the premises after recovery or death of patients in 
case of infectious diseases. The beddings, clothings, 
etc, are disinfected at the Steam Disinfecting 
Station. _ oe 

4, Fifteen ‘charitable dispensaries started by 
the Corporation are doing very useful work in 
giving free medical relief. 

5. There are now seven maternity centres, 
areas, 
There is a staff of 5 lady Health Visitors and 
22 midwives. They attend to the poos people in 
bustees free of charge. . About 5,000 deliveries are 
performed by these, midwives. There are two 
Maternity homes with 32 beds and more than 
500 cases are delivered annually in these homes. 
This Maternity and Child Welfare Work started by 
the Corporation about 15 years ago has proved a 
great boon to the poor bustee people. and has 
helped to. reduce the maternal and infantile 
mortality, | . 

6, There is a staff of 20 Sanitary Officers who 
attend to the nuisance, insanitary buildings, cattle- 
sheds stables, etc. 

_¢.. There is a staff of 10 Food Inspectors and 
this is totally inadequate for Calentta. At present 
6,000 samples are collected annually by the Food 
Inspectors of which about 15 per cent., are found 
to be adulterated. About 1,700 prosecutions are 
being instituted ina year by the Food Inspectors 
and Slaughter House Inspectors for selling adul- 
terated, and unwholesome food. The scheme for 
increasing the number of Food _ Inspectors,’ 
Analysts for reorganisation of the Food Inspectors 
Department and Laboratory is under. the consi- 
deration of the Public Health Committee. With an 
increased number of [Food Inspectors’ adulteration 
will be effectually checked. 

In the 5 Corporation Slaughter Houses, the 
Superintendents are Veterinary Doctors and all 
animals which are diseased are rejected and 
diseased meat is destroyed. f ; 

8. A fleet of 12 Ambulances is available by 
day and night to remove patients suffering from 
infectious diseases or accident cases to Hospitals 
free of charge. A ‘grant of about 21 tlakhs is 
pbs annually to the different Hospitals by the 

orporation. Recently a grant of Rs. 7,500 has 
been given to the National Medical Institute for 
opening a venereal disease ward. A long-felt want 
of the city has been removed by -the opening of 
a home for the incurable with 30 beds this month 
in Manicktolia. oo . 

The conservancy of the city is under the 
Engineering Department. Roughly about 13 lakhs 
of rupees are Spent annually on the Health 
Department. Including about 27 lakhs of rupees, 
which are spent annually òn conservancy and 
drainage system—the total annual cost amounts to 
about 40 lakhs of rupees on “Health and Sanita- 
tion of Calcutta’ which is about 17 per cent., of 
the income of the Corporation. 
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Science of Motherhood in India 


Man in India a journal óf anthropology . 


publishes an account of popular beliefs in 
West Bengal regarding conditions influencing 
the birth and growth of beautiful children. 
We quote portions from it, ` , 

Ladies believe in prenatal influences in the 
making of the child. The ladies do not prescribe 
heavy, spicy and heating diets for a woman big 
with child. Light and healthy foods are said to 
be good for the childin the womb.. Above all, a 
mother’s cheerful frame of mind conduces to the 
health of the child in the womb. A pregnant 
woman is required to take special care of her 
health from after the fifth month of pregnancy. 
She should take moderate exercise every day, 
otherwise. the delivery will be painful and the 
child sickly and idle. Ladies believe that if a 
woman occupies herself with reading good books 
like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata after the 
fifth month of pregnancy, the child born of her 
womb will keep an unsullied character throughout 
life, The belief is fairly common that the mother’s 
food and the mother’s thoughts during pregnancy 
contribute to the making of the child, both physi- 
cally and mentally. 


Regarding beautifying children that are- 


born ugly we are told many things. One is : 


A snub nose is a very great disfigurement in 
this country. Old matrons believe. that this defect 
can be remedied if steps are taken immediately 
after birth and their belief stands to reason. 
Stretch your legs straight and put the child on 
them, lying on its back. Apply mustard oil slowly 
on the nose and raise it up lightly so that the 
child may not feel the pinch. This process re- 
prate day after day for a month or so cures the 

efect. Matronly ladies say that a snub nose is 
often the result of giving the baby suck in a lying 
posture, so that the pressure of the mother’s body 
falls on the end 
perhaps, to some extent, correct. 


A good deal of science in found 
above as well as in the following : 


Elderly matrons fully believe in the efficacy of 
sunshine on the health of the babies. They make 
it a point to expose them for sometime everyday 
to sunshine. The belief is quite in keeping with 
the modern theory about the healing effect of the 
sun’s rays. 


in the 


Readers of Miss Mayo’s “Mother India” - 


will find something of interest in the above 
strictly anthropological findings. They show 
that commonsense and . (empirical) science 
grows in all soils, not on the American 
kind alone. It will also show that illiterate 
people are often educated in their beliefs 
and conduct. : 


Mussolini, the Iron Man 


Jayanta Kumar Das Gupta writes on 
Mussolini in Tie Indian Educator. He 


~ 
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of the baby’s nose. This is | 
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finds a similarity between the Duce and 
Napoleon. 


The mantle of Napoleon, some people think, has 
fallen upon the shoulders of his Italian prototype’ 
Signor Benito Mussolini. Indeed, there is a remark- 
able resemblance between the two. Both are 
Italians by birth, both have risen from the ranks 
to the highest ‘position in the sphere of their 
activities, both have magnetic personalities and 
there is also a paraa similarity between them. 
They are men of superhuman energies whom the 
world cannot easily forget. and history bears the 
Impress of their names. The career of Mussoloni 
reads like a romance. The son of a village black- 
smith and innkeeper,~he occupies to-day the most 
responsible office under the Italian Government. 
Workman, Schoolmaster, Journalist, Socialist thinker, 
Soldier and Scholar, he is now one of the foremost 
statesmen in the west. A life full of adventures, 
a life of ceaseless work, dedicated to the service,” 
of his motherland, a life which has experienced 
numerous difficulties and passed through. great 
dangers, the Duce is the centre of all activities of 
Italy, and is a man at once loved and hated. 

Mussolini is autocratic. 


He makes his own laws and dreams of a greater 
Italy such as Dante dreamed in the 18th century 


‘in “De Monarchia.” The big talks and high sound- 


Ing promises of clever diplomats do not in the least 
delude him. His one ambition is to make Italy 
powerful in the political arena.of Europe. and 
Supreme on the Mediterranean Sea and his mind 
goes back to the golden® age of the Imperial 
cesar. 


His sole political philosophy is as follows. 


“I have no politics” he said, “I have only one’ 
message—Love your land.” In the face of the 
gravest dangers, Mussolini is composed and self- 
con Oued: “My path lies through the terrible” he 
said. 


Regarding detractor of 
author says : 


But little do they think that he works not for 
any personal gain, but.for the good of his country. 
If patriotism be a vice, then all patriots alike are 
to. be condemned unequivocally.” The Fascist 
methods may be somewhat cruel, but perhaps Italy 
needs Fascism today, Hisewhere in Europe there 
is chaos and unrest. The political equilibrium of 
Europe would be ina state of convulsion at the 
slightest sign of unrest. He holds Italy in his 
firm grasps and is the ironman of Europe and- 
fears nobody. There is a story that his son Bruno 
was asked by his teacher as to whom the impera- 
tive mood should not be used. “Why the King 
and my father” was the prompt reply. 


Also : 


He is accused of suppressing the liberty of the 
Press, of free speech and freedom of thought. But 
are there not governments today which are 
forging fresh - fetters for strangling freedom of 
utterance, discussion and faction ? Perhaps his 
greatest fault in the eyes of his enemies is that 
there is no cant or nonsense about him. He does 
not play that game of hide and -seek which in 


Mussolini the 


polite circles goes by the name of diplomacy. He 
would not call a gentleman a rascal behind his 
back. He would say it to his very face.` When 
Mr. Baldwin declared that Britain did not require 
a dictator like Mussolini the Italian Premier boldly 
retorted that it was unbecoming on the part of 
a man holding the most exalted office under the 
British crown to speak ill of another and he did 
not expect so from a gentleman. 


He sums up: 


Heisone of the makers of history like Bis- 
marck, Cavour, Lenin, and Sun-Yat-Sen and the 
world watches his achievements with interest: 
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A Christian Reviews “Mother India” 


The following are quotations from a 
‘review of Mother India” appearing in The 
National Christian Council Review : 


_ Two facts that struck me immediately on open- 
ing this book gave at once an unfavourable 
impression. The first was this passage in a 
review from the New Statesman, quoted on the 
dust cover: She makes the claim for swaraj 
seem nonsense and the will to grant it almost a 
crime.” The second was this sentence, describing 
Caleutta—the second in the first chapter—‘In the 
courts and alleyg and bazaars many little bookstalls, 
where narrowchested, near-sighted, anaemic young 
Indian students, in native dress, brood over piles 
of fly-blown Russian pamphlets,’ The former of 
these produced an unfavourable impression, for the 
reason that it was evident that this book was being 
seized upon— with or without the goodwill of the 
” authoress—for purposes of political propaganda, 
and that this was bemg done by such a reviewer 
as the one quoted with a shout of exultation and 
relief. Further, the second passage quoted—so 
obviously untrue and ill-natured---gave plain 
warning that the writer was bent on discovering 
the worst things discoverable about India and then 
parading them with something like gusto. These 
‘fly-blown Russian pamphlets’ obviously exist only 
in her inflamed anti-Bolshevist imagination. 

_ The bias may be subconscious, but a quite 
virulent bias lurks behind every page, with the 
result that the picture that the whole book: presents 
` iş untrue. Her attitude is indicated in the sneer 
that underlies the very title of the book, and all 
through she gives the impression of inspecting a 
colony of mud-beetles. What ‘complexes’ in Miss 
Mayo’s. mind lie behind this approach I cannot 
determine, but perhaps one is the feeling that 
America has been ‘taken in’ by smooth-tongued 
shadhus and swans, with their ‘egregiously false 
allegations about conditions in India’ (p. 273). If 
so, Miss, Mayo has reacted with unnecessary 
violence in an opposite directicn. 


‘Mother India” Again 


In the editorial notes of the.same journal 
(Editors : Rev. N. Maenicol, D. Litt, and 
Rev. P. O. Philip, B. A.) we find another 
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reference to the charges brought against 
India by Miss Mayo. It runs as follows : 


_ This book, Mother India, brings charges of this 

hind, based upon wholly indequate knowledge of 
the people ; and in bringing „these charges, it does 
grave injustice, we believe, to India and to those 
wno, from among her people, have long been 
labouring for the removal of evil customs that 
hinder her progress. There is no evidence that 
this book.was produced in any sense in the 
interest of Christian Missions. The interest of 
Christian Missions can. never be served by 
ignorance or by exaggeration. l 


A Lady gives Miss Mayo her Due 


‘Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus., writes in 
the Young-men of India : 


_ I have, lived in India for twelve years in 
intimate friendship with the women of India, with 
its students and with its political and social 
reformers. I am neither a Government servant, 
nor connected with official or missionary circles. 
I am a lover of humanity, and work for it through 
seeking the advancement of womanhood to an 
equality of honour and opportunity with manhood. 
My work along those lines was viewed so favour- 
ably that I was the first woman honorary magis- 
trate appointed in India. These facts give me the 
power to pass judgment on Miss Mayo’s book, and, - 
while my experience corroborates a large number 
of her facts and illustrations regarding sex, health, 
untouchability, and the treatment of animals, I 
aver that the total impression she conveys to any 
reader, either inside or outside India, is cruelly and 
wickedly untrue. Unless read in conjunction with 
supplementary books on other, aspects of; India’s 


‘life and culture, or unless it is withdrawn from 


circulation outside India, it will create nothing 
but race-resentment and a fortune for its cleverly 
stupid authoress. 


A few quotations from her discussion of 
“Mother India” will be interesting : 


The awakened women of India have, for the 
past ten years, through their, organisations, been 
asking the Government to raise the Age of Con- 
sent; the Social Reform Conferences have been 
doing the same since Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s 
day. Ten thousand women from one district alone 
have sent a petition to Government to raise the Age 
of Consent. The representatives of over 7,000 more 
women, who had_ assembled to discuss educational 
reform, also asked Government to enact legislation . 
making marriage before 16 years old for a girl a 
penal offence.” All these facts Miss Mayo fails to 
note. Instead she descends to untruthful invention, 
when she says, “Ihe Bill for raising the Age of 
Consent to fourteen was finally thrown out, buried 
under an avalanche of popular disapproval.’ There 
was not a meeting held all over India to express 
disapproval of the raising of the Age of Consent. 
The facts of the matter. were that onthe first 
voting on the Bill the section refferring specifically 
to the raised age was passed by a majority of two, 
against Govergment opposition, and it was disagree- 
ment regarding the amount of punishment and 
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assembly tactics 


that broke th ‘ority for th 
Bill as a whole. he majority tor the 


If the British members of the 


Assembly had supported the Bill, girls of 14 would . 


not now be legally approved. mothers. We women 
definitely charge the British Government with 
delaying social reforms for which the people of 
the country are ripe. ° 
Even despite inaccuracies I thought Miss Mayo 
was sincere till-[ read the chapter on the Prince 
and the Untouchables. That showed her hand ; it 
proved to me that yellow ` journalism. sentimental 
gullibility, and a bias in favour of British domi- 
nation over-ruled her vaunted.open-mindedness. The 
latter half of the book I leave more to politicians 
and economists to, set right. She deals with 
problems sentimentally* and superficially which 
cannot be separated from philosophy, religion, and 
the great ethics of the right to self-determination. 
ne feels that where she allows herself to show 
discontent with Britain’s rule'it is only where she 
thinks that America. would manage India better ! 
ane comes out especially in her review of educa- 
100, ' 


Miss Mayo uses the “Sob Stuff” to rouse 
a feeling of horror in the mind of her 
readers by describing animal sacrifice in the 
temple of Kali. She uses this to prove the 
necessity of British rule in India. Says 
Mrs. Cousins. 

She omits to tell that, while Britain allows 


‘blood sacrifices in British India, the Maharani- 
Regent of Travancore, an Indian State, prohibited 
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all animal sacrifices in her State as her first 
administrative act on becoming Regent. 


Then we are told: 


She omits all good points in India’s favour, 
such as the fact that lunacy is fourteen. times less 
prevalent in India thanin England, that India’s 
expenditure on drink is only a fraction proportion- 
ately compared with the one million, pounds spent 
daily in Great Britain on alcoholic drink. 


Defects can be found in all nations, but 
that would not justify foreign rule any 
where. Says Mrs. Cousins : 


On the same analogy America should govern 
Japan, because of Japan’s geisha system and more 


‘repellant sanitary. system than even poor India’s ; 


Holland should govern America, because of Ameri- 
ca’s political graft system and its record of being 
the most crime-ridden country in the world, an 
so on round the world, and only then might people 
sleep easy in their beds secure from ‘world- 
menace.’ Her argument has only to be stated thus 
to see how stupid it is, but people are so credulous 
and so ignorant that they will believe she has 
drawn an accurate picture. Those who are stimula- 
ted by the strong feelings that the book is ralsing 
to judge truly for themselves shculd read also 
The Web of Indian Life, by Sister Nivedita (Long- 
mans Green, London): India: Bound or Free, by 
Mrs. Besant (Th. P. House, Madras); Radhakrishnas 
The Hindu View of Life; and my own, The Awa- 
kening of „Asian Womanhood (Ganesh & Co., 
Madras, price Rs. 2) ` œ 
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Mussolini Prophet of the Pragmatic Era 


Under the above caption W. Y. Elliot of 
the Harvard University analyses the Political 
Philosophy of Fascism in the Political Science 
Quarterly. The article is of academic 
importance and does not deal with popular 
likes and dislikes -regarding fascist deeds. 
We are told : 3 

Fascism is a repudiation of the old logical 
Utilitarianism of the Emglish ` Radicals of 1832 in 
favour of the older psychological pragmatism of 
Machiavelli. “Liberalism,” says Mussolini, “is not 
the last word ; it does not represent any final and 
decisive formula in the art of government, In this 


difficult and delicate art which deals with the- 


most refractory of materials, note stationary, but 
always in movement since it deals with the living 
and not with the dead ; in this art of politics there 
is no Aristotelian unity of time, of place, and of 
action. Men have been governed, more. or, less 
fortunately, in a thousand different ways, Liber- 
alism is the contribution, the method, of the nine- 


teenth century.--...It cannot be said that Liberalism 
a method of government good for the nineteenth 
century, for a century that is to say, dominated 
by two essential phenomena like the development 
of capitalism ‘and the growth of nationality, should 
be necessarily good for the twentieth century,- 
which already betrays, characteristics differing 
considerably from those of its: predecessor. Facts 
outweigh books ; experience is worth more than 
theory. To-day the most striking of post-war 
experiences, those that are taking place before our 
eyes, are marked by the defeat of Liberalism. 
Events in Russia and in Italy demonstrate the 
possibility of governing altogether outside. the 
ideology of liberalism and in a manner entirely 
opposed to it. Communism and Fascism have 
nothing to do with Liberalism.” 


Fascism is pure utilitarianism. We read : 


To parallel Lenin’s “Democracy is a mere 
bourgeois superstition,” Mussolini concluded the 
attack on Liberalism quoted above: “Know them 
once and for.all, that Fascism recognizes no idols, 
adores no fetishes; it has already passed over the 
more or less decayed body. of the goddess Liberty, 
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and is quite prepared, if necessary, to do so once 
more” 


In Fascism we find an undeclared adherence 
to political pragmatism and to nothing else. 


Although they have not always so named it, 
and although only its protagonists attribute to the 
_ movement a profound underlying idea, Fascism 
has come to mean to the popular imagination just 
this applicalion of pragmatism to politics. Mussolini 
attributes his own intellectual shaping to William 
James, on equal terms with three great pragmatists 
in politics : Machiavelli, Nietszche, and the syndi- 
calist, Georges Sorel, 


This is nothing new or original-; for 


The practice of politics has never been other 
than pragmatic. A stand on principle may be 
the nobler gesture, may even'be a necessary sop 
to man’s -compensatory desire to idealize his 
pursuit of deeply rooted, instinctive interests. But 
rationalism too often serves only as a cloak for 
Imperative and unreasoned desire. That, at least 
Is the way the matter. looks to the political 
pragmatists of our own day. 


The Nineteenth Century was prolific of 
ideas, ideas 
not the real thing, achievement and the 
sinking of all theory as means to the great 
end. What got the upper hand then were 
the “doctrinawe efforts of an idealism which 
attempted to putea curb on the play of 
interests”, Hence the reaction 


Vox populi had spoken; the Lord’s face was 
turned against “points? and such abstractions. 
The political prophets preached a new gospel— 
pragmatism, the reasoned distrust of rationalized 
solutions.’ 


And: 


The very Mahomet of this worship is Mussolini. 
Ideological programs and a superstitious reverence 
for the formal democracy of the ballot box had 
led his Italy to a state of anarchy approximating 
that before which the medieval republics of the 
cities had bowed. 


A little knowledge of Italian affairs is 
necessary to appreciate Fascism : 


After the war, an Italy badly divided, sabotaged 
by Communism, grew sicker and sicker under 
government by blocs, government by unreal 
coalitions, by log-rolling. and finally by “dicrets- 
leggi” Tt all amounted to no government at all. 
Machiavelli’s Prince was not more needed, when 
he wrote, to raise Italy from her divided weak- 
ness, than was a dictator, now-—one strong en- 


ough to seize the reins of government power from _ 


the lax hands which refused to tighten them on 
syndfcalistic violence. Under such conditions it 
_was natural that Fascism, symbol of united power 


ina single hand, should gather strength until it 
swept the slate clean of timid parliamentary 
equations and inscribed in a bold hand the single 
word Force ! 

The demand 


| of the present ageis not 
theory but deeds. 


Tf one profess good things 


and all else that is mere smoke, 


t 
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but fail to achieve any good, he should be 
put second to one who professes nothing but 
does a lot of good. 


Parliamentary government—we have the high 
authority of Lloyd George for it—means govern- 
ment by talk.” But, as ex-Ambassador Child put 
it. “When a spirited people cannot stand it any 
longer, they act. Talk and party, conferences and 
social theories. and sentimentality are luxuries 
enjoyed by these people who do not face intoler- 
able situations... When a people faze an intoler- 
able situation the real ravenous hunger is not for’ 
a program, but for a man.” This apology for 
Fascism, broadcast through the columns of the 
Saturday Evening Post, is, accurate enough. Yet 
it is perhaps worth nothing that it is only these 
peoples who insist on the luxury of party systems 
and the sentimentality of social theories who arrive 
but rarely at “intolerable situations”; on the other 
hand, nations who are forever in search of the man, 
not the program, seem to find almost all situations 
equally and chronically intolerable after a trial 
more or less brief. | l 

As for programs, apparently Ambassador, Child 
was sufficiently interested in. the Meaning oi 
Fascism to make some inquiries of mussolini, even 
when the Black Shirt was still a bravado gesture. 
This is his report of the interview: — 

“Well,” I said, “what is the Fascisti program ? 
7 z easier to snath the tiller than to steer the 
VOUT. «oe ves š x 

_ “Program ?” he said. “My program is work, 
discipline, unity.” He shot another look at me and 
saw that I was doubtful about vague slogans. He 
said with tremenduous conviction, “Programs _ are 
endless. It is the organization—it is the men—it is 
action, not talk—it is men !” 

There you are: the program of the politics of 
the period is—act#ion—not talk, not theory. 


` 


The “Common Front against Bolshevism” 


When England broke off diplomatie re- 
lations with Russia, it was bawled ont by 
the Empire criers, the press,. that this was 
the beginning of the end of Bolshevism. Now 
would we see a general rising against 
Russia among. all capitalistic countries. But 
what happened actually was comic to the 
extreme. Instead of copying Britain’s heroic 
gesture, other nations concentrated on 
capturing the trade with Russia that was given 
up by the former country. Thus, one reads 
in the Living Age. l 

Standard Oil, an all-powerful American 
corporation, has -concluded a contract with the 
Soviet Commercial Agent to market Russia’s 
petroleum abroad. Just now that is the only 


commodity theeSoviet Government is able to export 
in large quantities, and if she could be prevented: 


‘from selling that she would soon be bankrupt. But 


the Americans have taken advantage. of the 
elimination of their British competitors ¿to strike a 
bargain with,the Soviets. They put up the money ; 
the Russians put up. the oil. Thus Standard Oil 


t 
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jealous defender of private property though it 
may be in Mexico, is buying petroleum in Russia 
om wells expropriated by the Soviets from:the 
Royal Dutch Company. . i 
Something similar has happened in case of Italy 
and Russia. Italy, to. be sure, recognized _ the 
loscow Government some time ago, but since 
then relations between the two countries have been 
anything but cordial. Only the other day, for 
example, Rome recognized Rumania’s title to 
Bessarabia, whereupon the indignant Russians 
began to boycott Italian goods, One would suppose 
moreover, In view of the agreement upon general 
policies. which seems to exist between Italy and 
England, that Mussolini would keep step with Sir 
Austen Chamberlain in this matter. But Italy 
must find markets for her products and 
manufactures ; she wants more territory, and she 
needs even- more, urgently outlets.for her goods. 
Now Great Britain’s break with Russia promises 
to produce a market vacuum in the latter country 
for Italian manufactures to fill. So the Fascist 
press now advocates closer commercial relations 
between the two countries, and Italian financiers 
‘propose to found an institution at Rome to 
subsidize exports to _ Russia. Simultaneously 
Moscow has tripled its deposits in Italian banks 
for buying Italian merchandise. We know 
definitely that the Russian Government promptly 
transferred to Rome the five million dollars gold 
more or Jess that it had in London banks, in order 
to pay for goods that it originally intended to 
puy in England but has now decided to buy in 
aiy. 
So much for the 


; front against 
Bolshevism. 


common 
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Newer Methods of Cancer Treatment 


We find the following 
Digest : 


New hope for sufferers from. certain forms of 
cancer heretofore regarded as incurable was held 
out by Dr. Joseph Muir of New York recently at 
a demonstration before the Cancer Research Con- 
gress in Vienna, of a new type of radioactive 
seed” for implantation in diseased tissues. Says 
the Vienna correspondent of the New York Times. 

While Dr. Muir said his, method - was of too 
recent development to claim permanent cures, 
he exprest confidence that it would ‘prove more 
efficient in destroying the malignant process than 
the hit-or-miss methods. which, were all that were 
possible under the old conditions.’ The seeds, 
each no longer than the head of a pin, contain 
radon, a radioactive gas far less costly than -the 
forms of radium previously employed, and 
therefore may be made available to practically 
every sufferer, The containers, he explained. are 
so devised as to overcome two great drawbacks 
which have heretofore lessened the usefulness of 
the method—burning, with subsequent necrosis of 
the tissues exposed to the raditfm, and the 
necessity of leaving the seeds permanently in 
the radiated area. The new seeds are screened 
with platinum, which cuts off all- caustic rays, and 
attached threads make it possible to withdraw 
‘the containers as soon as their wsefulness is 
ended. The seed particularly lends itself, he 


in the Literary 
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said, to treatment of cancer of the esophagus, 
one of the most deadly of all forms, of cancer. 
Dr. Muir was for several years physician-in-chief 
at the New York Throat, Nose, and Lung Hospital. 
Abandoning the field of medicine for a few years, 
he served as Consul-General at Stockholm and 
later as Secretary of the Legation, to Norway 
and Sweden. Returning to medicine, he has 
devoted himself to radium therapy. On leaving 
Vienna, Dr. Muir will take his ‘seeds’ to cancer 
centers in Berlin, Paris and London.” ° . ° 


When King Sisowath -Went to Paris 


In the same journal there is an account 
of the visit of the late King Sisowat of 
Cambodia to Paris. We are told : 


The King of Cambodia arrived as a, real 
potentate from ancient Asia should. The jewels 
worn by him and his entourage. were worth 
100,000,000 francs, and the French police tempo- 
rarily suspends e all other activities to guard the 

arers of this treasure. ; 

_ “T'he King also brought with him the Sacred 
Sword of Cambodia, reputed to be 3,000 years old. 
and studded with jewels valued at $3,000,000, 
and the Three ‘Bakous, gurdians of the sword,. 
whom rumor soon invested with all the mystery 
and glamour of fabled giants. se 
~ The 100 dancing girls were * covered , with 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, topazes, carbuncles, 
tourmalines and sapphires, ‘and those who saw 
them heartily approve of King Sisowath’s name 
for them: The Living Jewels. 

~ But their costume for the Sacred Dance was 
as unique as it was costly. For it consisted of 
gold wire fitting tight to the figure and more 
concealing than silk, and President Falliers and 
Madame Falliers, who were pious folk and hesitated 
before allowing the Cambodian ballet to appear 
before them, aer admitted their scruples had 

founded. a l 

Th ‘addition to the gold-wire costume,. the dancers 
wore a gold helmet incrusted with diamonds, 
emeralds, and rubies set in a design which dated 


back to 1000 B.C. 

Rodin. the famous sculptor, was among those 
invited to see the ballet dance. And he went 
crazy over the dancing girls. He spent many 
days watching and sketching them, winning their 
confidence by giving them little presents as if 
they were small children: candies, toys, beads, 
fruit and other trifles. They pouted and sulked 
unless he came to them with his pockets bulging 
with these gifts. But Rodin was happy, and even 
thought for a while of traveling back to Cambodia 
with them. 


Rodin writes about these dancing girls 
in his reminiscences as follows 


“Never was the human _ form carried fo greater 
perfection. These Cambodians have movements I 
had never seen-—never would have thought possible 
to the human body. Antique sculpture in its 
interminable richness has not revealed these 
movements to us. 

“They ‘are. full of movement: there is a 
rhythmic shudder that passes along them from 
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the tips of the right-hand fingers to the tips of 
the left-hand fingers, undulating’ through the 
shoulders, that is a varitable joy, an undreamed 
of delight to the artist. From their earliest child- 
' hood they are trained to use muscles that we 
never use, to make, in perfect harmony. with their 
ancient music, exquisite movements whose secret 
springs are hidden from our knowledge. 

In their forms these dancing women are 
heautiful—admirably, wonderfully beautiful. Their 
lines astonish. I ‘think of the noble, severe simpli- 
city of the Egyptian granite. The costumes are 
most beautiful in themselves ; they reveal every 
line of the body. It is a complicated beauty of 
adornment through which the beauty of the human 
line shows superbly, unspoiled.” 


nr 


Race Decay and Infant Mortality 


The following is from the Japan Weekly 
Chronicle 


Mr. Q. H. Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers, in his Clash of 
Culture and the contact of races, has set forth some 
Interesting conclusions he has drawn from data 
collected - by him as to infant, mortality and the 
decline of races. The first thing to be noticed is 
that a high infant mortality by no means implies 
decay. Half~the Chinese infants that are born 
perish in infancy and there is a very high infant 
mortality in Japan. But neither the Chinese nor 
the Japanese slow any decline in vitality. The 
average infantile mortality for the white races is 
said to be 150 per thofisand, while for the Indians 
it is 360 and for the negroes of the United States 
somewhere about 225. As Mr. Pitt-Rivers shows 
the contention that the infantile death-rate is an 
index of the health of a nation does not bear 
examination. In fact, it may be said that those 
races Which show the largest infintile death-rate 
display the greatest health and the strongest con- 
stitutions. Primitive tribes, which, besides the 
natural mortality arising from carelessness - and 
mismanagement In nursing practised infanticide, 
showed robust health and extreme longevity. Both 
the North and the South. American Indians were 
fine races of men, and the same may be said of 
the Maories of New Zealand and many other 
primitive races. Yet all the evidence goes to 
show that infantile mortality was very heavy 
among these people. As Mr. Pitt-Rivers points 
out, the lowering of the infantile death-rate has 
had other consequences. Thus in, New Zealand, 
where the infantile death-rate is only 42 per 
thousand, there has been an actual increased 
mortality in infantile diarrhoea and enterities, con- 
gental_ debility, malformations and : cancer. In 
both New Zealand and Australia, which lead the 
world in a low infantile mortality rate cancer is 
responsible for more deaths than any other cause 
except disease of the heart. “Comparing the cancer 
mortality ratesin England, Australia and New 
Zealand, the actual annual rate, as well as the rate 
of increase during the ten-year period, is higher in 
the same order than the infant death-rate is lower. 
Chili, on the other hand, with the highest infant 
mortality rate of any white country, has one of 
the lowest rates of cancer mortality. The next 
highest cause of mortality in Australia and New 
Zealand is assigned to congenital debility and 
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malformations ; here again there is no sign of de- 
crease. Since 1920 nearly haf the deaths of 
children under one year of age in Australia have 
been due to congenital causes, but the mortality 
figures do not adequately represent the gravity of 
the hygienic or eugenic aspect of the question, 
since for every infant death due to congenital 
causes there are many survivors who, if they reach 
maturity, suffer permanently from the handicap of 
a congenital defect.” Thus, in return for alow 
infantile death-rate, other evils have to be faced. 
This brings cut the reason why a high infantile 
death-rate should be accompanied by general good 
health and vitality. It isa case of the survival of 
the fittest. It was only the infants of specially 
strong constitutions which were able to go through 
the ordeal of insanitary conditions, carelessness and 
mismanagement. They grew up to be strong, 
healthy men and women, while the congenitally 
diseased and the weak perished in infancy. Im- 
proved sanitary conditions and knowledge of 
hygiene have enabled us to save a good many 
more of the infants, but many of these fall victims - 
sooner or later to the weakness of their constitu- 
tions laying them open.to disease, while many 
others go through life having to bear the cross of 
congenital debility or malformation. The assump- 


- tion that all children are born equally strong 


and that it is only lack of care and knowledge 
which prevents all children not growing up into 
healthy men and women is not born out by the 
facts. What we have to recognise is that there is 
a perpetual variety in constitutions, and that we 
cannot guarantee health aud strength, to a child 
simply because we prevent it’from dying in infancy. 
This, it may be noted, is one of the weak points of > 
the theory of birth, control,---it_ provides for the 
proper nutrition and care of children by decreasing 
their number, but_it cannot guarantee that the 
child that is allowed to see the light of day shall 
be constitutionally sound. In preventing natural 
selection from. playing its part we run the risk of 
breeding weaklings. -` 


The above of course, takes into account 
only that aspect of the science of life which 
treats of keeping infants alive at all costs, 
i. e making it easy for as many as possible 
to survive. Survival of the fittest or weeding 
out may be nature’s way to give humanity, 
health and vigour, but there is also the 
scientific, the eugenic way: Keeping all 
children alive or even birth-control is not 
eugenics. Eugenics stands for selection of 
parents, selection proper breeding conditions 
of health, age etc, in parents; for prenatal 
care, for post-natal care and stimulation 
of health and strengh in babies and so. 
on and so forth. Engenics has not yet 
been given a fair trial. It is therefore not 
wis3 fo pronqunce a judgment on it, even by 
suggestion. As to the value of infant 
mortality and high birth-rate it is biologi- 
cally an extremely wasteful method of pro- ° 
curing social health. It assigns to women a - 
very low place in the scheme of things and 
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it entails an enormous mental suffering and 
unhappiness. If civilisation is a race towards 
a happier state of things, infant mortality must 
‘slow up with its progress and social vigour 
obtained in a more, : beautiful, economical 
and sensible way. 


Prof. Rushbrook Williams on 
“Mother India” 


Prof. L. E Rushbrook Williams reviews 
Miss Mayo’s “Mother India” in The Asiatic 
Review. He welcomes the boldness of Miss 
Mayo on writing on an aspect of the Indian 
question which others always leave untouch- 
ed. Prof. Rushbrook Williams does not 
. appear in his review to have guessed the 


sinister motive of the. authoress in writing a- 


book whose sole object is to lower India in 
the eye of the world. Very strange for one 
of his erudition and intellect; but very 
natural also for other reasons.. Miss Mayo’s 
undemocratic spirit seems fo have pleased 
Prof, Rushbrook Williams. He says: 


_,, Unlike the majority of her countrymen, Miss, 
“Mayo regards democracy with little favour. So 


far from considering it the panacea for all ills,’ 


' whether social or political, she seems’ to be an 
upholder of the heretical doctrine that it isa 
highiy specialized form of government, depending 
for its success upon certain factors that are by no 
means universally present. 


= The learned professor would probably 
discuss liberty or the right to keep one’s 
money in one’s .own cash-box in the same 


vein.’ ; ~ 
But even he fails to admire Miss Mayo’s. 
logic. He says: g 


Where Miss Mayo cites chapter and verse for 
her statements, she proceeds to generalize from. a 
few dozen examples,and to apply this generaliza- 
tion to hundreds of millions. For some of her 
most startling assertions, she cites no statistics at 
all. How does she know “that from one end of 


the land to the other the average.male Hindu of’ 
thirty years, provided he has means to command: 


his pleasures, is an old man; and that from seven 
to eight out of every ten such males between the 


ages of twenty-five and thirty are impotent’? I, 


am quite ata loss here. I should have thought 
that the decennial statistics of the population, to 
say -nothing of’ common observation, would have 


suffered to give the He direct to any such assertion.’ 


Mis8 Mayo may have unchallengeable authority for 
her statement. Ifso, she should surely quote it. 


He sums up though in a different strain. - 


She has illuminated one side of the Indian. 
problem in such fashion that it can hardly succeed. 


for the future in evading the attention which it 
deserves but does not invite. 
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No mention however of her “illumination” 
of many things that do not exist at all or 


only im a very small way. No mention of 
the. overlooking of all good points of Indian 
life. No- mention again of the contempt 
expressed .throughout for India and of the 
inordinate admiration of the British whose 
mis-deeds are conscientiously painted over 
with exaggerated praise all through. 


Yet anothcr Condemnation of 
“Mother India” 


_ M. M. Underhili reviews the ‘above - book 
in the International Review of Missions : 
She writes forcefully against Miss Mayo’s 
silly generalisations and blindness to most 
vital things connected with India. ` The 
reviewer, who is a lady, says: ' 

She was warned, before starting for India, not 
to generalize. And it is possible that slice honestly 
tried not to generalize ; but she has. nevertheless, 
done so, and has produced some quite appalling 
statements. That ‘the Indian girl, in common 
practice, looks for motherhood nine months after 
reaching puberty—or anywhere between the ages 


of fourteen and eight, is simply Snot true. Had 
Miss Mayo given herself bua few years to live 


in India and to watch the family life of even a ' 
small circle of her neighbours. she would have 
known better. Religion in the West forbids much 
which is, nevertheless, sometimes done. Hindu 
custom sanctions much which is, nevertheless, 
usually not done. ,; 


She also condemns Miss Mayo’s strict 
exclusion of all references. to the many 
Indian individuals and institutions working. 
for the betterment of Indian life. 


Tt is hardly fair to report unsavoury details of 
the breach of hygienic laws, or revolting deeds of 
cruelty, whether to man, woman, child or beast, 
with never a word of those who are spending their 
lives in fighting just those very evils. The passing 
mention of ‘Indian volunteer associations, partially 
pledged against Untouchability ,’ which include the 
Servants of India, avowedly political ; Lord Sinha’s 
society for the help of the outcastes of Bengal and 
Assam ; the Brahmo Samaj, and others’ is, as far 
as we can find, the only reference to the existence 
of societies, promoted and carried on by Indians, 
for the social, moral and spiritual uplift of - their 
fellows ; unless the vague statement in the conclud- 
ing chapter ‘that there aré other facts’ is meant 
to cover them. Did Miss Mayo really meet no 
kind-hearted, decent, loving husbands and fathers 
in India ? 

Then there is a general valuation of 
Miss Mayo’s “original” discoveries and great 
insight into Indian thought and feeling. 

In a book announced as ‘totally unlike any other 


book on India’ one would not expect to come 
across that hackneyed statement of the hypothetical ` 
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disappearance from Bengal—given certain circum- 

stances—of virgins and rupees. yet here it is, 
quoted in all sincerity as original. The book shows 
throughout a lack of any background knowledge of 
India ; and, what is more serious, it shows a lack 
of appreciation—one might almost say of power to 
appreciate—in face of a civilization foreign to 
previous experience. For example, Miss Mayo 
quotes freely from Mahatma Gandhi, but has com- 
pletely failed to understand either the man or what 
he stands for in India. One cannot help asking : 
Does Miss Mayo know even now much more of 
Jndia than she did before going ? We doubt it. 
' Her admiration’ of British rule is as great as 
her admiration of India is small, in fact, the former 
depends upon the latter. It is ungracious to accept 
appreciation grudgingly, but we think in this case 
the price is too great. 


America Advised 


A writer in the New York Herald 
Tribune, quoted in Hast and- West asks 
America : : 

“When over 1,200 young people between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-four take their own 
lives In one year (in America); when ‘with the 
present rate of statistics, every marriage will end 
in divorce in eleven vears ; when 80 per cent of all 
crimes are committed by children under eighteen ; 
when 42 per cent of unmarried mothers are school- 
girls under sixteen.ds it not time toring the 
changes on self-denial instead of self-expression ?” 


Intellectual Leaders of China’s Revolution 


Current History gives an account of the 
intellectual leaders of Modern China. We 
are quoting from this account below : 


Liang Cla-chao 


Liang Chi-chao, dean of Chinese letters and 
father of constitutional reform, is now almost sixty. 
His name comes first among the reformers of the 
pen. Mr. Liang was a pupil of the noted scholar 
Kang Yu-wei. They were the leaders in the re- 
forms of 1898, which were so blindly opposed by 
the old Manchu Dowager. Driven out as an exile, 
Liang became an agitator for progress and moderate 
reform. He edited the first daily newspaper in 
Peking. He was editor of a uumber of reform 
papers: Political Opinion, Justice and Hsin Wen 
Magaxine. Traveling in Japan, America and 
Europe, writing continually, Liang returned after 
the revolution of 1911 to take part in the organiza- 
tion of the Government. He was leader of the 
Progressive Party. holding office in a number of 
cabinets. His influence was demonstrated in 1914 
and 1915 when he attacked the twenty-one demands 
of Japan, and again in 1 when he influenced 
the Chinese Government to join with the Allied 
Powers in the World War. Mr. Liang attended 
the Paris Peace Conference. Since 1916 he hag 
given his time to writing and lecturing. He isa 
member of the International Writers’ Club, lecturer 
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at Tsing Hua College, Peking, contributing editor 
to a number of periodicals, and a busy public 
speaker and writer. Every educated Chinese has 
read Liang Ching-chao’s Yen Ping Shih, a collec- 
tion of essays, and other lectures and opinions of 
this scholar. D 
Now known as a conservative liberal Mr. Liang 
in 1898 was a radical. Thè tremendous changes 
since then have left him somewhat behind the 
times. He now leads the Yen Chao Hsi, a party 
committed to political moderation and educational 
reform. His opposition to the Kuomintang and 
Soviet Russia has given him the name of ultra- | 
conservative. Despite all this he is one of the 
leaders in the New Thought movement, a writer 
of beautiful Chinese style, a friend. of new ideas 
and a genuine reformer. If Mr. Liang is not an 
orginal thinker, he is an important popularizer of 
of new ideas. Writing un “Revolution and Reform” 


e Says: 

“Revolution is the law of nature ** Reform 
must begin with the people, not with the officials. 
We must not wait for their reforms. We must 
begin ourselves and save ourselves. We must not 
fear revolution. We must succeed in changing the 
present condition. In China not merely polities 
need reform; all instituiions need the spirit of 
change. We must make a sincere effort to lift the 
common welfare!” (Yen Ping Shih, Vol. IIT) 

In an essay entitled, “Educating the People Is 
China’s Most Urgent Need,” he writes : - 

“China is now in a most dangerous position, 
because she lacks universal education. People 
are masters of a land, the source from which a 
nation gets her strength and stability. There are 
many young people today who worry about China's 
condition, and realize there is a crisis. But it is 
useless if we give attention only to diplomatic 
relations and neglect the fundamental reform of 
the nation. Imperialism prevails everywhere. Is 
STe Cnina lacks reform from the inner 
side $ 

This is the tone of Mr. Liang’s numerous 
articles, editorials and lectures. He is an optimist, 
a progressive, who has been promoting for the 
last thirty years a program of nationalism, consti- 
tutional reform, popular education, holding before 
his-nation the story of the development of the 
modern West and the example of men of courage 
and initiative. Among the impressions I gained 
when I first saw Mr. Liang in June, 1926, in: his 
home at Tsing Hua College, are these: He ig 
a Buddhist of a low scientific order, an, enemy of 
the Marxian view of life, a kind of poetic rationalist 
who has place for religious faith, a champion of 
sane nationalism, an advocate of science, the criti- 
cal method, an admirer of Bertrand Russell, an 
advocate of popular education as the basis of the 
New China and a scholar who has the skill to 
make popular ancient Chinese culfure and new 
Western thought. oC 


Chen Ti-sin 


_ Mr. Chen is now known as an old man, but he 
is still in spirit a revolutionist. Contrasted with 
Liang Chi-chaoehe is an iconoclast, wh) has consis- 
tently opposed the “Old Culture’, “Confucian 
standards must go, filial piety and these conserva- 
tive ethics are fetters which must be broken; 
away with superstition, abolish ‘the idols of the 
past. Destroy the old style of writing and with it 
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the old style of thought, and follow science and 
material forces.” 

Reading a few sections of Mr. Chen’s Wen Tsun 
(Collected Jéssays), the spirit of the man is soon 
discovered. For example,in his essay, “The Des- 
traction of Idols” : 


“May I ask why we should destroy the idols ? 
There are many persons and things that are use- 
less, but are venerated just like idols. A thing 
which is useless, even though it receives honor, 
should be destroyed. * * * All the gods and devils 
in heaven and earth cannot be proved. to be real. 
These pretenses in religion are like the idols which 
deceive men. The term amita Buddha. or the 
word “Jehovah,” or the term “Emperor of Heaven” 
may deceive people. All the spirits which the 
theologians worship are useless idols which should 
be broken. In the ancient days folks were ignorant 
and believed tha: a King was the Son of Heaven. 
They worshiped and honored him, believing that 
his power was greater than any one in his country. 
This idea of divinity permitted the King to reign. 
As a matter of fact, Kings and Emperors are all 
idols. They cannot work miracles; they depend 
entirely on the people. The Emperor Pu Yi, in 
China, and Emperor Nicholas, in Russia, are more 
pitiful than’ the ordinary citizens today, because 
they have lost their kingdoms. These Emperors, 
like the idols of clay and wood, have been des- 
troved and thrown into the rubbish heap.” 

Speaking also of the idols of the nation, family 
and ethics, Mr. Chen ends thus: 


_. “Destruction! Destroy the idols! Destroy false 
idols! Our faith should take the standard of real 
truth. The vain, traditional glory of religion, 
politics and morality are all idols which ought to 
be destroyed. The reality of the universe and our 
own faith can never combine if these idols are not 
swept away !” l , 

Writing on “The Revolution of Literature,” Mr. 
Chen says : 


“Three principles may be written on the banner 
of our revolution: First, to overthrow the ornate, 
flattering, noble literature, and create the simple, 
lyrical, people’s literature; second, to overthrow 
the autiquated, extravagant, classical literature and 
create a new, truthful, realistic literature ; third, to 
overthrow the complex, difficult and scenic litera- 
ture and create the simple, ordinary, social litera- 
ture. * * * European civilization is not only gifted 
with politics and science, but also has great litera- 
ture. I love Rousseau, Zola, Kant, Bacon, Darwin, 
and many I cannot here mention. Is any one in 
China as great asone of these men? If there is 
any ore who will disregard his own honor and 
reputation to join in the fight against the eighteen 
devils (the classical _ scholars who oppose the 
progress and reform in literature) I will drag the 
biggest cannon and be a forerunner in the fight 
against these enemies ! D 

In the recent Controversy Between Science and 
Philosophy of Life, Mr. Chen championed science 
and attacked metaphysics. He states in his preface 
to the collected essays. which make up this contro- 
versy that science is more fundamental than 
metaphysics :. , 
_ “Comte divided the progress. of human society 
into three periods ; we are still in the period of 
religious’ superstition. Do not, the great majority 
of our people still believe in witches, fortune-telling 
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and foolish things? Among -the educated class 
there are many who believe in metaphysics.” 

In another short essay Mr. Chen says : 

“Some one has made the remark that China 
needs three forces—the Russian spirit, German 
science and American capital. [ think we do not 
need_ American. money, but do need to combine 
the Russian spirit and German science. At present, 
people welcome American wealth, but they are 
indifferent to German science, and their greatest 
terror is the Russian spirit.” 


Wu Chih-hur 


Along with Chen Tu-siu goes Wu Chih-hui, - 
author, materialist and radical. Mr. Wu. who is 
now also among the older generation, has become 
one of the boldest of reformers. He is an anarchist, 
a revolutionist, who has suffered exile for his 
beliefs ; but a teacher and warm-hearted democrat 
who is respected for his character and earnest life. 
This touch of autobiography is found in his 
representative essays : 


Wo Cum-nur’s CAREER 


“I am now sixty years old; when the, Emperor 
of Japan determined to reform his empire I was 
seven. From that year I began to learn Chinese 
characters, to memorize the Four Books and the 
Five Classies, and stuff my memory with the 
famous essays. When twenty I became interested 
in critical study of the classics, and a great admirer 
of the Han Dynasty scholars. I hidan ambition 
to write critical studies, and felt exceedingly proud 
to have the opportunity to study thase noble works 
of our “Middle-Flowery-Kinedom.” At that time 
I. wrote inflammatory articl8s to denounce the 
foreign church and instigated people to burn these 
churches. I refuted republicanism by quoting the 
classics, and argued that a great empire must have 
a king. * * * When I was thirty, I came to Peking 
for the examinations, but failed. I lived at that 
time with a successful candidate, Wang Ying- 
mien. One day Chang Chien came to my place 
to talk with Mr. Wang. Chang Chien was a 
student of the Premier, Wong Tasing-ho, and agreed 
with the scholars of the time that they should 
help the Premier to fight the dwarfish Japanese. 
A few months later the emperor issued an edict 
and ordered “give the enemies a decisive blow.” 
Every one thought that the three islands of Japan 
would be crushed in a few days. But the war 
news became more and more disappointing. Four 
months later a General who was responsible for 
the loss of the frontier of Manchuria was beheaded. 
Then Kang Yu-Wei presented his famous memorial 
to the Kmperar, and Liang Chi-chao published lists 
of foreign books for the students of China. At this 
time I followed these great men and tried to 
play a humble part. But how disappointing it is 
that after thirty years have passed our education 
is still ornamental, our industry is still undeveloped, 
the reforms are but changed sign-boards! And 
now people are taking Chinese curios, classical 
criticism and_ so forth as the spiritual civilization 
of the Hast, digging up rubbish from the past to 
eat as divine ambrosia! And today I am still 
obliged to’ write articles such as Liang Chi-chao 
wrote thirty years ago! Ah, you sick man of the 
East, your sickness has really become incurable !” 

Mr. Wu has been an outspoken opponent of 
Tagore, and during the Indian poets visit to 
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Peking, Wu Chis-hui’s rough satire was too much 
for his delicate sensibilities. Mr. Wus style is 
characterized by the use of common language, 
slang, vulgar comparisons, keen humor, bold satire 
and audacity. 


Lu Sin 


Lu-Sin, China’s most eminent fiction writer, is 
a pillar in the New Culture movement. The bearer 
of this well-known pen name, Chou Shu-jen, spent 
ten years studying in Japan. Although interested 
in medicine he spent most of his time, he tells me, 
in reading Russian literature and the literature of 
submerged nationalities. He and his brother, Chou 
Tso-jen, who has been almost as equally prominent 
as his brother and is considered by some to be the 
master of the prose essay in China today, collected 
and translated a number of stories from Russia, 
Poland and: Southern Europe, while they were 
studying in Japan. The two, brothers returned to 
China to give their lives to literary work. Lu Sin. 
like Chekhov, Schnitzler and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, ieft medicine for creative literature. He is 
now 46 and is generally recognized as the great 
realist of contemporary Chinese literature and a 
master of the short story. 


Kuo Moh-joh 


Kuo Moh-joh, the fighting poet and novelist, is 
another example of the man of letters as revolu- 
tionist. He, like all those. previously mentioned, 
obtained his ideas while studying Western thought 
in Japan. Returning to China, he became the 
leader of the ‘Creative Society” and a prominent 
poet and story-writer. He is an active member of 
the Canton revolutiofiary party and recently has 
entered the People’s Army. i 


Hu Shih 


Hu Shih, Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia 
University, is one ofthe youngest heroes of the 
pen, but an outstanding influence among the 
student class. Dr. Hu’s English book, An Outline 
of the Logical Method in China, represents his 
careful scholarship. He is the most prominent of 
the Western-trained men. 


Calcutta’s Drink Problem 


The following extracts are from Abkari : 


During the twelve months April, 1925 to March 
1926, citizens of Calcutta, including Howrah, 
drank in round figures— i 

2,80,000 bulk gallons of country-liquor, | |. 

1.10,000 bulk gallons of imported foreign spirits. 

31,000 bulk gallons Of wine. 
3,00,000 balk gallons of beer, sy, 
7,000 bulk gallons of medicated wines. 

A total of seven and a-quarter lakhs bulk gallons 
of alcoholic liquor. There are no figures for, tari. 
The tari vendors are not required to maintain 
accounts of sales. But it has been computed that 
40,000 maunds of tari were sold in the same period. 


Bengal is falling back in the race for 
prohibition, says the Rev. Herbert Anderson, 
whose speech before the Rotary club is re- 
produced in Abhay, 
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_ The Government ‘of Bengal is much behind its 
sister Presidency Provinces in this matter. The 
Excise Minister of Madras, speaking last week at 
Ootacamund, claimed that his province led India in 
an enlightened Excise policy. It has definitely 
declared for the ideal of Prohibition. Bombay five 
years ago voted for Prohibition in twenty years. 
Bombay City is to-day undér the Prohibiton policy 
of its Government, the drink of the city is rationed, 
and the ration is diminished each year, the Minister 
of Excise informed the Legislative Council at its 
last session that this policy had been so successful 
that five years had seen a decrease in 40 per cent. 
of aA el pear of country liquor. ; i 
_ Can Calcutta afford to ignore what is happening 
in Bombay ? The majority of those who drink in 
both cities are the labouring classes. Their wages 
do not permit of anything being spent on any 
commodity that is not an actual necessity. In the 
Interests of their commercial prosperity, the cities 
of Bombay and Madras have already pledge them- 
selves to help their labourers to become total 
abtstainers. Calcutta must follow or lose its proud 
pre-eminence in the life of India. 


Bengal is abstemious and Calcutta hardly 
so. Why ? Evidently because there are an 
immense number of Europeans, Eurasians 
and other non-Bengalis in Calcutta to push 


up the drink bill. Says the Rev. Herbert 
Anderson : 
It is a remarkable fact, showing ‘what an 


abstemious province Bengal is, that it has only 
one country spirit shop to every 86 square miles of 
its area, and less than two shops for every 
100,000 of its population. That is practical pro- 
hibition. While Calcutta, with a million and 
a quarter people, drinks nearly three lakhs of 
bulk gallons of country spirit, the whole of the 
rest of the province, with 40,000,000, drinks only 
eight lakhs of gallons. And in the matter of 
revenue Calcutta pays to Government the huge 
sum_of 55 lakhs of rupees out of the total for the 
whole province of 128 lakhs or rather less than 


half. 


Selling Human flesh 


The Japan Weekly Chronicle publishes the 
following in the course of a criticism of 
Japan’s system of making virtual slaves of 
Geishas and girl workers generally. We read: 


Past experience and recent revelations show 
that the girls practically become the slaves of the 
masters of the houses and can be sold from one 
house to another as slaves were sold from one 
master to another in America in the times of the 
slave trade. The arrangement is that the purchaser 
of the girl pays so much down to her parents for 
the use of her body. The girl is supposed to be a 
willing agent m such transactions, but in ‘view of 
the stress laid on filial piety and the strength of 
public opinion, the only alternative to meeting the 
greed or need of her parents is suicide. She is 
therefore only a willing agent to this extent. The 
law against ethe sale of human flesh is overcome 
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by the pretence that the master of the house pro- 
vides her with a room for the reception of guests, 
and that the money that she makes goes to pay 
for her keep and her clothes, for the provision of 
which the original loan was contracted. A girl 
who once finds her way into these houses very 
seldom makes her escape as long as she is of 
value to her master, whether for his own house or 
for saie to another. Legally there are means 
whereby she can be freed, but they are so com- 
plicated and require so much strength of character 
on the part of the girls, surrounded as they are by 
bullies, that they are virtually a dead letter. The 
girls are only flang out when they are, diseased 
and worthless, with the flower of their y8uth gone. 
The system is so far officially recognised that the 
police are prepared to protect the owners of the 
houses against any loss that they may suffer from 
the attempts of the girls to run away. In a 
recent case some girls who found their way_ to 
Tokyo were arrested by. the metropolitan police 
as they stepped from the train, and were sent 
back to servitude. The metropolitan. police dis- 
claimed any responsibility, since, they only acted 
on instructions from the police of the town where 
the girls had come from, but their action plainly 
indicates that they regard the girls as the property 
of théir master, who had applied to the local 
police for their return, If there had been anything 
illegal in the matter the master of the house 
would not have gone to the police, to deman 
that his property should be returned to him, nor 
would the police have been so prompt in res- 
ponding to his request. 


This sale of human flesh is not cdnfined to 
the licensed quarters. There are other quarters 
where women are regarded as mere chattels which 
cau be bought and sold. The girls who sell 
themselves to the mills experience a better fate 
than their unhappy sisters, it is to be hoped, 
although many tales are told of their hardships 
and of the disease which lies in the train of these 
hardships. Here again there is a trade in human 
flesh. The girls sell their services in order to 
relieve their parents and, thus bind themselves 
down to a state of servitude for a number of 
years. The mill-owners always protest that they 
are willing workers, but guard them with a 
strictness which seems to show that they are not. 
In the event of any trouble in the mill they can be 
locked into the dormitories by the owners, much 
as if they were their property, and it is very 
exceptional that they should be turned out of the 
dormitories, as happened in a recent strike, where 
the masters, knowing that the girls had nowhere 
to go to, resorted to this end in order to break 
the strike. Times are bad now, and the owners 
no doubt thought that they could dispense with 
the girls’ services. In other directions there is 
also traffic in human flesh. Girls are sold to 
cheap eatinghouses, where they become the 
property of the owner, who can pass them on to 
other houses when he is in need of money or 
even dispose of them to the brothels. Here again 
there seems no chance for the escape of the bird 
once it has got into the net. The men into . whose 
hands she has fallen are violent characters who 
would think nothing of killing her rather than let 
her escape. And the law seems powerless to 
protect her against the passions of evil men. 
Rather the administrators of the law seem to be 
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against her. Public feeling ‘also seems to be 
against her. The debt is regarded as a matter of 
honour which has to be repaid, and if it cannot 
be repaid the girl has to suffer. Even where the 
master of the girl has cheated her, as he always 
does, and got his money back many times over, 
still the original money has to be repaid. And 
when the original money is forthcoming the girl 
runs a great risk, if she is worth keeping, | of 
being forcibly restrained and bullied into refusing 
to accept assistance. : 

This practice of dealing in women’s. flesh, 
whether it be for prostitutes, geisha, mill girls, or 
waitresses, goes on all over the country and isa 
reproach against the nation. It, is stated that, an 
Imperial Ordinance was issued in the early days 
forbidding the pratice, but old _ established practice 
has trrumphed even over an Imperial Ordinance. 
Whether the law could be revised to prevent it 18 
a matter for lawyers to decide. We cannot prevent 
people entering into contracts for the sale of their 
services. This isa practice common in all countries 
and is to some extent a safeguard for the worker. 
But the peculiarity in Japan is thatit is only the 
women workers who have such contracts. The 
men workers are hable to be dismissed at any 
time. This raises the question whether it would 
be possible to forbid contracts which provide for 
an advance of the wages paid. To appeal to the 
moral sense of parents who sell their daughters 
means little relief forthe present situation. The 
law must be appealed to for present relief, and the 
only way to do this seems to be to make any 
advance on wages at the timee of engagement 


illegal. i 


Lord Olivier on Indian Reforms 


The Right Honourable Lord Olivier of 
Ramsden, P. C., K. ©. M. G, ©. B, former 
Secretary of State for India, writes on the 
Indian Reform Question in the Review of 
Nations, Geneva. He says at one place : 


It is presumed that the, Commission to be 
appointed not later than 1929 is to judge whether 
Indians have shown themselves capable_of being 
entrusted with further responsibilties, or deserving 
of that ‘indulgence. by amiable and responsive co- 
operation with the Government in working the 
Dyarchical constitution, The presumption is 
offensive and exasperating to_ self-respecting rte- 
formers, Mr. amsay Macdonald and _ other 
responsible Labour Party sympathisers with the 
Indian Nationalist Movement, have ‘never minced 
words in criticising the futile political. tactics of 
the Swarajist Party in their attitude towards the 
constitution ; but those tactics form no demonstra- 
tion of incapacity. for public administration, which 
is a different thing from political tactics. And 
although we should have advised public-spirited 
Indians to make the best of a bad job by entering 
and taking office in the Councils, unquestionably 
their doing so would have often placed them in 
most unsatisfactory and humiliating positions, to 
which they might well say it was not worth their 
while to expose themselves. For the central fact 
about the Dyarchical system is that an elected 
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memher. by accepting Ministerial office, both 
accepts responsibility or at least inevitably has 
it imputed to him, for things for which he is not 
responsible, and becomes identified with the 
Government which he is bound to support and 
accordingly exposed to the criticism of his own 
Party members, who must necessarily under existing 
conditions act as an opposition. 


Then he criticises the Indian attitude of 
distrust in the British. Says he: 


There still prevails among the foremost 
Nationalists of all sections in India an un- 
conquered scepticism as to the sincerity of British 
statesmanship in its professed purpose of guiding 
India into the position of a self-governing Domi- 
nion. The causes of this scepticism are many and 
various ; but, in so far_as_ the corporate and conti- 
nuous intentions of British Governments can be 
regarded as representing the will of this country, 
it is not warrantable. The purpose has been 
declared on behalf of all political parties, and 
all that impedes its progressive achievement 
is the difficulties involved in transition to 
self-governing machinery.* Those difficulties 
no doubt appear more formidable to Con- 
servatism than to Labour or Wiberalism. But 
no intelligent or well-informed man in this country 
can possibly doubt the good faith in which the 
Montagu-Chelmsford _ constitution was set up: 
the Die-Hards bewail and denounce it because 
they know it was genuine, and its effects irrevo- 
cable. And yet*that constitution was denounced 
in the manifesto of the Swarajist Party for the 
elections of 1923 as knowingly intended to secure 
the. continuance of the subjection of India to 
British exploitation. The charge is intrinsically 
absurd. and Indians weaken their power by this 
misunderstanding. But itis important to under- 


* But is it impossible for all the British politi- 


cal partes to be insincere in relation to India? 
The transitional difficulties, too, are very much 
exaggerated. Editor, M. R. 


=£ = 


That is to say the constitution was 


ly and complaisantly worked 
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stand why it is made. From the point of view of 
Indian Nationalists the constitution is seen as a 
fantastic invention elaborated by academic publi- 
cists for the purpose of affording the appearance 
without any reality of an advance towards respon- 
sible Government. I have pointed out the most 
conspicuous aspect in which it appears illusory, 
and, as Lord Brikenhead hag explained in Parlia- 
ment, where in certain Provinces it was wor 

with comparative success and in the least illusory 
manner this was_ only. achieved by ignoring the 
letter and the intentions of the constitution as 
framed. But the more general aspect in which 
the constitution is viewed, and quite justly, is this. 
Here, its framers appear to have said, is a constitu- 
tion which will allow the Ministers of certain 
departments the appearance of pursuing a popular 
policy with the support of elected representatives. 
subject (as has been observed) to limitations of 
finance over which they have no control, and _ also 
so long as the elected Councils do not vote m a 
manner which embarrasses the Government. So 
soon as they do this, the Government. has power 
to take its own course, both in provincial affairs 
and also in any conflict in the Legislative Assembly. 
vas devised to 
enable the Government, wherever it considered it 
necessary, to go on exactly as it had gone on before, 
executing the policy determined upon by its official 
advisers, And even if it is not expressly made, by 
the conditions laid down in the Act, a condition of 
further advance towards a more democratic system 
that elected Members of Councils shall have humb- 
| _ this constitution 
precisely as the Government desires, at any, rate 
that is the impression produced by the writings 
and speeches not only of the journalists of the 
Die-Hard Press, but even of Conservative Ministers 
in their references to the duty of “co-operation”. 


In fact, one has to go deeper and farther 
back into British-Indian history to unearth 
the many causes that have contributed to 
the growth of this quite warrantable feeling 
of distrust. 
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News and Portraits 


In every sphere of activity—educational, 
political, social and civic—Indian women have 
been gradually faking their rightful place. We 
give below further information regarding 
Miss Fazmar-un-nessa and Miss SARALA 
Guosu, to whose high academic attainments 
we referred last month. | 

Miss Fazinar-uN-Nessa was born in 1905 
at Kumullinamdar, near Karatia, in Tangail, 
in the district of Mymensingh. Her father’s 
name is Mr. Wahed Ali Khan. She passed 
the Matriculation Examination in the Ist 


division in 1921 and got a scholarship of 
Rs. 15, and also J.A. in 1923, and was 
awarded a special scholarship of Rs. 15. 
She passed both the examinations from 
Eden Girls’ College at Dacca. She read for 
the BA. in Bethune College, but appeared 
in the examination as a non-collegiate 
student, aude passed with distinction. She 
has won a first-class first in Mathematics 
in the M.A. Examination of the Dacca 
University. 

Miss Sapata Guosn, a graduate of Bethune 
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Miss Sarala Ghose 
| Photo sent by Sivatosh Gupta, U®S.A. 
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Miss Fazilat-un-nessa 

| Photo by courtesy of Al-Mamun Club, Moslem 
Hall, Dacca University 





Dr. P. Muthulakshmi Ammal Miss Sarah Pothan 
[ Photo sent by Indian News Agency | Photo sent by LN.A. 
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Dr. Miss Jamila Mary Sirajud-Din 
| Photo sent by Prof. R. Sirajud-Din 


College, Calcutta, has this year received her 


Master’s Degree from Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Massachussetts, one of the finest 
institutions of learning for women in America. 
She is one of the most brilliant of students 
her high scholastic attainments throughout 
her college career have been a credit to her 
country. Her amiable and sweet disposition 
and proverbial eastern modesty combined with a 
certain western aggressiveness, writes Mr. Siva- 
tosh Gupta, have helped her fellow-students to 
realize that Indian girls are equal, nay often 
superior, to their western sisters in intellec- 
tual qualities and human attributes which 
constitute the making of the best type of 
women, Having received her Master’s Degree 
in Economics and Sociology last June, 
Miss Ghose is planning to spend the winter 
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at Columbia University, New York City, 
where she will take courses in Psychology 
and Pedagogy, work that will fit her to be 
of even greater usefulness to the cause of 
woman’s education in India when she returns 
home. This summer Miss.Ghose is spending 
most of her time in visiting social welfare 
organizations of New York City and gathering 





Srimati Suhasini Devi 
| Photo sent by Prof. K. M, Gupta 


information. She is also keen about factory 
labor. Miss Ghose has not only evoked popular 
sentiments among her friends for Indian 
girls, but she has aroused the sympathy of 
American educationalists in the problem 
of the Indians woman’s education. She has 
been instrumental in securing a donation of 
51000 from Wellesley College for the 
Maharani Girls’ High School at Darjeeling, 
of which she is a matriculate. 
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Sriatt Sunasinr Devi, daughter of Srijut 
Kailash Chandra Dutt of Tipperah (Bengal), 
has, it is reported, achieved the distinction 
of being the first lady science graduate from 
the Bethune College, Calcutta. She passed 
the last BSc. examination of the Calcutta 
University with distinction and has taken 
up Botany in her M. Se. course at the 
University College of Science. Sreemati 
Suhasini became a widow shortly after her 
marriage at the age of 17. 

Miss Saran POTHAN, B.A„ daughter of Mr, 
Jacob Pothan, editor, The Trivandrum Daily 





Mrs. Hamsa Ammal Doraikannu Mudaliyar 
| Photo sent by R. V. Rao 


News, is the first lady graduate of Trivandrum 
to go in for the law degree. , 

The academic distinction of Miss JAMILA 
Mary Srmasup-pryx,; daughter of Prof. R. 
Sirajud-Din of Lahore Forman Christian College 
deserves special mention in this „connection. 
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Mrs. 


G. Linn Ure 

[ Photo sent by I. N.A. 
Miss Sirajud-Din proceeded to England after 
taking her. 4., degree of the Punjab University. 
There she received the diploma of Technical 
Education (Dip. Tech.) from the London 


University and was subsequently admitted 
to the Ph. D. degree of the University of 
Edinburgh. At present she has been visiting 
Domestic Science Institutions in France, 
Germany and Switzerland. She has been 
appointed as Industrial Instructress for 
women by the Government of the Punjab. 

In British India, Indian ladies are not 
considered fit for holding responsible adminis- 
trative offices. Buta progressive Indian state 
has led the way in this direction by appoint- 
ing a qualified Indian lady in the political 
department. We learn that the Maharajah 
Thakore Shaheb of Gondal has appointed 
Srmatt JamnaBar Devi Styvcnh RATHOD, BA, as 
his Political Secretary. 

This month we have received the news 
of the appointment of some ladies on the 
Municipal boards in different provinces. Mrs. 
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PETER Austin Vas has been nominated as a 
member of the Tellichery Municipal Council. 
Mrs. Hamsa Ammar Dorarkannu MUDALIYAR, an 
earnest social worker among the Vellala 
(Non-Brhamin) community, has been nominat- 
ed as councillor of the Madura Municipality 





Srimati Jamnabai Devi Singh Rathod 
{ Photo sent by R. V. Rao 


and Mrs. G. Linn Ure, o. B. 
elected to the Rangoon Municipal Corporation. 
Social workers all over India would be 


H. has been 


glad to learn that Dr. Muraviaksami 


AMMAL, . 
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Mrs. Peter Austin Vas 
[ Photo sent by I. N. A. 


MB, CM, MLC, Deputy President, Madras 
Legislative Council, has been unanimously 
elected chairman of the Reception Committee 
at the ensuing session of the Indian National 
Social Conference to be held at Madras in 
December next. She is a well-known social 
worker af the province and represented 
India at the International Women s Conference, 


INDIANS ABROAD 


Mr. Andrews’ Statement 


Our readers will remember the attack 
made . by the African Chronicle on Mr. 
Andrews, about which we wrote in this 
section last month. The following is Mr. 
Andrews’ answer to the same : 


7é—13 


“I have apologised, both by cable and letter, to 
the “Star” news-paper, Johannesburg: and I have 
expressed at the same time my deep regret for the 
unfortunate interview, which was given at Lorenzo 
Marques, when,I! was tired out even to the point 
of exhaustion. For I was very deeply grieved to 
find, that it has conveyed a wrong impression to 
Indians, in the Transvaal, who are my friends. 
immediate reference, in the interview, was to the 
condition of the trading class in Lorenzo Marques 
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itself, where (just before the interview) the leading 
members of the Indian community had told me 
that 95 per cent were men, living without their 
families. I had in mind other parts of Africa also, 
which I had recently visited, where the proportion 
was very nearly as excessive. It is true my words 
referred to certain features in the Transvaal as well, 
but not so immediateby. 

In my apology, I very gladly accepted the fact 
(pointed out to me) that in the Transvaal, there 
had been a great improvement in this proportion 
of men to women in recent years. Further, I stated 
that I, had used the word “demoralisation,” in the 
interview, inageneral sense, as referring to the 
deterioration, which inevitably takes place in 
habits of life when large groups of men live 
for a long period in a foreign land without the 
amenities of the family. 

Since the matter has been brought to the notice 
of the press in this country, I would ask leave to 
make my own position clear. During the past 
thirteen years, in every possible way. I have been 
endeavouring to expose the wrong done to hum- 
anity, whenever, either by a system,—such as that 
of Government indentured labour to Fiji; or 
Government recruited labour to Malaya,—or by 
private individual recruiting unregulated, the family 
life is not upheld as sacred., On the whole, public 
opinion, and Government opinion also has not been 
slow to recognise this wrong, when once it has 
been pointed out. As far as Iam aware, I have 
never made any distinction either in my own 
mind or in the press, as to the persons or races 
among whom this principle of. the family life 
(in emigration) was in er of being infringed. 
For instance, I have often written and spoken very 
strongly of the wrong done in the tea plantations 
of Assam, when young Hngtishmen are induced to 
come out from England on salaries which do not 
enable them to live a proper family life, I have 
also written to the English newspapers, in England, 
about the same evil in North Rhodesia and 
Malaya. Furthermore, I have referred to the evil 
which has ensued in Malaya and Singapore, with 
regard to a form of Chinese immigration, which 
(upto quite a recent date) was destructive of the 
family life. 

Every time that I have gone over to Africa, 
I have tried to encourage the family life among 
those who reside there as traders. Whenever the 
family life has been encouraged, as among the 
Ismailia Community, all along the coast ; the Arya 
Samaj members in Nairobi; the Goanese Commu- 
nity at Lorenzo Marques ; the Parsee Community 
and others, the effect has been immediately to 
enhance the idea of Indian national dignity and 
respect. For nothing is more beautiful to witness 
than the love of Indian fathers for their children 
and their homes; and this continually wins a true 
appreciation from those who are only too ready to 
criticise the Indian Community otherwise. I have 
lived in such Indian homes, and know the pure joy 
of it. [ have_ also lived in homes, where there are 
no mother and children to give me their unspeaka- 
bly precious welcome, and I have noticed the 
difference. i, R 

It is true (and it is one of the best answers to 
Miss, Mayo’s book) that Indians have shown in 
Tropical Africa remarkable powers of self-restraint, 
while living under these disproportionate condi- 
tions. It may be remembered, that I collected 
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irressistible evidence on this point, especially 
in Uganda, to rebut the charges of Lord 
Delamere, Major Grogan and others, 
which were published in the | Economic 


Commission Report of 1919. But such self-restraint 
must not be counted on to last for all time, so as 
never at any point to break down. We surely 
ought not to put such a strain on average human 
nature. Besides, there is an inevitable deterioration » 
that takes place; and this prevents the best 
features of Indian civilisation from being brought 
into evidence. 

If Iam asked, finally, whether I would say 
exactly the same things about Englishmen in India, 
I would unhesitatingly say, “Yes”. It 1s a 
principle of humanity for which I am struggling 
and pleading. 

P. S. I note. in “Young India” of October 6th, 
1927, that Mahatma Gandhi has recently made 
the same appeal to the Chetty traders, in Tamil 
Nadu. to take their families with them’ when they 
go out to Malaya and Singapore. 


Lord Bishop of Natal on Indian Question 


Indian Opinion, Natal, writes 


We are deeply grateful to His Lordship the 
Bishop of Natal for the righteous lead he has given 
on the Indian question. In his Charge to the clergy 
and the laity at the recent Diocesan Synod at Maritz- 
burg, an extract from which we publish elsewhere, 
he put the finger on the spet when he said in the 
words of the Rev. Andrews that the 
Indian in South Africa suffered from “the inferi- 
ority complex.” “the constant reminder that they 
were despised, and counted of no account by 
those of another race with whom they were brought 
in close contact everyday.” No greater wrong 
can be done to a people than the destruction of 
its self-respect. Any other wrong is_easier of 
repair than this, the loss of self respect. It destroys 
all the finer and ennobling qualities of the people, 
their righteous ambition, self-help, public spirit 
and clean-livii g, and inevitably degrades them. If 
the Indians in South Africa have not sunk very 
low, it was not because there was anything in 
their surroundings that discouraged it, but because 
of the traditions of their own ancient civilisation. 
Only the other day the Natal Mercury, which 
seems to have made a speciality of creating and 
maintaining an atmosphere of hostility towards 
the Indian community, gave prominence to the 
complaint of a European that an Indian who was 
occupying the front seat among the three back 
seats alloted to non-European passengers on the 
Durban trams and was, therefore, well within his 
rights, did not in all humility vacate his seat in 
favour of the standing Huropean passengers and 
retreat to a seat more to the rear. And the 
European correspondent accused the Indian of 
“insolent pride”! This is a typical instance of the 
way the self-respect of the Indian is being , attack- 
ed, and it also indicates that the Indian has 
resisted the attack. 7 


— m ee 
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Impressions of Kenya 


Mr, R. D. Karve writes in the Democrat his 
impressions of Kenya, which will interest 
all who desire to know about the conditions 
prevailing in that Colony. He writes : 


_ The first thing that strikes the visitors to Kenya 
is that wherever Indians exist in sufficient. numbers, 
they cannot help being sectarian. It is part of 
their nature. In Nairobi, the capital. for instance, 
there is not a single club or other institution where 
all Indians can meet but there is a Cutchi Gujerathi 
Union. a Patel Brotherhood, a Goan Institute, an 
Indian Christian (non-Goan) Union, a Punjebhai 
Club, and there are besides Punjabi Hindus, either 
followers of the Sanatan Dharma or the Arya Samaj. 
these latter being in two camps, vegeterians and 
meat-eaters. The railway administration _ has 
provided three separate Railway Institutes’: Indian, 
Goan and European. Some of these instiiutions 
admit a limited number of outsiders_as a concession, 
but without full rights. It is perhaps natural to 
form groups according to languages, but any 
further subdivision seems very undesirable. Even 
the elections to the Municipality are contested on 
religious grounds. I have not heard of any. religion 
giving special training in. Municipal administration, 
and it is absurd to introduce it everywhere, Apart 
from this, however, the relations of different 
Sections of Indians between themselves and with 
Goans seem to be cordial enough. But why should 
It be necessary to,speak of different sections at all ? 
_ The relations between Indians and Europeans 
in Kenya are, however, Anything but cordial. The 
Europeans, principally British settlers, official and 
commercial employees, try their best as usual to 
behave as if they were supermen, the official class 
being perhaps the least ill-disposed towards Indians. 
One is surprised_to find all kinds of things reserved 
for Europeans. Not only are railway compartments 
so reserved, but cafes, restaurants, hotels, hair- 
cutting saloons, theatres, even rickshaws are. There 
is a dentist in Nairobi who will take Indian patients 
by the back door only. There is a doctor who 
will not go out at night except for European 
patients, though of course he does not announce 
this. In a European shop an Indian customer will 
never be attended to if there is a European 
customer in the shop, and the Indian has not 
the spirit to retaliate in Indian shops. He is out 
to make money and keeps his dignity aside if he 
has any. o. ee 
In fact, the principal reason why the Indian in 
Kenya is disliked so much by the. European is 
that he carries his low standard of living with him 
wherever he goes, and this enables him to 
undersell the European. | Ss Sela a 
Even rich Indians will crowd together in insani- 
tary tenements. If they build houses at all, it will 
be for rent, not for residence. The Indian does 
not go out to settle there. He wants to make his 
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pile and return to his native place. The result has 
been that while European settlers and even Goans 
acquired vast properties when, land was to be had 
almost for the asking, the Indian did not care to 
take if. What is the use of land in a country 
where you do not want to live? Aud if you want. 
to return to your country, the sooner you can clo 
it the better. So expenditure must be reduced to 
a minimum, and we find even the richest Indians 
taking the cheapest seats at a cinema, the only 
one, by the way which admits non-EHuropeans, and 
the only place where other people can sit by the 
side of Europeans. i a ; 

f course, a few exceptional Indians like Mr. 
Phadke, Bar-at-Law, member of the executive 
Council, may be admitted anywhere, even in 
European hotels, because, in a small place, he is 
known to everybody, but that oniy proves the rule. 
Indians are there cn sufferance, but they are_in a 
way indispensable, Attempts have been made to 
get on without them, in the Railway, the Post 
office and elsewhere. But it has alway been found 
that when Indians are not there, the administra- 


- tion becomes more expensive and tess efficient. 


The Indians who had been sent away from these 
services had actually to be taken back. One notable 
instance of this attempt to do without Indians is a 
War Memorial which was_ ostensibly erected by 
Africans and Europeans, only. This show is sai 
to have cost about three times the amount it should 
have if Indians had not been excluded from taking 
any visible part in it. And the samething 
happened everywhere. But the Indians who were 
taken back into the services went back on smaller 
pay. The supply of Indians being unlimited they 
have to make themselves cheap. Every fortnightly 
steamer carries a fresh lot of Indians looking for 
jobs. All except. first class accommodation on 
these steamers is booked for months ahead, and 
the labour market there is being rapidly overcrowd- 
ed. At present Indian employees are making a 
fairly decent living, but the future is not at all 
bright for the mere service-seeker. 

_Politically, Indians in Nairobi secured a great 
triumph in being able to prevent the reservation 
of the better areas for European residence. I am 
told they went so far as torefuse to pay taxes, 
and even went to prison, and ultimately the 
European community had to yield. At present, 
theoretically at any_rate, there is no European 
Residental Area in Nairobi, as became _ clear the 
otherfday when the Government approved of a plot 
in the midst of the disputed area for the proposed 
Indian Hospital. The European community made 
a row and sent a big petiticn to stop it and the 
matter is still undecided, but the principle is 
proved. Indians can and some do buy or build 
bungalows in that area, but the state of feeling 
may be judged by the fact that when an Indian 
does occupy a bungalow near a European, the 
European will vacate it and make room for another 


Indian. 


TO SIAM 


R (Translated from the Original Bengali). 


When the thunder-voiced Prayer of the Three Refuges 
rang from sky to sky across deserts and hills and distant shores, 
the awakened countries poured their rejoicings. 
in great deeds, and noble temples, 
in the rapture of self-dedication, 
in mighty words, 
in the breaking of the bond of self. . e 


At an unheeded, unconscious moment, 
that prayer, wafted by some sudden wandering breeze, 
touched thy heart, O Siam, lived in thy life | 
and shaded it with a branching wealth of well-being. 


A centre to thy revolving centuries, 
an end to thy endeavours, which is Freedom of Spirit,— 
it helped to bind thy people in a common bond of hope, 
to strengthen them with the power of a single-pointed dovotion 
to one Dharma, one Sangha, and one immortal Teacher. 


o 
Let those words, potent with an inexhaustible creative urge, 
ever direct thee to the adventures of new ages, 
light up new truths with their own radiant meaning, `. 
and in one single garland string all the gems of knowledge, 
newly gathered. 


I come tday to the living temple that is one with thee,— 
to the altar of united hearts 
in which is seated on his lotus-seat Lord Buddha, 
whose silence is peace, whose voice consolation. 


I come from a land where the Master’s words 
lie dumb in desultory ruins, in the desolate dust, 
where oblivious ages smudged the meaning of the letters 
written on the pages of pillared stones, 
the records of a triumphant devotion. 


I come, a pilgrim, at thy gate, O Siam, _ 
to offer my verse to the endless glory of India 
sheltered in thy home, away from her own deserted shrine, 
to bathe in the living stream that flows in thy heart, 
whose water descends from the snowy height of a sacred time 
on which arose, from the deep of my country’s being, 
the Sun of Love and Righteousness. 
o 


PHYA THAI PALACE, E 
BANGKOK. RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


OCTOBER 11, 1927. 


NOTES 


Constitutions for India 


We have shown more than once in this 
Review that in federal constitutions where 
there are two legislative chambers, the upper 
house generally consists of an equal number of 
representatives from each state or province of 
the federated commonwealth, and the lower 
house consists of numbers of members 
returned by the provinces or states according 
to their population. We have also shown 
that in the constitution which. India has at 
present, neither in the Council of State nor 
in the Legislative Assembly have the prin- 
ciples, indicated above, been followed. 

We have been repeatedly dealing with this 
topic, because, for the welfare and contentment 
of India.and the provinces, if is necessary that 
the inhabitants of all the provinces should 
enjoy the honour, privilege and right of 
serving the whole country and their respec- 
tive provinges according to their numbers, 
which they do not do under the present 
constitution. If %t be thought undesirable 
or impracticable at present to assign to each 
province a number of representatives in the 
lower house proportionate to its population, 
then the spread of education in it, oreven the 
total revenues collected in if, may be made 
the basis of representation. What we contend 
-Is that some consistent and easily compre- 
-hensible principle or principles should be 
followed in. assigning the number of members 
to each province. We have shown that this 
has not been done. 

And in consequence the inhabitants . of 
the more populous provinces are represented 


inadequately and count comparatively for - 


Jess as citizens. Such a state of things 
cannot be gond for the country. 

There are at present two draft constitu- 
tions before the country. One is to be found 
in the Commonwealth of India Bill, present- 
ed by Mr. Rennie Smith and ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 11 February 
1927. It has been approved in substance 
by the Indian National Convention, and is 
popularly known as Dr. Annie Besant’s Bill. 
The other is the draft constitution for India 
which a number of members of the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party have prepared in con- 
sultation with Indian friends, and which. was 


sent some time ago-by Mr. A. Fenner 


Brockway to some Indian publicists for their 
advice and opinion. , 

Besides these two, the Congress party, 
it is said, are preparing a constitution, It 
is not known whether the persons entrusted 
with the task have finished it. 


Representation in Dr. Annie Besant’s, Bill 


Clause 11 of Dr. Besant’s Bill states that 
“The Legislative Power of the Commonwealth 
lof India] shall be vested in a Parliament 
which shall consist of the king, a Senate and 
a Legislative Assembly, herein called the 
Parliament.” 

In the fourth schedule of this Bill it is 
stated that “the number of members assigned 
to the Provinces for the various legislative 
bodies shall be as follows :— 


Province Senate Legislative Assembly 
Assam ` Assam. 16 
Bengal : . 20 Bengal _ 40 
Bihar and Orissa 20 Bihar and Orissa 40 
Bombay 20 Bombay 40 
Burma 16 Burma i 32 
Central Provinces 10 Central Provinces 20 

ras 20 Madras | 40 
Punjab 16 Punjab 32 


United Provinces 20 


United Provinces 40 


It is not clear on what basis or principle 
the number of members has been assigned 
to the provinces in the two legislative 
chambers of “Parliament.” The principle 
followed in the United States of America, 
which is the most powerful federated com- 
monwealth in the world, is to be found in the 
following extract from the eleventh edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica : 


“In 1787 all the states but three _ had 
bicameral legislatures—it was therefore natural 
that the new national government should follow 
this example, not to add that the division into 
two branches seems calculated to reduce the 
chances of reckless haste, and to increase the 
chances of finding wisdom in a multitude of 
counsellors. There was, however, another reason. 
Much controversy had raged over, the conflicting 
principles ofethe equal representation of states and 
of representation on the basis of numbers, the 
larger states advocating the latter, the smaller 
states the former principle; and those who made 
themselves champions of the rights of the states 
professed tp dread the tyrannical power which an 
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assembly representing population might exert. 
The adoption of a bicameral system made it 
possible to give due recognition to both principles. 
One house, the Senate, contains the representatives 
of the states, every state sending two: the other, 
the House of Representatives, contains members 
elected on a basis of population. The two taken 
together are called Congress, and form the national 
legislature of the United States.” 

In Dr. Besant’s Bill, the Indian Senate, 
unlike the U. S. Senate, does not contain 
an equal number of representatives from the 
provinces, nor has the number been assigned 
according to population. The Legislative 
Assembly, too, has not been constituted 
according any consistent principle that we 
can make out, The following table shows 
the population of the provinces and the 
number of representatives assigned to ‘them 
in the Besant Bill :— 


Province Population Senate yest 
Assam 7,606,230 8 16 
Bengal 695,3 20 40 
Bihar & Orissa  34.002,189 20 4G 
Bombay 19,348,219 20 40 
Burma _ .  13,212192 16 32 
Central Provinces 13,912.760 10 20 
Madras 42,318,985 20 40 
Punjab 20 685.024. 16 32 
United Provinces 45,375,787 20 40 


The table makes it clear that the basis 
of population has not been followed in the 
representation given to the provinces in the 
Senate and the Legislative Assembly. 

Moreover, the minority of the population of 
British India. inhabiting Assam, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Burma, Central Provinces and the 
Punjab, has been given afar larger number 
of representatives than the majority, inhabiting 





Bengal, the United Provinces and Madras, 
as the following two tables will show :— 
THe Mascoriry peek 
aas . : egislative 
Province Population Senate E 
Madras 42,318,985 20 40 
U. P. 45,375,787 , 20 40 
Bengal 46,695,536 20 40 
Total 134,390,308 60 120 
Tus Mryorrty, 
Province Population Senate L.A. 
Assam 7.606,23 8 16 
Bihar and Orissa 34,002,189 20 40 
ombay 19,348,219 20 4Q' 
Burma : 13.212.192 16 32 
Central Provinces 13.912.760  »10 20 
Punjab 20.685,024 16 32 
Total 108,766,614 90 180 


It is clear from these tables that in both 
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the Senate and the Legislative Assembly Dr. 
Besant’s Bill gives the minority of the 
inhabitants of British India 50 per cent. more 
representatives than the majority. In India’s 
present constifution the group of provinces 
containing the minority of the inhabitants of 
British India have 18 percent. more Indian 
elected representatives in the Lagislative 
Assembly than the group containing the 
majority. Therefore the Besant Bill diseri- 
minates far more against .the majority 
than the present constitution. In the 
United States of America the framers of the 
constitution tried to counteract “the tyrannical 
power” of the majority. In India both the 
bureaucratic and the pro-people framers of 
constitutions have invested the minority with 
preponderant power. What is the reason ? 
From the statistical publications of the 
Government of India, it is not possible to 
state accurately how much revenue is collected 
in each province. For this reason we are 
unable to prove what is a fact, vex, that 
neither in the present constitution of India 
nor in that contained in the Commonwealth 
of India Bill have the total revenue collections 
in each province been made the basis of 
representation. What can be demonstrated 
is that the basis of the Humber of literates 
in each province has not. been followed. 
In previous issues we have shown that this 
basis has not been followed in India’s 
present constitution. The following table 
poe our statement as regards the Besant 


Senate 


Province Literates Literates in Logislative 
English Assembly 
Assam 483,105 70,809 8 16 
Bengal 4,254,601 773,161 20 40 
Bihar & Orissa 1,586.57 ! 132,062 20 40 
Bombay 1,645,533 276,333 20 40 
Burma 52,043 113,413 16 32 
Central | : 
Provinces 633,293 62,736 10 20 
adras 3,621,908 398,883 20 40 
Punjab 833,492 139.535 16 32 
United. : . | 
Provinces 1,688,872 175,239 20 40 


Representation in the I. L. P. Bill 


Though the Independent Labour Party as 
a whole is not responsible for the Bill sent 
to some publicists in India by Mr. A. Fenner 
Brockway, we have called it the I L. P. 
Bill for brevity’s sake. In this Bill, too, 
neither in the Senate nor in the Legislative 
Assembly has either the basis cof total 
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population, the basis of totalrevenne collections. 
or the basis of the total number of 
literates (in the Vernacular or in English) 
been followed, as the following figures will 
show :— 


Province Senate yids 
Assam 13 26 
Bengal B38 66 
Bihar & Orissa 33 66 
Bombay 32 66 
Burma 26 52 
Central Provinces 17 34 
Madras 33 66 
Punjab 26 52 
United Provinces 33 66 


In this draft constitution, too, the minori- 
ty has been given 50 per cent. more repre- 
sentation than the majority, and it is, there- 


fore, far more unfavorable to the majority 


than the present constitution, as the following 
tables prove : 


Toe MAJORITY 


Provinee Senate eee 
Madras n 33 66 
U. P. g D9 66 
Bengal 33 ; 66 
99 = 1I% 

The Minority 

Assam 13 26 
Bihar & Orissa 30 66 
Bombay -83 66 
Burma 26 52 
Central Provinces 17 34 
Punjab 26 52 
Total 148 296 


Local Bodies 


There are some 750 municipalities in 
India, about 1500 district and local ` boards, 
and from twelve to fifteen thousand village 
panchayats under various names—all under 
statutory provision. The municipalities and the 
district and local boards altogether administer 
about 25 crores of rupees annually. How 
much the village bodies spend every year 
is not to be found in the reports. 
amounts must come up to crores in the 
aggregate. . 

The powers and functions of these local 
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bodies differ from province to province. The 
laws under which they have been constituted 
are available. It would do much good if 
some one compared their constitutions, 
powers and functions in different provinces. 
We should be glad to publish an article of 
moderate length on the subject. All our 
attention is given to high politics. We 
should not be blind to the fact that paro- 


chial polities has much to do with the 
welfare of the country. 
Another interesting and instructive 


article would be a comparative one dealing 
with what local bodies have been able to 
achieve for sanitation, drainage, water-supply, 
education, ete, in the rural areas in 
different provinces. We should welcome 
such an article also. 


[a 


Dr. Seal At the Mysore Economic 
Conference 


At the Mysore Economie Conference, 
before presenting his report as chairman of 
the Board of Education, Sir Brajendranath 
Seal made an important speech. He said in 
part :— 


_. What is principally to be borne in mind in organ- 
ising a State system of education is_ that the 
primary grade of general education should lead up, 
either to the primary technical training, or, in the 
case of those who have the means or the aptitude, 
to. the secondary grade of general education ; that 
this last, again, should lead up either to the 
secondary technical course. or in the case of those 
who have the means or the aptitude, to the under- 
graduate -grade of general education ; and finally, 
that this university undergraduate grade should 
lead either to university technological or professional 
training or to graduate and post-graduate training 
in pure science or humanities. It is also necessary 
to bear in mind thatthe last year (or last two 
years) of every grade of general education, whether 
the primary, the secondary or the university grade, 
should comprise as optional courses, certain special 
technical {or vocational) studies or mixed courses 
which may be preparatory to the next following 
grade of technical education. 

He then outlined the complete scheme as 


follows : 


There will. be for the present, under 
existing conditions, six different types 
levels of _ vocational training:—(1) Type 
1,._ which will | provide mixed vocational 
and general education of an elementary grade, in 
post-primary continuation schools, or in practical 
classes of middle schools, for training pupils who 
will grow up to be handicraftsmen, agricultural 
labourers, industrials engaged in cottage industries, 
unskilled mechanics. i 

(2) Type 2, mainly vocational, for skilled trades 
and industrigs,—in trade schools, industrial schools 


our 
and 
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agricultural schools, ete., to turn out skilled artisans 
who will grow up tobe master workmen. These 
should, properly speaking, be post-middle continua- 
tion schools, and should devote some part of the 
working time to general education ; (3) Tyne 8, 
prevocational training or vocational bias. added as 
a subsidiary and correlated element to liberal 
education in high schocis—to_ train students who 
after leaving school may | l 
callings in life, in the first instance as apprentices 
(more or less) in the vocations or callings concerned 
or to continue their vocational preparation in 
polytechnics, or commercial or  sub-professional 
schools, or in the technology departments of a 
university : (4) Type 4 mainly vocational, with 
instruction in applied science, in technical institutes 
or engineering or medical, commercial or other 
sub-professional schools or colleges. outside a 
university—to turn out foremen. suh-overseers, 
snh-assistant surgeons. sanitary inspectors, clerks 
and lower-grade accountants, ete. ; (5; Type-5, a 
mixed liberal and technological type, such as 
diploma courses in technology or commerce in the 
intermediate and post-intermediate stages of a 
university followed by workshop or farm training 
for a number of smaller chemical or other scientific 
industries (agricultural or manufacturing), or for 
subjects like commerce, teaching, etc. This type 
ill turn out men who will run small industrial or 
business concerns on a proprietary basis, or be 
overseers and supervisors in mills. farms or 
factories, and will be eventually fitted to be 
entrepreneurs and captains of industry ; (6) Type 6, 
technological or professional—of the university 
graduate or post-graduate stage—to turn out men 
for the learned professions, or advisers _ or scientific 
experts in mills and factories, or superintendents of 
Government farms and workshops, researchers, etc. 


Dr. Seal concluded by observing : 


I have in every case characterised both the 
type of training, the level of efficiency, and the 
place in the social economy kept in view, but these 
various grades are to be considered, not as uncon- 
ected with or independent of one another : they are 
mutually filiated as grades of one continuous and 
integrated national system of educational organisation, 
at once cultural and vocational, and it will be a 
main obiect of that organisation, when it is ready, 
to devise easv lines of transition from one stage 
to the next higher one, by means of tutorial elssses, 
summer schools, evening classes, one-year_ classes, 
or adult schools, with the help of University 
Extension Movements, Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciations, Trade Unions, Educational Settlements, 
Social Survey Groups, and similar other voluntary 
associations that spring up in modern progressive 
society. , SE 
(his scheme, which Dr. Seal had outlined 


in his Bombay Convocation Address also, 
should engage the attention of the holders of 
the education postfolios of the Governments 
of India and the Provincial Governments, and 
of those in charge of education in the Indian 
States. : 


The Revival of Hinduism 
The prescribed formula for the revival 


desire to enter on 
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of Hinduism is Shuddhi, Sangathan and the 
removal of untouchability. In the Punja 
Bhai Parmanand has started the Hindu 
Samyavad or Hindu Equality movement, 


which is more thorough-going aud aims 
at the abolition of all distinctions of 
caste. Even in Modern India, this 
is an old idea, on which part of the 
social reform activities of the Brahmo 
Samaj is based. -The Brahmo Samaj 
also advocates the worship of one 
God, instead of the worship of many gods 


and goddesses. The Arya Samaj, too advocates 
the worship of one Supreme Being, adding 
to it a belief in Vedic infallibility and re- 
taining the Hindu ceremony of homa. Some 
years ago Mahatma Gandhi declared that he 
was not a worshipper of images or 
idols, which did not rouse the feeling of 
réverence in his mind. He also ‘published 
in Young India verses from Hindu 
Shastras in support of monotheistic worship, 
compiled for him by Principal Dhruva 
of Benares. He did this probably because he 
felt that the worship of one deity, in addition 
to being philosophically true and spiritually 
on a higher level than polytheism, makes for 
national unity and strength. He has enjoined the 
abolition of the purdah, advécated the marriage 
of child-widows and condemned child-marriage. 
These are all points of contact with what 
the Brahmo Samaj has professed and practised. 
But he is a believer in Varnashram Dharma 
according to his own interpretation. These 
“ideal” four castes, however, do not and can- 
not exist. On the whole, the religious and 
social principles for which the Brahmo 
Samaj stands have been finding favour with 
Indian leaders of various groups. 


The League of Nations and 
“Weaker Nations” 


The Leader opines :— 


Ina world where the weaker nations do not 
often get justice against the stronger ones, where 
people of one nation live in constant dread of 
another, where nations are groaning under the 
burden of armaments and other martial prepara- 


tions, the importance of an organization like the 


League cannot be over-emphasized. 


This is true. But we have to consider 


which are the weakest: nations. Among 
the peoples of the world some are 
independent and some are ina state of 


subjection. A. country which is in a state 


~ 
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‘of subjection, even if its area and population 
ara large, is really weaker than small 
independent countries. We have shown’ 
in previous issues of this Review that 
the greater portion of the habitable 
surface of the earth and its inhabitants 
-aro under subjection to foreign peoples. 
It is these enslaved weak peoples who require 
to be protected against wrong and injustice 
aud oppression at the hands of their masters 
more than the small and weak independent 
nations, who also undoubtedly require 
protection. But we are not aware that there is 
anything in the articles of the covenant of 
the League or in. the constitution and rules 
of any League body which can give subject 
peoples any hope of redress. If anybody: 
knows of such things, we shall be glad to 
learn from him. Needless to say, we are not 
' referring to the so-called mandated territories 
whose population is not. large and which 
possess the right of representation of grievances 
on paper. 


Scindia Steam Navigation Co. Ltd 


The speech of the chairman of this 
Company, Mr. Narottam Morarjee, delivered 
at its recent 8th ordinary general meeting, 
contains many Interesting items of informa- 
tion. It has been adding to the number of 
steamers owned by it, and also trying to 


man its boats with competent and qualified 
Indians. Oa this latter point Mr. Morarjee 
said : 


The policy of manning your steamers with 
officers and engineers recruited in India has been 
receiving the careful attention of your Directors. 
Last year out of the 63,officers and engineers 
employed_on your seven steamers, 30 were brought 
out from England and 33 were appointéd in India, 
This year we have at present In our fleet 23 offi- 
cers and engineers brought out from England and 
41 selected from this country. We are trying to 
engage, as far as possible, men in this country 
possessing the necessary qualifications. 

Witha view to encourage our countrymen to 
man our steamers as officers and engineers, you 
will be glad to learn that, as indicated by me in 
my speech last year, six engineers were sent to 
England to enable them to undergo further training 


in the schools and marine workshops there for the. 
purpose of qualifying for higher certificates of com-. 


petency as engineers. We hope when they return 
to India duly qualified, they with be able to fill 
higher posts in the steamers of the Company. 

I told you last year that two of our apprentices 
who obtained their certificates of competency of 
the Board of Trade as second mate were appointed 
as juntor officers on the steamers of the Company. 

Ti—14 
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Two more apprentices will shortly be. sitting, for 
their examination as second mate. Seven more 
apprentices are undergoing their period of appren- 
ticeship on our steamers. We have been receiving 
a number of applications from young lads from 
differeat parts of the country requesting us to take 
them as apprentices on our steamers. Owing to the 
limited number of our steamers, we regret, it is not 
possible for us to take them all on our boats. We, 
however, propose to increase the accommodation 
on some of our steamers for taking such. appren- 
tices and when all our three new steamers will be 
m commission, we hope to Increase the number of 
apprentices. 

All the maritime provinces of India 
ought to help this Company with cargo as 
well as with officers to man its steamers. The 
young men of Bengal along with those of 
other maritime provinces. should apply for 
apprenticeships. Those who? can afford to 
go abroad should learn ship-building, marine 
engineering, etc, in foreign countries. 


A Strange Coincidence 


Asan example of how presumably the 
minds of great persons. think alike, we offer 
the following instance of remarkable coinci- 
dence to our readers. 

On page 67 of the recently published(1927) 
brochure on The Hos of Seraikella’’ by 
Anathnath Chatterjee, M. B., B. S. and. 
Tarak Chandra Das, M. A., which forms No 1 
(New Series) of the Anthropologital Papers 
of the University of Calcutta, there occurs 
the following paragraph :— 

“Judged by the head length, we find that the 
Hos are more variable than the Bavarian, Aino and 
English and less variable than the French. Judged 
by the head breadth, they are less variable than 
the Bavarian, Aino, French and English. Accordingly 
it would appear that our series is quite comparable 
in homogeneity with any modern series.” 

On page 424, Biometrika, Vol. 1,1901- 
1902, in her memoir on “The. Nagada crania” 
Miss Cicely D. Fawcett writes : 

“Judged by length we see that for both sexes 
the Naqada series is less variable than Baan 
Aino, French and English. Judged by breadth the 
Nagada are more variable than the Aino, less than 
French and English and differ little from the 
Bavarian skulls. Accordingly it would appear that 
the Naqada series is quite comparable in 
homogeneity with any modern series” 

Excepting for slight alterations, not only 
the language but even the different series 
compared im the two above. quotations are 
strangely identical. As there is a gap 
of two and a half decades between the 
writings of Miss Fawcett and those of the 
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Indian authors, we suppose we cannot ascribe 
the coincidence to thought-reading, but it 
undoubtedly furnishes a notable instance of 
the unity of the human mind ee of 
time and space ! 


QQ. 


How Bengal Is Handicapped 


If the people of any area run the risk 
of getting beaten in the race for progress, 
the fault to some extent is certainly theirs. 
But extraneous causes may to a great 
extent obstruct their march It is our 
purpose to indicate in this note some of 
these extraneous causes, so far as Bengal 
is concerned. 

When the partition of Bengal, effected by 
Lord Curzon, was “unsettled”, it was done 
by means of a fresh partition., In the old 
administrative province of Bengal, in which 
Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur were in- 
„cluded, Hindus were in a majority. ‘In 
partitioning this old province in the way 
Lord Curzon did, one of his objects was to 
give the Musalmans a province in which 
they were to be in a majority. In the new 
partition by which the first one was undone, 
that object remained fulfilled. But it is not 
any communal . gains or losses to which we 


intend to draw attention in this note. By 
_ the new partition Bibar and Orissa were 
separated from Bengal. Bengal has not 


objected and cannot object to this, because 
Bihar and Orissa have a perfect right to be 
independent provinces. What is objectionable 
in the new partition is that some regions 
which have all along formed parts of the 
‘linguistic and geographical province of 
Bengal were separated from it, such as the 
‘district of Manbhum, parts: of the Santal 
Parganas, ete. These include some of the 
richest mining areas. They are healthy, too, 
and comparatively sparsely populated. For 
these reasons. they afforded room for ex- 
pansion for Bengal in various senses, Such 
expansion is more difficult, now than if these 
areas remained parts of the administrative 
province of Bengal. 


Bengal. These separated 
areas could have provided some means of 
solving these problems to a greater extent 
than now, if they had not been severed 
from Bengal. 
Bengal is one of the unhealthiest regions 
of India, as Dr. Bentley’s latest report shows. 


- So there is 


The problems of ill- 
health and unemployment are very acute in ' 
- Bengali-speaking |, 
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But though the most populous and the rich- 
est source of revenue, Bengal of all the 
major provinces gets the smallest allotment 
of revenues.for her provincial requirements. 
little money available for 
improving the sanitary condition of - Bengal, 
as well as for adquate medical relief. 

A good many districts of Bengal could 
produce plenty of erops of various kinds, 
if there were irrigation works there. But 
there are no productive irrigation works in 
Bengal! This is the case with Bihar and 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur also, for the sin 
probably of having once formed part of the 
administrative province of Bengal. 

The mileage of productive works in 
operation in the provinces is as- follows :— 


Province ag hear and Distributories 
Madras 4.049 8,303 
Bombay 5,608 T34 
United Provinces 1,459 8,805 
Punjab 3,438 13,119 
Burma 322 832 
Central Provinces 211 846 
N.-W. F. Province 88 ‘200 
Bengal Nil Nil 
Bihar and Orissa Nil - Nil 


£ - : .¢ 3 : 
The mileage in operation of unproductive 
works is as follows :—— 
Main Canals and ' 


Province Branches Distributories 
Madras 751 705 
Bombay 1,598 | 1106 
& Bengal 60 254. 
Wek. l ` 428 1,362 
Punjab 160° 152 
Burma Nil Nii 
Bibar and Orissa 764. 2,152 
Central Provinces 69 1,402 
N.-W. E. Province 144 346 
Baluchistan 8 71 

The absence of irrigation works is one 


reason why agriculture cannot make adequate 
progress in. Bengal. The jute duty brings 
annually to the coffers of Government some 
3/5 lakhs of rupees. If Bengal were not 
robbed of this amount, both her -sanitation 
and agriculture could improve to some extent. 

Owing to the allotment of totally inade- 
quate revenues fo Bengal her Government 
cannot spend as much on education as it 
ought to. She is the most populous of sll the 
provinces, but (in 1924-25) Government funds 
spent on recognised institutions amounted to 
Rs. 1,71,38,548 in Madras, Rs. 1,84,47,165 in 
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Bombay, Rs. 1,72,28,490 in the United Pro- 
vinces and Rs. 1,33,82,962 in Bengal. The 
expenditure from fees, however, contributed 
by the scholars, was in the same year 
Rs. 84,32,991 in Madras, Rs. 60,138,969 in 
Bombay, Rs. 42,14,354 in the United Pro- 
vincés and Rs. 1,46,36,126 in Bengal. No 
people can make all the progress in education 
it is capable of without adequate State help. 
Bengal has not been getting this adequate 
help. She has made some progress mainly 
by self-help. The reward for her thirst for 
knowledge has been inadequate State help. 

It has been repeatedly shown in this 
Review how to Bengal, along with some other 
provinces, has been assigned a number of seats in 
the Legislative Assembly totally out of proportion 
to her population, extent of literacy and revenue- 
` ylelding capacity. Intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, this is one of the things which robs 
her of opportunities of doing good to India 
and herself We have shown in a previous 
note how Dr. Besant’s Bill and the I. L. P. 
Bill seek to perpetauate this injustice in an 
aggravated form. 


. Tbe “Jawless” laws, regulations and 
ordinances of, the British Government have 
hit Bengal very hard. Large numbers of her 
sons have occasionally been sent to jail for 
the edmmission of technical political offences. 
Numbers have been deprived of their liberty 
for an indefinite period without , trial of any 


sort and without even the formulation of . 


any definite charges. One hundred and forty- 
six of them continue to languish in jails or 
in unhealthy villages. They are kept in 
conditions which have resulted in some 
deaths, some cases of insanity, some cases 
of . contraction ‘of tuberculosis and other 
serious diseases, and in a general breakdown 
of health. 

{t would have been a grievous wrong 


if the detention of these persons served to. 


check only the political activities of Bengal. 
But it is a blow to other _movements as 
well, It has always been observed that 
among these detenus there were some of the 
best young social workers and organisers of 
Bengal. For that reason it has always been 
believed that many of them, if not all, have 
been laid by the heels solely or mainiy for 
their activities In connéction with education, 
sanitation, rural economy, etc. So, by their 
internment or incarceration, Bengal has‘ been 
deprived of some excellent social workers. 
Nay more; the feeling has been produced 
that if any one shows great zeal and efficiency 
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in independent social work in the villages, he 
runs the risk of losing his liberty directly and 
perhaps his health and life, too, indirectly. Thus, 
on the one band, the State does not give sufticient 
money to Bengal for - promoting sanitation, 
education, agricultural development, etc., and, 
on the other, discourages truly independent 
private effort in these directions by its policy 
of depriving men of their liberty without 
trial and without formulation of definite 
charges. 

What we have written above finds some 
support from the following paragraphs taken 
from Forward, dated the 25th of October. 
last : 


Sj. Himansu Kumar Bose, who was recently 
released from internment at Debiganj (Jalpaiguri) 
was arrested under the Ordinance in October 1924. 
While in the Alipore Central Jail, 1925, a very high 
police official ( European ) -and Rai Bhupendra 
Nath Chatterjee saw him in the jail. They dis- 
cussed the nature of the allceations against him. 
The detenu repudiated all suggestions of complicity 
in criminal conspiracy. 

European Police Official :---[ know you were 
not connected with any anarchist party or group. 
But you are more dangerous, We are not afraid of 
those who handle bombs and revolvers, because 
they may be caught redhanded. You were founding 
asrams (social service institutions) in the. villages, 
establishing libraries in the village areas, and 
conducting national papers. You were a worker 
in the Ramkrishna Mission ( a Religious and 


-Social Reform and Service Mission founded by 


Swami Vivekananda, so named after Ramkrishna 
Paramahansa. The Mission now has branch 
organisations throughout the country and devotes 
attention to flood and famine relief work and 
education of backward areas and classes). And 
you were “injecting” nationalism in and through 
that Association, especially among the students 
and young men who come into touch with the 
Mission’s work and organisation. 

The European Police official went on :--- You 
were helping in spreading nationalist ideas among 
the masges, and you realise itis difficult for us 
to “check” the growth of ideas among .the 
masses. 

And the official concluded with some emphasis 
---You are more dangerous. 

The Rai Bahadur saw through the weakness of the 
European official’s position and interposed :—Y ou 
were selling away copies of the book—"Kanailal” 
( a Bengali book by Matilal Roy of Prabartak 
angha, Chandernagore) ; did you not ? 

Detenu Yes, Í did, but the book. was not 
proscribed then. What was the harm in selling 


‘ copies of a book, the sale of which was not forbidden 


by any law, rule or regulation ? 
The above conversation between the detenu 


-and the Police officials will give, the readers an 


idea of the ature of the “crime” or “guilt” o 
the Bengal detenus. It confirms the: public e 
that the police shots have been aimed at legitimate 
political and social work, at open movements and 
against any organisation that would promote self- 
help .and patriotism. The detenu in question is a 
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j s > is Ly oe 
near relation of Sj Aswini 


Barisal. 


Packing of the Calcutta University ` ` 
| Syndicate ? i 


It bas been alleged that, under the 
present Vice-chancellor, the Calcutta University 
Syndicate has been packed with Government 
servants. But what are the facts ? 

From the Calender for 1927 
that there are now only 


it appears 
six Government 


servants as syndics, wiz, the Director’ of 
Public Instruction, Principals Sterling, 
Barnardo and Adityanath Mukherji, Khan 


Bahadur Ahsanullah and Mr. Macdonald. But 
in 1°16 there were nine officials, namely, the 
Director of -Public Instruction, Principals 
Wordsworth, Satischandra Vidyabhusan, 
Calvert and Heaton, Mr. Peake, Mr. S. C. 
Mahalanobis, Dr. U. N. Brahmachari and Mr. 
J. N. Das Gupta ; and in 1917 there were 
eight official Members, vix., the preceding 
nine with the exception of Mr. Peake. 

We think that even six officials in a body 
consisting of eighteen members is too large a 
dose of officialism, But for this proportion of 
officials the present Vice-chancellor is not 
responsible ; and those who could tolerate a 
larger proportion during the regime of some 
of his predecessors should not fall foul of 
him for the present smaller proportion, 


\ Tare 


The Vice-ohancellor and Examinees 


The story that the fate of 60 candidates 
whose cases deserved consideration was 
decided by the casting vote of the V.-0. is 
not borne out by the Syndicate Minutes. It 
is easy for irresponsible anonymous writers 
to make these allegations. Neither the V.-C. 
nor any other conscientious member of the 
Syndicate can refute these misrepresentations: 
by publishing the speeches and votes at the 
Syndieate, because Syndicate discussions 
are by law confidential. The object. of the 
‘ baseless canard is to prejudice ignorant un- 
_ suocessful candidates against the V.-C. as 
their enemy. ‘Every : year the Syndicate 

draws a line beyond which grace marks are 
not to be given. The same old practice must 
, bave been followed this year, «Those boys 
who were just below this border line will 
feel aggrieved. But this ‘happens every year, 
aud pelnie new has been done by the new 
> . ù 


Kumar Dutt of 


J. R. Barrow, luspector of 
Schools, Presideney DIY., 


chandra Bose, University 


Dr. H. Stephen, Professor 
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One of the lies published against the V.-C. 
is that out of communal partiality, he passed 
a number of Muhammadan candidates by 
giving them grace marks. Now, what are 
the facts? A reference to the printed 
Minutes of the Syndicate (loth July, 1927) 
shows - that the Principal of the Calcutta ` 
Madrasah wrote to the Syndicate pointing out 
certain irregularities in the Matriculation 
Urdu paper, and that the Syndicate resolved 
to accept the recommendation of the paper- 
setter. : . 

Similarly in I. A. Arabic, many questions 
were set from outside the Course, through ` 
the paper-setter being not informed of the 
exact names of the extracts set for 1927. 
When the mistake was pointed out by some 
lecturers and paper-examiners, allowance was 
made for this mistake by order of the 
Syndicate. Is it argued that no justice 
should be done to a candidate if he happens 
to be a Moslem ? Where was the partiality 
of the V.-C.? 


Fatman 


Fellows Appointed During Mr. Sarkar’s 
Vice-Chancellorship 


Vacancy e. „Successor 
Aminul Islam A. S, M Latif-ur- 
(Mahomedan, Govt. Rahaman + 


servant | 
G. C. Bose, Principal, 
Bangabasi College 
Abanindranath Tagore, 
Khaira Professor 
Sir G. Rankin, then 
puisne Judge 


. J, Choudhury, Secretary, 
Ripon College . 
Dr. Jnanendranath 
Mukerji, Khaira Professor 
Justice B. B. Ghose, 
puisne Judge 
Matlub Ahmad Chou- 
dhury, successor of Mr, 
Barrow as Inspector of 
Schools Presidency Div. 
R.N. Gilchrist, IL B. S 
Charuchandra Biswas, 


transferred to Dacca 


Egerton Smith, I. E. S. 
Surendranath Mullick, 


aki Vakil 

Dr. P. Bruhl, University Dr. Sunitikumar-, 

Lecturer Chatterji, University 
Lecture 

Dr. Meek, Head of the Prof. Benoykumar Sen 
Department of Physics Ofig. I. E. S. & Head 
(when first made a of the Departmeut of 
fellow) Presidency History. Presidency 


College 
Abdul Ali, M. A., servant 


_ College 
Justice Zahid R. Z. 
of the Govt. of India 


Suhrawardy, Servant of 
Govt. of India 
_ _ Dr. Heard, Dr. Green Armitage 

Ral Bahadur Abinash- Dre. Debendramohan 


Bose, University 
rofessor 
Dr. Mrigendralal Mitra, 
Private doctor 


Dr. Ewan, Professor 
S. C. College 


servant 
Sir Kailas C. Bose, 
Private doctor 


S. C. Colleze when first 
appointed - 


t 


, All others have been ‘reappointed without 
any change. 

Under the Regulations, 45 per cent. of 
the nominated Fellows must be persons en- 
gaged in the teaching profession. School- 
Inspecting Officers have always been counted 
as members of this class. Taking teachers, 
ex-teachers and only one Inspecting officer 
into our account, the Senate in September 
1927 had 78 nominated Fellows out of 
whom 53 (or 68 per cent) are teachers, and 
mot a bare 45 per cent. 

The Registered graduates in December 
1926 elected 3 Fellows (besides a doctor) and 
out of these 3 only one was a teacher, 


namely, Mr. Satishchandra Ghose of the 
Post-graduate Department, while veteran 
teachers like Dr. Sisirkumar Mitra, Dr. 


Hemendrakumar Sen (both University pro- 
fessois) and Professor Khagendranath Mitra 
= were defeated at the election. Could Govern- 
ment have made a more unacademic selection ? 

Much has been made of the cessation 
of Justice Zahid Subhrawardi’s Fellowship in 
January 1927. The University Calendars 
show that Mr. Zahidur-Rahim (Suhrawardi) 
passed the Entrance Examination from the 
Dacca Madrass& in 1881, declaring his age 
as 15 completed years. Therefore in 1927 
he must have been above -61 years of age 
and must have retired from the High Court 
Sench under the age rules a year earlier, 
unless the learned judge: has “corrected” his 
age by a sworn affidavit. He cared so little 
for the Senate that a search among the pub- 
lished Minutes of the ‘University shows that 
in one whole year (1925) he attended only 
two meetings out of 17, and in 1926 from 
the begining to September (the period for 
which the records are avilable) be did not 
attend a single meeting! It is futile to bear 
a mere name on the Senate list. It is not 
easy to understand a certain party’s anxiety 
to have on the Senate Fellows who are habi- 
tually absent or cannot by reason of their 
distance be expected to attend. How can a 
busy touring officer like the Inspector of 
Schools, Dacca Division (Mr. Barrow), attend 
meetings at Calcutta every month? His 
place is the Dacca University. 


The Senate expects the advice and support 
of its members, if it is to decide properly 
the academic and administrative questions 
that are brought before it. A Fellowship is 
not a title of honour. A habitual absentee 
has no business to be a Fellow. His own 
sense of public duty ought to make him 
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resign when'he cannot attend. Some examples 
may be given: In 1924 the Senate sat on 
19 days out- of which Dr. Abanindronath 
Tagore attended only on 3. Probably the 
Artist never cared for a Fellowship, and had 
sometimes to be dragged to the Senate House. 
Neither was he prosaic enough to resign. - 
There may be others like him. Why make 
them Fellows at all and subject them to 
criticism ? In 1925 Justice Suhrawardi ` 
attended only 2 meetings out of 17 and in 
1926 none in the first 8 months. Other 
examples may be given. 

But there isa curious phenomenon :—at 
the annual meeting of the Senate (end of 
January) when the Syndics and . Faculty 
members are elected, the habitual absentees 
flock or are dragged to the Senate to vote. 
So the old song is true after all: 

There once was a black bird gay, 
A splendid fellow was he: 


And though he went out every day, 
He always came home to tea (to-vote). . 


As an American sees India 


The Rev. R. S. Loring, an American gentle- 
man, visited India some months ago. An 
interview with him has been published in the 
Milwaukee Journal, which we print below. 


Rerurnep Pastor Says ENGLAND SMILES at 
ELIGIOUS WARFARE 


A Mohammedan kills a sacred cow in Bombay 
or Calcutta and ‘the Hindu population rises in 
indignation. A religious war follows. Or perhaps 
a Hindu_ religious procession will pass a 
Mohammedan mosque, with banners flying and ~ 
trumpets blaring. The Mohammedans are incensed, © 
for they will have no music in front of their 
mosques. ‘Another internecine war, Britain looks 
on with a smile of assurance, and knows that as 
long as this internal strife continues India is 
1erg. 

Such is the: impression of India obtained by 
the Rev. R. S. Loring in a four months’ study of 


that country. 
India today, with its 69,000,000 Mohammedans 


and 220,000,000 Hindns, is a seething mass of ¥ 


resentment against British oppression, according 
to the Rev. Mr. Loring, interviewed in his apart- 
ment, filled with bronze gods of the Hindus and 
rugs on which Gandhi had plied the shuttle. 


Tells of Promises 


"I talked with many Indian lawyers and political 
leaders.” he said, “who expressed this antagonism 
to England because of her continued domination’ 
of that count#y after using thousands of native 
troops in the World war. 

- “England mustered the troops at the muzzle of 
rifles, and never failed to fire when met with 
resistance. Promises of independence were made. 

@ ` 
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After the war these promises were fergotten and 
we are still under British rule. That is what they 
told mé.’’ 

The speaker told of his interview with Gandhi, 


the mahatma, or “Great Soul,” who once had half. 


tre Hindu world at his command, but now is losing 
influence because he preters hand weaving to 
British manufacturing, machinery. The Rev, Mr, 
Loring applied for an interview at the unpreten- 
tious home of Gandhi in Ahmedabad. He was in- 
formed by a secretary that the great.man was on 
‘a vow of silence, which meant that he could not 
speak till it was over. A card was sent in and 
the Rev. Mr. Loring was admitted the next day 
when the vow ended at 3 p. m. ` 


Thinks Gandhi's Work Futile 


“He received me with great courtesy. sitting on 
the floor of his house, busily engaged in weaving 
rugs,” said the minister. “He folded his hands 
before him, the Hindu salute, then shook hands 
with me, He then waved me to a seat on a rough 
bench and this graduate of Oxford, once a famous 
lawyer in London, talked of India and his peaceful 
revolution while he worked.” y 

The minister asked Gandhi if t^e religious wars 
had changed to economic struggles and if he 
thought the country’s condition was growing 


worse, after the adoption of his policy of non-co- . 


operation, refusing British manufactured goods and 
resorting to primitive handicraft. a 

Gandhi replied that present conditions were 
darker than before but that he was confident his 
policy would succeed, Sa 

_ [ was strongly impressed with the speech of 
this man, his brilliant arguments, his faith in his 
peaceful revolution, his sympathy _ for all creeds 
and religions, his urbanity. But when I saw the 
squalid condition of the Indian people, their back- 
wardness in industry, education and methods of 
sanitat‘on, his dogged determination to bide his 
time weaving rugs till England relented seemed 
futile,” the Rev. Mr. Loring said. 


Larze British RESORT 


The speaker described the rule of England in 
India as ineffective, rather than cruel, 
“One finds -good roads there. 
British must travel,” hbe said. “There are good 
hotels and government buildings, extensive rail- 
roads. But these are things England needs. For 
the masses there is no help from England. The 
colleges are maintained only for the training of 
clerks for the civil service. There are no public 
schools. More than 90 per cent of the people are 
illiterate. England is there for what she can get, 
not for humanitarian motives. Her position is 
expressed by the words of British newspaper 
heading announcements of steamship sailing. Some 
of them read; “To, Hamburg, to New York, to 
Marseilles. but none ‘to London.’ It is ‘Homeward 
Bound.’ They consider India as a resort, or a 
place to work and are ever thinking of home.’ 
_ The Rev, Mr. Loring told of the resources of 
«India of the opportunities if had for rising to its 
feet. There are rich cotton fields jn the northern 
half. and great cotton mills in Calcutta and 
Bombay. This section is rich in jute, coaland iron, he 
said, but_added that these resources are in the 
hands of Britain, ae 
. The natives have little voice in the government, 


because the 
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he said, All matters of taxation and appropriations 
for the army and navy are determind by the 
British representatives. The native members of 
parliament can only make appropriations for | 
internal developments after the others are made, 
and then they have no money, he said. a 


Conversions Nor Lastne i 


“All matters pertaining to India originate in the 
British ministry”, he explained. “Lord Irwin the 
viceroy is in sympathy with India, but he has 
no power.” l na 

The Rev. Loring expressed the opinion that 
India , could free herselt if she- could get over her 
internal strife. 

He toid of tbe ineffectiveness 
missionary work jn India. 

“A bunch of street cleaners were pointed out to 
me asa group of reconverts to Hinduism,” he 
said, Conversions to Christianity are seldom 
lasting. A member of theupper caste is never convert- 
ed. It.is only the poor and ignorant. What the 
Indians need is not religious teaching, they have: 
too much of it now. They need education, schools, 
hospitals, modern machinery, western methods of 
commerce and industry.” 


of American 


Dr. Sudhindra Bose on Imperialism 
in India 


The Milwaukee Leader writes :— 


The uneducated masses iw India and the British. 
imperialistic policy, at present form a vicious 
circle that is hard to break, Dr. Sudhindra Bose, 
Indian professor of oriental political science at 
the University of Iowa, who is in Milwaukee to. 
complete some literary work, declared to-day. 


PLEA ror SELF-GOVERNMENT 


India continually asks Great Britain for more 
self-government, to which the fatter replies : “You 
aren't‘ ready for more self-government yet. Only 
one out of 10 of you can read or write !” 

India then asks Great Britain for more schools, 
in which to learn to read and write, and the 
answer is: “There is no revenue left 1” _ 

So long as this dilemma continues in which 
India finds itself; Dr. Bose adds, and education 
proceeds no faster than it has during the 150- 
years in whichit has beea ruled by England, it 
will take 10,0QUU years to educate the masses, 

He compares this situation with that ‘of the 
Philippiae Islands under the United States. 


Epucarion Despite HANDICAPS 


In the short period of 25 years, 75 per cent 
of the natives have learned to read and write, he 
points out, in spite of the fact that the revenue 
these islands are able to -yield is much less -than 
that which India yields to Great Britain 

Where does the money go ? T 

“Sixty per cent of the revenue derived by the 
Government from India is spent on the furtherance 
of British imperialism outside India,” Dr. Bose- 
declares. 

“In recent years England has fought Egypt, 
Persia, Arabia, Afghanistan, Tibet, China, Burma. 
and other eastern countries, And for these cam- 
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paigas India has been required to give men and 
moner against its expressed will. 

Bose, who years ago worked his way to 
hears as a, common sailor and then through 
college and university, comes from the educated 
class. of India, He is a scholar and linguist and 
conceded by his colleagues to be_ “the foremost 
teacher, lecturer and writer on Oriental policies 
in America.” 


Univeisity of Agra 


~ Among the provinces of British Tda, 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
occupy the lowest place in literacy, Among 
persons of all ages from five upwards only 
42 per thousand are literate there. If we 
take the males alone, only 73 per thousand 
are literate. Of the girls and women 7 (seven) 
per: thousand are literate. Such being the 
case, one would expect the Government 
and the people of the United Provinces 
to pay the greatest possible attention to the 
spread of elementary education. We are not 
aware that this is being done. 

What is remarkable is that the Province 
which is least literate possesses the 
number of Universities in India. Not that 
we are opposed to the multiplication of Uni- 
versities, if the. stabdard of teaching can be 
kept high, and that of examinations, too. 

The latest University to come into 
existence in the United Provinces in that of 
Agra. Even before the birth of the old affilia- 
ting University of Allahabad, Agra was one of 
the best centres of education in the province. 
Some of the most distinguished graduates 
of tne province were educated at Agra. ‘There 
is, therefore, nothing risky in hoping that 
Agra University will be generally able 
to turn out as good graduates as any other 
Indian University. For not only the Colleges 
in Agra my a itself, but many of. the 
Colleges fuliated to its University in 
other ‘ater possess competent teachers. One 
cannot, howver, be equally hopeful as regards 
the prospects of research work being .done 
by the alumni of Agra University. As 
the new University is an affiliating one, if 
Government has to make grants for research 
work and equipment therefor, it must do so 
impartially to all the affiliated colleges. But it 
cannot possibly do so. Perhaps what’ may 
and ought to be done is to establish a library, 
laboratories and a museum in Agra, 
postgraduate students and their teachers may 
carry on research. These may be named the 
Agra University College. of Research. It 
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people are concerned), perhaps 


where . 
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should ba open to the professors and post- 
graduate students of all affiliated colleges. 
Unless such an institution is founded and 


the status of Agra University 
would perhaps become lower than that of some 


-other Indian Universities. If the U. P. Govern- 


ment starts such a centre of research, if - 
may invita the people of the area served’ by 
the Agra University to endow it. 

Some of thè Colleges affiliated to this new 
University are situated in some Indian 
States. -These Indian States colleges should be 
adequately equipped for research work in 
science and arts. 

Perhaps among the Colleges affiliated to 
Agra, there is no College meant specially for 
women. If so, such a Oollege should be 
established. Of course, there would be at 
first only a few students. But gradually many 
would take advantage of it. 


Bombay University 


It is not our purpose to comment upon 
the recent activities of the Longislative Council 
of Bombay concerning its University. What we 
wish to point out is that Bombay has perhaps 
more millionaires and multimillionaires than 
any other province of India; and therefore. 
its University ought to be the best equipped 
in India in every respect. Its Govern- 
ment, too, has fifty per cent. more revenue at 
its disposal ‘than the Government of Bengal, — 
though the latter has to look after the needs 
of two and a half times: as many inhabitants 
as the former. Therefore, the Bombay 
Government, too, ought to bein a position to 
spend more liberally for the promotio# of 
University education than the Government of 
Bengal. 


D te 


Headquarters of Andhra University. 


-It would not be proper for us fo name 
any patticular town in Andhra-desa which 
ought to be the seat of ifs University. As 
India is a poor country (poor so far as its 
it would be 
best to make that town the seat of the 
University which has the largest number of 
colleges or a college which is the best equip- 
ped ‘and of “the highest grade and which 
would require the least number of new 
buildings to be erected. Making such a place 
the university centre would result in some 
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saving, too, in the item of travelling and 
halting charges of the Fellows. 


£ E inaen 


Benares Hindu University, 


. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has issued 
an appeal for funds to wipe off the-:debt of 15 
lakhs which the Hindu University has in- 
curred, as also for adding to its invested 
capital whereby the incurring of fresh debts 
in future may be avoided. It is to be hoped 
that this appeal will be liberally responded to. 
We are not in favour of sectarian institu- 
tions, we would vote against their multiplica- 
tion. But we do not want that any such ex- 
isting institution should die of inanition. Rather 
would we hope that in course of time such 
institutions would shed their sectarian charac- 
ter. The old English , universities have been 
gradually liberalised and modernised in this 
way. 


Aligarh University Commission. ° 


We had occasion once or twice to refer to 
the delusive character of certain examina- 
tion results of the ‘Aligarh University. One 
_ of its former high honorary functionaries also 
criticised the manner in which its affairs have 
been conducted. We hope the persons who 
are now inquiring into all matters coanected 
with it will be able to present a report at 
once thoroughly critical and constructive. 


‘ . Mysore and Intermediate Colleges. 
The Educational Review observes :— 


The authorities of the Mysore University and 
the Mysore Durbar have taken a ivery interesting 
step'in the re-organization of University education 
in the State which deserves wider attention. 
Abolishing the system of a three years’ course for 
the B, A.. the University is going back to the 
traditional separation between the Intermediate 
and B. A,» courses and establishing Intermediate 
colleges which will be within the jurisdiction of 
the authorities of the University and fulfil a double 
purpose—that of preparing some students for the 
higher work of the University and preparing 
others for various vocations in life. The introduction 
of Diploma courses in a number of vocational 
subjects is a special feature of this new organization. 
In view of the fact that in variots other parts of 


India, attempts are being made to put Intermediate 


education outside the. control of the Universities, 
this experiment will be watched with considerable 


interest. 
= 
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Perhaps it is not too presumptaous on 
our part to suggest that those who advocate 
the placing’ of intermediate classes or 
colleges outside University control are not 
greater and more experienced eduacationists. 
than Dr. Sir Brajendranath Seal, who is 
educational policy. 
In this connection we may repeat some 
observations of Lord MHaldane’s London 
University Commission which we quoted 
once or more often before and which we now 
extract from The Educational Review :— 


“It is also a great disadvantage to the under- 
graduate students of the University that post- 
graduate students should be removed to separate 
Institutions. They ought to be in constant contact 
with those who are doing more advanced work 
than themselves, and who are not too far beyond. 
them, but stimulate and encourage them by the 
familiar presence of an attainable ideal. 7 


Teaching will, of course, predominate in the 
earlier work, and research will predominate in the 
advanced work: but it is in the best interests of 
the University that the most distinguished of its 
Professors should take part in the teaching of the 
under-graduates from the beginning of their Univer- 
sity career. It is only by coming into contact with 
the junior students that a teacher can direct their 
minds to his own conception of his subject, and 
train them in his own methods, and hence | obtain 
the double advantage of selecting the best men for 
research, and getting the est work out of them. 
Again, it is the personal influence of the man dome 
original work in his subject which inspires belief 
in if, awakens enthusiasm, gains disciples. . His 
personalitv is the selective power by which those 
who are fittest for his special work, are voluntarily 
enlisted in its service. and his individual influence 
is reproduced and extended by the spirit which 
actuates his staff. Neither is it the few alone who 
gain; all honest students gain inestimably from 
association with teachers who show them something 
of the working of the thought of independent and 
original minds. “Anyone,” says Helmholtz, “who 
has once come into contact with one or more men 


‘of the first rank must have had his whole mental 


standard altered for the rest of his life.” Lectures 
have not lost their use, and books can never fully 
take the place of the living, spoken word. Still less 
can they take the place of the more intimate 
teaching in Laboratory and Seminar, which ought 
not to be beyond the range of the ordinary course 
of a University education, and in which the student 
learns not only conclusions and reasons support- 
ing them, all of which he might get from books, 
but the actual process of developing thought, the 
working of a highly trained and original mind.” 


Our contemporary then points out that 


It. would be an inestimable advantage for 
the staff concerned with the teaching of the Pass 
courses to be in close association with the superior 
staff which will be in charge of the Honours and 
Post-graduate classes, k 
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A Biography of Mohammed. 


The Week, edited by Dr. H. C. E. Zacharias, 
says that on the 14th October, the A. P. L 
informed the public that 


The Government of India have prohibited under 
Sea Customs Act the bringing into British India 
of any copy. of the book entitled “Mohammed, a 
biography of the Prophet and the Man” by F. Dibble 
wherever printed. _ 


This it calls “misplaced tenderness,” and 
proceeds to supply the information that the 
Manchester Guardian of the 23rd September 
contained a review of the’ book, which con- 
cludes :— 


The writer evidently regards dullness as one of 
the most deadly sins, and seeks to give more life 
and brightness to his narrative by_ using lively 
language. When this has :been said, it should be. 
added that he has given a vivid impression of 
Mohammed, unimpaired by the bias and abuse 
which used to’ mar the picture. Mr. Dibble brings 
out the frailties of the man, perhaps rather over- 
emphasising them, and the virtues of the prophet 
and leader. His concluding chapters, which are 
the best in the book, indicate a high appreciation of 
the true greatness of Mohammed, 


On this the comments of The Week are:— 


But such a book, published by a responsible firm 
like Hutchinsofi’s and capable of being read only 
by people in this cougtry who have had an English 
education, is prohibited in India! Whither are we 
drifting with this extreme governmental pandering 
to the religious susceptibilities of Moslems ? One 
‘really begins to wonder, whether Islam has become 
. the State Religion of the Indian Empire or whether 
we have still got the much-vaunted “neutrality” 
In religion. If ‘this is a sample of what the Indian 
Government believe to be the way, not to invite 
further, but to stop actual Hindu Moslem commu- 
nal tension, then indeed one can only gasp at the 
nawete of it. i 


5000 Year Old Textiles. 


The following paragraph is going the round 
of the papers :— 


A’ discovery of some interest that has just been 
made by the Archaeological Department is that 
cotton was usedin India for, textiles as far back 
as 3,000 B,C. The evidence for this comes from 
the prehistoric city of Mohen-jo-daro where recent 
excavations brought to light a silver vase filled 
with jewellery, and round about the vase had been 
wrapped a woven cloth, of which some fragments 
still adhered to the metal. Needless to say these 
fragments were in a very fragile condition after 
their 5,000 years in the soil. But the examination 
of them, which has been’ made by Mr. Turner, 
Director of the Technological Research Laboratory 
of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. at Bombay, 
leaves no room for doubt that they are true cotton 
with the typical convoluted structure which is 
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the peculiar characteristic of that fibre. The ancient 
Babylonian. and Greek names for cotton material, 
(Sindu and Sindan) have naturally pointed to the 
Indus region as the home of cotton growing, but 
there has always been a doubt as to whether the 
cotton known to the Babylonians and Greeks was 
not obtained from the cottontree (e. g. the silk cotton 
tree, eriodenron aufractuceum rather than from the 
cotton plants of the genus géssypium). This doubt 
is now disposed of by_ the discovery tnat true 
cotton of the latter kind was used for, weaving 
in Sind at the age referred to long before even 
the former had been discovered. 


Health of British India. 


The latest year for which vital stitastics 
are available for all the provinces of British 
India is 1925. The table below shows the 
birth-rate, the death-rate and the rate of 
natural increase per thousand inhabitants in 
each of ten provinces for that year. 


Province. Birth-rate Death-rate Natira Increase 


ate 
Central Provinces 43. 27.3 16.6 
Punjab F 40.1 30.0 10.1 
Bihar and Orissa 35.6 23.7 11.9 
Bombay . 34.7 Doct 11.0 
Madras 33.7 24,4 9.3 
United Provinces 32.7 24.8 7.9 
Bengal 29.6 24.9 4.7 
Assam ; 29.1 22.5 6.6 
N. W. F. Province 26.9 19.8 7.1 
Burma , 20.4 18.7 6.6 


In 1925 the Central Provinces had the 
highest birth-rate, and Burma, the lowest; 
the highest death-rate was registered by the 
Punjab, and the lowest, by Burma; and the 
Central Provinees had the highest rate of 
natural increase, and Bengal, the lowest. On 
the whole, Bengal was in the most pitiable 
condition, its natural rate ofincrease being the 


lowest showing that its inhabitants had 
on the whole the lowest vitality. No 
wonder, the Meston: Award having most 


consciencelessly robbed it of its wealth of 
revenue and deprived it thereby of the power 
of making adequate provision for sanitation, 
medical relief, education and economic 
development. 


Diarchy. 


The creed of Non-co-operation damned 
diarchy in advance and opposed council-entry. 
The Swarajya Party, a rebellious wing of the 
party of Now-co-operation, advocated council- 

‘entry but opposed the acceptance of minister- 
ships, though perhaps on account of the argument 
of the settled fact or owing to lack of courage 
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to oppose some of its influential members it felt 
constrained ‘to allow or support the accep- 
tance by its members of salaried president- 
ships of legislative bodies and memberships 
of Government-appointed committees and 
commissions. However, both orthodox non- 
co-operators and *the insurgent - Swarajists 
have throughout opposed the acceptance of 
ministerships. The Liberals have all along 
been in favour of working diarchy and accep- 
ting ministerships, ete. It is they who have 
given diarchy a trial and worked it either as 
ministers or as members of the executive 
councils. But they, too, have damned diarchy. 
Théir unfavourable criticism of diarchy has a 
special, value, because their condemnation 
has not been a priori—it has not proceeded 
from considerations of abstract principles. But 
they have found out the defects and unwor- 
kable. character of diarchy by actual experi- 
ment conducted by themselves. 

For this reason, no member of the Liberal 
party ought to have accepted office in any 
province as minister or member of executive 
council. They know that by the very nature 
of diarchy they cannot do justice to the 
' subjects entrusted to their care. They should 
not, therefore, have placed themselves in a 
position which would damn them. But in 
every province Liberals have been found to 
accept office. 


The Bengal Ministry. 


In addition to the considerations indicated 


above which go against the acceptance of 
office under diarchy in any province, there 
were special reasons in Bengal why minister- 
ships should not have been accepted. Large 
numbers of persons have been deprived of 
their liberty without trial. No definite 
charges even have been framed against them. 
One hundred and forty-six’ of them are still 
in detention. And they are in detention for 
an indefinite period. They have already been 
in detention longer than the period for 
which some men openly tried for the offences 
insinuated against the detenus were sentenced 
imprisonment. All shades of political opinion 
to in Bengal have denounced these detentions 
and’ urged either the trial or the release of 
the detenus. - But the Government has had 
neither the courage to adopt the first step 
nor the sense of justice to take the second. 
And so far as public information. goes, no 
Bengal minister has ever been able to do 
anything to obtain justice for the detenus, 


‘for all sorts of public expenditure ; 
‘therefore, even if that Government had been 
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For these .reasons alone, nobody ought to 
have accepted a ministership in Bengal. 

Another "reason why a ministership ought 
not to have been accepted by anybody in 
Bengal is -that under present arrangements 
the Bengal Government has an utterly in- 
adequate amount of revenue at its pac 
and, 


disposed, as it is not, to make the largest 
possible allotments for sanitation, medical 
relief, education and economic development, 
it could not havé made any decent provision 
for these departments. Hence every Bengal 
minister is bound to fail to show any good 
work commensurate with the power and pelf 
enjoyed by him. So every one in Bengal 
to whom a ministership was offered ought fo 
have declined to accept it so long as Bengal 
was not given a revenue proportionate to 
her population, her revenue collections, and 
her sanitary, educational and other needs. 

‘We have all along recognised that some 
little good may result from the working of 
diarchy. But the claims of humanity and 
justice, of self-respect and the urgent need 
of a better constitution and better revenue 
assignments, make it imperafive that we 
should forego fora timé@ these little advani- 
ages in the expectation of securing. greater 
good. There is a Sanskrit adage which runs— 
Sarvanashe samutpanne ardham  tyajati 
panditah. We may interpret it for the 
occasion to mean that to secure the whole 
a part should be sacrificed ; as fingers, toes, 
hands, legs, etc., are amputated in “order that 
the other limbs and life may be saved. 

As regards the distribution of the port- 
folios between the two ministers, the educa- 
tion portfolio ought to have been given to 
Sir P. ©. Mitter, as he is better educated, 
better informed and better qualified to deal 
with matters educational than Nawab Mushar- 
raf Hossein. In the Moslem community of 
Bengal there are highly educated persons better 


qualified than the Nawab to tackle 
educational problems. But none of 
them‘ is a minister. Among the Bengali 
Hindus also there are better qualified 
persons to deal with educational problems 
than Sir P. C. Mitter. But they, too, are not 
ministers. Sir Prabhas has, however, one 


preponderant claim to the education portfolio 
which, so far as our information goes, no 
no other Bengal M. L. ©. has. He has for 
years past evinced his practical sympathy 
with the movements for the spread of educa- 
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tion among the masses by countributing Rs. 
200 every month to the funds of the Society 
for the Improvement of the Backward Classes 
in Bengal and Assam. 

There has been a proposal to appoint 
two other ministers in Bengal in‘ order to 
“stabilise the ministry.” Its plain meaning 
is that the leadérs (or the arch-intriguers ? ) 
of two of the groups of M. DL: Cs who may 
still be recalcitrant may have to be “squared” 
in this way. In a province which has no money 
for most things that are worthwhile, the 
appointment of two more ministers would be 
a scandalous waste of public money. The 
proposal is in abeyance for the present. - Its 
underlying idea, however, has been very well 
brought out by the sarcastic suggestion of 
The Musalman that fifty-five move ministers 
ought to be -appointed on a salary of 
Rs. 200 per head per mensen, thus obviating 
the least chance of the wrecking of any mini- 
stry. It was Sir Robert Walpole who, from 
his experience of Englishmen of his day, 
made himself responsible for the obiter dictum, 
“Every man has his price.” Is there now’ in 
our midst among British bureaucrats any 
lineal or collateral descendant of that British 
worthy ? A 


Unity Conferences 


There are two means of bringing about 
communal unity : terrorism or frightfulness, 
ard friendly negolation. Hither can be tried 
at a time, but not both: simultaneously. Profes- 
sional goondas and those who, without being 
professional hooligans, 
the goonda element, obsession or bias in their 
natures, may favour the first method. But 

_there should not be the least suspicion that 

” those who. follow the method of negotiation 
were in secret league or sympathy with or 
even connived or winked at the wicked deeds 
of the goondas who have- struck down or 
attempted to murder Hindus obnoxious to 
them owing to reasons of fanaticism. 

Not that personally we have any such 
suspicion. But what we wish to make clear 
is that, if the Moslem leaders who take the 
leading part in Unity Conferences have any 
effective influence over the turbulent elements 
of their community, why are they not 
able to prevent the outrages referred to 
above which have already exceeded a dozen. 
If they have no such effective influence, 
what is the good .of discussing and 
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deliberating with them ? Would if not be 
better, if possible, to negotiate with the 
leaders of the goonda group, professional 
and non-professional ? Perhaps it would 
be impossible to discover them-—at least 
without the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the C. I. D., which we do not know how 
to secure. Perhaps Lord Irwin's advisers 
may be able to tell him, if it be in accord 
with their ideas of statecraft. 

We are seriously and sincerely desirous 
of securing intercommunal harmony and 
friendship. But we do not want repetitions 
of the sorry exhibition of Hindu “leaders” 
and Moslem “leaders” confabulating day 
after day and coming to an agreement which 
their so-called followers do: not accept in 
practice, or not being able to come to any, 
agreement at all. = 

As regards the ostensible causes of the 
Hindu-Moslem conflicts, our opinion is that 
Hindus and all others (including British 
soldiers, of course !) should be free to pass 
along all public thoroughfares with music . 
and perform such music in their homes and’ 
institutions without, any restriction as to 
time or place, except such as would apply 
to all kinds of noise or music by whomso- 


` ever made; and that cows may also be 


slaughtered by Muslims and others at all 
times In any number in slaughter-houses, and 
in mosques and other places owned by 
Muslims, subject to the rules made by 
municipalities and other public bodies and 
officers in the interests of health, sanifation 
and decorum, As regards conversions and 
recoversions, minors are not to be converted 
or reconverted, except with their parents, 
and proselytism must not be conducted 
secretly by clandestine methods or by 
intimidation or pecuniary or other worldly 
inducement. | 

But “cow-killing” and “music before 
mosques” are only the ostensible causes of 
inter-communal dissensions. The real 
causes are political and politico-economic. 
Most Muslim leaders want a division of 
appointments in the public services and of 
seats In representative bodies on a communal 
basis, in proportion to their numbers where 
they are in a majority and in excess of that 
proportion where they are in a minority. We 
are on principle opposed to any division of 
appointments and seats along communal lines. 
In the interests of all the inhabitants of 
India, they should go to the ablest and the 
best qualified? But if the Muslim leaders 


we 
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had agreed to a division of them along com- 
munal lines everywhere consistently on the 
basis of population alone for- a strictly limited 
number of years, it is very probable that 
some settlement would have been arrived 
at long age. We would have continued all 
the same to stand for the principle of- the 
open door for talent everywhere, though our 
voice would not have counted, 
According to the census of 192], the 
Parsis in India numbered exactly 101, 778, 
and the Musalmans 68, 735, 233. The Parsis 


, haye never asked for or obtained any re- 
‘served proportion of appointments, seats in 


representative bodies, etc. Yet what a large 
space they fill in India in the spheres of 
politics, industries, commerce, civic activities, 
scholarship, “social reform, literary achieve- 
mènt, and philanthropy. They have obtainéd 
this place by their education, character, tact, 


_ energy, enterprise, etc. Muslims (and all other 


minority and majority communtles in India, - 
too) should learn from contemporary and 
past history that power and prosperity can 


‘be obtained and kept not by the means by 


which they are trying to obtain it, but by 
keeping continually fit. A time there was 
when thay had supreme power over the 
greater part of the country and had wealth, 
too, in proportion. Why could they not 
keep either? Why did they lose both ? 
Because they deteriorated physically, mentally 
and mortally. So now, even if they get all 
they want by means of some pact or Act, 
they would not be able to maintain their 
position if they did not adopt all those means 
which are the natural passports to success. 
On the other hand, if they do adopt all these 
means, they would be able, withont the aid 
of any pact or Act, to fill a space in the 
life of India in every sphere, largely out of 
all proportion fo their numbers, as is the 
case with the Parsis. The craving for a 


short cut, a royal’ road, a dominance “made. 


easy,” is futile. 


The historically unprovable and incorrect ` 
notion that the Muslims were masters of 
India before the establishment of British rule 
is responsible for much heart-burning and 
mischief. If educated Muslims would only 
consider how many battles altogether the 
English fought with Indian Moslems -and 
Indian non-Moslems (Marathas,. Sikhs. Jats, 
Gurkhas, Rajputs, ete.) and how many of 
these were decisive and crucial, they would 
come to understand that sovereign power 


-really passed for the most paft from non- 
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Moslem to British hands. We do not write 
these things to humiliate’ Moslems. They and 
non-Moslems have equally lost the status of free 
men. None of them can recover freedom by 
quarrelling as to who would be the  top-dog 
when the British would cease to be the top- 
dog. By such quarrels no Indian community 
can be the top-dog. Such quarrels are the 
surest means of preserving the positinn of 
under-dogs. The thing is, if India ever be 
free, no community as a community will or 
can be dominant. If, as is probable, self- 
ruling India has the party system of Govern- 
ment, the party in power may sometimes 
contain even a larger number of members of 
minority communities than of majority com- 
munities, and these members of minority 
communities may be Muslims. 

Supposing the Muslims succeed in getting 
the number of seats they want, they will 
still always bein a permanent minority in 
the Central Legislature and in all provincial 
legislatures except in the few provinces 
where they are in a majority. For, if they 
stick to communal electorates and reserved 
seats, non-Moslem constituencies would 
seldom return a Moslem candidate. On the 
other hand, if they singerely throw in their 
lot with the nation at large and if they 
devote the utmost energy to progress in 
education, they may sometimes succeed in 
capturing even more seats than they. are 
now trying to secure by previous agreement. 
This, we know, would , appear incredible to 
them. But we write what we believe ‘to be 
trie. 


Trial of Murderers in the Punjab 


Some organs. of Muslim _ opinion in the 
Punjab are dissatisfied with the speed with 
which sentence had been pronounced on some 
coreligionists of theirs who killed or attempt- 
ed to kill some Hindus. It appears, however, 
that all the formalities of a legal open trial 
have been duly gone through and sentences 
pronounced after detailed and dispassionate 
consideration of all the evidence. Nothing 
more is usually done in trials for murder or 
grievous hurt. 

These offences are plainly the outcome 
of religious hatred and fanaticism. ‘They 
bear some resemblance to the so-called 
Ghazi crimes in the Frontier and Trans- 
frontier areas. When a so-called Ghazi 
murdered a Britisher, he was summarily tried 
according to the frontier law and hanged 
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and his body burned. His relatives were not 
allowed to give his body or ashes a Muslim 
burial. As Hindu lives are not as valuable 
and sacred in British eyes as British lives, 
no such drastic steps are taken for the pro- 
tection of Hindus from religious fanaticism. 
And it is good that such summary methods 
have not been adopted in the case of murders 
of Hindus. That kind of justice is best in 
the long run which is not vindictive and 
which follows the ordinary legal procedure. 


| Detenus’ Day 


The Swarajya party did well to celebrate 
a detenus’ day in Calcutta. But they would 
have done better, from the point of view of 
the people of Bengal as a whole, and in the 
interest of the detenus themselves, if they had 
sought and obtained the active co-operation 
of persons of all political parties, and also of 
persons who are not  politically-minded in 
the celebration. The demonstration.. would 
then have been more impressive. For every- 
body knows that in Bengal, whatever a man’s 
politics may be, and even if he has no poli- 
tics, he feels that a grievous wrong has been 
done to the detentis and that thé conditions 
in which they are kept in or outside jails are 
heartless and very disereditable to a civi- 
lised Government. It is good, however, thatin 
spite of the celebration having been managed 
on party lines, many people who do not belong 
to the Swarajya party attended the meetings. 

As a demonstration these meetings served 
their purpose. But'one does not know what 
effective steps the Swarajya party or any other 
party has taken or can take to bring sufficient 
pressure to bear on the Government to release 
all the detenus without any further delay— 
we do not add, “or bring them to trial,” 
because if the Government had an iota of 
evidence against any of them, they would 
have been long ago brought before a court of 
justice, 


Rabindranath Tagore’s Return 


Rabindranath Tagore returned to Calcutta 
after his travels in parts of Indonesia. 
His visit to these lands wl be productive 
of incalculable good both to them and to 
India in years to come. 

‘He was interviewed by a representative 
of the “Free Press of India.”’ Portions of 
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what he said 
printed_ below, 


Concerning what happenedin Malaya owing to 
the discussion in the newspapers with regard to 
his condemnation of Indian troops being sent to 
China, he said that a great deal more had been 
made of that incident than it really deserved. | It 
was a piece of newspaper sensationalism which 
very quickly sank into the background and became 
universally forgotten. It was due to some entirely. 
untrue versions of what he was reported to have 
said. ~ This version had appeared in newspapers 
in the Far Hast and_had to be contradicted. At 
the same time the Poet made it perfectly clear 
that he held strongly to his objections concerning 
the use of Indian troops in China, as likely to 
do incalculable harm to the age-long friendly re- 
lations between India and China. The incident 
had one good effect, because it at once drew the 
Chinese community in every part of South Eastern 
Asia to his side. The Poet stated that he had 


in reply to questions are 


such a generous and warm-hearted welcome from 


them in every place he visited that in a measure 
it exceeded even the welcome given to him by’ his 
own fellow-countrymen, He had a hope therefore 
that his recent tour had done something to esta- 
blish an intimate friendship between India and 
China on a true and stable foundation. He hoped 
that those who appreciated the importance of a 
true entente cordiale between these two countries 
would be able to follow up what has thus been 
begun and enter through the door which was now 
wide open. Ail through his journey, as in other 
tours also, he had tried stri:tly to keep to the 
cultural aim and the oe of his mission, thus 
laying the firm foundation of friendship and 
mutual understanding, l l : 

When asked whether the people of Java, Bali 
and Siam remembered India and were grateful for 
their heritage from her civilization and culture, 
the Poet stated that the. Siamese people keenly 
remembered with gratitude their debt to Indian 


culture and wished more and more to express it. ` 


There would be no difficulty in making a close 
international rapprochement between the two 
communities. , On the other, hand in Java and 
Bali, this past intimate link with India had , been 
almost forgotten, It would have, to be, patiently 
recovered. In Bali, the strange idea existed that 
the island itself had originally been, the place 
where the events described in the Hindu Epics 
had occurred., , l 

In conclusion the Poet emphasised again the 
necessity of carrying on the immediate work of 
cultural understanding and appreciation. It would 
need scholars who would go out with that definite 


w, g- 


object in view and funds would have to be pro- 


vided for them. 
Referring to his return Forward writes : 


It may be confidently expected that he will be ~ 


accorded an enthusiastic ovation on the completion 
of his tour which was undertaken for the advance- 
ment of culture and for reviving the forgotten ties 


of kinship and friendliness which once linked those - 


countries with India. Save the unwelcome incident, 
namely, the bitter centroversy.- which for a time 
raged over his devoted head in the jingo press of 
Singapore, the Poet’s tour has been a round of 
enthusiastig receptions. 
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Even without consulting the Poet one 
may say that he would not allow his fame 
and greatness to be exploited for party 
purposes by being “accorded an enthusiastic 
Ovation on the occasion of the -completion of 
his tour’ by men who are incapable of 
appreciating him. Considering that nota 
single political, social, literary, scientific, 
khadi, journalistic or industrial “leader” was 
present at Outram Ghat to meet him on his 
return, it is rather hollow and insincere on 
the part of Forward to speak of giving “an 
enthusiastic ovation” to, him, particularly 
as it was that paper which took the 
leading part in reproducing with sensa- 
tional headlines the lies and half truths 
published in the Malaya papers. Others, too, 
received the cuttings, but consigned them tu 
the waste paper basket. It is quite character- 
istic of _ Forward to speak of an ovation and at 
the same time remind the Poet of the “bitter 
controversy” carried on with, the weapons 
of lies and half-truths, of which the Swarajya 
organ took full advantage with avidity. | 

The Poet’s mission was cultural. He is the 
Purodha of the Greater India Society, whose 
mission is the same, Quite appropriately that 
society gave him a most enthusiastic send off, 
and we have no doubt 'that equally appro- 
priately it would accord an enthusiastic 
welcome to him. 


Mr. Srinivasa Sastri’s “Imperialism.” 


Mr. Srinivasa Sastri recently delivered a 
speech ‘at the Rotary Club, Cape Town. A 
brief cable has informed the Indian public 
that he holds the opinion that “the whole 
-future of India depended on Britishers and 
Indian moderates identifying their interest.” 
This bit of opinion is such that even his 
friend and co-worker Mr. ©. E. Andrews has 
felt constrained to declare that he finds it 
“difficult to share Mr. Sastri’s briefly cabled 
opinion”, and that he, Mr. Andrews, is “a 
, confirmed internationalist and not a British 
imperialist.” Perhaps Mr. Sastri’s immediate 


colleagues and followers of the Servants of ` 


India Society may accept his views ; but 
“what do other moderates think ? 


| Pandit Gurtn’s Address.» 


Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu’s thoughtful 
and able address as president-of the United 
Provinces Liberal Conference ended with 
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an outspoken peroration, which does not 
appear to be attuned to the same key as Mr. 
Shastri’s opinion. The Pandit said :— 


Gentlemen, it is one of those ironies of fate to 
which a subject race is further subjected, that 
India should be required to prove its fitness to 
rule itself. Instead of asking Britain to prove that 
she has a right to manage the affairs of India in 
preference to Indians, the Statutory Commission 
will be required to report as to how far India has 
proved itself fit to enjoy any degree of responsible 
government. A Commission. from which Indians 
are very likely to be excluded may also recom- 
mend ‘to extend, modify, or restrict. the degree of 
responsible government’ already existing. If India 
were as efficiently administered during, the, last 
150 years by a foreign bureaucracy as itis claimed 
to be the case, we should have had by this time a 
truly happy and contented people, with a high degree 
of education widespread in the country and with a 
record of remarkable. progress in_ sanitation, 
medical relief. and public health. Besides, we 
ought to have been throughly capable of defending 
ourselves and holding our head high among the 
nations of the world. As a people we should not 
have presented the sorry spectacle .of illiterate 
masses, of abject poverty and malnutrition, result- 
ing in low vitality, lack of resistance to disease, 
short life period and huge infant mortality, No 
amount of efficiency of a foreign rule can ever 
compensate for the moral stunting of the race, the 
lack of high spirits, courage and self-respect, and 
an almost incurable sense of inferiority. All these 
are the indisputable results of gvhat Mr. Asquith 
(now Earl of Oxford) during the menace. of the 
German War, called the ‘intolerable degradation of 
a foreign yoke’. Gentlemen, a nation like an indi- 
vidual is a distinct ‘entity. It has it own tempera- 
ment, its own characteristics, its own soul, 
Just as in the case of an individual. so in the 
case of nations freedom is essential for- the 
healthy growth of its. soul. the scheme of 
Providence when an individual has finished his 
life work he dies. So has it been with nations 
and their civilizations. But India has lived. in 
history for thousands of years, and it is not yet 
dead. It is legitimate to conclude that it has- yet 
some valuable contribution to make towards world- 
progress. Let us hope the world standard of 
‘progress’ has not fallen quite so low that it is 
now merely confined to the prowess of arms. or 
is to be soleiy judged by the measure of territories 
brought under subjugation, and by , the concentra- 
tion of wealth through a_ combination of military 
threats and political and.’ commercial. diplomacy. 
Human progress would be a very sordid and sorry 
affair if there was nothing higher and nobler to 
achieve. India does not ask for a place in the Sun ; 
it only wants a free scope for its self-expression. 
The agony of its soul lies in the cramping influence 
of the heavy pressure of a foreign yoke.. It only 
longs for that dignified freedom which will help it 
in the evolution of its own nature for the service 
and not the domination of the world. 


Pandit Gurtu on Dr. Besant’s Bill. 


The commendable features of the Commoñ- 
wealth of India Bill to which Pandit Gurtu 
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drew attention in his address really deserve 
praise. One would, however, like to know what 
he thinks of the number of representalives in 
the Central Legislature assigned to the 
various’ provinces in the Bill—a subject to 
which we have drawn attention in a previous 
note in this issue. 


The Statutory Commission 


We have expressed our opinion in a previous 
issue about the personnel of the statutory 
commission. It should consist of a clear 
majority of non-official leading Indians of 
different political parties, with, preferably, an 
Indian president. If such an Indian majority 
carinot be assured, an entirely British person- 
nel would be preferable, so that the world 
may understand that Indians had nothing to 
do with its conclusions. 
Commission having an entirely British per- 
sonnel or a minority of Indian members, no 
Indian should appear before it to give evi- 
dence. What the conclusions of such a 
commission would be may be anticipated even 
now in their main features. 

There is, of course, the previous question 
as to whether there ought to be a commission 
at all to inquire info our fitness for self-rule. 
The need ‘of such a commission cannot at all 
be admitted. No nation has any right to 
judge us, Self-rule is a birth-right to which 
every people is entitled. It is only by force 
that we are kept deprived of. it. 

The only proper question to investigate 
is how the constitution of a self-ruling India 
-ought to be framed. In dealing with such a 
_ question the help of foreign experts may be 
taken. oe 


' And if our fitness for self-rule is to be at 
all judged of, we ourselves are far better 
judges than foreigners. Englishmen of all 
political parties make great mistakes in judg- 
ing of the- politically capacity of many 
of their own countrymen. For many of their 
‘prime ministers and cabinet ministers, chosen 
by their countrymen, are responsible for 
egregious and very serious blunders. It is 
ridiculous to assume, therefore, that English 
judges of our political capacity would be in- 
fallible or reliable, particularly as English- 
men are interested in pronouncing us unfit. 


The Viceroy’s Invitation to Some Indians 


It has been given out now that the 
Viceroy’s invitation to some Indians to meet 


In the case of the ` 


` promoters ° of the Prabasi 
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him is for the purpose of ascertaining their 
opinion as regards certain details of the 
‘Statutory Commission. That he is to see these 
persons separately is a clever move. Lord 
Irwin would thus be able to utilise for British 
purposes the differences, important or unim- 
portant, in the opinions @xpressed by them. 
Speculation is already rife as to why in 
selecting persons to invite, his lordship has 
given a wide berth to some provinces and 
sections of the people. What 
underlying this discriminatory move ? 


Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan 


.,. The Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan will hold 
its sixth session in Meerut during the next X’mas 
week, The following gentlemen have been unani- 
mously elected to preside over and conduct the 


deliberations of the different sections noted against 


the name of each :— 
(1) Sir P. O. Ray—General President 


) Babu Kedarnat Banerjea (Bena 
President, Literature Section ies 
3) Dr. Sisic Kumar Maitra (Benares Hindu 


University)—President, Philosophy Section. 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjea (Lucknow Univer- 
sity)—President, History and Economics Section 
(5) Dr. Nilratan Dhar (Allahabad University)— 
President, Science Section | 
(6) Babu Sarada Ch. Ukil (Delhi)—President, 


Arts Section 
(7) Mr. A. P. Sen (Lucknow)—President, Musie 
Section. r ' 


The efforts made by Bengalis domiciled or 


is the policy — 


sojourning outside Bengal to keep in touch | 


with the Bengali language, literature and 
art are commendable. | : 

We have one suggestion to make. 
| Banga Sahitya 
Sammelan would do well to set apart a day 


or an evening fo meet all local leading. 


Hindi and Urdu-speaking persons interested 
in literature and art, in order to make closer 
the cultural ties which exist between Bengal 
and Upper india. We mention only Upper 
India, as the Sammelan has hitherto met in 
some town or other in that region. 


About the Age of First Motherhood in 
India : Miss Mayo Contradicted 


Dr. Miss M. I. Balfour, ms, who wrote 


a letter to the Times of India on the 10th 


October lasț on the subject of the age of 
first motherhood in India, is engaged in 
collecting data for Maternity and- Infant 
Welfare work from the ‘hospitals in Bombay- 
Her letter Js reproduced below. 
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I have recently had the opportunity of reading 
“Mother India” and have been surprised at some of 
the statements: made;'especially with reference to 
child mothers. I have some facts relating to that 
subject which I have collected in the course of an 
investigation into the conditions of child-birth, and 
asking you tobe kind enough to publish 


them in the hope that they may be of service to 


anyone who proposes to write a reply to “Mother 


India,” I have notes of 304 Hindu mothers deli- 
vered of their first babies in Bombay Hospitals. 
The average age was I8'7 years. 85'6 per cent. 
were 17 years or over, 144 per cent were ‘below 
17;14 was the youngest age and there were 3 of 
that age. [ have compared these figures with 
the reports of the Madras Maternity Hospital 
for. the years 1922-24. 2,312 mothers were 
delivered of their first babies. The average 
age was ‘4 years. 


13 was the youngest age. There were 7 mothers 
aged 13 and mothers aged 14. The Madras 
figures ‘included not only Hindus but women of 
other communities also. I have reports of 3,964 
cases of child-birth from other parts of India 
including the North. Of these only 10 were below 
15 years of age, 13 was the. youngest age. There 
is no doubt that child-birth sometimes takes place 
too early in India and even more so that cohabita- 
tion commences too early. Legislation is badly 
needed. But Miss Mayo’s words at p. 30 of 
“Mother India” are as follows ; “The Indian girl, in 
common practice, looks for motherhood nine months 
after reaching puberty. or anywhere between the 
ages of fourteen and eight. The latter age is 
extreme, although in some sections, not exceptional, 
the former is well above the average.” Ithink the 
figures I have given prove that the cases instanced 
by Miss Mayo do not in the least represent the 
common customs of the country. 


Mr. S$- K. Ratcliffe on “Mother India” 


<Mr. S.K. Ratcliffe, formerly editor of 
has reviewed 


"Miss... Katherine Mayo’s “Mother India” in 


‘ ~~ 


The New Republic of New York, dated the 
2lst September last. He begins the review 
by telling the reader : 


Two years ago, when I read Katherine Mayo’s 
propagandist volume on the Philippines, it seemed 
to me certain that she would go next to India and 
produce 2 book enforcing a conclusion precisely 
similar to the one reiterated in “The Isles of Fear.” 
The thesis of that vigorous manifesto, it will be 
remembered, is that the United States must keep 
its governing hand upon the archipelago, for if 
it did not, the Filipinos would be skinned alive by 
their own landlords, lawyers, usurers. 


He recites or refers to some of the 
terrible and horrible things which the 
authoress has said of Indig, and then 
observes :— , 

A great part_of Miss Mayo’s facts cannot be 


challenged ; and yet the picture she has drawn is 
profoundly untrue. It is a libel upon a unique 


86°2 per cent were 17 
years or over and 13'8 per cent were below 17, 


. cause any alarm to the government of 
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civilization and a_ people'of extraordinary virtue, 
patience and spiritual quality. I cannot here 
attempt to track her through the vivid maze of her 
assertions. It must suffice for me to deal with a 
few characteristic illustrations. 

Then follow his string of contradictions 


of Miss Mayo’s. untruths. 


Miss Mayo writes as though the horrors of filth 
and superstition surrounding child-birth were 
peculiar to Hindu society. Suppose that one were 
to make a realistic picture of maternity in any 
other Asiatic -country, or, for that matter, as has 
often been done, in the slum cities of Europe and 
the United States, would any of Miss Mayo’s infer- 
ences apply ? She cites examples in detail of 
Indian male sexuality, It would be impossible, I 
think, to produce anything of the kind more loath- 
some. But Miss Mayo cannot be unaware that the ` 
records of all. protective societies in Europe and 
America contain incidents which, fact for’ fact, are 
as horrible as these. She asserts that ‘the majority — 
of Hindu men are, through:indulgence “and perver- 
sion, impotent at twenty-five. The sufficient reply 
to that astonishing accusation would seem to be 
that, if it were anything like half true, the figures 
of population under the Pax Britannica would not 
India. In 
treating of the Untouchables and the so-called . 
criminal tribes, she implies that such agencies as 
the Salvation Army stand virtually alone in their 
remedial efforts. The truth is that, long before the 
rise of their great champion, Gandhi, a powerful 
section of Indian reformers labored as earnestly 
for social redemption as for political advance. Miss 
Mayo quotes Rabindranath eTagore in such a way 
as to imply that he is an apologist of child 
marriage. The passage cited from the Bengali 
poet is a condensed statement of the case for early 
marriage (an entirely different thing) as accepted 
throughout the Orient. Rabindranath Tagore is a 
leader of the Brahmo community, which fifty years 
ago carried through the Indian Legislature the first 
reformed marriage act. Miss Mayo speaks as 
though the seclusion of women behind the purdah 
were universal throughout Indian, and she says 
again and again that no Indian girl or young wo- 
man can be left unprotected for an hour, since she 
would assuredly be violated! The seclusion of 
women is an established custom only in certain 
provinces. Over great tracts of the country their 
is no purdah. Women move freely and unveiled 
through the bazzaars. Women of the peasant and 
coolie classes work in the open as they work, every- 
where in the world. Miss Mayo, in an astonishing 
lapse, quotes as a recent dictum the most thréadpare 
piece of cynicism that is passed about, among 
Europeans in India ; namely, that one week. after 
the withdrawl of the British there would not.be a 
rupee or a virgin left in Bengal. Apart from the 
point that, according to Miss Mayo’s own demon- 
stration, there are almost no virgins in Bengal 
over ten years of age, one may note the somewhat 
glaring historical fact that, before the advent of the 
British, Bengal certainly showed no despicable 
power of social resistance against, as Macaulay 
put it, every marauder of the Hast. And finally, — 
in this brief series of instances, Miss Mayo has 
been led to believe that there is an inherent 
contrast between the ethical standards of Hindu 
society and those of the Indian Moslems, a contrast 


? 
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greatly to the advantage of" the latter, This is one 
of the most surprising things in the book ; and with 
it is coupled the extraordinary blunder of Miss 
Mayo’s assumption that the virile races of, India 
are all Moslems. Any British soldier would have 
put her right there. 4 


This is followed by Mr. Ratcliffe’s state- 
ment that he has been “able in this article 
fo refer to no more than a hundredth part 
_ of the assertions and inferences that provoke 
debate in ‘Mother India’ Any tolerable 
statement of the other side would require a 
volume at least as large as the one under, 
review. [ end with a word of the kind which, 
I think, no European and no American who 
has dwelt among the Indian people could 
refrain from uttering.” And this.is what he 
saySi— y 


_ -L lived ‘for five years in ‘India, occupying a 
position which gave me unusual opportunities of 
meeting Indians of different. kinds. I had many 
Indian friends. I saw the inside of Indian homes. 
I observed the laboring Indian in cities and villages. 
And, as I call up the memory of those people and 
scenes, and set the reality of my recollection along- 
side the appalling picture which Miss Mayo has 
provided for her very large company of readers 
in several continents, I am filled with bewilderment 
and regret, The vast multitude of India’s common 
people makes upon every Westerner a wonderful 
impression of goodness, endurance, and dignity. 
We know, for everybogy tells us so, that the Indian 
‘woman has a terribly hard time. But I see her 
as she comes up every morning from her ceremonial 


bath in the river, walking noiselessly with a troop of ‘ 


her fellows, a figure unsurpassed in the world for 
beauty and serenity, and grace, and I marvelat the 
power of spirit which has so undeniably conquered in 
her. As for the intelligentsia of India, they are 
made up of many communities, all in {their several 
ways endowed with remarkable and attractive gifts. 
They inherit a social system of extraordinary com- 
plexity. Itis their task to bring it into: relation 
with the modern world; and the very least that we 
can do is to_ recognize that the task is one of 
immeasurable difficulty.. But, however difficult it 
may be, one thing is surely beyond dispute- the 
Indian system can be changed only with infinite 
labor, and from within. An alien power must leave 
it for the autonomous India of tomorrow. Miss 
Mayo quotes, with evident approval, the wildly 
‘nonsensical saying of some acquaintance, to the 
effect that the crime of the British government 
_ 4g that it has stood protector to this awful system 
of darkness and oppression, which, if left to the 
mercy of the harder races of Asia, would long ago 
have been swept into the void. Here, perhaps, we 
have the booby-prize remark from a Westerner 
about India. There are more than 300 millions .of 
Indian people ; and the one thing we know about 
them that is above and beyond all controversy is 
that they are one of the very few eternal races of 
mankind, being rooted in a social system which has 
withstood the storms of at least thirty centuries. 


In the same number of the New Republic 
which contains this review article of Mr 
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Ratcliffe’s* he has reviewed a book called 
“India and the Earthly Paradise” by Miss 
Sylvia Pankhurst, formerly-a militant suffra- 
gist, about which he writes’ :— 


Miss Pankhurst denounces child-marriage and 
the Indian treatment of women, the tyranny of the 
priesthood, and many other evils of the Hindu 
system as unmercifully as the author of “Mother 
India” herself, and her citation of evidence. is- 
almost as dreadful ; but she comes to a conclusion 
precisely opposite. Miss Mayo says the Indian 
system is so hideous that the British must stay, 
and rule very much more hardly than they do- 
now. Miss Pankhurst, not disguising any of tue 
facts that seem so appalling to the Westerner, 
1s convinced that the British must go. 


A Missionary Condemnation of Miss 
Mayo’s Book 


a, Statement with regard to Miss Mayo’s book 
Mother India” signed by Rev. Dr. N. Maoncol 
and Mr. P. O. Philip, Secretaries and Miss A. B. 
Van Doren Hon. Officer has been issued to the 
Press in the name of the executive committee of 
the National Christian Council of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, the only dissentient member being Bishop 
Robinson “who does not find that_he can 
assent to its terms.” The Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
and metropolitan of India is the chairman and Dr. 
S, K. Dutta, is Vice-Chairman of the Council and 
the executive committee includes Rev. Chitamber. 
Bishop of Dornakal, Rev. J. F. Edwards, Dr..C. R 
Greenfield, Bishop of Madras, Rev. 
Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji, Messrs, 
B.L. Rallia Ram and Rev. H. C. ©. Velt. 


The statement reads as follows in part:— ' 


It has never been denied either by Indians or 
by foreign missionaries that great social evils exist 
in [ndia and itisa matter of common knowledge 
that strenuous and organised efforts are being 


J. Mackenzie, 
K. T. Paul, 


made by groups of Indian reformers to get- rid of . 


them. Yet we representing a body of .men and 


women who are in close touch with the pédple%... 
and are conversant with their every-day lite un-. - 


hesitatingly assert that the picture , of India which 
emerges from Miss Mayo’s book 1s untrue to the 
facts and unjust to the people of India, The 
sweeping generalisations that are deduced from 
incidents that come to the notice of the author or 
that are suggested by the manner in which these 
incidents are pregented are entirely untrue as a’ 
description of India as a whole. At the end of the 
book Miss Mayo admits that she has left untouch- 
ed other sides of Indian hfe and for that very 
reason we can affirm that Indian life does not 
resent the dark andthe evil aspect which this 
book suggests and that the ugly and repulsive 
and disgusting aspects of it.that are emphasised in 
the. book are not the predominant things in Indian 
ociety. 

Beauty and culture, kindliness and charm 
religion and pety are to be found alike among the 
highest and the humblest. Miss Mayo leaves no 
room for these in her picture. i 
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The Neill Statue in Madras 
Those who have been trying to have the 


Neill Statue removed or to break or disfigure- 


it are morally justified in doing so. But it 
seems to us that it is bad economy to under- 
go imprisonment to bring about the result 
aimed at, If British officials in India choose 
to have the greatness and civilisation of 
their country advertised by, among other 
things, the statue of a ferocious brute like 
Neill, let them please themselves. Instead 
of sufferfng imprisonment in’ the attempt to 
remove this precious reminder of military 
virtues, why not draw attention to Neill’s 
doings by means of a -permanent poster in 
some public place-in Madras ? Some extracts 
from Kaye’s history of the Sepoy War would 
serve the purpose. y 


Orissa Floods- 


An appeal for two lakhs of rupees for 
relieving the widespread and acute distress 
caused ‘in Orissá by flood has been issued 
over the signatures of Pandit Gopabandhu Das 
and Mr. C. F. Andrews. Such an appeal ought 


to meet with a ready response ‘in the case 


co 


of any province. In the case of Orissa, the 
response ought to be quicker and greater. 


For Orissa is a poor country, whose welfare , 


has been neglected for more than a century. 
Unlike most of the other provinces, Orissa 
has not been the chief object of care—so far 
as that care goes, of any provincial Govern- 
ment; if has been neglected throughout. 
The people of India have been partly respon- 
sible for .this neglect, in that they have 
acquiesced in Orissa’s being given a back 
seat all; along. For all these reasons, all the 
provinces of India should come to the rescue 
of this stricken land, once the home of a 
distinct culture of high grade and still one 
which Hindus consider it a merit to visit. 


The Situation in Kharagpur 
Whenever and wherever large numbers 
of the labouring population are thrown out 
of employment or about to be so, Govern- 


- ment maintains the attitude of the nnconcern- 


ed spectator—except when shooting is or 
has to be resorted to. The unemployment 
and. sufferings of so many people are not its 
business. In Britain, on ‘the other hand, 
even now, so many years after the end of 
the great war, nearly eleven lakhs of un- 
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to more than two million people. 
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employed persons ate being given weekly 
doles. During all these years doles have 
been given without break, and that sometimes 
Why does 
the same British Government adopt a different 
attitude in India ? Partly because the governed 
here are not the kith and kin of the gover- 
nors, partly because, thanks to enlightened 
British rule and exploitation, the unemployed 
and dependants in India probably exceed the ` 
employed in number, and there are other 
causes. It is, however, the duty of Govern- 
ment to actively intervene to prevent strikes 
and unemployment. i 


a 


“The Chosen Region of Lies” 


The historian Freeman has, in one of his 
esaays, characterised royal proclamations and 
declarations as “the chosen region of lies.” All 
kings and emperors do not certainly tell lies in 
all their proclamations, etc. Some may have done 
so, whilst the words of some others become as 
good (or bad) as falsehoods, because they are 
not given effect to by their successors and’ 
servants. l 

We were reminded of Frgeeman’s.” words 
while reading what has appeared in Sir 
Sidney Low’s recently “published work on . 
“The Reign of the King Edward VII’ ` 
relating to the appointment of Mr. (Lord) 
Sinha to the Viceroy’s Executive Coundéil. 
It is related in that book that on 
November 1, 1908, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the assumption by the Crown of the direct 
Government of India, the King-Hmperor 
Edward VII issued a masterly message to 
the princes and peoples of India which 
repeated and confirmed the declarations and 
assurances contained -in Queen Victoria’s 
famous proclamation of 1858. The equality 
of treatment promised in that proclamation 
to all British subjects, irrespective of. race, 
creed, colour and caste, as regards employ- 
ment in the public services and so on, need 
only be referred to. Asnoted above, this assur- 
ance was included in those repeated and 
confirmed by Edward VII. But that monarch 
objected very strongly to the appointment of 
“Native Members” to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. Some passages from Sir Sidney 
Low’s work which relate to the affair are 
reproduced below. 

The suggestion that native members should be 
admitted to the Viceroy’s Council had received the 


Cabinet’s approval as early as May 3, 1907. The 
King, however, and many members of the House 


of 
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of Lords, objected to the proposal on the ground 
that it might give offence to the native princes and 
it was not until nearly two years later that Mr. 
Sinha, an eminent Hindu lawyer, was suggested as 
a suitable member of the Viceroy’s Council. On 
February 24, 1909 Lord Morley had a-long audience 
with the King. Morley records that King found the 
native member a great stumbling-block. í 


Morley wrote two letters to the King on 


_the subject. 


To the first of these two letters the King replied 
from Biarritz on March 12 :— e 
_ “The King regrets that he cannot change his 
view on this subject and has thought it over’ quite 
as Lord „Morley has. He remains, however, of 
opinion that this proposed step is fraught with the 
greatest danger to the maintenance of the Indian 
Eimpire under British rule. The reasons are well 
known to the Secretary of State as well as they 
are to the Viceroy, but as the latter apparently is 
putting great pressure on the subject, and at the 
last meeting of the Cabinet Council the Govern- 
ment were unanimous on the subject, the King has 
no other altetnative but to give way much against 
his will. He, however, wishes if clearly to be 
understood that he protests most strongly at this 
new departure. God grant that the Government. in 
India may not suffer from it. Beyond that the King 
can say no more.” ; oo 
To the second letter the King replied again with 
strong feeling, still protesting but admitting no 
alternative: against, a unanimous Cabinet. Morley 
in the course of his reply declared his “firm convic- 
tion that this marked fusfilment of Queen Victoria’s 
promise will win for your Majesty an exalted and 
enduriag place in the deepest affections of the In- 
dian subjects of the British Crown.” To this use of 
Queen Victoria’s name the King added the pungent 
marginal comment;— ° | 
“This is the answer to my letter! Why he 
should bring in the name of Queen Victoria I can- 
not see, nor how it bears on the question. I myself 
do not think she would have approved of the new 
departure, I have had to sign the objectionable 


paper. 
E. R. March 20.” 
Mark that, if King Edward VII knew the 
mind of his august mother the Queen Victoria 
correctly, “she would not have approved of 
the new departure.” And yet she promised 
equality of treatment to all her subjects in 
her proclamation. 
Lord Minto also had some correspondence 
on the subject with the King. Here is a 
portion of one of the King’s: letters in reply. 


“My dear Minto—As you liold such strong views 


` on the subject and have given me maty cogent 


reasons for such.:a new departure I am very 
wwillingto differ from youas well as the Secretary 
of State on the subject. At the same time [hold very 
strong and possibly old-fashioned views on the 
subject, which my son who has so recently been 
in India entirely shares, | 

_ “During the unrest in India at the present 
time and the intrigues of the Natives it would 
I think, be fraught with the greatest danger to the. 
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Indian Empire ifa Native were to take part in 
the Council of the Viceroy, as sọ many subjects 
would not be desirable that a Native should take 
part. Besides, if you have a Hindu why nota 
Mohammedan also? The latter would strongly 
claim it. If the present _ view which you so 
strongly advoacte is carried into effect, and you 
find it does not answer, you will never be able — 
to get rid of the Native again. The Indian Princes 
who. are ready to be governed by the Viceroy 
and his Council, would greatly object to a Native, 
who would be very inferior in caste to themselves 
taking part in the Government of the country. 
However, clever the Native might be and however, 
loyal you and your Council might consider him 
to be, you never could be certain that he might 
not prove to be a very dangerous element in your 
Council and impart information :to his countrymen 
which it would be very undesirable should go 
farther than your Council Chamber.” 


Attention has here to be drawn to the 
fact that King Edward’s son, His Majesty 
George V, according to him, “entirely shares” 
his father’s “old-fashioned views on the 
subject.” The reigning King Emperor, 
however, on his accession to the throne, 
repeated and confirmed Queen Victoria’s 
proclamation. It is not impossible that he 
had by that time changed his views—a 
charitable historian would say. 

We shall extract one more letter of King 
Edward to Lord , Minto, which shows that 
His Majesty had objections to the appointment 
not only of “native” members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, but to that of “native” 
clerks as well who see and copy secret 
correspondence ! Here is the letter :— _ 

“I have had an opportunity of discussing 
question with several of those who have not lost 
touch with India, I’ find that they all look upon 
the experiment (for I can call it nothing’ else) with 
considerable alarm and dismay. 

“There is one point. you mention which greatly: 
surprises me, which is that secret correspondence 
with the Secretary of State is seen by Natives, and 
that secret papers are copied- in your office by 


Natives. This appears to me to be a most 
dangerous and objectionable practice,. and I am 


astonished that it should exist. i 


Now that it has been decided to have an Indian 
member on the Executive Council, the Government 
of India will in future be always obliged, practically 
though not perhaps theoretically, to replace him 
by another Indian. | fa 

“I am afraid it is the ‘thin end of the wedge’ 


and it will requirea most resolute Viceroy to 


avoid being forced. to nominate one if not two 
Native Members of his Council. 

“I can hardly believe that the present appoint- 
ment ofa Hindu will not create great and just 
irritation among the ` Mohammedans, and that the 
latter will not be contented unless they receive 
cater that one’ of their creed succeed Mr. 
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"N ative” Executive Councillors and Clerks 
and the Betrayal of State Secrets 


One ‘need not say what one feels on 


reading >` of King Edward’s opinion of the- 


trustworthiness of Indians as Hxecutive 
Councillors and clerks.: But it may be noted 
that so far no Executive Councillor has 
betrayed any secret. As to. the clerks who 
see and copy secret correspondence, let Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson, long a distinguish- 
ed British official in India, bear witness. 

In a speech made when he was retiring 
from the office of Finance Member of the 
Indian Government, in 1913, he is reported 
to have said : 


_.. I wish to pay a_ tribute to ‘the Indians whom 
I know best. The Indian officials, high and low, 
of my department. through the years of my 
‘connection with them, have proved themselves 
to be, unsparing of service and absolutely trust- 
worthy...As for their trustworthiness, let me give 
an instance. Three years ago, when it fell to my 
lot. to impose new taxes, it was imperative that 
their nature should remain secret until they were 
officially announced. Everybody- in the depart- 
ment had to be entrusted with. this secret. Any 
one of these. from high officials to low paid 
compositors of the Government Press, would have 
become a millionaire by using that secret im- 
properly. But even under such tremendous 
temptation no one hetrayed his trust. So well was 
the secret kept that a ship laden with silver in 
Romhav delayed unnecessarily its unloading for 
three davs and was consequently caught by the 
new tax.” 

European foreign offices, including the 
British, have no objection to obtaining the 
secrets of other States by bribing and similar 
means. -Hence, and as India stands in need 
of political freedom, it is difficult for 
Britishers to believe that itnperialistic secrets 
would be safe in the hands of members 
of politically subject ‘people. But Indians 
believe that if they accept any office one of 
the conditions of which is that they are to 
keep secrets passing offcially through their 
hands, it would be dishonorable for them to 
betray them. 

If, however, any 
hands without recourse to any -dishonorable 
means, we are certainly entitled to make 
use of them for promoting the 
of-our country. 

The correspondence published in 
previus note ought to ve a fresh eye-opener 
to ‘Indian officials, high’ and low. By the 
generality of Britishers, they are neither 
respected nor looked upon. as equals. As for 
the Indian Princes, we are not aware that 
they ever objected to the appointment of 


secrets come into our ` 


interests of 


the ` 
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Indian ` Executive Councillors. If they ever 
did, that may have been under the politicals’ 
instigation or intimidation. 

“King Edward’s nervousness about secret 
cdrrespondence being seen by ‘native’ 
clerks indicates that theta is much corres- 
pondence of which Goverment cannot be 
quite proud. 


— 


“Native” 


Recently there was some discussion in 
the British House of Commons on the use of 
the word “native?” as applied to Indians. 
Sanctimonious hypocrites declared that they 
would not object to be called “natives of 
England,” “natives of Scotland,” ete. But 
that was quite irrelevant, as nobody objects 
to calling himself or being called a native 
of his motherland. The point is, what is the 
meaning of the word “native? when used 
singly and separately to denote a human 
being. It means “member of non-European 
or uncivilized race,” and has a contemptuous 
significance. , 


Bombing Aeroplanes and Phunderclouds 


When the present writer was in Allahabad 
on the day of the last Ram Lila celebration ° 
(which could not come off, for the third time 
in succession), an aeroplane was heard and 
seen to circle round over the heads, of the 
human creatures dwelling in Allahabad. It 
was an amusing exhibition of unnecessary 
frightfulness, as was also the marcb past of 
troops or milifary police. 

When we beard and saw the aeroplane, 
the thought struck us that if would be futile 
to expect that the people of India would 
remain overawed by bombing aeroplanes for 
any length of time. They do not object to 
thunderclouds and thunderbolts. Bombing 
aeroplanes would, in their’ philosophy of 
resignation, be only one more means of destruc- 
tion. And it would not pay the British to be 
more and’ more frightful. 

There is, no doubt, a difference between 
the god Indra’s bolt and bombs ‘dropped from 


the cry. Indra sends down rain as well as 
thunderbolts. Aeroplanes only drop down 
bombs, they do not shower blessings. e 


eame 


Violent Co-operation and ee 
Non-co-operation 


It has been amply demonstrated that our 


. British bureaucrats do not like non-violent 
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non-co-operation on the part -of Indians, 
irrespective of their race, creed, colour, ete. 
But it is believed by some persons’ that, - its 
high functionaries appreciate 


against public servants of any „rank; büt 
against certain sections of non-officials. It is 
said that recently in a certain town would-be 
violent co-operators thought that they had 
received a hint in the speech of a high 
functionary that violent co-operation on their 
part would not be appreciated, and that that 
fact ‘averted the possibility of riots on a 
certain festive day. i 


The Land for Foreign Aircraft 
to Fly. over 


Aeroplanes belonging to various western 
peoples have been flying over India. But 
not a single Indian aeroplane has broken the 
solemn silence of our skies. That is one of 
the beauties of British rule. 


Revolt against the Caste system 


In the course of a recent speech ~ against 
caste delivered at Kumbakonam, Mr. R. K. 
Shunmugam Chetty, M. L- A, is reported to 
have said : Á 

The revolt. against the caste system began 
with the awakening of the consciousness of self- 
respect amongst the lower strata of society, among 
those who have been kept down as inferior castes.” 

We welcome the revolt against caste and 
the awakening of the consciousness of self- 


respect amongst the lower strata of ‘society. . 


It must, however, be said that Mr. Chetty is 
wrong in his history. In modern times 
the revolt against caste originated in 
India with the Brahmo Samaj movement. 
Neither the founder nor the leaders of that 
movement were men belonging to the lower 
strata of society, to the castes kept down as 
inferior. Later, the Arya Samaj began to some 
extent the fight against caste. Its founder, too, 
was nota man of “low” caste. He was a 
Brahmin. It is not the business of this note 
to philosophise as to why those led the revolt 
against caste who did not themselves suffer from 
it. We do not know whether in Madras the 
Non-Brahman social (or is it merely political ?) 
revolt against Brahmans has led the chettis 
and otber non-Brahmans to interdine and 
intermarry with castes considered inferior to 
them. It is a poor revolt which only wishes 
to rise but not also to raise. 


violent. co- 
operation when the violence is directed). not’: 
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Suggested Indian Overseas Department 

Mr. ©. F. sAndrews has contributed an 
article’ to the Pioneer urging that the 
Government of India should create a new 
department in order to deal chiefly “with the 
colonies aud Dominions,’ One reason given 
by him for this suggestion is that such as a 
department would be able to pay continuous 
attention to the problems of Indians 
abroad. He points out that the ban 
placed on the immigration of Indians into 
Southern Rhodesia has been entirely 
overlooked, Another reason given by him 
that such an overseas, Department would be 
“an admirable training ground for Iudian 
statesmanship within the large world of 2 
affairs outside India and would being Indians 
abroad into much closer relationship.” 

We would support the suggestion on con- 
dition that the department would be manned 
by Indians, particularly at the top and that 
the Indian head of the department would 
possess initiative and give effect to resolu- 
tions.relating to Indians abroad carried in 
the Central Legislature. If it be not manned 
by Indians, it would only provide soft jobs 
for Britishers, and if its head has no initia- 
tive, it would accept a position of inferiority 
for Indians everywhere, as the South African 
settlement has done in the case of Indians 
settled in South Africa. 

No real palliative is unwelcome. But we 
feel that no palliatives can do us much good 
until we have self-rule in India, the present 
bureaucratic Government not being actively 
sympathetic. 
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Medical College Defalcation Case 

It is both surprising and not surprising 
that though Mr. Roxburgh, the Presidency 
Magistrate, in his judgment in the Medical 
College defalcation case has severely criticised 
the conduct of Col. Burnardo, the. Principal 
of the College, who appeared as a witness, 
he has punished only ‘one of the clerks 
accused of the crime. The public feels that 
Government should at once remove Dr. 
Barnardo from the principalship, if not also 
from the I. M.S. When the result of the 
convicted clerk’s appeal is known, other steps 
may be suggested. 

Of Mr.e Roxburgh’s strictures on - Dr. ` 
Barnardo in his judgment the following is a 
brief summary takeh from the Bengalee :— 


Of Mr, Barnardo asa witness Mr. Roxburgh 
has said that “every statement of fact he makes 1s 
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suspect” : that “he fenced, dodged,. feinted, denied, 
and did not remember in a way he (the Magistrate) 
had seldom seen a witness do” ; that “it is difficult 
to accept his evidence on any point”: that he did 
not show that “he was prepared to be honest in 
the witness-box”: that he could not, in giving 
evidence, “get out of the habits of the poker table”, 
Which include making. one believe what is not ; 
that “he is ta very unreliable witness and that he 
did not come into the box to deal openly, with the 
Court”: and that one of his statements in regard 
to the motor-car_ incident “is about as stout a lie 
as was ever told in a witness-box”. These are the 
. considered conclusions of a Magistrate, who is con- 
vinced that Col. Barnardo is free of the vile re- 
proach which the allegations made by the accused 
carry with them: they are therefore all the more 
damaging as a verdict on the regard for justice or 
the respect due toa Court and to one’s oath 
which actuated the Principal of the Calcutta 
Medical College when - deposing on behalf of the 
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Honest British Journalism in India 


The Bengalee observes :— 

It is one of the most regrettable features of 
public life in this country that the portions of the 
judgment which are most damaging to Col. 
amardo asa witness have been deliberately 
suppressed by both the Statesman and the English- 
man papers which are often found to be laying 
down the rule of journalistic etiquette to their 
Indian contemporaries. The opinions which a 
British Magistrate has formed of the conduct of a 
senior European officer of the standing of Col. 
Barnardo have been of set purpose withheld from 
the European community in this country and from 
those abroad who rely on them for information 
regarding India. Those opinions are ‘so glaringly 
incompatible with the plea of immaculate infallibi- 
lity put forward at every step by apologists of the 
bureaucracy that they have not dared to face the 
music of Mr. Roxburgh’s findings. Those whom a 
high sense of journalistic duty to the reading 
public of India forced to publish the despicable 
calumnies of the Mayo-Pilcher gang have, out of a 
prudent regard for the prestige of the white man, 
been restrained from publishing the judicial stric- 
tures against Col. Barnardo’s conduct in the 
witness-box. | 


Teaching of Hindi in South India. 


In addition to the value of its literature, 
a knowledge of Hindi has economic 
importance throughout India, and political 
importance, too. Of the vernaculars of -India, 
_Hindi is the most widely spoken. 
majority of those who may be considered 
the mercantile and industrial classes in India 
speak, or, in any case understand, Hindi. 
These are some of the reasons why Hindi 
ought to be learnt by those “who can afford 
to learn a second vernacular of India in 
‘addition to their mother tongue. l 

A brief account of the work of teaching 
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Hindi in South India from 1918 to 1927, 
issued by the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar 
Sabha of Madras, shows the progress which 
the movement has been making. It gives a 
list, of 30 books in Hindi published in the 
prachar series, some of which have had very 
encouraging sales, The sales of some of 
the best ‘sellers are 30500 copies, 14000 
copies, 10900 copies, 10598 copies, 8850 
copies, 7900 copies and 5280 copies. The 
total number of candidates who appeared 
at the seven different examinations of the 
Sabha from the years 1922 to 1927 were 
464, 1136, 695; 987, 740 and 547 respee- 
tively. 


' Marriageable Age of Girls in Baroda. 

It is common knowledge that among the 
states in India ruled by Hindu Princes which 
passed laws fixing the minimum age of 
marriage years ago, Baroda is one. Recently, 
as the result of the inquiries and delibera- 
tions of a committee ` appointed to report on 
the old law, the minimum. marriageable age 
of girls has been raised to 14. There are to 
be no exemptions. And those parents or other 
guardians who bring about the*marriage of 
girls below 14 will- be liable to imprison- 
ment. The. minimum marriageable age of 
males also has been raised. 


“The Inquirer” on Marriage Legislation 
= in India. 

‘The Inquirer of London, a high-class 
religious weekly established in 1842, writes 
with reference to Mr. MHarbilas Sarda’s 
Hindu Child Marriage Bull: 

The Government of India would appear to be 
powerless to interfere with the social customs of 
the Hindus, based as they are. upon religion ; 
nevertheless the leaven of education is working, 
and the fact that a private Bill to make the 
marriage age limits fifteen for boys and twelve for 
girls has been brought up in the Legislative 
Assembly and sent to a Select Committee is a sign 
of advance, inadequate though it seems to us. Bat 
the way of the legislators is, of course, being made 
very hard by the religious commuaities. 

The London paper is misinformed in 
speaking of the powerlessness of the Govera- 
ment of India to interfere with the social 
customs of the Hindus. The custom of suttee 
or the immolation of. widows on the funeral 
pyres of their dead husbands was based upon 
religion, but that Government stopped it by 
legislation. The ban on the remarriage of 
widows was a socio-religious custom, but 


NOTES 
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Government made: such marriages valid by 
law. There are other examples, „which need 
not be mentioned. If English papers want to 
write on Indian topics, they ought to be 
accurately informed. Knowledge of things 
Indian does not come by intuition to 
Englishmen, simply because they are masters 
- of India. > 7 

In order to illustrate its remark that “the 
way of legislators is being made very, hard by 
the religious communities,” The Inquirer 
refers to the protest issued by the Marwari 
Association against the Bill mentioned above. 
The Marwari Association certainly did protest. 
But it represents at the most a few thousand 
men. But 36 Hindu members of the Legis- 
.lative Assembly supported the motion for 
referring the Bill to a select committee, while 
only 17 Hindu members (including several 
who were Government servants) were of a 
different opinion. We speak only of Hindu 
members, because the Bill is a Hindu Child 
Marriage Bill. This ought to suffice to show 
that the main opposition does not come from 
“the religious communities.” 

The main opposition comes from the 
British Government of India. When Mr. 
Sarda’s bill waf introduced on the Ist February 
last, the Hon’ble Sir Alexander Muddiman, 
the Home Member of the Government of 
India, said “on behalf of the Government,” that 
he would “oppose any other motion after 
motion for introduction, other than a motion 
for circulation.” For this reason Mr. Sarda 
spoke thus in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 15th September last :— a 

“Sir, it was a surprise to me as it was to most 
people, to see that a Government which professes to 
work for the good of the people, a Government 
that is representative of a nation that certainly is 
one of the most advanced in the world in wisdom 
and in the development of justice and freedom, and 
claims~and I think rightly—that it has a great 
respect for’ womanhood, should take up such an 
attitude, and instead of welcoming and promising 
to support such essentially necessary legislation 
for children and helpless girls, declare its intention 
to oppose it”? (Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. 
IV, No. 62, page 4409). ‘ 

The Inquirer ought now to bè able to 
noge who oppose the Hindu Child Marriage 

ill. 


See at 


Miss Mayo’s “Emphasis” “Exaggerated” 
The Inquirer observes :— 


“It seems clear that the emphasis laid by, Miss 
Mayo upon certain deplorable aspects of Indian life in 
her much discussed book, ‘Mother India’ is Some- 
what exaggerated, in so far as its seems to “indict 
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fa nation” as’ her critics says, for the bad practices 
of the least progressive sections of it, India, like 
otber countries, is still struggling to free herself 
from the fetters of a social and religious system 
which, though established in accordance with 
great and lofty ideals, has been debased by gross 
superstitions : and her enlightened reformers well 
know that far more formidable than the oppressive- 
ness of English rule is the ignorance of their 
own people,” 

If our London contemporary keeps an 
open mind and reads Indian periodicals 
and newspapers, it will also find that Miss 
Mayo’s book contains many gross lis, many 
half-truths, some garbled .quotations, and 
many inaccuracies. 

As for the comparative formidableness of 
the oppresiveness of Hnglish rule and the 
ignorance of the Indian people, we should 
like to meet the “enlightened” Indian 
reformers who would and could support with 
proofs the dogmatic belief which The. 
Inquirer credits them with. It is English 


` rule which has passively and actively stood 


in the way of the dispelling of our people’s 
ignorance, i 


aanas 


Need of more Nurses, Midwives and 
iWomen Doctors 


Srimati Padmabai Rao of the Hindu 
University, President of the United Provinces 
Social Conference, drew attention in’ her 
remarkable’ address to the need of the 
diffusion of the knowledge of the most vital 
facts among the masses, and observed :— 


But the diffusion of this knowledge and the 
supplying of medical aid to the women of India 
requires a large number of trained doctors, nurses, 
and midwives. It seems fo me that a good deal 
of sentimental objection exists in the mind of the 
public about the respectability of these professions, 
and there are many parents who would be most 
unwilling to allow their daughters to render social 
service along these lines. This sentiment however 
is the result of a deep-rooted instinct which ` con- 
siders it degrading toa woman to take up any 
work only for the sake of pecuniary gain. The 
only way _to overcome these objections is to 
create a different attitude towards all social 
work. Personally I feel that all social work can 
become effective only -when inspired by a 
spiritual ideal. Work which is done only for 
money is degrading both for man and woman 
alike. It becomes merely mechanical and therefore 
dead, without _the vitalising power of a great 
spiritual ideal. It is only when the relief of the 
suffering and the needy and the teaching of the 
ignorant are seen to be-the truest service of God 
that we shall be able to eliminate all the degrad- 
ing associations tha? have gathered round some of 
these professions. We must elevate them into true 
and holy vocations, those duties which the human 
soul feels called to perform by an impelling and 
divine inspiration from within. 


ee 
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Wanted “the sober expression of opinions 
from India !” 


A cable to the Einglishman trom its 
special correspondent runs as _ follows:— 
The favourable impression created. by Mr. V. J. 
Patel, President of the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly. during his visit to England has been disturbed 
by his recent speech at Poona, where he is reported 
to have said that “the principle of ron-co-operation 
either in or out of the Councils is ‘the only way to 
save India.” 3 
It is recalled that when he was elected ~ Speaker 
of the Assembiy Mr. Patel declared that he had 
ceased to be a party man and asked to be absolved 
of his obligations to the Swarajist Party. 
-~ It is pointed out tbat the sober-expression of 
opinions from India is of vital importance at 


` present in view of the coming appointment of the 


Statutory Commission, and the statement ascribed 
to Mr. Patel is particularly discouraging and 
damaging to the atmosphere likely to impress 
Parhament. 

Jt is for Mr. Patel to say whether he is 
consistent or inconsistent. What we are 
concerned with is the British demand for 
sober opinions. By sober opinions are meant 
such views as would be identical with those 


held by the generality of Britishers, parti- 


cularly of the Tory die-hard. type, which 
would not hurt their amour-propre. What 
is really wanted, however, is the expression 
of opinions based on high ideals of human 
freedom and self-respect and on facts. 


The Largest Lined Canal in the World 

The Gang canal in Bikaner, which was 
opened last month, will prove a great blessing 
to a desolate corner of the desert of Marwar. 
It is the result of nearly three years’ stre- 
nuous endeavour of the Maharaja of Bikaner 
to extend irrigation into his state from the 
Sutlej river. It will irrigate 620,000 acres 
of land. The canal has been lined on all 
sides for a distance of more than eighty miles 
with’ concrete in order to conserve water and 
prevent water-logging, and claims to be the 
largest lined canal in the world. It has been 
estimated that from the date of its completion 
the net revenue accruing from it will grow 
from year to year, standing at a big figure 
in the fourteenth year. This will be shared 
by three parties; the Panjab, Rs. 1,70,000, 
Bahawalpur, 3,06,000, and Bikaner, Rs. 
73,00,000. i 
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Archaeological ‘Effort 


When The Statesman Gommends some 
Indian achievement which is neither political 
nor economic, directly or indirectly# its com- 
mendation need not arouse suspicion. Such 
is its favorable comment upon Mr. R. D. 
Banerji’s lecture at the Calcutta Rotary Club . 
on the finds at Mohen-jo-daro, which runs 
thus :— , 


Special interest attaches to Mr. R. D. Banerji’s 
lecture at the Calcutta Rotary Club on the recent 
archaeological finds at Mohen-jo-daro. because it 
was he who was the first to- discover in that ruined 
and half-buried city the remains which have 
thrown such ‘a vivid light upon this forgotten 
civilization. If Mohen-jo-daro means anvthing it 
is that there existect in the Indus Valley, long prior 
to the advent of the Aryans, a race highly. skilled 
in the arts and having an intimate trading con- 
nexion with Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the highlands 
of Central Asia. It is strange, in view of the 
interest that so many Indians take in the early 
history of their country, that archaeological effort . 
is left solely to the Government. The State cannot 
spare the money for investigation on an adequate 
scale if- Mohen-jo-daro and its vicinity are to be 
properly exploited. We do not know what trea- 
sures may not be buried in the Indus Valley, just 
as we would never have known what the Nile 
Valley concealed had it pot been for private enter- 
prise. There is a great similatity between .the 
climate. and conditions ofethe two regions, and 
Mohen-jo-daro points -toa similarity between the 
races that once inhabited them. Surely there are 
inducements here which should tempt wealthy 
poig to finance archaeological exploration in 

ind. 

That wealthy Indians ought. to finance 
archaeological exploration cannot be ques- 
tioned.. But should it be suggested that . 
Government has done its duty in the matter, 
it would not at all be difficult to show that 
the. state does not spend much for so large 
and ancient a country as India. 

There is another direction in ‘which 
Government and our universities have yet to 
begin to do their duty. We mean the 
training of archaeological explorers. Ancient 
and mediaeval Indian history is studied 
and taught in all our Universities: Those 
who take the highest degrees'in these subjects 
should know how to find ont and deal with 
the indubitable sources and raw materials 
of history, — 
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THE BLIGHTING INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN RULE 


pn By Tae Rev. Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


| : 


HERE is no other so sure a way to emas- 


culate a nation, to destroy its soul, and 

to turn it into a flock of human sheep, 
as to subject it for a considerable time to 
‘foreign domination. This the - whole history 

¢-of the world shows. If you destroy a nation’s 
-spirit, you might about as’ well destroy the 
‘nation itself; an4 the most effective way ever 
‘discovered to destroy he spirit of a nation 
is to rob it of its freedom. ` 

The ancient Greeks, after their conquest 
iby the Romans, lost their ‘intellectual vigor 
‘and much of their fine character, and became 
a very commonplace nation. The cause was 
plain. The same disastrous effects followed 
‘the conquest and domination of the Italians 
‘oy ‘Austria. The rule of England over 
Scotland in the fourteenth century and that 
over France in the fifteenth, are recognised 
“oy all historians as having been productive 
«of distinct decadence for a considerable time 
‘in both Scotland and France. Mr. Asquith 
has more than once in his: speeches and 
writings employed such , expressions as. “the 
‘degrading influence of foreign rule,” “the 
‘intolerable degradation of a foreign yoke.” - 

Says Professor E. A. Ross: 

“Subjection toa foreign yoke is one of the 
most potent causes of the decay of nations.” 

He maintains that there Is no ease in 
history where the subjection of one people 
fo-another has not tended powerfully and 
irresistibly to produce intellectual and moral 
‘deterioration in those held in subjection. 
Even in those cases where the domination is 
of the best type known, he declares that 
“the alien dominion bas a distinctly blight- 


| TA chapter from his forthcoming work, “India’s Case for Freedom.’ | 


ing effect upon the higher life of the 
people.” 

The English ought to have learned this 
lesson thoroughly from their own early ex- 
perience in connection with the conquest and 
rule of their country by the Romans. For 
four hundred years England was governed 
by Rome. If rule by foreigners is ever a 
good, if ought to have been a good in this 
case ; for the people of Britain were what 
we call barbarians, and the Romans were 
supposedly the most enlightened nation in 
the world. But what does history tell us ? 

When the Romans came to Britain, they 
found a people as independent, as manly, 
as vigorous and aS brave as they had ever 
encountered in all their history—a people 
who fonght them so determinedly that 
Caesar after two attempted “invasions was 
strongly inclined to give up his project of 
conquering the land, and if was only after. 
a third attempt that the Romans were able 
to gain a permanent foothold. 

During their long domination of the 
country, the Romans built strong fortifica- 
tions everywhere, constructed excellent roads 
leading to all sections, founded and developed 
flourishing cities, built for themselves 
hundreds of luxurious villas) like those of 
Italy, and tried to plant Roman civilization 
and the Roman tongue permanently in the 


island. l 


What: was the result ? Absolute failure, 
and worse. e “Britons, originally so 
heroic and masterful, had become so- utterly 
cowed, and weakened by their long subjection 
that when their foreign ‘masters left they 
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were unable to defend themselves, and at 
once fell an easy prey to the Jutes, Angles 
and Saxons, from beyond the North Sea, 
who had never been emasculated by foreign 
domination. 

The verdict of history seems to be that 
the four centuries of Rome’s rule of Britain 
left behind it almost absolutely nothing of 
value. Its chief traces to-day are some old 
fortifications and walls built for military 


defense, remains of paved roads here and . 


there, foundations of palaces, theatres, baths 
and other buildings, and old Roman pottery, 
personal ornaments, household utensils, ete., 
discovered by excavations in various places, 
and a few Roman names of towns,’ chiefly 
those that were military headquarters and 
camps. 

The one and only deep and lasting result 
of the Roman domination seems to have 
been the degradation of the spirit of the 
people of the land,—the transformation of a 
maniy, resourceful and heroic nation, able 
long to beat back the attacks 
Rome, into a nation of weaklings unable to 
defend ‘themselves from any at all formidable 
foe. 

Why has not England learned the lesson 
which blazes from every page of this long 
and tragic experience of her own,—that forced 
subjection to a foreign power, any where, 
everywhere in the world, in the very nature 
of the case, means the degradation and 
emasculation `of. the nation robbed of its 
freedom and held in bondage! Why does she 
not see that this lesson applies in full 
measure to India ? 

Perhaps the ablest defense ever penned 
of the British Colonial policy and of the 
conquest and rule of India, is that given 
us by ‘the eminent BHouglish historian, Sir 
J. R. Seeley, in his “Expansion of England.” 
What is Professor Seeley’s final judgment 
concerning if all? He declares that the 
British government of India is “at its best 
only a good specimen of a bad political 
system;” and he expresses his grave doubt 
“whether our (Britain’s) rule is benefiting 
the people, or whether it may not be sink- 
ing them lower in misery.’ And he 
declares further, that “subjection for a long 
time to a foreign yoke in one of the most 
potent causes of national deterioration,” i 

This is in harmony with the strong state- 
ment: of Ramsay Macdonald in his “Awaken- 
ing of India” (p. 213): 

" “Tn all attempts to govern a country by a 


t 
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of mighty . 
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“benevolent despotism,” the governed are crushel 

They become subjeċts who obey, not 
citizens who act. Their literature, their art, their spiri- - 
tual expression go. They descend tothe level of mere: 
imitators and copyists + When we recall the 
riches of Indian civilization. in the past it becomes 

plain that the loss of initiative and self-develop-- 
ment has been greater in India than in almost any ` 
other country.” | 


Modern educational principles and modero- 
psychology ‘are enabling the world to see as. 
it never saw before, that freedom and self- 
direction are absolutely necessary conditions 
of healthy life, and especially of progress, . 
alike in individuals and in nations; whereas. 
repression and domination by . outside in- 
fluences, are fatal. If you would destroy a 
child’s spirit and make him a moral weakling, . 
keep him under a regime of constant forbids, 
constant dictation by others, constant defeat 
of his own natural, healthy and right desire 
to be independent and think and act for him-- 
self. Treat a child habitually in that way 


‘and you do all in your power to make him 


a dunce, or else a rebel against all restraint 
and all law. If you want to turn a man 
into a coward, a toady, a sycophant, a. 
shirk, a creature without moral backbone or 
honor or even self-respect, pug him in a 
situation where for a lIgng period he is 
obliged to submit fo being looked down 
upon, despised, bossed and bullied. If there 
is anything on: earth that will take all 
manliness and spirit out of him, (or else put 
the devil into him), that will do it. i 

All this applies to nations as well as to 
individuals. It applies exactly to India, one 
of the great nations of the world, robbed 
of its freedom, its power of self-direction, 
its self-respect, looked down upon, made a 
mere appendage to a foreiga power, its 
people bullied, their hopes and ambitions 
blighted, their power of initiative everywhere 
checked, their genius despised, permitted to - 
do nothing without the consent of their 
alien masters, reduced to the humiliating 
and disgraceful condition of political and 
economic slaves. 

For nearly two centuries the Brifish 
have been dealing with India in precisely 
the way to destroy her  soul,—in some 
degree igoorant of the result they were 
producing, but none-the-less imposing on 
her exactly the kind of government tending to 
produce it. - , 

Looting the country of its wealth, as-in 
the old days of Clive and Hastings, was bad. | 
Exploiting the country, draining away its . 
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‘resources to England and impoverishing it 
, In all tbe Jong years since, has been not 
‘less ‘evil in its effects. But worst of all has 
‘been the conscienceless robbing of the 


nation of its freedom, its power of self-. 
‘direction. Jesus said of a man, “What 
shall it profit him if he gain the whole 


world and lose his soul?” If it is a sin 
tbat cries to heaven, to destroy the soul of 
a man, what is if to destroy the soul of a 
nation ? 

Rev. C. F. Andrews, - who came to India 
in sympathy with British rule, after a score 
-of years of observation of the effects of 
tbat rule, became convinced that if India 
would save her soul, she simply must become 
‘independent and _ self-ruling. He declares 
‘that 

“Her soul is being lost under the influence of 
‘the mechanical and . materialistic civilization which 
British rule fosters and really forces on the 
Indian people.” 

‘Foreign rule destroys patriotism. Where 
it exists, what is there to be patriotic about ? 
‘The people have’ no country. What used 
‘to be their country or what ought to be 
their country, is owned by foreigners. 
Says John Stuart Mill, N 

“In a country gèverned by a despot, there is 
-nly one patriot and that is the despot himself.” 

Attempts to be patriotic on the part of 
the people are regarded as sedition or 
treason. for which they are liable to be 
arrested and sent to prison, if not shot. 

One of the last words of tbe eminent 
‘Hindu scholar and teacher, Swami Viveka- 
nanda, was, 

“My countrymen, pray to the Great Mother 
for manhood : DAANA is the great need of the 
Indian people.” 

But how can a'nation get manhood in 
‘slavery ? The indispensable 
the creation of manhood is freedom to stand 
-on one’s own feet and shape one’s own life. 

Said Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
‘Liberal Premier of Great Britain: 

“Good government is no substitute for self- 
government. The atmosphere of subjection is 
‘poisonous. killing all that is virile and worthv 
-nd fostering all that is vile and ignoble.-....[ 
‘must remind my countrymen that Britons have 
‘stooped to Prussian and Russian methods in the 
‘government of India. 

Says The Indian Messenger, the Calcutta 
organ of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj: 

“British Rule has done_ more to emasculate 


the Indian people than was done by Mohammedan 
Rule in its worst period.” 


condition for’ 
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The Honorable G. K., Gokhale, the eminent 
Indian statesman, describes the blighting 
influences of British rule, as follows: 


WA kind of dwarfing or stunting of the Indian 
race is, going on under the present system. We 
must live all the days of our lifein an atmosphere 
of inferiority and the tallest’ of us must bend. 
The upward impulse, which every schoolboy _ at 
Eton or ‘Harrow may feel that he may one day 
be a Glandstone or a Nelson or 4 Wellington, and 
which may draw forth the best efforts of which 
he is capable, is denied to us. The height to 
which our manhood is capable of rising can never 
be reached by us under the present, system of 
foreign domination. The moral elevation which 
every self-governing people feel cannot be felt by 
us. Qur administrative and military talents must 
gradually disappear owing totheir disuse, till at 
last our lot, as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water in our own country, is stereotyped.”* 

Another eminent Indian leader, the 
Honorable Bhupendranath Basu, thus con- 
firms and supplements Mr. Gokhale’s 
testimony : 

“A foreign bureaucratic government, holding all 
power in its hands and undertaking all responsi- 
bility, has acted as a dead weight on the Soul of 
India, stifling in us all sense of initiative, for the 
lack of which we are -condemned; atrophying 
our nerves of action, and, what is most serious, 
necessarily dwarfing in us all feeling of self- 


4 


respect.” T 


The very education of the country is. 
planned by the Government, and planned 
steadily and systematically, not to create 
free, strong and independent minds, .as edu- 
cation always should, but to create really 
slave minds, docile and obedient minds, 
minds dominated by an “inferiority complex,” 
without ambition, without patriotism, content 
to be subjects of a foreign power, content to 
belong to a nation that has no recognition 
in the world as a nation. 

Professor S. Radhakrishnan, an eminent 
Indian educator, makes this clear in an ad- 
dress as President of the All-Bengal College 
.and University Teachers’ Association (reported 
in The Modern Review, Calcutta, May, 1927). 
He says: 5 

“The educational policy of the Government 
trains men into docile tools of an external authority, 
but it does not help them to become seli-res- 
pecting citizens ofa free nation. Love of one’s 
native Jand is the basis of all progress. This 
principle is recognised. in all countries. But in 
our unfortunate country it is the other way. A 
conquered race feels its heart sink. It loses hope, 
courage and confidence. | Our political subjection 


*“Gokhale’s Speeches,” G. A, Natesan and 
Company. Madras. Appendix, pp. XLII, XLII. _ 
_ + Quoted in Mrs. Besant’s book, “Shall India 
Live or Die >” p. 27. 
+ 
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carries with it the suggestion that we cannot con- 
sider ourselves the equals of free nations. Indian 
history is taught to impress on us the one lesson 
that ‘India has failed.’ The worst form of bondage is 
that of despair and dejection, which creeps on defeat- 
ed peoples, breeding in them loss of faith in them- 
selves. The.aim of true education should be to 
keep alive the spark of national pride and self- 
respect, in the midst of circumstances that tend to 
undermine them. If we lose our wealth and 
resources we may recover them to-morrow, if not 
to-day ; but if we lose our national consciousness, 
there is no hope for us.” 


Mrs. Annie Besant tells us of the weaken- 
ing, denationalizing and degrading influence 
of this kind of education as she has observed 
it in India for more than thirty years. She 
writes : B 

“The stunting of the Indian race under British 
rule begins with the education of the children. 
The schools (which are under British control) 
differentiate between British and Indian teachers : 
the colleges do the same. The students see first 


class Indian teachers superseded by young and’ 


third-rate foreigners ; the principals or. presidents 
of colleges must be foreigners ; foreign history is 
more important than Indian ; to have written on 
English, villages is a qualification for teaching 
economics in India ; the whole atmosphere, of the 
school and college emphasizes the superiority of 
the foreigner. The whole education of the country 
is planned on foreign models, and its object is to 
serve foreign rather than native ends, to make 
docile government servants. rather than patriotic 
citizens. High spirit, .courage, self-respect, are not 
encouraged, and docility is regarded as the most 
precious quality in the student. Pride in country, 
patriotism, ambition, are looked upon as dangerous, 
English instead of Indian ideals are exalted: the 
blessings of a foreign rule and the incapacity of 
Indians are constantly inculeated.’* 


The British often charge the Indian people 
with weakness, obsequiousness, lack of man- 
liness, lack of courage and spirit, and even 
lack of honor and integrity, and declare that 
because of these deficiencies they are not 
fit to rule themselves, but must be ' governed 
by Britain. 

But if this is true, who is to blame but, 
the British ? To a very notable degree the 
people of India were strong and virile before 
the British came and reduced them to 
political and moral subjection. During the 
long centuries and decades when India stood 
on her own feet, ruled berself and developed 
‘her own great civilization, no nation stood 
higher in every characteristic that distina- 
guishes an influential, honored, brave illus- 
trious people. It was India that was first 
able to check and turn back Alexander the 
Great in his career of world-conqwest. Surely 


* “The Case for India,” pp. 32; 33. 
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Indians were {not weakliogs and inferiors 
then. According to the Greek writers of the 
time the civilization of India stood essentially 
on a level with their own, and the Indiar 
were represented as bearing ‘the. 
highest character. The Greek Flavius Arrian, 
the historian of the campaigns of Alexander, 
wrote of the Hindus : Ze 

“They are remarkably brave, and superior in 
war to all Asiatics; they are remarkable for 
integrity ; they are so reasonable as seldom to have 
recourse to law-suits, and so honest as neither tœ 
require locks to their doors nor writings to bind 
their agreements. They are inthe highest degree 
truthful.” i 

The celebrated Chinese traveller, Houer 
Tsang, who made an extended visit to Indig 
in the seventh century A. D., assigns to the 
Indian people as high a general character 
and as elevated a place in civilization as 
did the Greeks of Alexander’s time. ' 

Travellers from Europe visited India from 
time to time in later centuries, and nearly 
or quite all brought back praise of the 
country—for its fertility, rich products, anę - 
wonderful scenery; and hardly less praise off 
the people, for their industry, general 
prosperity, honor, culture, and high character. 

One of the most noted of these visitors 
was -Sir Thomas Roe, who, early in the 
seventeenth century, was*sent by the King: 
of England as an ambassador to the Court: 
of the Indian: Emperor, Jehangir, in Agra. 
Roe wrote much about India, highly lauding: 
the country, the people, whoin he represented 


‘as comparing favorably witk the people of 


Europe, the remarkable architecture of the: 
land, and other forms of high art, the wealth: 
of the upper classes, the splendor of the: 
courts of the rulers, and so on, : 

This general high estimate of India, not: 
only of the country for its attractiveness and! 
wealth, kut of the people for their intelli- 


» gence, culture, courage and high attainments, 


continued right on, until these comers trom 
the west began to turn into greedy coveters. 
of India’s wealth, and plotters to get: 
possession of it by fair means or foul. As soon, 
as this change took place, and the English. 
and other Europeans entered upon that- 
career of spoliation, robbery and domination 
of the country which forms one of the. 
darkest chapters in modern history, then at: 
once the world began to hear a very different- 
estimate of the Indian people. Almost in as, 
day from a nation of high  civilization,. 
culture, character and honor, they. sank inte, 
barbarians. . 


THE NOON OF LIFE 


It is the old story: as soon as we wrong 
a man, we instinctively begin to defame him. 
This unjust and shameful disparaging of the 
Indian people, this representation of them 
as low in civilization, low in character, an 
inferior race, "half devil and -half child” (in 
Kipling’s words), not fit to rule themselves, 
and the like, continues right on. down to 
the present day. 

And why not, if British domination of 
that country is’to continae? Really what 
else is to be expected? Unless the world 
can be made to believe that the Indian 
people are only half-civilized, and an in- 
tellectually and morally inferior race, how 
can England find even a shadow of an 
excuse for continuing to force her rule and 
her exploitation on them ? 


Suppose the British people themselves 
to-day were ruled by foreigners, as the Indian 
people are, could they long keep their present 
strength of character? Would their subject 
condition have no weakening and degrading 
effect on them ? 


' These very pertinent questions were 
asked and answered many years ago by a 
distinguished, British official in India, 
Sir Thomas Munro, (Governor of Madras 
from 1819 to 18206); 


“Let Britain be subjugated by a foreign power 
to-morrow : let ‘the people be excluded from all 
share in the government, from public honors, from 
every office of high trust or emolument, and let 
. them in every situation be considered as unworthy 
of trust, and all their knowledge and all their 
literature, sacred and profane, would not save 
them from becoming, in a generation or two, a low- 
minded, deceitful and dishonest race. If we pay 


Said. 
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the same price for integrity, we. find it as readily 
among Indians as among Huropeans.” 

‘That the Indian people have become so 
little weakened, demoralized, or debased as- 
they have, by their long subjection; that they 
are still; on the whole, so morally strong, 
trustworthy and admirable; and that within 
the last thirty or forty years (since their 


determined struggle for freedom began) they 


have developed such an able, strong, courage-- 
ous, forward-looking and altogether remarkable. 
body of leaders, is a testimony of the highest: 
order as to the inherently superior intellec- 
tual and moral qualities of this ancient, 
historic, and (in spite ofall their discourage- 
ments, and all the degrading tyrannies 
to which they have -been subjected) this. 
stall great race of men. 

India’s subject condition’ cannot always. 
last. To believe it perpetual is to despair of 
the human race. To preserve one’s sanity 
we must believe that the world is moving 
forward. If it is, then India must and will 
once more have a place among the world’s 
leading nations. And when she comes into 
her own, she will not come empty-handed, 
but as the bearer of important gifts to her 
sister nations. Mr. Gokhale was right in his 
vision: 

“When the emasculating influence of India’s 
subjection is over, and she once more becomes 
free, and when, therefore, Indian men and women 
become able again to grow to the full height of 
their stature and proclaim to the world the mission 
which is to be theirs, then a great stream of. 


moral and spiritual energy, long lost to view, will. 


have returned to its channel, and East and West— 
white and dark and yellow and brown—will all: 


have cause alike to rejoice. 


(ame cS REIT EC ae 


THE NOON OF LIFE ~ 


(From the Bengali of Rabin dranath Tagore] 
By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


1 


Light was life in the early years, 
I fared forth in my own strength ; 
The long way of life I began in the fresh 
morn 
Asa pretence of play ; 
No pain in tears, no scorn in laughter, 
There was no burning poison in words ; 
Care-free, unwrinkled was my smooth brow 
Tranquil and bright with joy. 


9 


Crooked became: the path, intricate became life, 
And heavy grew its burden ; 
I was dragged down to the dust of the earth, 
And I fell prone time and oft; 
What faith is left in my own self? 
In myself there is no hope; 
My pride hàs been crushed and mingles with 
; the dust, 
The garment that covered my shame is 
torn to tatters. 
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3 l The sleepless full Moon in the silent night 


` So today again and again I hasten towards Thee, pan pa HUG ate OL Ere 
O Thou the Help of the universe! 
Filling infinite Time and measureless Space zi 
On Thine own Self Thou restest ; 
‘Standing a moment.on the roadside 
I behold Thy great universe ; 
Where have I come ? Where am I going ? 
On what path is the world moving ? 


The constant breath of the wind, the 
opening morn, 
The mingling of green and gold ; 
The wide-lying melancholy noon ; 


The deep, dense forest-shade ; 
! 4 ee Far as the eye can reach the ears of corn 
Today I am quafiing the peace of Nature— Filling the apron of the earth,— 
Consolation’s perennial stream ; From the heart of the world to mine own 
Lifting my eyes to the heavens at night heart 
Į see millions of planets and stars— Flows the current of life. 
As from the loopholes of darkest Night l a 
Luminous glimmerings of Thy light ! 3 9 
‘O Thou mighty Gloom! Thou mighty Light ! 
Unrevealed! Ever Self-revealed ! Ineffable thoughts fill the heart, 
5 \. The tears rise to the eyes ; 
; My grief and separation melting, dripping, 
‘When the burden of life was very light, Bedew the breast of the universe; 
When there was no sin, In the midst of the haleyon peace of Nature 
Then I never looked at Thee My life loses itself ; 
And knew not Thy might ; The dust-laden stream of sin and sorrow 
Thy fathomless peace, shoreless mystery, Mingles with the great heast of the ocean. 


Beauty infinite, incomparable ; 
In silence, with rapt eyes, in deep wonder . 
I did not behold Thy world. 9 


6 | Love alone wakes blessed and sweet, 


Lengthened is the course of life; 
The soft lines of sunset, noble and mournful, Washed of dust grief and pain garbed in 


Across the field on the distant mango- white and peace 


O, Beye Look as the-image. of joy : 
The ‘clear-flowing, blue stream in May Breed from bondage Self spreads out - 
Of the shrunken Ganga on its bed of sand ; In the wide, free world ; 


Overhead the seven Rishis* with eyes intept Ths breath of the universe plays on the 
On the history of the changing and passing openings of life 


eons ; . With an answering outburst of joyful 


reeeimanennrnetitis sabia EEL NA A DA A + 
‘music ! 


* Urea Major. 


THE DEAD YEAR 


yal 





~ 


‘Lo! the orphan frost-robed Seasons bearing From the ashes phoenix of union rising, 
‘Their dead sire’s spangled pall, preparing Shall restore our Freedom civilizing, 

‘For the last when skeleton’s left staring ` Who was exiled by Greed tyrannizing ! 
Heap on coals! Let morning’s flame Heap on embers 'From Dawn’s fire . 
Blazing, leaping. dance and claim Agni robed in flame’s attire, 

Its dead victim! Burn the name Shall deliver man’s desire,— 
Of this year, the blame, our shame ! New Year sounding concord’s lyre !-— 
Q ! consume to ashes gloom despairing ; ` Burn the old. the false, the agonizing, - 
Born false Feud his blood-stained, garments | Rivalry and Envy criticising! nae 
: wearing! Welcome Peace and Love immortalizing 


Burn Disunion! Burn them for forswearing ! eee 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL INTERVIEWED 


By DILIPKUMAR ROY 


was having lunch when Mr. Russell 
| called. We sat at lunch together. 

“PI tell you something amusing, Mr. 
Russell”, I said. “An English lady--a neighbour 
of mine who is much interested in Indian 
philosophy—has warned me against you.” 


“What sort. of a lady is.she ?” Mr. Russell 
laughed.. “Is she a theosophist? This country 
is full of them, you know.” 

“I don’t know if she is a _ theosophist. 
All I know is that she is a spiritualist. She 
took me toa place where they take spirit 
photography.” 

“Yes, but the difficulty is that when 
trained people go there they find it all out.” 


“But I sometimes cannot help feeling, 


Mr. Russell, that there must be something 


in it.” 

“Oh! yes, I quite believe that there is 
something ineit. But not as much as they 
make out”, he retuyned. 

“At any rate no conclusive evidence has 
yet been brought forward about the survival 
of our consciousness after death’, he added. 


“PIL tell you a funny story”, he’ con- 
tinued after a short pause, “a spiritualist 
wrote to me once that if I had any question 
in the universe that Pd like to have a con- 
vincing answer to, he was ready to help me 
through his wonderful spiritualistic messages. 
I put to him .a question on energy. His 
spirits were very glib and obliging with their 
answers, which were of course balderdash. 
I wrote back that whatever his wonderful 
spirits might be proficient in, physics wasn’t 
their strong point--that much was certain. 
It annoyed him terribly.” 

We laughed. ; 

“But don’t you really believe that our 
consciousness survives after death in some 
form or other?” I asked a little while 
later. 

“I find no evidence to the effect”, he 
calmly replied. 

“Bat you 
urged. 

“I admit’ it. But to believe such things 
when there is no evidence in their favour 
is what I should call irrational. If is 


can’t disprove it either’, I 


+» 


essentially not much different from the belief 
of a man who will obstinately hold that the 
horse he has backed is going to’ win. For 
there is at least as much probability of its 
losing.” 

“But do you seriously maintain, Mr. Russell, 
that all such beautiful organisations, achieve- 
ments and designs which have been rendered 
possible only by age-long mobilisation of all 
our energies could end in utter annihilation, 
in senseless futility ?” _* 

“Why not? A football team achieves 
wonderful things. But it dissolves neverthe- - 
less. We can quite conceive that,” 

We laughed. 

“But since there is no definite proof to. 
the contrary that our consciousness dies with 
the death of the body, therefore—” I pursued. 

There is n’t proof, but I think probability 
lies jn that direction. For mind up-till-now 
hasn’t been found to work as distinct from 
body. So one may reasonably look upon it 
as a function of the body.” 

"What about telepathy then ?” I asked. 

Well, it may very well be physical—like . 
wireless telegraphy—only our present know- 
ledge hasn’t yet found the medium through 
which telepathy works. That’s all. So I don’t 
see how we can believe that there is any 
evidence at all to the effect that we live for 
ever. 3 

“Besides, I don’t think I would care very 


much to live for ever,’ he added. 


“Why > 
whole ?” 

“Well, -it depends. Sometimes Ido, at 
other times, I don’t. It is like taking a meal. 
When you haven’t had your fill, you look 
kindly on food, don’t you? But when you | 
are surfeited with food, you feel a deep 
aversion to eating” 

“But that is really irrelevant to the issue,” 
he added. “For what is important to re- 
member is that there is absolutely no evidence 
in favour of our assumption that the scheme 
of things takes any notice at all of our likes 
and dislikes degires and aversions. So I fee} 
itis braver, more courageous and more manly - 
to try to, look at life and its phenomena 
dispassionately.” 

+ 


Don’t you like lfe?—on the 
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“For”, he continued after a short pause, 
“the little real advance that we have effected 
‘up-till-now, in so far as our comprehension of 
life and nature is concerned, ‘has been achieved 
by looking at life and things straight in the 
face—that is, objectively. So the chances 
are that, that way of thinking will bring us 
nearer to greater and greater truth of things—if 
anything can.’ 

“That is another reason why I find. fault 
with religion”, he continued thoughtfully, “for 
T see that religion has taught us assiduously 
to look at life just the other way about, 
with the result that man-is to-day very 
‘much the worse for it.” 

“What do you mean ?” F asked a little 
‘surprised. “Do you mean to say really that 
we were better-off formerly when there was 
no religion at al] ?” 

“T do in certain respects,” 
‘Russell, “and I will tell you why. ‘You see 
it is like this.. The savage man took greater 
interest in his family and tribes and nature 
without bothering so much about whether 

mature is kindly disposed to his wishes and 
aspirations or not. But religion has made 
him care more about himself. It has made 
‘him more egoistic and exclusive.” 

“But surely Buddha, for instance, didn’t 
preach egoism,” I objected. 

“The only religious figure whom I really 
like is Buddha,” he. added. 
‘fact I find there is nothing I object to in 
him personally as distinct from what his 
disciples painted him to have been.” 

“But hasn’t he preached reincarnations” ? 
T contended. 

“Not he—his followers have done that for 
him,” said Mr. Russell smiling. “For didn’t 
he smile derisively at the point of death 
‘when they promulgated that he is going to 
‘survive the dissolution of his body ?” 

“What do you object in Christ perso- 
nally ?—That is as distinct from how his 


said Mr. 


-disciples interpreted him ?” I asked after 
-& pause. 
“First, his dogmatic assertions of hell 


and hell-fires. and secondly, his senseless 
asceticism”, remarked Mr. Russell. 

“He has said, for instance, that he who 
‘looks on a woman to lust after her has 
already corninitted adultery i in his heart,” he 
-added irənically. * * * 


$ 4# $ ok 


We ‘laughed. 
“Let us go out for a walk”, he suggested 


t 


“As a matter of’ 
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suddenly. “I find it hard to sit indvors when 
the sun shines brightly outside.” ; 
` We started forth. : 

“Apropos”.of asceticism, Mr. Russell, mee i 
said as we walked, “don’t you think that 
there is something in it?” 

“In what way ?” 

“Well—in this way : are not the beautifal 
creations of man in the realm of thought or 
art or poetry recognised to-day as products 
of sublimated sex-energy ? So don’t you- 
think that. humanity would have been the 
loser for it had our best artists had their 
sex-energy exhausted in the direction of sex- 
enjoyment ?” ! 

“Oh! I certainly believe in that and I 
think that the best productions in art depend 
on a certain amount of sex-frustration. That 
is to say, the greatest artists should sublimate 
a lot of their sex. energy to create fine works 
of art. But you see here as elsewhere if is 
extremes which should be rationally avoided. 
If you sublimate moderately, it is all right, but 
if you do it too much, you suffer from a 
reaction, for then sex takes its revenge.” 

“But surely the ascetics don’t have this 
view of sublimation in mind when they preach 
asceticism”, he added reflectively. “At all 
events if is not due to their solicitude for 
art or personality. They only set up hard 
and fast codes of conventional’ morality . at. 
their sweet will, and conventional morality 
works in such cases only the wrong way 
about, for the simple reason that it is most 
irrational, inelastic and dogmatic.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, when an artist creates he may turn 
to his sublimate energy for creation. But he 
can do so only when the sublimation is 
natural. That is, he must not create artificial 
barriers in the way of his desire for sex- 
satisfaction. The barriers must be there in 
spite of himself. If he wants to have the 
sense of frustration by artificial means when 
circumstances don’t entail it, then he doesn’t 


_have his creative impulse truly accumulated. 


And on top of it all, too much sex-fruastration 
must always have a very warping effect on 
our whole outlook on life and cannot as 
such be instrumental in producing a healthy 
art.” 

“How to know then to what extent one 
must satisfy sex and to what extent sublimate 
it P 

“The amount of iraani that you are 
forced to practise if you are to live in a` 
workable harmony in modern society is, I 


when their sex is Satisfied. 


è 
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think, quite enough, without your 
recourse to trying desperately to sublimate 
your sex-feelings”’. 

Pe you be alittle more sale please ?” 
I said 

“I mean that the number of women whom 
you desire but cannot get, forces you to 
practise enough self-control, D think”, said he. 

‘Tt is enough anyway to compel you to subli- 

mate a lot of your sex-energy without your 
attempting to swallow an _ extra-duse of 
self- restraint.” 


“Do you think all the great human acti-. 


vities must require this sex-sublimation Pe | 
asked after a pause, 

“I think that the activities which are purely 
intellectual differ here from the artistic. For 
I feel that the work of scientists and purely 
intellectual men rather improves in quality 
Possibly it is 
different with art.” 

“But why must the artist pay such a 
heavy price for his art creations when the 
others don’t have to pay for their work ?” 

“I don’t know if it is such a great price: 
ta pay for most „artists really,” said Mr, 
Russell sceptically ; “an artist often receives 
coldness from ‘his beloved one day and com- 
poses a beautiful poem. But the next day 
she relents, doesn’t she ?” 

We laughed. 

“I am talking here of the average artist 
ofcourse. He often strikes me as remarkably 
like the male peacock who exhibits his 
gaudy feathers when dancing to woo the 
female peacock because she gives him the 
cold shoulder. Perhaps he might not have 
danced thus had it not been for the capri- 
ciousness of the female. But she only raises 
her value thus by her obstinacy, doesn’t 
she ?” | 

We laughed. 

We then came to discuss about the rela- 
tive intelligence of men at different epochs 
in history in evolution. Mr. Russell said 
that we often err in thinking that evolution 
must mean progress of the more and more 
evolved species. It was nothing of the sort, 
for evolution simply means the change the 
species undergoes in adapting itself to its 
changing environment. Tape-worm, for ins- 
tance, he said, is a highly evolved animal, 
though we don’t recognise it to be as such. 

“Do you not think then, Mr. Kussell, that 
the average intelligence of man is better in 
quality to-day than what it was formerly—say 
at the time of the Greeks ?” 


81—2 


having | 


` hopeful about the prospects of the 
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“If you talk of the. Greeks”, he replied, 
“then I must say that I hardly think that the 
native intelligence—the capacity, I mean, of 
the average intelligent man to-day, can be 
compared - with that of the Greeks.” 

“You think we are inferior?” 

‘Ob, decidedly.” i 

“But our achievements —” 

“Ah! you mustn’t confuse the issue. We 
have achieved more because the sum-total of 
knowledge at our service to-day is much 
greater than the Greeks had at their disposal, 
just as Einstein has achieved a greater 
thing than Newton because he could stand 
on his shoulders.” 

“So you don’t think Einstein is greater 
than Newton ?” I remarked incidentally. 

“I should not think so,” remarked Mr. 
Russell “I should rank him as the equal of 
Newton in native capacity—and the only one’ 
who has been the equal of Newton since his 
time. But to resume: Suppose for instance 
that some twenty-thousand Greek babies were 
preserved in‘ a refrigerator and suddenly 
dropped among us to-day, the most intelligent 
men among them will with our knowledge 
and environment grow-up to simply walk 
through our most intelligent men. Of course, 
mind you I do not for a moment mean that 
the average man all the world over at the 
time of the Greeks was superior to the 
average man to-day. I say this only with 
reference to the Greeks, you must remember.” 

“But you seem then not to be particularly 
improve- 
ment in the human material”, I observed 

“One can have hopes provided science 
were allowed a freer hand.” 

| What do you mean r l 

“Well—it is the question pure and simple 
of improving the breed. We can to-day 
improve the breed by utilising the knowledge 
we have acquired through scientific research, 

“Put in a nutshell it is like this: given 
facilities, science can to-day set about allowing 
only the best stocks to breed-—leaving the 
inferior’ stocks only the right of sexual 
intercourse but not the right of propagation— 
as I was telling you yesterday.” 

“Thus, there seems to me to be no limit 
to the glorious achievements that man can 
encompass through science”, he added,’ ‘provided 
he places more reliance in science than in 
superstitions.” ° 

“But do you think T will place more 
reliance in science ?” I asked. 


“That remains to be seen’ In Europe the 


~ 
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Catholic Church maintains that birth- control 
is immoral. Science holds that ‘selective 
birth-control will improve the breed wonder- 
fuliy. During the last fifty years the average 
of intelligence among us has been lowered-- 
thanks to the Catholic Church, which has 
induced the worst stocks to breed unlimitedly, 
while the best stocks have’ limited their 
families in spite of its inveighings against 
birth-control. So it is now a race between 
science which wants to improve the average 
_ and the Church which encourages . deter- 
ioratiou.”’ 

“Do you think that science will 
better of the Church ?” l 

_ “Not in Europe I fear,” said Mr. Russell 
dubiously. “Our only hope now lies in 
America, which has already started artificial 
sterilization of the feeble-minded in the States. 
That is already a great step forward in the 
right direction.” 

“But if Europe doesn’t follow America’s 
example in this connection ?” I asked. 

“It doesn’t so much matter if America 
goes on”, returned Mr. Russell coolly. 

“How do you mean ?” 

“Well, she will soon have produced a race 
of men so immeasurably superior to the 
decadent Europeans that they will have 
exterminated the latter in`no time. So it will 
be quite all right so long as one nation 
works in the right direction.” 


get the 


“This is thinking a little too dispassion- 
ately, Mr. Russell”, I remarked smiling. 
“Well, there is no, sense in thinking 


unless one thinks dispassionately, is there ?” 
he asked. 

“The little real happiness of which 
mankind has to-day discovered the secret” 
he added, “has been possible only by looking 
at life objectively and dispassionately”’. 

“How do you mean ?” 

“Well, real happiness comes only to him 
-who doesn’t search for it frantically but is 
interested in things for their own sake. That 


is to say, if we were interested in beings not. 


because we loved them for themselves but 


because we thought we would be happy thereby 
—then happiness would be sure to elude us 


like a chimera or a mirage.” 
28-6-27. 
, I called at Mr. Russell’s about one at 
lunch time. 


“What do you think ‘of tho future of 
pacifism, Mr. Russell”, 'asked after we had 
discussed a few casual topics. 

“None whatever.” | 
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“Really ? Why do you write so much 
about -pacifism then ?” I asked a little 
surprised. 

“Well, one likes to believe that one may 
succeed, buf the chances are very mush 
against me, I fear. At least I found it to 
be so to my utter disillusionment when the 
War came on”. ' 

“Why disillusionment ?” I asked. 
“Well, we were told during the war, for 
instance, that the means of modern warfare 
are becoming so horrible that men will grow 
tired of war eventually. But that is ‘bad 
psychology, for the more the fear of defeat, 
the mote bitter men will become in wartime. 
I think the next first-class war will utilize 
the new inventions men shall have acquired 
by then of spreading | microbes in the rank 

and file of the enemy’s country.” 

“What a horrible idea !” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, it is very horrible, but I fear mer 
is no way out”, he replied. 

“None whatever 2” L asked. 


“Unless America or some such great 


nation dominates the whole world”, he suggest- 


ed, “so that all the countries of the world 
may be counted under one Empire. Tt may 
not be unlikely”. i 

The lunch- bell rang. ¢ 

We went to lunch and then started out 
with Mrs. Russell. 

“I.was reading Mr. Wells’s latest “World 


of William Clissold’ yesterday”, I said as 
we walked on. “He'thinks that Marxism h has 
been exploded. Do you think it has 


really ?” 

“No I don’t think—at least not quite”, 
said Mr, Rassell. “I feel there is much truth 
in what Marx has said”. 

“For instance ?” I asked. 

“The tendency of modern capitalism seems 
to shape very much along the lines he pre- 
dicted, namely, that management and control 
of industries are daily becoming more and 
more concentrated in fewer and fewer hands 
and then his economic interpretation of 
history contains a large measure of truth 
in it.” 


“So you are inclined to believe that it 


‘hasn’t been exploded and might continue ?” 


I asked. 
“What do you think, Dora?” 
Mr. Russell. 

“Well, I think that it isn’t a single question 
really. For even if Marxism had been 
completely exploded, it might coatinue.” 

“How do you mean ?” I asked. 


Asked 
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“Well, it is like this,” said Mr. Russell. 
“Christianity was exploded long ago some- 
when about the third century A.D., as soon 
as a few intelligent people examined its 
truth, but it continues nevertheless, doesn’t 
it ?” 
We laughed. 

“So you do not think that any sounder 
form of socialism, that is now but in nascent 
state, is likely to have a serious chance in 
. the pear future?” I asked. 

“No”, he replied.. 

Why Pih 

“Beozuse the greater the truth’ in any 
system the more complex jit becomes and 
consequently more difficult to envisage. And 
only falsehood can be simple enough ‘to have 
a chance with the masses.’ 

“So you seem to favour an jistou 
view of life, Mr. Russell” I said. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“I mean you seem to. favour the view 
that truth is meant ultimately for the hand- 
ful?” I urged. 

“It isn’t that I favour any view this way 


or that’, said Mr. Russell a little animatedly, 
“Only I plaindy see that is what life is.” 

ee be a „little more’ explicit, Mr. 
Russell”, I said. 

“Why can’t you see this simple fact 
unbiassed by your ethical interpretation of 
life?” returned Mr. Russell more warmly. 
“I often find that people will persist in fall- 
ing into a hopeless confusion by wishing to 
have things turn out in a particular way. 
Why don’t 
little dispassionately, I wonder. Why don’t 
they try calmly to face the fact that truth 
has nothing whatever to do with what we 
think it should be like.” 

“For instance”, he added, “it is in a very 
complex way that currency works and influences 
everyday life. Do you mean to say that an 
untrained man can understand how it works? 
If he can’t, it is because he. hasn’t acquired 
the capacity to tackle the problem. It doesn’t 
mean that I want him to understand it this 
way or that. It issimply the statement of a 
fact, nothing more. If I say that only giraffes 
and not horses can reach the tender leaves 
of the topmost branches of a tree--it is 
similarly the statement of a fact and not a 
wish that horses had longer necks too. When 
we observe life and when we generalise 
about it, we should similarly try to see them 
without any bias this way or that. Do you 
understand ?” 


d 
a 


“now”, 


they try to look at things a . 
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“Yes. » I said softly. 

“Forgive me if I became excited just 
said Mr. Russell a little later as we 
sat side by side on a hill overlooking the 
sea. 

“I didn’t mind it really,. Mr. Russell—I 
might have been a little’ unwary. But it is 
really worthy of you to have answered all 
my questions so patiently and then apologize 
yourself when it is I who have misunderstood 
you.” d 

“I did not mind the questions in the least, 
I assure you”, said Mr. Russell in a very 
kind tone. “But I aim at looking at life as 
dispassionately as possible and as such I 
constantly try to separate all ethical bias 
when observing the phenomena round us.” 

“What made me ask you whether you 
favoured aristocracy of intellect to democracy 
as a philosophy”,I said, “was that I bad come 
lately to doubt Tolstoy’s thesis that the 
loftiest achievements of man in art or thought 
must be immediately comprehensible to all. 
I was at one time very much influenced by. 
Tolstoy anism-—~” l 

“Well, Tolstoyanism has been psycho- 
analysed and yielded very interesting results”, 
said Mr. Russell. “He was a very proud 
man—-you can see that from his photo—but 
was unfortunately not as cultured as he was 
proud. So his pride and self-love unconsei- 
ously impelled him to invent a philosophy 
which made it unnecessary for him to know 
or understand things he didn’t. There you 
sat the psychology of Toltoyanism in a nut- 
shell.” 

We were silent for some time gazing at 
the sea ahead of us. 

“What do you think of Freud, Mr. Russell”, 
asked I after a pause. 
“I consider him a very great man, though 
I don’t agree whole-heartedly with him.” 

“In what point do you differ ?” 

“Well, I don’t feel. that all the impulses of 
life are derived from sex, for one thing. For 
instance, love of knowledge is in my opinion 
not a sublimation of sex-energy, though art 
creations undoubtedly are. Our desire to 
know more and more is, I think, due to our 
sublimation of love of power rather than 
sex.” 


“Why p 

“Booanse knowledge gives us power. 
Ability to “cauge certain things that we wish 
in persons and things is power and knowledge 
develops this ability.” ; 

“What books do yon think one should 
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read to form a vokai knowledge of modern 
psycho-analysis of Freud ?” 


“Besides his book called ‘The Interpreta- ` 


tion of Dreams’ it is very well worth while 
reading Bernard Hart’s “Psychology of Insanity’ 
and River’s ‘Instincts and the Unconscious.” 

Then Mr. Russe went to have a swim 
in the ice-cold sea-water while I talked 
to Mrs. Russell. 

“You differed a little from Mr. Russell, 
didn’ t you, about Russia alam | asked her. . 

“No, not quite’, she said. “I think we 
roundly agreed in fundamental questions, 
only I liked Russia «a little more than he 
did, perhaps”. 

“I have been ‘told that Russian women 
are the freest women of to-day in ‘the. world, 
do you think so?” 

“No, I don’t”, she said reflectively. “I 
think that the women are freer to-day in 
England and America than ‘they are in 
Russia,—though I think that’s ‘because the 
men ‘are: not very educated in Russia, for 
the laws in’ Bolshevik Russia are, I think, a 
great advance on any country in the 
world.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“Well, in Russia any party toa marriage 
may get a divorce any moment without ‘any 
delay if he or she wishes to put .an end to 
the” ‘marriage contract”. 

“But what happens to ‘the children.” 

“Well, I don’t know that. I suppose ‘that 
the parents have to come to an understand- 
ing on that point.” 

“But don’t you think it is unas hard on 

the’ child not: to have the care of both the 
parents in its infancy ?” 
‘ “Why 2” she said genuinely surprised; “do 
you think that they often do? A very great 
number of the children who are born to-day 
don’t know both the parents any way, -parti- 
cularly among the ‘working-classes. - It 
reminds me of the story of a labourer’s boy 
who cried and on being asked the reason 
said it was because he had been beaten by 
the man who slept with his mother on 
Sundays, meaning his father,” 

“It was because the poor boy didn’t 
‘see his father on week-days”, ‘added she 
smiling. ; 

At this time Mr. Russell came and sat 
beside us on the beach. We then discussed 
the marriage-laws in England. * 

Mrs. Russell said how absurd it was that 
no divorce was’ obtainable if both the parties 
committed misconduct. “Not only that’, she 
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added, the Court won’t grant divorce, if 
during the period that the divorce proceed- 
ings are on, the husband and wife should 
even once meet on friendly terms. It is 


- ridiculous beyond words.” 


“The simply,” put in 
Court is ‘supposed 


of virtue. So it 


reason is 
Mr. Russell, “that the 
to be the champion 
must be satisfied for the’ upholding of 
righteousness that at least one of the 
parties has been so deeply sinned against 
that he or she shall. not be able to help 
becoming red-hot with fury, and unless 
this fury is there and spotlessness also, 
divorce ‘should be virtuously denied by the 
law. no matter how miserable such senseless 
denial may make the parties, ‘who’ might 
otherwise both be happy.” 

' I was reminded of Mr. Wells’s similar 
diatribes against the English marriage-laws 
in his World of Clissold and ‘his fulminations 
against the King’s Proctor whose business 
it is to stiffen the operation of divorce laws 
as mischievously as possible. ~ 


“Tt is so ridiculous beyond words,” 
commented’ Mrs. Russell smiling, “for 
supposing the plaintiff fails to obtain a 


decree nisi against a certain co-respondent, the 
former can never sue e latier again if 
fresh evidence comes to light against the, 
latter. Isn’t it so, Bertrand ?” 

“Yes dear”, replied Mr. Rassell. “The 
tricky point of the law is that you can 
never be tried twice for the same offence. 
So the story goes that a man was unjustly . 
sentenced ‘to penal servitude for life for 
having murdered a man. When he was 
released after twenty years he coolly went 
and murdered. him. The law didn’t know 
what to do with him, for he could not be 
convicted twice for the same offence’. He 
laughed outright and we joined him. 

We returned home to fea. 

As we had tea Mr. Russell discussed India 

with a great interest. 

“You say the boycott of fe Prince of 
Wales was a success”, he asked. 

“Yes, only officials and soldiers, saluted 
him. The streets of Calcutta and Allahabad 
and all the big towns were empty.” 

“I am so glad”, commented Mr. Russell 
with genuine satisfaction. 


“I suppose Indians are very bitter 
against the English ?” asked Mrs. Russell. 

“T fear they are, particularly after the 
passing of the Bengal Ordinance, in addition to 
Regulation III, which has been instrumental in 
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clapping scores of persons-into prison without 
trial and detaining them there indefinitely. 
They may not know even the nature of the 
evidence against them nor the names of the 
witnesses who bring the charge.” 

“And the British Government accuses the 
Bolsheviks !” sneered. Mr. Russell. 

“It .is a pity really,” I said, “for most 
Indians have come now to-day to believe 
that all Englishmen are hypocrites.” 

“I don’t think you are mistaken there,” 
railed Mr. Russell. “Since only precious few 
are not, and those don’t count.” 

“At least so long as they don’t give us 
anything more substantial than the present 
Reforms, which are all sham—I fear confi- 
dence in the British sincerity cannot be 
restored”, I said. i 

“The Reforms that they generously choose 
to give you cannot be anything but sham, 
don’t you see”, said he. “They won’t give 
you anything else till they are in a blue 
funk”, commented Mr. Russell. 

“I have become deeply cynical of all 
governments though,” he added after a while. 
“For I don’t think that any government is good 
to-day. And ? don’t believe you could. have 
treated us any better if you had ruled over 


England”. 
pe. quite agree.” 
But yet’, said Mr. Russel reflectively, 


“my reading of history tells me that a foreign 
culture can never be imparted to another 
nation except at tbe point of the sword. The 
Romans imparted theirs to England and 
France at the point of the bayonet and we 
are doing. tbe same in India. It may be 
unfortunate, yet it has, I see, been the only 


“remarkable success without 


way hitherto of spreading a culture among an 
alien people”. 
“Why do you think so ?” 


“Because”, said Mr. Russell ruminatively, 
“it is only when a 'pedple are conquered that 
they have the necessary respect for an‘alien 
culture. We should’ never have imbibed 
Roman culture had if not been thus thrust 
upon us. And the -same thing is happening 
in China and India to-day, isn’t it”. 


_ “I wonder, however, if it is always so.” I 
remarked “Isn’t - Japans a.case rather 
against your thesis, Mr. Russull? For Japan 
has imitated European civilization with a 
having been’ 
forced to do so by foreign conquest, hasn’t she?” 


“She was forced, that’s just it. For you 
must be knowing that she didn’t at one 
time want to open her ports to England and 
America. They forced her to. She chafed 
under this brutality, but fortunately she 
wasted no time in protesting or sighing. She 
quickly learnt our science, imitated our 
militarism and adopted our methods so that 
within a single generation she transformed 
the face of the island empire.” 


“It is an example without ‘a - parallel in 
history,” added Mr: Russell ruminatively. “The 
Japanese statesmen and thinkers thought out 
in the late sixties and early seventies an 
elaborate programme of drilling their nation 
into the full-fledged militarist nation it is. 
to-day. And they have carried into action 
every single plan that they had formulated 
then, more that half a century ago. It is 
marvellous, unique, almost incredible.” | 

l ( Concluded) 
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ARE THE BRITISH (OR ANY OTHER FOREIGNERS) 
BIT TO RULE INDIA ? 


“By Tur Rev. DR. J. T. SUNDERLAND 
[A Chapter from his forthcoming work, “India’s Case for Freedom.” | 


NAN any nation in the world be. ruled well 
C and safely by transients—by persons from 
a distant country, who come with no 
intention of permanency,’ stay a little while 
aud then go? That is the way India is 
ruled, 


Could England be ruled safely or well’ in 
that way? Could*the United States? Could 
Japan? Could China? Then why does any 
ne eco person believe that India can be, 
or is: f 

The British who go to India to carry on 
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the government never for a moment think 
of the country as home; it is merely their 
temporary tarrying place, their “inn,” while 
they are “enduring their term of banishment” 
from England, which they never cease to think 
of and to call “Home.” Edmund Burke 
described these British countrymen of his by 
the striking phrase, “birds of passage and of 
prey.” The expression was so wholly, true 
to the fact; that it has persisted. Let us.see 
exactly what it means. 

The British in India are no part of India: 
they donot settle down to make homes 
there ; they do not belong there. They come 
as government officials or as traders ; they 
make their ‘piles’ and return to their own 
country, where all who have been in govern- 
ment service continue all the rest of their 
lives to draw fat pensions from India. While 
in India, except small sums spent for house- 
rents, and for servants, for bread and milk 


and vegetables, and probably for some curios - 


of the country, practically all the money they 
spend goes into the. pockets, not of the 
people of India, but of Englishmen. Their 
hams and bacons, their jams, their pickles, 
their beefs and ‘tinned’ muttons, they 
from England.’ The clothes of their wives, 
of their children and of themselves, their 
jewelry, and the furniture of their ‘houses, 
come from their own country. Seldom do 
they patronize Indian merchants selling Indian 
goods, no matter how excellent the goods 
may be. Except fresh vegetables and bread 
and the most perishable articles, they purchase 
almost exclusively Knglish - or Huropean 
"things, India is called by most of them a 
‘land of exile,’ and a ‘land of regrets. They 
are always counting the days that remain 
before their furloughs begin or their pensions 
become due. Thus from the day of their 
arrival inthe land to the hour of their 
departure they are aliens and exotics. Even 
their children are essentially foreigners. 

As for the child of the Indian, of course, 
he is not only born in India, but is brought 
up and educated in India, is identified with 
India from his earliest life, works and dies 
in India. On the coun'ry, the child of the 
Englishman in India goes to his father’s far- 
off western home to be educated there, and 
to spend the most impressionable years of 
his life there; then if he returns to India, 
it is as to a foreign land. Thus the English- 
man in India bas little or ‘nothing in common 
with the Indian people, As a rule, he does 
not share their aspirations or their on 


er 


import. 


-may be said to carry in their 
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their hopes or their ambitions, their joys or 
their sorrows. He lives a life cut off from 
the real India; his heartis always turned 
toward England which he thinks of as 
home. 

‘Such a state of mind as is here described 
is perfectly natural in men who feel them- 
selves foreigners in a foreign land. We need 
not blame them for their feelings. But are 
such foreigners, such tr ansients, such “birds 
of passage and of prey,’ fit to rule India ? 

The British.in India have also been called 
another very appropriate name and one ‘that 


Americans ` can easily understand. “carpet- 
baggers.” America has had not a little 
experience with ‘carpet-baggers.” -~ Some 
of our Western States learned to their 
sorrow what it was in early pioneer 
days to have speculative bankers from the 


east start business with no other property 
than they could carry in their ¢arpet-bags, 
and abscond when they failed. But that was 
not the worst. After the Civil war, during 
the “reconstruction period,’ our Southern: 
States learned to their still greater sorrow, 
what it meant to have Northern politival 
adventurers (“carpet-baggers”) e come South 
and by the help of theenegro vote “steal” 
control of the government in large areas, 
even in whole states. 


British rule in India has .been called 
“earpet-bag rule” by Englishmen themselves. 
And with good reason, for exactly such it 
is ; and it is actually of a much worse kind 
than that which prevailed for a few shameful 
years in our Southern States. Our American 
carpet-bag rulers were actually elected to 
office by a majority of the people over: whom 


they ruled, even if many of the voters were 


ignorant negroes. But the British carpet-bag 
rulers in India are not chosen to their 
offices by..any part of the neople over whom 
they rule ; they are distant foreigners placed 
in their offices by other foreigners ; they are 
not voted for by any Indian or even invited 
to come to the country by a single resident 
of the country ; they are pure transients, 
having no stake in the land except what they ` 
“earpet-vags.” 
‘All decent Americans soon became ashamed 
of the carpet-bag governments in our 
Southern States, and as soon as the moral 
sentiment of the nation could be roused, they 
were swept away. 
One of the anomalies of our age is, that 
many Americans who look back with 
humiliation to our own very brief carpet-bag 


. their qualifications for ruling are 


7 


‘nations. 
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government in the South, regard with com- 
placency and even with approval, Britain’s 
age-long government of the same kind in 
India, which has far less warrant in justice 
than had ours, which affects vastly larger 
populations, and which, while it brings 
prestige, power and wealth to the nation of 
the carpet-bag rulers, inflicts far greater in- 
juries and wrongs upon the people ruled than 
our earpet-bag rule in the South ever 
inflicted. 

In some respects. the British are less fit 
to rule subject peoples than are some other 
It is true that they have had large 
experience, and for this reason we think 
But this is only partly true. Their large 
experience gives them a` certain kind of 
valaable knowledge—knowledge .of methods 
of administration and so forth. Thus as 
organizers, managers and manipulators of 
administrative machinery they excel. è 

But they possess certain mental qualities 
which are against them, and they lack 
certain qualities which they need. Their 
main lack is sympathy and imagination. The 
strong and, conspicuous . mental qualities 


' which they possess, and which, while helping 


them in some way§8, are on the whole hind- 
rances to their real success as rulers, are 
their egotism, their arrogance, their over- 
bearing spirit and their narrowness of vision 
(their insularity). So far as these qualities 
mean self-reliance, strength of purpose and 
of will, power to decide, and to do : promptly 


the things in hand, which to some extent is 


their meaning, they are good, and undoubtedly 
add to the efficiency of the British as admini- 
strators and rulers. But when, uncontrolled 
by sympathy, they are carried to the extreme 
which we see In 
Seotchmen in India and: all the colonial 
possessions of Great Britain, and take the 
forms of haughty assumption of race and 
color superiority, of almost brutal discourtesy, 
and of willingness to trample on the feelings 
and rights of their assumed inferiors, then 
they are not good ; on ‘the contrary, they 
are serious disqualifications for successful 
ruling, because they create dislike, distrust 
and antagonism, and a constant and growing 
desire on the part of the ruled to free them- 
selves from the humiliation and injustice to 
which they are sabiested: Of the various 
colonising nations of ‘the present time the 
British seem to have least sympathy with the 
peoples whom they govern, are least able to 


superior, 


so many Englishmen and- 
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come into close touch with them, manifest 
most race and color pride and haughtiness, 
and therefore are probably least able to win 
rs affection and really and deeply influence 
hem. | 

The United States, although it has no 
more right to be in the Philippines than 
Britain has to be in India, yet is clearly 
doing much better work; probably because 
it carries to its work much more sympathy 
with the Filipino people, much more under- 
standing and appreciation of the Filipino 
civilization, and much: less color and race 
‘arrogance. The evidences of its superior work 
are many, perhaps the chief of which are, 
the very much greater.amount of freedom 
and self-government that it freely and will- 
ingly grants to the Filipino people, the very 
much larger extent to which it promotes 
popular education and public sanitation, and the 
incomparably lighter military burden (taxa- 
tion for military parposes) that it puts’ on 
the country. 

Perhaps no one has pointed out more 
clearly than Mr. Lowes Dickinson of Oxford, 
what is undoubtédly the leading reason why 
the British are so little fit to rule India. 
Says Proféssor Dickinson: * 

“OF all the Western nations the English are the 
least capable of appreciating the qualities of Indian 
civilization. Of all the races they are the least 
assimilable. They carry to India all their own 
habits and ways of life; squatting, as it were. in 
armed camps; spending as in exile twenty or 
twenty-five years ; and returning, sending out new 
men to take their place, equally imbued | with 
English ideals and habits, equally unassimilable, 
Facility of communication has only emphasized 
and strengthened this attitude. The Englishman 
sends his children home to be educated:; commonly 
his wife will spend at least half her time at 
home ;_ he himself returns every few years; his 
cantre is not India, but England. Between him 


‘and the Indian the gulf is impassable.” 


It is impossible for men to rule well any 
people whom they do not understand, appre- 
ciate, or sympathize with or any people 
whom they look down upon and despise. 

We may not like the sarcasm of Emerson, 
but there is some truth in his words when 
ke says: 

“The Englishman sticks to his traditions and 
usages, and so help him God, he will force his 


‘island by-laws down the throat of great countries ' 


like India, China and the rest.” 
Perhaps the pschyology—the whole mental 


and spiritual make-up, of no two great nations 


+ “Essay on the Civilizations of India. China 
and Japan,” pp. 18, 19. J. M. Dent & Sons, London. 
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in the world are fatther apart than those of 
Great Britain and India. 
civililizations are fundamentally far apart. It 
the civilisation of India were fundamentally a 
material one, primarily interested in getting 
on in the world, money-making, physical 
pleasure, sport of rather brutal kinds, war, 
and domination of other peoples, then it 
would be comparatively easy for the British 
to understand and appreciate it. But a 
civilisation which makes money-getting, 
material gain and physical pleasure secondary 
and which puts kindness, sympathy, things of 
the mind and spirit, and religion, first---such 
a civilization baffles the average 
official in India, whether civil’ or military,--- 
it is a world strange and unreal to him, and 
because he is unable to understand it,-he 
takes for granted it is worthless, and 
despises it. 
Said Abraham Lincoln : 


“There never was a people good enough to 
govern another people.” 


Is Great Britain an exception ? Does she 
manage her own home government so supreme- 
ly well that she is entitled to undertake the 
political management of other nations ? Then 
what mean her frequent upsetting of 
parties, and changes of ministries, and 
appeals to the electorate, with the hope 
of correcting past legislative and admini- 
strative mistakes and getting a wiser govern- 
ment ? Are a people who at home thus 

“muddle along,” groping their way blindly 
in political matters, and committing what 
they themselves confess are blunders on 
blunders, likely to become wise and skilled 
when they undertake to conduct the compli- 
cated political affairs of a distant foreign 
nation, about whose affairs and needs they, 
are ten times more ignorant than they are 
about those of their own land ? 

If the men sent by England to India, to 
rule there, to fill the chief government 
- positions, national and provincial, to make 
and administer the laws, and to do all those 
things which the rulers of a great country 
are required to dv, were superior in intel- 
lectual ability and in character to the Indian 
leaders who are available for the same places 
and to do the same work, then there would 
be some excuse (or at least a greater approxi- 
mation to an excuse) for Brigish rule in India. 

But while it is true that some of the 
Englishmen who go to India are excellent 
and able men, equal (but not superior): to 


This means, their ` 


British ~ 
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the Indians with whom they are to be 
associated, it is also trae that many of them 
are distinctly inferior. Largely they are the 
sons of well-to-do fathers who want “careers” 


for their boys, and who choose India because 


the service there is honorable and lucrative, 
and is made additionally attractive by its 
short duration, (twenty-four years, four of 
which may be spent on leave of absence) 
oes hy large pensions for the rest of 
ife. 

Generally these prospective Indian officials 
come to India young, often very young, only 
just out of college, and enter at ofce upon 
the responsibilities of managing the affairs 
of a great foreign nation of which they know 
almost absolutely nothing. They are saved 
from utter disaster only by. the fact that 
under them are, placed efficient Indians who 
help them in their ignorance and do what 
they can to-prevent fatal blunders. 

It is the commonest thing to see Indian 


“scholars and officials uf confessedly very high 


ability, of very fine training and of long 
experience, serving under these ignorant 
young Hnglishmen, who in England would 
not be thought fit to fill a government or a 
business position above a gecond or even 
third class. 

The fact is (the world is not allowed to 
know it, but the people of India know it to 
their sorrow), the ignorance concerning India 
of the ordinary Englishman who comes there 
to manage the vast, intricate and immensely 
important affairs of the Indian nation, would 
be in the highest. degree ludicrous : if it were 
not shocking. 

Englishmen themselves confess this. Sir 
Bampfylde Faller, long a high official in ~ 
India, declares in his book, ' ‘Studies of Indian 
Life and Sentiment” : 


“Young British officials go out to India most 
imperfectly equipped for their responsibilities, 
They learn no law worth the name, a little Indian 
history, no political economy, and gain a-smatter- 
ing of one Indian vernacular. fn regard to other 
branches of the service, matters are still more 
unsatistactory: Young men who are to be police 
officers are sent out with no training whatever, 
though for the proper discharge of their duties 
an intimate. acquaintance with Indian life and 
ideas is essential. They land in India in absolute 
ignorance of the language. So also with forest 
officers, medical officers, engineers, and (still more 
surprising) educational officers-----It is hardly too 
much to say that this is an insult to the intelligence 
of the country.” 


Says The Pioneer, of Allahabad, which is 
perhaps the leading British organ in Northern 
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India, and which, therefore, can be ‘trusted. 
not to put’ the ‘case against thé British- too, 
strongly: 


“TE. may be affirmed, without . fear of. AN 
diction, that there are less than a Spre English: 
civilians‘ in these . Provinces. :.who . - read 
unaided, with fair accuracy and - aids: even a 
short article in’ a vernacular newspaper, or a short 
letter written in the vernacular: and those who 
are in the habit of doing this, ‘or could.do it with 
‘any sense of ease or: pleasure, could be, counted 
on the fingers of one. hand.” 


a Such are the men who fill the. luctative 
offices of India, and who ° rule the land 
because they are so much “better fitted” to 
do so-than are. the educated Indians ! 
Few, Englishmen.-have given so much, 
attention ‘to Indian- matters during the last: 
fifty years as has Mr.’ H. M. nyaman, Says: 
this | eminent publicist: ` 


The British who come to India to as it, have 
been brought up and educated in accordance with 
methods as remote ‘from, and as ‘irreconcilable 
with; Asiatic ideas as’ it .is possible for them to be. 
In their work and in their pleasure they keep as 
aloof.as possible from the people they govern. The 
head of the government, who himself is brought 
out fresh from Europe and entirely ignorant of 
India, does not remain in office ‘more than’ five 
years (thus leaving as soon. as -he begins . to get a 
little knowledge). His subordinates return “home’ 
frequently for their holidays, and go back 
England permanentiy® to live on a considerable’ 
pension paid by India after their term of service’ 
is completed. Tne longer this reign of well-meaning 
but unsympathetic carpet-baggers continues, the 
less intimate do fheir general relations with the 
Indian people become. The color and race pre- 
judices which were only slight at the beginning 
of English dominance, now become stronger and 
stronger ‘every year. In India itself, men of ancient 
lineage, beside which the descent of the oldest 
European aristocracy is a mushroom growth, are 
considered in the - leading cities, as well as on the 
railways, unfit to associate on equal terms with the 
young white bureaucrats just arrived in- the 
country.’’* 


Mr. Hyndman quotes a prominent British 
official in India as saying: 

“Tt is sadly true thatthe Englishmen in India 
live totally “estranged from the people. This 
estrangement is partly unavoidable, being the result 
of national customs, language and caste, and 
largely it is contempt, growing out of | ignorance.. 
This tendency to aloofness is increasing.” 

Speaking of the ignorance of India 
possessed by many of the government officials, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald says: 

“I haye met men in the Indian Civil TET 
who had been there for a score of years. 
knew few Indians, they had rarely discussed public 
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affairs with them, they: could not answer accurately 
some of the -most elementary ‘questions about 
Tndian life, their opinions on ‘current affairs were 
obviously the. parrot repetivions of the club talk 
or newspaper statements.: fact, they, were. as 
separate from India as I am . at home in ondon, 
and took their opinions of India’ in an-eveu more 
second-hand way than I had taken. mine before 
I ever set foot on Indian soil,” * 


l He declares that. it would be ‘almost safe 
to; say that the average intelligent American 
or other tourist at the end of three months’ 
knows as much about ‘India as do a good 
half of the civil. service officials who are 
carrying on the government of the country. 

_ Mr. Macdonald quotes Lord ‘Curzon as 
saying that in . former. days the assumption of 
everybody who went to India to take part 
in’ the government was that he must learn what 
languages. were necessary to enable. „him ‘to 
speak with the people. 


“But the arrogance | of these dae dave 
assumes that that is quite ‘unnecessary. The 
number of officers now who speak the vernaculars 
with any facility is much smaller than fifty or. 
even twenty-five years ago, ‘and the number 
devoting themselves to anything like a. serious 
study of the literature of the country is diminish- 
ing year by year. “T = 


In The Bookman of “February, ` 1926, an 
Englishman (Mr. Aldous Huxley), gives, the 
following. description of the arrogance and 
egotism: of his countrymen who are Pe 
India. He writes: 


“A young man goes out from a adon atub 
to take up.a clerkship in the Indian Civil Service. 
He finds himself a member’ of a small ruling 
community ; he has slavish servants to order about, 
dark-skinned subordinates to whom it is right and 
proper to be rude. Three hundred and twenty 
million Indians surround him; he feels tncompar- 
ably superior to them all, from the coolie to the 
Maharaja, from the untouchable to the thoroughbred - 
Brahmin, from the illiterate peasant to the holders 
of half a dozen degrees from European universities. 
He may be ill-bred, stupid, poorly educated ; no 
matter. His skin is white. perlority in India 
is a question of epidermis.” 


Mr. George Lansbury, Editor of the London 
Daily Herald, said in a speech in line 
Hall, December 11, 1920: 


“There are more than three hundred million 
people in India; there are forty million of us 
English in the British Isles. e claim to know 
what is good for those people better than they do 
themselves. Was there ever impudence more 
colossal ? Because our skin happens to be white 
we claim more brains than those whose skin has been 
browned by the sun. Whenever I look at Indians 
eel ashamed of myself. How can T know more 
about India tha they do ? p? 


a The Awakening of India,” p. 261. 
Tt 'The Awakening of India,” p. 236. 
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The right Honorable Edwin S. Montagu, 
Secretary of State for India, said in a speech 
in the House of Commons in July, 1917: 

“The Government of India is too wooden, too 
iron, too inelastic, too antedeluvian, to be of any 
use for modern purposes. The Indian government 
is indefensible,” nog | 

Two years after these words were spoken 
what is known as the “Government Reform 
Scheme” (Dyarchy) was given to India. It 
made many changes,. a few of which were 
improvements; but others were of little. 
significance, while others again were distinctly 
bad. On the whole, the people of India 
regard the government under which they are 
compelled to live to-day as little; if any, 
better than that which was condemned so 
severely by Mr. Montagu in 1917. 

Sir Louis Mallet, when Under-Secretary 
of State for India, was reported as saying: 

“Nothing but the fact that the present system 


of government in India is almost secure from all 
independent and intelligent criticism, has enabled 


` 


it so long to survive.” 

This from the next to the highest British 
authority on India. 7 

There are few English officials of any 
rank, no matter how long they stay in India, 
who ever get a good knowledge of any 
Indian tongue. Even the Viceroys, as a 
rule, know no native language when they go 
to India, and seldom during their stay do 
they acquire anything. more than the merest 
smattering of any. Such contact with the 
people as they have is mostly second-hand, 
through -English subordinates or through 
Indians who speak English. à 
~ Baid John Bright in a speech in Parlia- 
ment : 


“The Governor-General of India (the Viceroy) 
goes out knowing little or nothing of India. 
know exactly what he. does when he is appointed. 
He shuts himself up to study the first volumes of 
Mr. Mils ‘History of India? and reads throngh 
this laborious work without nearly so much effect 
in making him a good Governor-General as:a man 
might ignorantly suppose. He goes to India, a 
land of twenty nations, speaking twenty languages. 
He knows nothing of these nations. and he has not 
a glimmer of the grammar and pronunciation or 
meaning of these languages-..He knows nothing 
of the country or the people. He is surrounded 
by.an official circle,- he breathes an official air, and 
everything is dim and dark beyond it. You lay 
duties upon him which are utterly beyond the 
mental and bodily strength of any man who ever 
existed, and which he therefore cannot perform... 
He has a power omnipotent tq crush everything 
that is good. If he so wishes, he can overbear, and 
over-rule whatever . is proposed for the welfare of 
India. while as to doing anything that is good, I 
could show that with regard to the vast countries 
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over which ‘he rules, he is really almost powerless 
to effect anything that those countries require...... 
I do not know at this moment. and never have 
known, a man competent to govern India; and if 
any man says he is competent, he sets himself up 
as of much higher value than those who are 
acquainted with him are likely to set him:” 

_ This from John Bright, a man as careful 
in his speech and as just in his’ judgments 
as: England ever knew. ai 

When Mr. Edward Wood, now Lord 
Irwin, was appointed Viceroy of India in - 
1925, ‘Colonel Josiah ©. Wedgwood, M. P., 
wrote to Mr. Lajpat Rai, describing -the new 
Viceroy thus: ; 

__ He will be very uncomfortable in India—an 
obvious martyr to duty, It is a grave drawback 
to him that he knows nothing whatever of India, 
and is therefore all the more heipless in the hands 
of the bureaucratic experts ....I do not remember 
him ever even being present at an Indian debate.* 

Think of a man who can be thus describ- 
ed by a distinguished Member of Parliament 
being appointed Viceroy, to- govern the vast 
Indian nation. 

Premier Asquith declared in 1909 that 
there are great numbers of Indians who are 
well-qualified to fill high official positions in 
India. He also called attention to the low 
and inadequate qualifications which are 
thought sutiicient to fit Englishmen for those 
positions ; and he affirmed that if high ‘places 
were given to Indians half as unfit as are 
many Englishmen who occupy them, it would 
be regarded as a public scandal.t 


Think of an Englishman wholly ignorant 
of Indian finance. being ‘appointed Finance 
‘Minister in the Viceroy’s Council, the most 
difficult and responsible position in the land. 

Think of an unknown young man of 
twenty-five, from England, appointed to the 
chair of Sanskrit in the Bombay University 
over Dr. Bhandbarkar, one of the greatest 
Sanskrit scholars and investigators of the last 
fifty: years, who had a European reputation, 

_ Said the Honorable Mr. Gokhale in hig 
budget speech of 1903: | 

. “It-is difficult to describe the mischief that i 
done to the best interests of tad cae Dai 
rule itseli by the appointment of third-and fourth 
rate Hoglishmen to chairs in government colleges 
These men are unable to command the respect 
from their students which they think is due to 
their position, and they make up for it .by, clothine 
themselves in race: pride.” ` 7 
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Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, eminent both 
as an educator and as a publicist, after 
publishing a list of eminent Indian physicians 
and surgeons, connected with the government 
civil and military medical service and with 
medical colleges, some of whom have‘ done 
important work in “original” investigation,” 
and all of whom “would do honor to the 
medical profession of any country,” says: 
“These eminent physicians and surgeons have 
spent the best years of their lives in sub- 
ordinate positions as ‘assistant’ surgeons, 
while raw and callow English youths lord if 
over them and draw four to five times their 


ay.” ., 
- Mr. Chatterjee says still further: 


“The rule of the government by which Indians, 
however competent, are practically excluded from 
the higher appointments in many departments of 
the Civil Service, is not only unjust and selfish 


but is cowardly. It shows that Englishmen shrink 


from a fair competition with Indians. We challenge 


the sons of Great Britain to a fair ponent on. 


But our challenge is not taken Up. | , The plain fact 
is, the British dare not take it up.” 

They know that, if the higher joa 
were assigned to men according to their 
scholarship, their experience and their ability, 
there would be acomplete revolution. in many 
of the departmenjs of the Indian public 
service. 

The British are accustomed to praise 


“their government in India and to: urge its 


continuance on the ground ‘of its efficiency. 
They declare that an Indian government 
would be much less efficient. 

Is the British government of- India 
efficient ? If so, in what ways and for what 
ends ? The Indian people contend that it is 
in serving British interests, 


Britain’s benefit and that it 
but woefully «efferent, 
interests of India. 

Said Mr. Gokhale: 


“The efficiency attained by a foreign bureau- 
uncontrolled by public opinion, whose 
members, again, reside only temporarily in the 
land in which they exercise official power, is 
bound to be of a strictly limited character, and it 
can never compare with that higher and truer 
efficiency which is possible only under a well- 
regulated system of self-government. The . present 
form of administration in India is a strongly 
centralized bureaucracy in which the men at the 
center (the higher officials—the Governor-General, 
the Governors of Provinces, and others holding 
the supreme power) retain office for only five 
They then leave. the country, carrying 
away with them all the knowledge and_ experience 
of administrative matters acquired at the expense 


is not efficient, 
in promoting the 


the 
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of the country, aid their places are taken by new 
men, who in their turn, retire similarly after five 
years. As things are, there is no one ever in the 
government who is permanently interested in the 
country as only its own péople can be interested. 
One result is that the true well-being of the people 
18 systematically subordinated to militarism, and to 
the service and the interests of the English 
merchantile classes.”* 


In his recent book, “Modern India : Its 
Problems and Their Solution” (p. 161), Dr. 
V. H. Rutherford examines-the character and 
results of British efficiency, and pronounces 


it “one of the chief causes of India’s 
poverty.” He declares that the British | 
government. in India is efficient only on 


behalf of British interests, only in carrying 
on the government and managing the affairs 
of the country for the benefit of Great 
Britain. As regards promoting the welfare 
of India and the Indian people, he declares 
it to be strikingly and shamefully inefficient ; 
in proof of which he cites the government’s 


“Neglect of education of the masses ; neglect of 
sanitatiin and medical services in the villages ; 
neglect to keep order: neglect of housing of the 
poor ; neglect to protect the peasants trom the 
money-lenders : ; neglect to provide agricultural 
banks ; comparative neglect to improve and develop - 
agriculture : neglect to foster Indian industries ; 
neglect to prevent British profiteers from capturing 
the tramways, electric lighting and other public 
services ; and neglect-to prevent the mani ipulation 
of Indian currency in the interests- of London.” 


Says the Modern Review of Calcutta : 


“It is not the desire of any Indians that the 
government of their country should be inefficient. 
On the contrary. we all want it to be more efficient 
than it isin British hands. We believe we can 
make it so. What arethe tests of efficiency in 
government? The tests are that the people should be 
educated and enlightened, that they should be well- 
fed, well-housed, well clothed, and physically healthy 
and strong : and lastly, that they should be courage- 
ous and free and able to manage their own affairs. 
Judged by these standards, is the British govern- 
ment in India efficient? No. After more than a 
century and a half of British su au remacy, the country 
remains woefully ignorant, industrially backward, 
poor, insanitary, subject to epidemics, and subject 
to the rule of force and terrorism. Do these things 
show efficiency ?” 


In the light of these facts can we wonder 
at the words of Dr. Rutherford ? : 


“British rule as it is carried on in India is the 
lowest and most immoral system of government in 
world—the exploitation of one nation by 
another.” (Modern India, p. 77) 


Says George Bernard Shaw : 
“No nationsis fit to rule another.” 


* “Gokhale’s Speeches.” Appendix, pp. 146-47. 
Wiican & Co., Madras, India. 
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Says Ramsay Macdonald : 
“No. race or nation can govern another justly.” 
Wrote Macaulay : 


“Of all forms . of tyranny I believé the worst 
s that of a nation over a nation- The heaviest 
of all yokes'is the yoke of the stranger.” - 


The English poet, William Cowper, wrote 
the followiag lines as descriptive of ‘British 
rule in India. Addressing his own country, 
England, he says :: ed 3 


“Hast thou, thotigh suckled at fair Freedom’s ’ 
- + E reast, 
Exported-slavery: to the conquered Hast ? 
Pulled down the. tyrants India served a r 
read, 
And raised thyself a greater in their stead? © 
Gone thither, armed and hungry: returned. full, 
Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 
A despot big with power obtained by wealth, 
And that obtained by rapine and by stealth ? 
With Asiatic vices stored thy mind, Pr Sifts 
But left their virtues and thine own behind? ' 
And navig sold thy soul, brought home the fee, 
To tempt the poor to sell himself to thee p” 
Mr. Edward Thompson in his book, “The 
Other Side of the Medal,” says (p. ‘ 118): > 
“We (British) would repudiate -the suggestion 
that our Indian Empire is a rule of masters over 
slaves. Yet we judge as slave-drivers would, and 
we assess the virtues of our (Indian) fellow-citizens 
as a hunter assesses the virtues of dogs.” | 
Some years ago, at the time of the Congo 
atrocities, an Irish author wrote: ' >` ` 


“The English peoplé love liberty “for themselves. 
They hate all acts of injustice, except ‘those: which 
they themselves commit.. They ‘are stich liberty- 
loving - people: that they-interfere in.the Congo and 
ciy,- Shame’ !- to the Belgians. But they forget 
hat their heels.are on the neck of India.” ` > 

‘In his book, “Secret History ọf the English 
Occupation of Egypt,” (p. 47), Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt gives some strong -and. impor- 
tant testimony regarding’ British rule in 
India as seen close at hand and undér the 
most favorable light. He was an intimate 
personal friend of Lord Lytton, who. at: that 
time was the Viceroy ‘of India. Mr. Blunt 
went to India to make a study of the condi- 
tion. of things there. He. belonged to the 
conservative party in British politics, and 


expected to find the British conduct of 
affairs in India worthy of the warmest 
approval. Moreover, he was taken charge of 


by the Viceroy and the highest officials, and 
was shown everything from their standpoint. 
What was the result? In spite of his pre- 
judices in favor of the “British—his own 
countrymen, and in spite of the pains. taken 
to insure that he should see India as fully 
as possible from the English sige, he was 
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soon disillusioned. He found that British 
rule in India, instead of being a blessing, 
was working India’s ruin. Of the British 
Imperial syestem in general he writes::. 


` “It is one of the evils of the English Imperial 
system that it cannot meddle anywhere among 
free peoples, even with quite innocent intentions, 
without in the end doing evil. There are too many 
selfish interests always at work not toturn the best 


beginnings into ill endings.” 
Of India he writes : 


“I am disappointed with India, which seems 
just .as ill-eoverned as the rest of Asia, only with 
good intentions instead of bad-ones or none at all. 
There is just the same heavy taxation, government 
by foreiga officials, and waste of money, that one 
sees in Turkey. The result is the same, and I 
‘don’t see much difference between making the 
starving Hindoos pay for a cathedral at Calcutta 
and taxing Bulgarians for a palace on the 
Bosphorus-----In India the ‘natives,’ as they | call 
them. are a race of slaves, frightened, unhappy, 
terribly thin. Though myself a good Conservative 
and a member of the London Carleton, Club, 
own to being shocked at the bondage in, which 
‘they are held, and my faith in British institutions 
and the blessings of English rule has received a 
severe blow. I have been studying the mysteries 
of Indian finance under the ‘best masters,’ govern- 
ment secretaries, commissioners, and the rest, an 
have come to the conclusion that, if we go on 
developing the country at the present, rate, the 
inhabitants will have sooner or later, to resort to 
cannibalism, for there will be nothing but, each 
other left to eat.” 


- : Rev. Œ. F, Andrews in his recent book, 
“India’s Claim for Independence,” says: 


“We see in the Italy and Austria of last century 
a signal instance of the fallacy of imperialism—of 
foreign rule. ‘The Austrian Empire, with its. Italian 
-appendage, with Italy held,in subjection by force, 
was a monstrosity. It could produce only hate, 
‘ever deepening hate, between two nations which 
‘ought to have been friends. The British Empire to- 
‘day with its Indian appendage—with India held in 
subjection by force—is also a monstrosity. It can 
‘produce only bitterness, ever-increasing bitterness, 
and estrangement, between India and England, 
two peoples that ought to be friends.” i 


To conclude. There is not a myth on the 


.earth more baseless or more cruèl than the 
: claim put forth to the world that England 
is ruling great distant India well, 
she can by any possibility rule 


or that 
it well, or 
without constant blunders and injustices of 
the most serious and tragic nature. | 
Englishmen argue that. because conditions 


‘in India are hard to understand, and the 
' work of governing the country is difficult, - 


therefore, they must stay—they alone are 


equal to the task. What reasoning ! Because 


_a task is difficult, therefore put it in -the 
hands of strangers, of persons who know 


A VISIT TO FRANKFURT A MAIN 


least about it! Fine logic! Why does not 
England apply the same reasoning to her 
own affairs, and when the difficulties of her 
home government are great, import foreigners 
who have never been in England to take 
charge and to manage things ? 

She does not, because she knows, as all 
the world knows, that the greater the difficul- 
ties of any government, the more necessary 
it is that those who carry it on shall be 
men who know most about it. These cannot 
be foreigners and strangers, ignorant of the 
land,—its present, its past, its customs, its 
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very language. They must be men born and 
reared in the land, who understand its 
language, its institutions, its history, its tradi- 
tions, its peoples, its ideals, its needs. | 


This is why England can rule herself 
better than France or Germany or China 
can rule ber. This is Why we in America 
can tule ourselves better than Japan or 
Russia or England can rule us. And this is 
the reason why India can rule herself better 


‘than England or any other nation on earth 


can rule her. 
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By Tur Hox’sLe S CHARU C. GHOSE 


HEN I arrived in London early in 
September last I was advised to go to 
Frankfurt-on-Main and avail myself of 

the skilled ałĝsistance of Professor Von Noor- 
den in restoringemy health, which had not 
been very satisfactory during the summer. 
I accordingly left London for Frankfurt on 
the 20th September. I crossed the Channel 
and travelled from Calais to Brussels by the 
Nord Express. I reached Brussels the same 
evening at 6 p. m. I had to wait at 
Brussels for the train to Frankfurt for an 
hour and a half and I seized the opportunity of 
driving round Brussels and of having a look 
at some of the famous public buildings, such 
as, Justiz palast or the Palace of Justice, the 
Palais des Beaux Arts or the Museum of Fine 
Arts, the King’s Palace and the Hotel de 
Ville, or the Townhall. Messrs. Thos. Cook 
& Sons’ representative who met me in 
Brussels spoke French and I had no difficulty 
whatsoever in understanding the things that 
were shown to me. Every visitor to Brussels 
is taken to the grave of the unknown soldier 
and I saw the magnificent monument or 
cenotaph raised to the memory of the Belgian 
unknown soldier. Brussels is a fine city and 
it struck me as a reproduction on a smaller 
scale of Paris. I left Brussels at 7-30 p. m. 
and had a comfortable night in the wagon 
lits. 

I arrived at Frankfurt on the morning of 
the 2lst September at 5 a. m. and was 


delighted to be met at the station by a man 
from Professor Von Noorden’s Clinic. Pro- 
fessor Von Noorden is a world-famous 





Sir George of Cornwall 
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specialist for treatment of all manners of 
stomach troubles by means of what is called 
diaetetische kuren, or dietetic cure. I stayed 
in the Clinic for nearly two weeks and found 
myself very fit indeed at the end of my 
stay, but I do not propose to jot down herein 
the details of the treatment in Professor Von 
Noorden’s Clinic, nor is it my object to des- 
cribe the Clinic itself. 

I was delighted to visit Frankfurt. I had 
heard of Frankfurt many many years ago as 
being the birthplace of Frankfurt’s greatest 
genius, Goethe, and I felt myself attracted 
to a detailed study of the history of Frankfurt. 
It is said that Frankfurt was an inhabited 





Statue of Goethe __ 
at the Frankfurt City Library 


place in Roman times, but the first genuine 
historical notice of Frankfurt dates from 
794 ap. in which year it was chosen as the 


meeting place of a great Imperial and 
Ecclesiastical Council by Charlemagne. 
Popular tradition connects the origin 


of the town with a legend that Charle- 
magne when retreating before the Saxons was 
safely conducted across the “river by a doe 
crossing it near a shallow spot. The animal 
hed thus shown the Emperor and his 
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Frankish army a ford through the water. 
Charlemagne is said to have then tossed his 
sword into the bottom of the river-bed and 
to have called out “This place shall hence- 
forth be called “Frankenfurt’”. In connection 
with this legend a monument has been 
erected to the Emperor Charlemagne on the 
old bridge across the river Main. About the 
year 1200 the privilege of holding fairs was 
confirmed through an Imperial Charter of one 
of the successors of Charlemagne. About 
1300 Frankfurt was made a free Imperial city 
and the Emperor Charles IV issued from it 
the famous Golden Bull which is preserved 
to this day in the Municipal Museum. In 
the 14th and 15th centuries the Imperial 
Diets were often held in the town. Owing to 
the embittered feelings that were engendered 
between the Roman Chatholic and the Pro- 
testant sections of the population by Luther’s. 
reformation of the Church, the town had to 
pass through heavy religious wars during the 
the 16th century. It was then subjected to 
a great many vicissitudes; the reformed faith 
was adopted by Frankfurt and its importance 
greatly increased since it became customary 
about the time of Maximilian IL for the 
German Emperor to be crowged within its 
precincts. In the 17th century all power 
was practically in the hands of a few closely 
related families and the greatest mismanage- 
ment of the city’s finances took place 
without hindrance. The Jewish population 
of Frankfurt seems to haye occupied an 
important position even at that early time. 
During the terrible times of the Thirty 
Years War the town was the residence of 
King Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden and 
during the wars of Louis XIV the external 
influence of the town declined more and 
more. The supremacy of the Patriciate at 
home and the oppression and misgovernment 
steadily increased. The beginning of the 
18th century again involved the town in a 
constitutional struggle in which the citizens 
were victorious. Assisted by the Emperor, 
they forced the ruling families to grant 
them a share in the financial administration. 
The intellectual life of the town, however, 
was greatly stimulated through the develop- 
ment of the book trade that set in in the 
lith century. In 1749 Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe. was born in Frankfurt = and 
many civic monuments which are to be 
found in Frankfurt are proofs of the venera- 
tion extended to him by his fellow citizens. 
From 1759 till 1762 the town was occupied 


A VISIT TO FRANKFURT A MAIN 


by the French and the contributions which 
the French extorted were very onerous. 
Frankfurt’s time of suffering was brought 
to an end when the town was transferred 
to the Prince Primate Karl Von Dalberg. 
Although the Prince Primate was only a 
tool in the hands of Napoleon and without 
any power of his own, his reign is considered 


to have been of great benefit to the 
development of the town. The city’s 
finances came under strict control. The 


various religious denominations 
were. granted equal rights. 
The fortifications were dis- 
mantled and the town was 
surrounded with beautiful 
boulevards and promenades. 
The educational system was 
reformed in harmony with 
the spirit of the age and the 
intellectual life encouraged 
through the establishment of 
new and the extension of 
existing scientific institutions. 
After the battle of Leipzig 
the united monarchs restored 
the Congress of Vienna and 
confirmed Frankfurts inde- 
pendence and it was chosen 
as the seat of the German 
Confederation. Frankfurt join- 
ed the Prusso-Hessian 
Zollverein in 1835. The 
political importance of Frank- 
furt as the seatof the German 
Diet and also as the chief centre- of 
the movement towards German unity reached 
its culminating point when during the 





The Romer, Frankfurt Town-Council Hall 


1848 the German 
its sessions there and the 


revolutionary period of 
Parliament held 
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people of Frankfurt took a prominent part 
in political. affairs. In the subsequent 
struggle between Austria and Prussia for the 
hegemony in Germany, Frankfurt did not 
tako an active part but after having 
supported Austria in 1866 it was formally 
incorporated with Prussia. On the 10th 
May, 1871, the treaty which concluded the 


Franko-German War was signed in the Swan 
Frankfurt by Prince Bismarck and 
representing 


Hotel in 


Jules Favre Germany and 





Goethe in the Campagna 
Painting by Tichbein 


France respectively. Since that time Frankfurt 
has immensely developed and its population 
to-day is about 480,000. The narrow streets 
of the old town were mostly demolished 
and replaced by wide thoroughfares. In the 
outer suburbs were laid out magnificent 
ornamental grounds provided with broad 
boulevards, avenues, squares and parks. 
The town’s industrial activities are many- 
sided. The presence of numerous banks in 
Fravkfurt shows its importance as one of 
the foremost commercial centres of southern 
and central Germany. Its brewing trade 
has a worldwide reputation and so has 
the manufacture of its local beverage, 
i.e, Cider. Every kind of institution for 
the promotion of public welfare adorns the 
city and the hospitals, health establishments, 
institutions Mr saving life and convalescent 
homes are models of their kind. Sciences, 
arts and theatres are richly provided for. The 
largest inner harbour basin, the Eastern 
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Harbour, the gigantic Memorial hall, the 
University bear testimony to the great period 
of development under the administration of 
Frankfurt’s world-famous burgomaster, Dr. 
Adickes. From whatever direction we may 
approach Frankfurt the gigantic tower of the 
Cathedral first and feremost greets us as the 
most conspicuous landmark of the old 
Imperial city on the Main. Needless to add, 
that one of the first places of interest I visited 
was Goethe’s house, which is preserved as a 
museum by the Municipal authorities of 
Frankfurt. 





Lucrezia Borgia 
By Bartolommeo da Venezia, Preserved at the 
Art-Institute. 


Goethe’s library is preserved intact ; the 
original furnishings, jealously cared for by 
friends and admirers, are still in perfect 
condition. The biography of Goethe is in 
itself an epoch of European intellectual 
history. Goethe was born, as stated above, 
in 1749 and he did not die till the 22nd 
March 1832. No man bestrode like a colossus 
so enormous a span of human development, 
a span the width of which is not to be 
measured in terms of years—altheugh in this 
respect Goethe was favoured beyond the 
common lot by the epoch-making events and 
conflicts these years encompassed, by the 
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kaleidoscopic changes they brought over the 
face of Europe. Goethe was born in the 
age of Frederick the Great; his boyhood 
felt the quiver of that pride of race with 
which the Great King imbued not merely 
his Prussians but the German people ; the 
best years of Goethe’s manhood were passed 
amidst the elation and the disillusionment 
of the great Revolution; he watched the 
star of Napoleon rise and set; he was a 
witness of the Holy Alliance and the new 
Europe created by the Congress of Vienna ; 
and before he died he saw France once 
more inthe throes of a Revolution. His 
grand-father had been a tailor and then an 
inn-keeper in Frankfurt. His father had had a 
legal training and then visited Italy, of which 
country he cherished the happiest memories ; 
but he was a disappointed man, his native 
town having refused him the preferment he 
felt entitled to. He had, however, ample 
means which made it unnecessary for him 
to practise his profession and he established 
his position in society by marrying the 
daughter of the highest judicial dignitary of 
the city. Goethe’s mother was a little more 
than a girl, not quite 17, when she married, 
and the poet was their firstborn. Goethe 
experienced the full brunt of the spiritual 
awakening that was usheréd in by Rousseau 
and for the first 80 years of his life he was 
a contemporary of Voltaire. Goethe, however, 
set himself to hold the balance between the 
rationalistic traditions and the new individu- 
alistic impulses. Goethe’s later years fell in 
a period when the constellation of German 
Romanticism was in the ascendancy ; he was 
the disapproving spectator of the triumph 
of the romantic over the classic ; but he 
lived long enough to see the fairy castles of 
the romantic dreamers crumble to dust 
before, not a reviving classicism but a ruder 
realism grown arrogant under the advance 
of scientific discoveries ard the democratic 
industrialisation of a new Europe. Goethe 
lived to hail in Byron the herald of the 
modern history. Paris, London, Vienna 
Goethe never saw; Berlin he disliked, but. 
he had for many years been a citizen of 
what to him was the capital of the world— 
Rome. He stood face to face with Napoleon 
and received his homage. 

I visited many places of interest, such as 
the Town Hall, the Cathedral, the Romer, the 
Eastern Harbour, the Stock Exchange, the 
Fairs buildings, the Zoological Garden, the 
Palm Garden and the Eschenheimer Turn. 
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Whenever I had leisure I went to see the 
book-stalls and was not surprised to find 
Rabindranath Tagore in German in almost 
every book-shop. Tagore enjoys a vogue in 
Germany which can only be realised when 
one visits Germany. I witnessed the birth- 
day celebrations of President Hindenberg and 


I realised how the Germans, swayed by a 
community feeling, have, with surpassing 
devotion, followed Hindenberg and have 


regained their place in the comity of nations 
The German mark has been stabilized. It 
is a wonderful story, this stabilization of the 
German mark, and I was fortunate in secur- 
ing at Frankfurt the English version of Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht’s striking book on the 
stabilization of the mark. Space will not 
allow me to refer to the inflation of the War 
Period, to the state of the mark from the 
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Armistice to the invasion of the Ruhr, t 
the period from the invasion of the Ruh 
to the stabilization of the mark, to th 
currency crisis and to the economic crisi: 
to the Dawes Plan and to the reconstructio; 
of the German mark and capital markets. 


My official position will not allow me- 
enter into the region of politics, but I ma 
be permitted to observe that unless we ¢ 
inspire a community feeling in India, dis 
regarding the frontiers raised by caste an 
creed and sink our own differences an 
work ‘without haste, ‘without. rest,’ in th 
same spirit as the Germans have worke 
can see no satisfying future within th 
range of the vision of the present generatio 
or indeed of many generations to come here 
after. l 





PRAYERS AND SERMONS IN STONES 


WN all my wanderings through the city of 
Katmandu and its suburbs, nothing 
impressed me so muchas the mute, though 

deeply eloquent, lettered symbols of Nepal’s 
ancient glory,---l mean those imscriptions 
which are to be found on the. walls of her 
temples and public buildings. Standing in 
the midst of these monuments and reliques of 
by-gone ages, I realised what Shakespeare could 
have meant when in As You Like It hespoke 
of finding ‘Sermons in Stones’; for, taking 
these words in their literal sense, 
I think one may find more of such 
‘Sermons’ in Nepal than anywhere else in 
the world. Many of these inscriptions are no 
doubt like the Egyptian hieroglyphics too 
difficult to decipher, but quite a large number 
of them, however vaguely understood, has an 
interest beyond measure, as furnishing a clue 
to the history of by no means an inglorious 
age in an ancient and picturesque country 
which for most of us still remains shrouded 
in mystery. In this article, it is my purpose 
to deal with some of these. 
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(Some interesting inscriptions of by-gone ages) 


By ANIMESH CHANDRA ROY CHOUDHURY ss kooo 


THE Pash OF Pratap Matta 


First in importance, and perhaps i ikina 
isan inscription attributed to Raja Prata 
Malla, one of the Malla Rajas who ruled i 
Katmandu before its conquest by the Gurk 
King Prithvi Narayan Shah. !t isa pra 
to Kalika composed in no less than fiftee 
different characters inscribed on a piece. 
slab which is built into a wall of the ol 
palace at Hanumandhoka, where the Mal 
Rajas used to hold their court and whe 
under the present Gurkha regime also, ¢ 
important state functions and ceremonies Bi 
held. An effigy of the Raja in an attitude 
prayer surmounting a tall pillar still ador; 
the Durbar Square at Hanumandhoka, ma 
was called after the prodigious image of Et 
god Hanuman placed at the principal gate 
the palace. A brief account of the rele 
of Raja Pratap Malla will not be altogeth 
out of place here. 

He was® seventeenth in the line of dosa 
from Jayabhadra Malla, the founder of tl 
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dynasty of Malla Rajas of Bhatgaon and 
Katmandu. According to Wright’s History, he 
ascended the throne of Katmandu in Nepali 
Sambat 759 (A. D. 1639), and reigned till 
N. S. 809 (A. D. 1689). He is reputed to have 
been one of the most, learned men of his 
day, and gathered together around him a 
large number of scholars and pandits from 
other countries. He was a great patron of 
arts and architecture, and built innumerable 
temples in and around the city. He composed 
prayers to different gods and goddesses and 
caused them to be inscribed on stones placed 
in various temples and shrines such as those 
of Pashupatinath, Guhyeswari and Swayambhu- 
nath, He is said to have instituted several 
jatras or religious processions and festivals 
ioh are still celebrated amongst the Newars 
with great pomp and picturesque ceremony. 
= -Now as regards the inscription I have 
already referred to (photograph enclosed), 
there is a popular tradition which makes it 
something like ‘an open sesame’ to the large 
treasures buried by Pratap Malla in a con- 
secrated spot near Hanumandhoka. In the 
middle of the inscription will be noticed a 
water-spout shaped like the mouth of adragon. 
It is said that if anyone can read the whole 
of the mystic writing and spell the meaning 
thereof, he will find heavenly liquor flow 
from the spout, and by digging the ground 
where it falls, he may obtain the hidden 
treasures. As far as I have been able to 
ascertain, the fabulous wealth still remains 
undiscovered and untouched, for none has 
yet been able to spell the whole of the 
secret prayer. The inscription does indeed 
contain some familiar letters and words, 
especially those in Sanscrit, and English, but 
to read and understand the whole of it may 
yet demand the best efforts of distinguished 
linguists and antiquarians. 
It will be seen that the fourth line of the 
‘inscription bears the name of Maharajadhiraj 
‘Sri Sri Kavindra Jaya Pratap Malla, and in 
the fiftn line between the second and third 
devices, there occurs the date Sambat 774, 
Magh Sukla Sripanchami. This date corresponds 
to A. D. 1654. 

It is very curious indeed that at a time 
when no European nation had yet succeeded 
in obtaining a firm footing on Indian soil, 
when Shah Jahan was reigning [mperor of 
Delhi, and Cromwell had just Seen made Lord 
Protector of the infant Commonwealth of 
England, there should have been inscribed 
amongst the prayers of a Nepal pringe words 
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and letters taken from some of the EHuropeam 
languages with which in all likelihood he 
seems to have been pretty familiar. I do not- 
know whether any Huropean’ entered 
Katmanda as far back as the year 1654, but- 
the following extract quoted from Sir Charles. 
Bell’s Tibet, Past and Present might throw 
some light on the question :--- 

“It was during the early vears of the fifth Dalai 
Lama, about 1626, that the first Huropean entered! 
Tibet, though he does not appear to have reached 
Lhasa. Tnis was a Portuguese Jesuit Father 
Antonio de Andrada----..-The first Huropeaps to- 
eater Lhasa were Johann Grueber, an Austrian 
Jesuit and Albert d’Orville, a Belzian. They started 
from Peking, in June (651, travetled by way of the 
Ko K» Nor Lake through Northera Tibet to Lhasa, 
stayed there a month and then came to Katmandu.” 

If what is said above of the visit of two 
Europeans to Katmandu about the year 1661 
be true, Pratap Malla must have met them 
in his capital city, but that meeting does not 
serve to explain the use of words of Huropean 
origin in an inscription of 1654. This strange 
phenomenon may be taken as an evidence of 
the quickness with which arts and letters 
travel from one place to another transcending 
all barriers of mountain and sea. 

Raja Pratap Malla also compbsed prayers 
to Swayambhunath and Gahyeswari-havan> 
which he caused to be inscribed on stones 
and slabs placed in their respective temples. 
These inscriptions belong to the period 1640- 
54, when the Raja appears to have thorough- 
ly repaired the Buddhist Chaitya of Swayam- 
bhunath, and erected a pillar surmounted by 
a lion in front of the temple of Guhyeswari. 


All these inscriptions bear the title of 
Kavindra, which the Raja seems to have 
assumed. 


THE SWAYAMBHU INSCRIPTION ASSIGNED 
To Jaya Prakasa MALLA 


In and around the temple of Swayumbhu— 
nath, there are several stone slabs on which 
are recorded the dates when it has been 
repairs, aud the names of personas by whom 
the repairs were effected. Amongst these we 
find an interesting inscription assigned to 
Jayaprakash Malla, the last Malla Raja of 
Katmandu, who renewed the principal timber 
of the Swayambhu mound. A translation of 
this inscription, a copy of which has been 
preserved in the Universty Library of 
Cambridge, is given in Dr. Wright’s History 
of Nepal. The following is an extract from 
the translation :— 
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Prayer of Raja Pratap Malla 


“Obeisance to Triratna, the protector of all 


“Satwas! Also obeisance to all Buddhas and 
Bodhisatwas! _ Obesiance to the lotas of 
-the never-dving Sadguru, whose protection I 


-ever seek! This Sadguru, in order that prosperi 
and happiness may attend the gods and mankind, 
has appeared in the Swayambhu Chaitya in Nepal 
which is always surrounded by crowds of people 
and lighted by the jewels which shine on the 
heads of Brahma, Vishnu, Maheswara, Indra and 
other gods and lokpals, who in _constanıly bowing 
and raising their heads spread variegated light 
around. He eis born, the never-dying jewel to 
reward the merits ọf mankind. He exempts from 
the wheel of the world (i.e., from being born 
again) those who bow to him with sincerity. He 
is the noose by which are successfully drawn the 
three sorts of Bedhigyvan, namely Sravaka-yana, 
Pratyekayana, and Mahayana. He fulfils the 
desire of everyone, like the Bhadra-Kalasa. He 
is the occean of good qualities and the sparsa-mani 
of Jambu-dwipa. The great Swayambhu Chaitya, 
possessing such attributes, having been rendered 
unichabitable by the sin of Kaliyuga, requires to 
be repaired,” etc. 

The inscription then goes on to narrate 
how Karmapa Lama, ‘the Jewel of men of 
arts and sciences’, came from the north, and 
commenced the work of repairs in an auspi- 
cious moment when the three gods Mahadeva, 
Ganapati and Kumar appeared in their true 
forms and assured him that they would provide 
all the charges of procuring the gold and 
other things necessary for the work. The 
work was commenced in the vear 1751 
‘(N. S. 871), and completed in 1758 (N. S. 818) 
by one disciple of Karmapa Lama, through 
the assistance of Jayaprakash Malla, and the 
interest taken in the work by the Gorkha 


King, Prithvinarayan Shah. 
BHATGAON [INSCRIPTIONS 
The Malla Rajas of Bhatgaon as well 


were fond of carving their deeds and dreams, 


their prayers and sermons on stones and 
An inscription dated the 15th of 
Sambat 573 (A. D. 1458). 


pillars. 
Sravana, Nepal 
attributes to Raja Jaksha Malla, the then 
reigning King of Bhatgaon, the credit for 
building a fortification and ditch, and a high 
citadel in the city for the purpose of garri- 
soning troops and storing ammunition. It is 
interesting to note that in building this forti- 
fication, the people of the four castes willingly 


bore loads of brick and earth. The inscrip- 


tion assigns to the Kot-nayak (or officer-in- 
charge of the fort) the task of cleaning all 
the streets and houses within the city walls, 
levying a fine of twelve dams on the 


Kotnayak in case of failure to do his duty, 


and a fine of one dam (the price of 100 lbs. 
of rice in those days) on each person who 
causes the least damage to a single brick, 
stone or piece of wood within the walls. 


There are 


of five platforms, each guarded by colossal 
figures of giants, griffins, and gods and 
goddesses. One of these inscriptions states 
how the Raja having built within his palace- 
compound temples in honour of Hanuman 


and Narasingha, assigned a big revenue for 
of these gods, and for the 
maintenance of the priests and priestesses. 
Another inscription is a prayer to Bhairava, 
‘the husband of Gauri and the destroyer of — 
the Raja 


the worship 


Manmatha’, to whose lotus-feet 
dedicatedethe, faculties of his mind.’ 


From all these inscriptions, 
that the Malla Rajas, 


several inscriptions to the 
credit of Raja Bhupatindra Nath Malla who 
is said to bave built the famous five-storied 
temple at Khatgaon, which stands on a base 


it appears — 
though they were 
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riginally Buddhists, held the great gods of 
he Hindus in high veneration, and built 
emples and composed songs and prayers in 
heir honour. The chief importance of these 


iN SPITE of the claim to great antiquity for 
} the architecture of the Indo-Aryans by 


= mediaeval and modern writers of India, we 
ave to admit even now that our oldest build- 
pgs, so far known, are not much older than 
he Christian era. The buildings discovered by 
me at Mohen-jo-daro in 1922-23 and by others 
in subsequeut years have no connection with 
the structures of the historical period dis- 
covered in provinces of India other than 
Sind! It remains still undecided how far 
ndian architecture of the historical period 


s indebted to the pre-Aryan architecture of 
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Mo nen-jo-daro and Harappa. 

= Our oldest structures of the historical 

period are the great Cyclopean walls of old 

R sir or Rajagriha and its towers, and those 

discovered by me at Tripuri (modern Tewar, 

six miles from Jubbulpur), and both of these 

‘places are connected with Asuras in Vedic 

and Puranic literature. The great relic stupa 

of the Sakyas and the adjacent monastery at 

-Piprahwa in the Basti district may be older 

than the Maurya period but very little is 

left of them. Next to them in date come 
the three inscribed caves of Asoka, at Barabar 
in the Gaya district, dedicated by the great 
_ Emperer for the use of the Ajivikas, a sect 
which was founded at the same time as the 
reformed Jainism of Mahavira Vardhamana 
and the religion of Gautama Buddha. Some 
of these Barabar caves are apsidal in shape, 
i en with one end rounded or semicircular 
in shape. We do not know whether the 
“Ajivikas used to worship Chaityas or stupas 
‘like the Buddhists or Jains and therefore, 
we are not in a position to state whether the 
inscribed caves at Barabar were intended 
for residential purposes or as temples 
and shrines. Next in point ef date come 
the series of Jain monasteries and temples 
excavated by Kharavela, king of Kalinga, at 
 Khandagiri in the Puri district o Orissa. 
Mim in a mint doal of difference of opinion 
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inscriptions, however, lies in the fact that they | 
are the only authentic records of the achieve- | 
ments of rulers in the Valley of Nepal | 
before its conquest by the Gorkhas. 





APSIDAL TEMPLES AND CHAITYA-HALLS 


By R. D. BANERJI 


among scholars about the date of Kharavela. 
Some scholars agree with me and Mr. KP. 
Jayaswal in thinking that Kharavela belonged 
to the second century B. C., while others are 
inclined to place him in the first century A. 
D. But there are certain points on which 
difference of opinion is not possible :— (1) 
that the Rani Nur cave is the oldest Jain 
monastery, (2) the Ganesa and Ananta caves 
are the oldest Jain temples in existence and 
(3) that all caves at Khandagiri and Udaygiri 
near Bhuvaneswar are Jain and not Buddhist. 
Fourth in chronological order comes the series. 
of Buddhist caves of western India, beginning 
with Bhaja in the Poona distgict and ending 
with Kanheri near the sea-coast in the Thana 
district. These caves fall into two great 
classes and are many centuries older than the 
mediaeval cave-temples of Ellora, Elephanta, 
Aihole or Badami. The two great classes 
into which they fall are ;—(1) the Chaitya- 
halls or Apsidal temples and (2) the dormitories. 
and combined Chapel-dormitories. The Aspidab 
temples or Chaitya-halls have been discovered 
in many other parts of India ; such as Taxila 
near Rawalpindi, Sanchı near Bhilsa in Central 
India, Aihole near Bijapur, and Ter in the 
Nizam’s dominions in South-western India 
and at Sankaram?! and Ramatirtham? in the 
Vizagapatam district of the Madras Presidency 
in South-eastern India. An apsidal temple 
was converted into a Hindu temple at 
Udipi in the South Kanara District of 
Madras. It is now called the temple of 
Anantesvara.” With the exception of 
Ramatirtham and Sankaram, the Chaitya- 
halls at other places were built of stone 
or bricks and are not rock-excavations. 
ee ery ee 
1 Annual Report. Archaeological Survey of 
India, 1907-08, pp. 149-80. 
2 Jhid. 1910-11, pp. 78-88, pls. XL-XLVEL 
* Annual Report, Archaeological Dept. Southern 
circle, Madras, 1920-21, p. 25. 
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Facade of the Chaitya-hall, Karla, Poona Dist. 


nd Century B. C.) 
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Facade of Chaitya-hall, Ajanta 
Nizam’s Dominions ( 6th Century ) 





Side-view of the Chaitya-hall Ruins of the Chaitya-hall ( No. 18 ) 
b (Durga temple), Aihole, Bijapur Dist. Sanchi, Bhopal State 
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Side-view of the Chaitya-hall, Ter. 
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Ruins of the Chaitya-hall Facade of the Chaitya-hall 
( No. 40 ) Sanchi. Bhopal State Ter, Nizam’s dominions, 6th. Century A. D. 
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Chaitya-hall ( Temple of Durga ) 
Aihole, Bijapur Dist. 





Facade of the Chaitya-hall 
Kanheri ( Cave No. III), Thana Dist. 





Facade of the Chaitya-hall Facade of the Chaitya-hall 
Manmodi Hill, Junnar, Poqna Dist. Bhaja, Poona Dist. 


APSIDAL ‘TEMPLES AND CHAITY A-HALLS 


The Chaitya-hall at Aihole near Badami 
in the Bijapur district of Bombay, the 
capital of the older Chalukya empire of 
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_ Plan of Chaitya-hall Sankaram, Vizagapatan Dist. 
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Southern India, was converted into a Hindu 
temple in later times. The Chaitya-hall at 
Ter, about thirty miles from Barsi in the 
Sholapur district, is built of bricks and is 
slightly different in plan from other Chaitya- 
halls of northern and southern India. 

The older Chaitya-halls were therefore not 
peculiar to the Deccan or Western India as 
some people have supposed, they were essen- 
tially Buddhist in nature and are to be found 
almost all over India wherever Buddhist 
remains of greater antiquity have been dis- 
covered. In later times they fell into disuse 
and the Vihara took its place, from which all 
mediaeval temples, e. g. those at Nalanda, 
Bodh Gaya and Sarnath near Benares in the 
north and at Negapatam (Nagapatanam of 
the old inscriptions) in the south, have been 
evolved. 

Sir John Marshall, to whom belongs the 
credit of the discovery and identification of 
the four Apsidal temples of Taxila and Sanchi, 
assigns a very early date to them. Of the 
two Apsidal temples or Chaitya-halls at Taxila, 
the end of one is angular and not circular, 
the far-end being divided into a number of 
facets instead of being an unbroken semicircle. 
This Chaitya-hall contained a stupa the base 


of which was also octagonal so as to conform: 
to the contour of the apse. This Chaitya-hall 
was discovered by Sir John Marshall near 
the Dharmarajika stupa at Taxila, but the 
second one discovered by him at Taxila was. 
in the area of the Sirkap ruins. Chaitya- 
halls all over Indiaare built.on the same plan.. 
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Plan of Apsidal Temple on Chaitya-hall. 
Sirkap mound, Taxila 


They are large rectangular halls, the far ends of 
which are semicircular. In this semicircle is. 
built a small circular or octagonal altar, the- 
centre of which is the same as that of the 
bigger semicircle attached to the end of the 
rectangular hall. The object of worship is 
placed on this altar or pedestal. 
where the témpie has not been converted 
into a Jain ora Hindu Shrine the altar is 
still occupied by a stupa (also called Chaitya, 
Dagoba or Pagoda). 
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The great Chaitya-hall discovered by Sir 
John Marshall in the Sirkap mound at Taxila 


stands in a spacious courtyard and consists of 


‘respect 


In the 
passage for circumambulation 


a porch in front, a nave or wide floor-space 
in the middle of the hall and the circular 
apse behind. Surrounding the entire structure 
was a passage for circumambulation. In this 
only the ‘*Chaitya-halls of the 
north differ from those of the rest of India. 
rock-cut Chaitya-halls there is nc 
outside the 


hall. Therefore for the first cireumambulation, 


from the nave by rows of pillars. 
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aisles were provided along the sides, separated 
Indian 
ritual requires two different cireumambulations. 
The first is taken three or seven times around 
the shrine and the second the same number 
around the altar or the image. We can see 
this at Puri where pilgrims have to go 
round the main building as well as the altar 
or Ratnavedi on which the images are placed, 
in Kathiawad. In the 
Chaitya-halls at Karla, Bhaja or Kanheri the 
circumambulation around the temple was 
performed by going along the sides of the 
hall through the aisles and the secorfd by a 


passage left around the altar or the stupa. 


Of the two Apsidal temples at Sanchi, 
temple No.18 of Sir John Marshall’s plan 
lies to the south of Stupa No. I. In plan 

of a temple of the well- 
which was enclosed on three 
sides by a rectangular boundary wall. The 
shrine was enclosed within a second circular 


wall which ran parallel to the outer wall, 
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-—-Chaitya-balls. 


instead cf a semicircular row of pillars. In 
the front part of the hall there were two 
aisles separated from the nave by rows of 
pillars similar in style exactly to the rock-cut 
The porch or verandah of this 
temple projected in front out of the rectan- 
gular courtyard. According to Sir John 
Marshall apsidal temple No. 18 was erected 
in the middle of the 7th century A. D. on 


the site of an older apsidal temple and was 
in use till the eleventh century A. D.3 


The second apsidal temple at Sanchi, 


No. 40 of Sir John ‘Marshalls plan, was 
entirely buried under ground when he started 


-discovered by him. 


and was in fact 
It was built on a 


the exploration of Sanchi 


rectangular stone plinth 11° high, 87° long and 


46° broad. 
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Inside this plinth were found the 
foundations of the Chaitya-hall. Sir John 





s Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of 
India, 1913-14, pp. 20-24, pl. XIII-XV. 
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Marshall also discovered remains of charred 
wood which formed the superstructure. He 
estimates that the conflagration took place 





Plan of Apsidal temple on Chaitya-hall (no. 18) 
at Sanchi, Bhopal State 


some time before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era and therefore the original structure 
may date back to the Maurya period. Some- 
time in the Ist century B. C. five rows of 
stone pillars were set up on the same plinth 
after enlarging it. Possibly this later structure 
on pillars supported a new and heavier roof 
and resembled to some extent the transformed 
temple of Durga at Aihole. The row of pillars 
along the exterior on all four sides, it is 
surmised, supported the roof of an open 
verandah which was probably sloping. 

Sir John Marshall has proved that the 


1° Ibid, pp. 29-32, pl. XIX-XX. 


APSIDAL TEMPLES AND CHAITYA-HALLS 


Chaitya hall in the Sirkap area at Taxila was 
falling into decay in the first century A D.5 
and therefore it must have been built in 
the 2nd or the 1st century B. C. The dates 
of the rock-cut Chaitya-halls of western 
India have been differently estimated by 
different persons. Sir John Marshall is of 
Opinion that the Chaitya-hall at Bhaja in the 
Poona district, about a mile and a half from 
Karla, is the oldest and that the Chaitya-hall 
at the Pandulena group near Nasik older 
than that at Karla® Tne Bhaja Chaitya-hall 
may be older than the rest but it is impos- 
sible to maintain that the Chaitya-hall of the 
` Pandulena group is older than that at Karla. 
The Karla Chaitya-hall contains two impor- 
tant inscriptions, one of the reign of the 
Scythian monarch Nahapana according to 
which the village of Karajika was given to 
the ascetics living in the caves of Valuraka 
(Karla caves) by Nahapana’s son-in-law Usha- 
vadata,? and another of Vasishthiputra 
Pulumavi, the son and successor of the 
Satavahana king Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
according to which another village was given 
to the same ascetics in the seventh year of 
the reign of the king. 8 The Karla Chaitya- 
hall was therefore excavated before the time 
of Nahapana or Pélumavi. In cave No. 10 
of the Pandulena group near Nasik, on the 
other hand, it is definitely stated in the 
inscription on the backwall of the verandah 
that it was caused to be excavated by Usha- 
vadata in the life-time of Nahapana. ° It is 
therefore prima facie impossible to agree 
with Sir John Marshall about the relative 
positions of the Karla and Pandulena 
Chaitya-halls in the chronological scale. 

The Chaitya-hall on the Manmodi hill at 
Junnar in the Nasik district also belongs to 
the period of the Scythian monarch Nahapana 
‘© and the style also proves that it belongs 
to the same period of Architectural develop- 
ment as the hall in the Pandulena caves. The 
facade is mean and narrow and the interior 
shows incapability of wide conception on 
the part of the architect. The top of the Chaitya 
in the Pandulena hall touches the curved roof 
and has been placed on na unnecessarily high 
pedestal. It is impossible to conceive of this 


— 





5 A Guide to Taxila Calenta 1921, p. 84. 
a Ps Cambridge History of India, chap. XX VI, 
p. i 
7 igraphia Indica, Vol. VII, p. 50, No. 13. 
8. Tea ar eh. No. 14, < nth 
s. Ibid. Vol. VIII. p. 78, No. 10, 
10, Ibid, Vol. X, App. p. 134, No. 1174, 


specimen as one intermediate between the splen-- 

The | 
(Cave 
earlier Chaitya-halls at Ajanta — 
(Caves No, IX and X), at Pitalkhera in the — 
and at Bedsa in the — 
Puona district, all belong to the same period: — 


did Chaitya-halls of Karla and Bhaja. 
Chaitya-halls at Kondane, Kanheri 
No, ILL \, the 


Nizam’s dominions, 


and cannot be much different in date. 


found timbers which supported and formed 
the roof of the Chaitya hall found by him in 
the Sirkap moundtt The roofs of the 
Chaitya-halls at Sanchi, temples No. 
40 of the plan, were also roofed with. 
timber. The facade of the Lomash Rishi cave 
on the Barabar hills shows the earliest form of 
the hut-shaped temple. This is the only 
cave on the  Barabar 
caves which does not bear a contemporary 


inscription, but the general style shows that 


it belongs to the early Maurya period and 
the polishing of the interior, so perfect in 


the other caves on the Barabar hills, was 
The facade of this cave — 


left incomplete, 
represents a hut or a wooden temple. On 
the top is to be seen the sloping roof of a 
wooden structure with the ends of the 
Square wooden beams sticking out. We 
see the last pair of square wouden pillars 
placed aslant which supported the structure. 
The roof bends down unnaturally at the 
caves. 
consisting of three wooden arches exactly 


similar to those still to be seen in the horse 


Shoe-shaped openings in the facade of the 
Chaitya-halls at Karla, Kondane 12 and 
Bhaja. The spaces between these three 


arches is filled up with lattice work anda 
Under this arch is the 
door with slanting jambs, all carved out of 
At Bhaja and Karla, all beamsand 


frieze of elephants. 


the rock.13 
props and even nails are faithfully represented in 
stone. The peculiar feature of the Chaitya-halls 
of Western India 


of the roof. These beams or roof timber 
can still be seen at Karla, Bhaja, Kondane 
and their marks or traces in the Chaitya- 
hall at Kanheri, but there is no such trace in 


the Chaitya-hall of the Pandulena group. 
——_____"___, ess 





u. A Guide to Tazxila, p 

12 Cam 
XXTVI-69. 

13, Ibid. pl. XI-25. 
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Before we come to discuss the later 
group of Chaitya-halls we must refer to the- 
peculiar form of the roofs of these halls. 
Sir John Marshall has observed that he- 
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and Nagarjani — 


Under the roof we see a Torana — 


is the use of circular 
wooden beams under the barrel-shaped vault | 
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From the beginning of the fourth 
century A. D. the facades of the Chaitya- 
halls began to change. This new form is to 
be found in the Jater Chaitya-halls at Ajanta 
(Cave No. 19), at Ellora and the new trans- 
formed Chaitya-halls at Aihole and Ter. 
The facade of Gave No. 19 at Ajanta is 
really a later development of that at the 
Pandulena. The tall verandah, so prominent 
in the case of the Karla Chaitya-hall and 
these at Bhaja and Kanheri and traces of 
which can still be seen at Kondane near 
Karjat on the G.I. P. Railway, gives way 
to a smaller porch, the best examples of 
which are to be seen in the Chaitya halls at 
Ajanta and Ellora. At Aihole the porch 
cannot be recognized now, as it is hidden 
by the later additions to the front. The 
Chaitya-h llat Ter, supposed to be the ancient 
city of Tagara, is peculiar, as it 
example of an Apsidal temple in brick. In this 
ease the rear of the temple is narrower than 
the front.14 Itis really the beginning of the 
separation of the sanctum from the hall 
which we see for the first time in the Apsidal 
‘temple of the Dharmarajika stupa area at 
Taxila 15 and which later on developed into 
the mandapa. The roof of the Chaitya-hall 
at Ter is also shaped like a barrel-vault like 
' those in other Chaitya-halls. Of this brick- 
“built hall we shall have to speak again when 
we discuss the connection between the ancient 
and mediaeval Chaitya-halls and the evolution 
of the Indian and the far-eastern temple 
types in the 5th and the 6th centuries A. D. 

The Chaitya-halls of western India find 
a continuation in the caves of Malwa. The 
Chaitya-hall in the series of Buddhist caves 
on the Poladongar’® hill in the Indore State, 
a few miles from Garoth station on the 
B. B. and €. I. Railway, is exactly of the 
same type as that in the Pandulena series. 
To the south-east of Poladongar are the 
Buddhist and the Hindu caves of Dhamnar 
where there is a fine Chaitya-hall of the 
same type as that at Ter but with an open 
roof. It is extremely difficult to recognise 
it as a Chaitya-hall from the meagre descrip- 
tion of Mr. H. Cousens.17 Dhamnar lies about 





14. A Guide to Taxila, pl. IV, No. I3. 
15 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, 1902-03, p. 195, pl. XXIX. 

36 Annual Report. Archaelogical, Survey, Western 
irole. for the year ending 3st March, 1920, pp. 
17 Annual Report, Archaeological Surve 
India. 1905-6, p. 107, pls. XLI XLII. ones 
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six miles from Shamgarh station on the 
B. B. and C. I Railway and there are 
Buddhist and Hindu caves at this place. 
The Buddhist eaves are to be found at three 
places on the same place, while the Hindu 
caves are situated to the north‘® A fine 
series of Buddhist caves exist at Bagh in 





Plan of Chaitya-hall (Durga-temple) Aihole 


18 Oentral India Gaxelteer, Indore State, p. 271. 
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the Bakaner Pargana of the Amjhera district 
-of the Gwalior State and the larger hall at 
that place is supposed to be a Chaitya-hall, 
‘but as the caves are full of debris it is not 
possible to say what was the shape of the 
‘Chaitva-hall.19 | 
For some reason or other Chaitya-halls 
were not excavated out of solid rock in 
Northern India though there was no scarcity 
of suitable sites or materials. The northern 
Buddhists gradually gave up building 
Chaitya-halls and adopted a new style of. 
‘Viharas or modern temples in their stead. In 
‘southern India, where Buddhism lingered for 
a longer time, the larger group of caves 
continued to be inhabited by the monks. We 


have definite evidence of the residence of the 


‘Buddhist monks at Ajanta up to the end of 
‘the 12th century. At Ellora the majority of 
Buddhist caves were excavated after the 7th 
century A. D, and at Kanheri, the Silahara 
-chieftains of Thana continued to excavate 
new dormitories for the monks till the end of 
‘the 10th century. Evidence is altogether 
wanting in the cases of the Buddhist groups 
-Of Bhaja, Karla, and Pandulena. Later ins- 
«criptions have not been discovered at these 


places, which perhaps indicates their neglect 


after the earfy centuries of the Christian era. 
But there are certain circumstances which 


may prove that Buddhist worship continued 
19 Central India Gaxetteer, Vol. I Gwalior State 


part I. p. 196. 


2 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
XXIV. 
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at the great Chaitya-halls up to our times. The 
Koli fishermen of the Thana and Kolaba 
districts assemble at Karla on certain days, 
preferably full-moou days, on which they 
worship in front of the Great Chaitya cave, 
Mr. A. H. A. Simecox, L ©. S, Collector of 
Nasik in 1921, recorded a similar practice of 
the Kolis of the Wani-Dindori region in front 
of cave No. 10 or the Chaitya-hall at the 
Pandulena. 

The Chaitya-halls at Aihole and Ter are 
extremely interesting on account of their 
survival, almost untouched up to our times. 
Like the Chaitya-hall No. 40 at Sanchi the 
Chaitya hall at Aihole was converted into a 
Hindu Temple (of Durga) by adding a row 
of pillars all round the building and covering 
the added area with a sloping rocf.2° The 
earliest Hindu Temples were evolved in this 
fashion and the sloping covering of the 
verandah is one of the characteristic features 
of the two-storied Hindu temples of the 5th 
and 6th century A. D At Aihole there was 
no lack of suitable rocks for excavating 
Chaitya-halls and in fact some of the largest 
Hindu caves of the Deccan were excavated 
here and in the neighbouring hill of Badami. 
The Chaitya-hall at Aihole was converted 
into a temple of Durga apparently in the 6th 
century A. D. 


te 


of India, 1907-08, pl. LXXIII and L 
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By PROFESSOR MEGHNAD SAHA, F. R. 8. 


{mHE greatest International Scientific Con- 
gress, of Physicists and Electrotechnicians 
which the world has ever seen assem- 

‘bled on September llth of the current year 

at the little Town of Como in North Italy to 

do honour to the memory of Alessandro Volta, 
who lived and died there just a hundred 
years ago. For over a week the beautiful 
town of Como ran festive with meetings, ban- 

‘quets, pleasure trips and amusements. The 

Congress was organized and financed by the 

Italian Government, and was eagerly joined 
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by Physicists and Electricians all over the 
world. Let us see what Volta, a mere teacher, 
has done to win the hearts of succeeding 
generations of his countrymen.and to conimand 
the homage of scientific men all over the world. 

Probably everyone will agree that the 
only superiority which the Twentieth-Century 
man can claim over the medieval man is the 
tremendous hold he has got upon the Powers — 
of Nature. Man has made a conquest of 
Nature and is “harnessing her powers to his 
own use. While in former ages a wild 


rushing stream or a roaring waterfall 
only excited wonder mixed with fear 
and compelled man to associate with it 
some invisible divinity, possessed of my- 
sterious powers, he now sees in these nothing 
but a source of power which he can profitab- 
ly harness and utilize for his everyday 
requirements. 

In this conquest of Nature a large part 
is played by “Electricity” and the present age 
has aptly been termed the “Age of Electricity.” 
Yet the science of Electricity is barely a 





Alessandro Volta with his Electrophorous 
and crown of piles 


hundred years old and in honouring Volta 
the world is paying homage to the memory 
of one whose fundamental discoveries about 
a hundred and forty years ago played a great 
part in ushering this “Age of Electricity.” 
No doubt “Electrical Phenomena’ were 
known to the Ancients. Thunderstorms and 
lightning are matters of daily occurrence. 
About seven hundred years before Christ, 
Thales of Miletus, the first of the seven wise 
men of Greece, observed that if a piece of 
amber is rubbed with a piece of silk, it 
attracts small pieces of paper? He ascribed 


this phenomenon to the presence of “Hlectri- 
cal Force” —which simply means the force 
developed in amber—electron being the Greek 
word for amber. 

In the Highteenth Century the Leyden jar 
was invented and the laws of production of 
Electricity by friction (by rubbing together 
two pieces of matter) were completely 
elucidated. Frictional machines were also 
invented for the continuous production of 
electricity, aad the American philosopher 
statesman, Benjamin Franklin, showed by his 
celebrated kite experiments that electricity 
produced by the frictional machines is 
identical with the electricity of thunder- 
clouds. But a convenient source of conti- 
nuous supply of electricity was still wanting. 
This was supplied by Volta in his “Voltaic: 
cell.” The Voltaic cell is now known to 
everybody. If a glass jar is filled with 
sulphuric acid and two pieces of metal, copper: 
and zine, are placed in it, and connected 
externally by a piece of wire, we get con- 
tinuous production of Electricty. 

It took Volta a long time to discover his 
Voltaic cell and we shall presently relate 
the circumstances which led him to the dis- 
covery. But it is profitable to see what a. 
“revolution” this small apparatus has made 
in this world. The discovery placed for the 
first time in the hands of men a simple and 
convenient apparatus for producing continuous 
streams of elctricity, studying its nature and 
using it for sulving the problems of Nature. 

Shortly after Volta’s discovery Nicholson 
and Carlisle sent a current of electricity 
through water and showed that this substance, 
which had been regarded from time im- 
memorial as one of the five elements, is really: 
a compound of two elementary gases, thus 
overthrowing one of the most erroneous 
dogmas which had hindered the growth of 
scientific knowledge for two thousand years. 

But the influence of the Voltaic cell on 
the progress of our knowledge of electricity 
is equally far-reaching. In 1820, Oersted, a. 
Davish Professor, showed that the electric 
current in a wire created a magnetic field 
around it. This discovery showed, for the 
first time, that there is an intimate connection: 
between the two distinct groups of phenomena, 
“electricity” and “magnetism”’—a fact preg- 
nant with remarkable future developments. 

In 1831, Faraday discovered the laws of. 
Electromagnetic Induction, and showed that 
electricity can be produced by rotating, 
a conductor ina magnetic field. Faraday’s- 
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rotating disc has become the Father of all 
modern generating dynamos and has generally 
replaced the Voltaic cell as a continuous 
source of  electricty. In 1838, the first 
telegraphic transmission was carried out by 
Gauss and Weber in Gottingen and in 1879, 
Edison and Swan placed the first electrical 
glow lamp in the market, and later the first 
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Alessandro Volta in Youth 


electrical tramways began to supplant the 
steam driven engines and horse tram-cars. 
Huge hydro-electric stations like the Niagara 
Falls station in America or the Sivasamudrum 
Water Works in Mysore began to be erected 
in all countries. From the middle of the 
nineteenth century civilisation is gradually 
becoming electrified, Big electrical concerns 
employing hundreds and thousands of men 
have sprung up in all countries, like the 
various Siemens Works and Allgemeine 
Klekrizitals Gesellschaft (popularly known as 
the ‘A. E. G.) in Germany and the Metro- 
politan Vickers Ltd. in England, and the 
General Electric Co. in America. 

The electrification of civilization is 
apparent to everybody, but its greatest 
development is to be found in a country 
like Sweden, where even the smallest villages 
are supplied with telephones and 
hydro-electric power has been developed 
to the extent of 1100 H. P. per head of 
population ; so that even small country 
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houses belonging to farmers are supplied 
with electricity and electrical power has 
largely supplanted the steam power and hard 
labour in many industries, and works of every- 
day life. 

Yet another triumph of electricity was 
in hand. This happened when Marconi, a 
countryman of Volta, following the theoreti- 
cal speculations of Maxwell and experimental 
works of Hertz, succeeded in 1898 in sending 
a signalthrough mere space from England to 
America. Now through the medium of wire- 
Jess telegraphy, two men from the antipodes of 
the world can communicate with each other— 
an achievement undreamt of by men and 
gods alike in ancient times. 

Let us now take. the main threads of 
Volta’s career and see how he was led to 
his simple but great discovery. Volta was 
born in 1745 in the little town of Como, on 
the shores of lake Como in North Italy. Como 
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Inside of the Volta Mausoleum 


is a picturesque old town, the old Comum of 
the Romans, and has a beauty and charm of its 
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own, scarcely surpassed by any other locality 
in the world. Here Switzerland ends and Italy 
begins, and Como combines the beauties of a 
Swiss lake city with the charm of an Italian 
blue sky. Here were born in ancient times 
the two Plinies, who were probably the only 
men with a scientiffe bent of mind amongst 
the ancient Romans. 

In this beautiful town Volta lived and 
grew and performed his early experiments in 
electricity. Here he discovered the Electro- 
phorus, a convenient apparatus for showing 
experiments on frictional electricity, which 





Dr. D. M. Bose 
One of India’s Representatives at Voita Centenary 


is still used for demonstration purposes. In 
1779 a chair in Physics was founded for him 
in the neighbouring old city of Pavia, the seat 
of one of the oldest Universities of Italy and 
the world. He made an extensive tour abcut 
thig time through the chief countries of 
Europe, viz. Germany, Holland, France and 
Kngland and formed friendships with scien- 
tists of these countries. Durigg his stay in 
London in 1782 he made the personal 
acquaintance of many members of the Royal 
Society, to which body about eighteen years 
® 
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later he communicated his discovery of the 
Voltaic Piles and the Voltaic Cell. 

The circumstances which led him to this 
great discovery were very trivial to start 
with. In 1780, L. Galvani was Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Bologna. His- 
wife happened to catcha bad cold and the 
doctor prescribed for her a soup made out 
of frog’s leg. As no frog was available in 
the market, Galvani asked his assistant to get 
some frog which had been killed for his- 
researches on Anatomy. The assistant, while 
trying to lift the frog’s leg with the aid of 
iron pincers, found that when some nerves 
were touched it produced a convulsive move- 
ment in the dead frog. He called another 
assistant to witness the singular phenomenon, 
who noted that the convulsive movement 
was provoked not merely by the contact of 
iron but when simultaneously a spark was- 
passed between the conductors of an electrical: 
machine in the same room. 

The fact was reported to Galvani, who- 
soon became interested in the phenomenon. 
He performed several experiments to eluci- 
date the matter and published his conclusions: 
in the Proceedings of the Real Academy of 
Sciences, Bologna. Galvani found that if a 
circuit was completed between two pieces of 
dissimilar metals, say iron and copper, through 
the frog’s body, the convulsions could be pro- 
duced. Now Galvani was an anatomist and 
was not familiar with the ways of thinking: 
of the men of Physics. He thought that the: 
frog’s body was the main source of electricity, 
which he called animal electricity, and the 
metals were simply the conductors of 
electricity. 

These facts soon became known to Volta, 
and he communicated them to the Royal 
Society with the remark, “It contains one of 
the most beautiful and surprising discoveries...” 
But Volta saw that Galvani’s explanations 
were all wrong. He had been thinking for 
a very long time of an experimental arrange- 
ment which would give a continuous flow of 
electricity. He saw that the real seat of 
electricity in Gualvanis experiment was the 
two dissimilar metals (copper and iron), the 
frog’s nerves, owirg to their extreme irrita- 
bility, serving simply as an indicator of 
electricity. So he devised an experiment im 
which the frog was entirely dropped. ( Galvani 
was never able to get rid of the frog). He: 
substituted a piece of moistened cloth between 
the metals instead: of frog’s leg. He also 
showed that: when a. piece of cloth moistened 
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with acid was placed between two plates of 
copper and zine, electricity could be pro- 
duced and detected by his electrometer. It 
may be mentioned that Volta had improved 
the electroscope to such an extent that it 
was a thousand times more sensitive than 
electroscopes used in those days. Continuing 
his researches, he built his crown of piles 
and showed that he could draw a spark from 
it. 

Volta was one of the earliest men who, 
instead of thinking in vague terms, always 
used to think in precise mathematical figures 
—a trend of thought which has become 
dominant now-a-days in the pursuit of all 
sciences, particularly Physics. He was con- 
versant with the ideas of capacity, potential, 
and quantity, which were later precisely 
defined in terms of mathematical accuracy. 
Before him, the electrometer or rather the 
electroscope was a very insensitive piece 
of apparatus which could show the presence 
of only high tension electricity produced in 
frictional machines. But Volta introduced a 
different method for using the electroscope 
(which increased its sensitiveness about a 
thousand times), and armed with this method, 
he was able tę show the low tension electri- 
city which was produced ia his ‘Pile.’ 

The single cel] or pile was discovered in 
1792, but ittook several years more for Volta 
to give it a final form (the form in which 
we know it now) which consisted in getting 
rid of the moist pad, and substituting it by 
an acid. In March 1800, the discovery was 
for the first time announced in a letter to 
the President of the Royal Society of London, 
Sir Joseph Bank. Volta had also discovered 
the principles of Series connection, or the 
method of putting the cells side by side, and 
connecting the opposite poles of successive 
cells so that the tension of electricity was 
multiplied. The Voltaic cell henceforth 
became the indispensable piece of apparatus 
for every worker in Physics and has been 
associated with all other subsequent great 
discoveries. 

The world was not slow to recognise the 
value of this discovery. Volta was made an 
honorary member of the Royal Society of 
London in the same year. He had been 
known to the chief members of the then 
Royal Academy of Science in Paris since 
1782, particularly with Laplace and Lavoisier. 
But a war was raging in 1800 between the 
Republic of France, and the Austrian Empire, 
in which north Italy was the field of action, 
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So Volta could not make his discovery 
known to the Academy before the autumn 
of 1801. The academy appointed a commis- 
sion consisting of Laplace, Charles, Coulomb, 
Monge and Biot—all celebrated names in 
Science, to examine and report on the value- 
of the discovery. Volta was invited to give 
a demonstration, which “he first did on the 
7th of November :16 Brumaire) in the 
presence of 42 members of the Academy, 
amongst whom Napoleon Bonaparte was. 
present. 





Dr. Meghnad Saha, F. R. S. 
One of India’s Representatives at Volta Centenery 


We cannot resist the temptation of quoting 
the following extracts from the reports of 
the sitting of the Academy. It shows how 
even in those days of trouble and turmoil, 
the French savants and political leaders 
could properly appreciate the value of a 
great scientific discovery 
és Sitting of 16 Brumaire, year 10 [of the Revolu- 
ion 

The citizen Volta, professor at Pavia, read the 
first part of his memoir on the theory of Galvanism 
(as current Electricity was known in those days), 
and parti-ulariy on the nature of the Galvanic 
Fluid. The citizen Bonaparte (he had not yet 
become the first Consal or the Emperor) proposed 
that the Academy ‘manife-ting during the first 
moments vf peace its desire to honour the 
luminaries who cultivate sienc.) should present. 
a gold medal to citizen Volta, who was tne first 
forelgo savant wh has read a memoir at the 
sittiog of the Academy,---as a mark of the respect 
which the Acad my entertained for the work of 
the Professor. * * * *... | 
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Then follows a report on Volta’s lecture. 
Napoleon entertained a high respect for Volta 
who became synonymous in his eyes with 
scientific genius, and continued to load him 
with numerous favours and honours on every 
suitable occasion, 





Mussolini 


After this great discovery, Volta does not 
seem to have done much in Electricity. His 
attention was diverted to other branches of 
science, particulary meteorology and laws of 
gases. He retired from his chair at Pavia 
in 1819, and died at Como in March 5, 1827 
at the age of seventy-five. 

The people of Como are very proud that 
their city gave birth to one of the greatest 


men of science of all ages. A great statue 
of Volta adorns the wmarket-place. The 
Italian Government under Mussolini is 


erecting a grand tower in honour of Volta on 
the top of the highest peak overlooking the 
town of Como. Theatres, hotelse mdarket-places, 
and even beer-halls are named after him. 

I am sure that if the soul of the scientist 
were to wake up at the time of the Congress 
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he would have lodged a protest against this 
last act. All his instruments are now pre- 
served in a beautiful museum, built of the 
best marble, and dedicated to his memory. 
Now to return to the Congress. The Con- 
gress which held its session from September 11 
to September 18, was attended by representa- 
tives from all countries of Europe, including 


Russia (there was none from the Balkan 
States), U. S. A., Canada, India, and Japan. 
Pictures of the eminent physicists with a 


brief sketch of their careers were published 
in the “Voltiana”—a paper specially published 
for the occasion. 

The chief incidents were the opening 
ceremony held in the City Theatre of Como, 
in which Prof. Q. Majorana, President of the 
Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. 

The message of welcome ran as follows:- 


It is a cause of *great happiness for Como to 
see the leading Physicists of the whole world 
gathered for a friendly symposium within its walls. 
Such an assembly, both by the fame and the 
achievement of its members, has seldom, if ever, 
been seen before. Pilgrims coming to Siena were 
greeted by the friendly inscription over the gate; 
Sena cor tibi magis pandit. May the members 
read thus in the hearty welcome of the citizens, 
the deep proud happiness of the Spirit of Como, 
the town that has given birthdo Alessandro Volta, 
and is now able to celebrate his centenary by 
giving tryst to the heirs. of his genius, and by 
watching their achievements outreach even his 
fondest hopes. 

Then Prof. Senator Garbasso spoke in 
Italian on the life and labours of Volta. Sir 
Ernest Rutherford, the President of the 
Royal Society, spoke on behalf of the British 
Empire, Prof. Janet on behalf of France, 
Prof. M. Von Lane on behalf of Germany, 
Prof. Kennelly on behalf of America. Much 
of the information given in this article has 
been taken from the memorial volume printed 
on this occasion, containing the lectures of 
Garbasso, Rutherford and others. 

The Congress assembled twice a day, 
morning and evening, and papers were read 
and discussed. They were too technical to be 
reported in the pages of the Modern Review, 
but suffice it to say almost all topics in 
modern Physics were discussed. Some of 
the Congressists like Prof. Debye of Zurich 
displayed remarkable linguistic powers, 
speaking English, German, French fluently 
and without mistake as the occasion arose. 
He is a Dutchman by birth. One whole 
afternoon was given to Prof. Niels Boai, the 
eminent Professor of Physics at Copenhagen, 
and probably the most eminent worker in 
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Atomic Physics. He explained in 
reat detail the mysteries of the new 
Wellen-mechanich’ or ‘Wave Mechanics’ 


(developed by L. de Broglie in France and 
E. Schrodinger at Zurich) which has taken 
the curious position of regarding matter as 
wave, and waves as matter. Though great 
things are expected of this theory, it was a 
bit too abstruse. The greatest ovation fell to 
the lot of Prof. R. W. Wood, an American 
Physicist, and one of the most original 
minds in Science, who has developed a 
method “for killing fish by high-pitched 
sound waves.” [The wording is not quite 
scientific]. 

There was a steamer trip along the 
length of Lake Como to Menazzo on the 
other side. It was interesting to see Physi- 
cists huddled in corners in groups of three 
or four, and, oblivious of the beautiful 
scenery about them, engrossed in conversa- 
tions interesting to themselves alone. One 
of the most interesting groups consisted of 
a number of young expositionists of the Bohr 
School, including Pauli and Heissenberg, 
both young men under thirty, whose 
researches have already begun to dominate 
the world of physical thought. 

There was a motor trip to Pavia, the old 
University wRere Volta worked, about a 
hundred and twenty miles from Como. We 
had to pass through Milan, and had a view 
of its famous dome. Pavia is a sleepy old 
town, with old-fashioned buildings. It reminds 
one of the Middle Ages. The streets aro 
narrow, the buildings have not much preten- 
sion to beauty. We had a lunch given to 
us by the Podesta (Lord Mayor) of Pavia, 
in which Prof. Millikan of America, replying 
on behalf of the guests, made a most im- 
pressive speech regarding the spirit of 
Scientific research. He said that man had 
conquered Nature, not by following the old 
half mystical, half- metaphysical methods, 
nor by relying on Scriptures, but by follow- 
ing the most straightforward and rational 
methods. In this enterprise, all countries 
and nationalities had participated, and the 


mantle of inspiration has often travelled 
from country to country in an inexplicable 
way. 


As illustration he took the greatest names 
in the development of the Science of Electri- 
city after Volta... Oersted (Denmark), Ampere 
(France), Gauss and Weber ( Germany), Fara- 
day (England), Henry (America), Maxwell 
(England), Hertz (Germany). In the field of 
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scientific research, he continued, we must 
always keep an open and elastic mind, and 
be prepared to exchange our views in equal 
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Monument of Alessandro Volta at Como 
Unveiled on August 15, 1838 


terms with every ‘worker, young or old. There 
is no place in Science for a Superior Intelli- 
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gence! Thus he went on, at this Congress, 
we had once to sit at the feet of old grey- 
headed men like Lorentz (age 75) and Plauck 
{age 70) who after a successful life, are 
looking on the future with mixed feelings of 
pride, and benevolent suspicion. We had 
again to sit at the feet of middle-aged men 
like Bohr and Debye when they expuunded 
their beautiful theories of atomic structure in 
abstruse and restrained mathematical language, 
and lastly with the same spirit of devotion 
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Prof H. A. Lorentz of Holland, the venerable 
Doyen of the Congressists, spoke for an hour 
and a half in French, summarising all the 
scientific papers which were read in the 
Congress. The keenness and alertness of the 
mind of this great investigator even at the 
age o 75 is simply astounding I think few 
else amongst the Congressists would have been 
able to emulate this achievement. 

At the conclusion of the Congress, Prof. 
Rutherford on behalf of the foreign delegate, 


“Volta Temple”, Como, which is now in course of erection 
at the Rotunda of the public garden 


and eagerness we had to sit at the feet of 
beardless youths like Pauli and Heisenberg, 
who came forward to expound their bold and 
far-reaching theories of structure of the 
atom. 

The Congressists were assembled for about 
a couple of hours at the old Je ture theatre 
where Volta used to teach. A copper image 
of Christ on the Cross is hung in every 
lecture theatre here, remiadin& one of the 
early days of these Universities when they 
were simply monastic establishments. Here, 


, 


thanked the citizens of Como, and the Italian 
Government for their hospitality, and for 
their unique achievement of getting together 
for the first time in the world’s history, the 
greatest International Congress of physicists. 
He concluded with the expression of the 
hope that the lead given by Italy would be 
followed by other countries. 

The kindness of the Italians did not cease 
at Como. We were taken to Rome in a 
special train, and all the museums, and art 
galleries with their priceless treasures, of the 
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great City (Nostra bella’Citta eternita, Roma— 
as the Italians always lovingly refer to their 


great Metropolis) were thrown open to us. 
Guides were everywhere provided by the 
Government. We feasted our eyes on the 
pictures and works of sculpture and mosaics 
by the great Italian Masters, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and Bernini—admired the vastness 
and grandeur of the Vatican, probably the 
greatest monument in the world. We were 
one day taken through the ruins of Imperial 
Rome—the ruins of palaces on the Palatine 
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under the Kingdom, but under Mussollini, the 
work has been begun in right earnest. The 
Duce has made it the mission of his life to 
bring back to light the glories of Imperial 
and Republican Rome. I was told by Prof. 
Millikan that he had visited Rome seventeen 
years ago, but he found, it then very dirty 
and unpleasant. He was surprised at the 
amount of improvement in general appearance 
in the care taken for the preservation of 
old monuments, and at the more dignified 
attitude of the people. 


Como and the Villa Olmo 


Hill, where Emperors of the old world used 
to live, through the colloseum, where gladia- 
tors used to fight, and condemned persons 
used to be thrown to the lions for the enter- 
tainment of the Roman people, through the 
Forum, where the Roman orators used to 
harangue the people. During the Middle Ages 
these vast ruins were buried in earth up to 
a depth of 50 feet. Later, some of the 
enlightened Popes undertook their excavation. 
The work of reclamation was carried on 
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( From an antique print ) 


We had an official Reception from the 
Governor of Rome at the Capitol, once the 
Seat of the Temple of Jupiter, and centre of 
Imperial Rome, but restored in the Middle 
Ages asa museum, and now the office of 
the Roman Municipality. Here Marconi, the 
inventor of wireless, entertained us with a 
lecture on the works of Volta, and on the 
achievemenfs of Physical Science. We had 
once a motor drive through Via Appia 
(the old Appian way which connected 
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Imperial Rome with the East), and saw the 
baths of Caracalla, the Catacombs where 
the early Christians used to bury themselves 
for fear of persecution, and used to assemble 
for prayer. While being taken through the 
Catacombs, we asked the Father who was 
accompanying us as to what would happen 
to us if he were to leave us. “The tombs 
are all empty and you can sleep there for 
eternity,” was his ready answer. Walking 
through the Catacombs, one cannot but be 
impressed with the faith, sincerity, and 
earnestness of these early Christians. They, 
following their Lord, conquered the world 
not by display of power but by suffering. 
We had an evening party at Frascati, a 
pleasant suburb and fashionable resort on 
the ancient Alban Hills, and a trip to Ostia, 
the old sea-port of Rome. The sea has now 
receded about four miles. So the old port, 
which is now fully dug out, is now left in 
dry land. . Here we saw what an old Roman 
city. was like—with its temples, Forum, 
narrow streets, baths, and unbroken rows of 


guilds 
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Companies of those days, and of various 
of traders. A sanctuary of Mithra 
has been discovered here as well as in Rome, 
and scholars are now coming forward with 
the theory that Mithraism formed the greatest 
rival to Christianity during the early 
period. 

The finishing ceremony was a tea party 
given by Premier Mussolini at his residence, 
lent for his use by a big Italian magnate ; 
for Mussollini with all the power he wields, 
takes a smaller salary than any district 


judge in India. ‘The Duce greeted every 
Coneressist individually. All the Nobel- 
Laureates of the gathering were gathered 


round the Duce in the same table, whether 
by chance or pre-arrangement, we cannot say 

From Rome we parted, each in his own 
way, but everyone carrying with him a 
very pleasant remembrance of his stay in 
Italy. The brilliancy of the occasion, the 
kindliness and individual attention shown 
to every Congressist by all classes of 
Ttalians, particularly the members of the 


‘houses. The market-place of Ostia was Reception Committee, are never to be 
particularly interesting, as, impressed in forgotten. And lastly, let us hope, the 
mosaic on the floors, were still to be seen spirit of Volta would ever be with us in 
the names and emblems of the Navigation our Quest after Truth. e 
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INDIAN STUDENTS IN FRANCE 


By ANIL K. DAS 


T is quite a long time that India has 
recognised the necessity of sending her 
young men to the West for higher 

studies in the various branches of learning. 
But it is remarkable that Indian students 
have crowded in appreciable numbers only 
into the universities of Great Britain. 
Whatever might be the cause underlying 
this preference for British universities, it 
cannot be denied that Indians should come 
to Europe not simply for collecting degrees 
and diplomas but also for assimilating and 
profiting by Western culture. Admitting 
that the British universities are vely good 
and that the British people have admirable 
qualities, one cannot neglect the fact that the 
standard of education in the universities of 
continental Europe is in no way inferior to 


that of the universities of Great Britain ; 
besides the so-called “British outlook” is not 
the only outlook and it is totally impossible 
to form any balanced and impartial judgment 
about European civilisation without knowing 
France, Germany and other countries which 
have contributed as much as Great Britain, 
if not more, to the growth of the great 
civilisation of the West. It is, therefore, 
needless to emphasize the necessity of Indian 
students coming to the Continental univer- 
sities as well. 

Since the Great War Indians seem to have 
recognised this necessity, as is proved by the 
fact that the number of our students in the 
different universities of Germany and France 
is steadily increasing. It will be interesting, 
therefore, to make a brief survey of the 
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- activities and achievements of Indian students 
in France during the last few years. Reports 
of this kind might help our younger 
generation to know that there are possibili- 
ties and facilities of learning in parts of 
Europe outside the British Isles. There is no 
denying the fact that on account of political 
reasons British degrees have a greater market 
value in India than ‘other degrees; but 
culture and capacity cannot very well be 
judged by the hall-marks -of educational 
Institutions. Besides, times have greatly 
changed and today even in India the stamp 
of a European university is hardly sufficient 
to indicate the worth of a man. In fact, one 
can cite scoras of cases in which good 
British degrees have been useless to provide 
bread for educated men in India, 
people with degrees and diplomas from the 
Continental universities hold with great 
credit responsible and lucrative posts. 

It is hardly ten years that Indian students 
have begun to come to France. The first 
Indian students came here usually for 
pursuing higher studies in history, philosophy 
and arts in general, for which France has, 
for a long time, been recognised by *the 
whole world a$ the best place. Among the early 
Indian students in France we might mention 
the names of Dr. Harichand of the Patna 
University, ‘and Dr. Ghate, late Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay, who 
took Doctorates in Letters from the University 
of Paris. Dr. Harichand ‘is now holding 
‘a very important position as member of the 
Indian Educational Service. The first Indian 
student of science who came to France is 
the well-known Professor Nil Ratan Dhar of 
the University of Allahabad. Professor Dhar 
came to Paris after taking the D: Se. degree 
from the University of London and worked 
for nearly two years in the Laboratory of 
Professor G. Urbain, after which he obtained 


the degree of “Docteur es Sciences Physiques.” . 
is the first Indian to take the ` 


Prof. Dhar 
State Doctorate from France. There have 
been other Indian students who have obtain- 
` ed Doctorates of the. University of Paris later 
on. We might mention in this connection 
the. names of Mr. Vaidya of Poona who took 
. the Doctorate of the University of Paris by 
researches in Mathematies and Mr. Paranjpye 
who obtained the same degree in Letters for 
Oriental studies. Dr. Paranjpye is now 
- Professor at the Ferguson College, Poona and 
is the joint secretary of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. 


, well. 


while - 


-the present Association has 
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During the last four or five. years there 
has been a distinct increase in the number 
of our students in France, specially in Paris. 
Now our lists contain names of students in 
almost all branches of studies, purely aca- 
demic as well as technical and medical. We 
have had students of Music and the fine Arts as: 
With the growing number of students 
a necessity has been felt of building up a 
“Foyer’—a sort of Association where our 
students may meet. one another and also 
distinguished French and other European 
people for mutual understanding and ex- 
change of ideas. Since a pretty long time 
there has been an Indian Association under 
the name of the “Association des Hindous de 
Paris”, organised and patronised by the Indian 
merchants in France. It was Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
Dr. Sunitikumar’ Chatterjee and others who 
first conceived the idea of forming a Students’ 
Association and accordingly associated them- 
selves with the Indian merchants to open a 
sort of students’ section forming part of the 
general Association of Indians in Paris. 


` Thanks to the labours and disinterested en- 


thusiasm- of Dr. Probodh Chandra Bagchi, the 
students’ section was separated from the 
parent body in 1924 with its “seige social” 
at 17, Rue du Sommerard, Paris 5e. Although 
been named 
“Association des Etudiants Hindous en 
France”, anybody who takes interest in our- 
affairs can join the Association as an extra- 
ordinary member. The Association has the 
honour of including in its list the distin- 
guished names of Professors Senart, Silvain 
Levi, Fabry, Urbain, Hadamard and others as 
honorary members. The Association owes a 
debt of gratitude- to, its President, Mr, S.R. 
Rana, to its ‘Vice-President, Mr. Mehta, and 
other Indian merchants in Paris, for the 
great interest they take in its affairs. 

- Apart from its social activities, - the 
Association has reasons to be proud of the 
educational activities- of its members. In 1923 
Mr. Kalidas Nag, now Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, obtained the degree of 
“Docteur de 1 ‘Universite de Paris” with a 
thesis on Kautilya’s Arthashastra and Mr. 
Sisir K. Mitra, now Professor of Physics, 
Caleutta University, obtained the same degree 
in Science with a thesis on Optics. In 1925 
Prof. D. R. Bhattacharyya of the University of 
Allahabad obtained the degree of “Docteur es 
Sciences Naturelles” (State Doctorate) by sub- 
mitting a thesis on zoology at the University 
of Paris. Next comes Mr. Y. Venkataramaia, 
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now- Professor in the Andhra University, who 
obtained the degree of “Docteur es Sciences 
Physiques (State Doctorate) with a thesis 
on Active Hydrogen that was very 
muck appreciated. In the year 1926 Mr. 
Subodh Chandra Mookerjee of the Indian 


Finance’ Department, who was for sometime 


Vice-President and Treasurer of our Associa- 
tion, submitted a thesis on Aesthetics in 
Sanskrit Literature and obtained the degree 
of “Docteur es Lettres” (State Doctorate). Dr. 
Mookerjee is the first Indian to get the State 
Doctorate in Letters from France. In the 
Same year Mr. Probodh Chandra Bagchi, who 
was one of the founders and the first Secret- 
ary of our Association, submitted a thesis on 


the Buddhistic Influence on Chinese Litera- . 


ture, and obtained the degree of “Docteur es 
Lettres” (State Doctorate). 
greatly appreciated by distinguished scholars 
and professors. It might not be out of 
place to mention in this connection that the 
French Universities give two Doctorates, 
namely, ` “Doctorat de 1’Universite’ ( for 
Science or Letters) and a higher degree 
called “Doctorat es Science or Lettres” which 
goes -by. the general name of “Doctorat 
d'Etat”, ie. State Doctorate. 


Among those who have worked at the 


University of Paris but have not presented - 


any thesis for Doctorates may be mentioned 
the names of Prof. Satyendra N. Bose and 
Mr. Rajendra Lal De of the Dacca University, 
Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee and Dr. 
Niranjan Prasad Chakravarti of the Calcutta 
University, Dr. Bijanraj Chatterjee of the 
Punjab and Dr. Sahayram Bose of the 
Carmichael Medical College, Calcutta. It is 
a pity that not many of oùr men have worked 
at the _ Institut Pasteur, which attracts dis- 
tinguished doctors from all parts of the 
world. We know only the names of Dr. 
Amulya Chandra Ukil and Dr. Hemendra 
Nath Ghosh, who have done specialised work 
at this Institute. Among others who have 
worked in the provincial universities of 
France may be .mentioned the names of 
Messrs. Mahendra Nath Goswami, Moham- 
mudi, V.N. Likhite and B. Mookerjee. Messrs. 
Mohammudi and Mookerjee obtained Doctor- 
ates of the Universities of Nancy and 
Strasbourg - respectively. Mr. Goswami 
obtained the Doctorate of thea Uaiversity of 
Toulouse by researches in organic chemistry. 
He is now Lecturer at the University of 
Calcutta. Mr. Likhite obtained the degree of 
“Docteur es Sciences Naturelles”? (State 


His thesis was ` 
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Doctorate ) by researches io Botany car 
out at the University of Strasbourg. 
has been appointed Lecturer in Botan 
the University of Texas, U.S. A. 


This year three of our men have obta 
Doctorates from the University of Paris. 
Biren Bonnerjee has got the degree 
“Docteur de 1’Universite de Paris” wi 
thesis on the “Ethnologie du Bengale”. 
I. D. Tawaklay has obtained the same de 
with a thesis on the Psychological Basis 
An important thesis has been 

by Prof. P. B. Sarkar of 
University College of Science and Technol 
Calcutta. Dr. Sarkar worked in the Lat 
tory of Prof. G. Urbain for two year 
the chemistry of rare earth elements. 
results he has obtained. have been lo 
upon by the examiners of his thesis as hi 
interesting. Dr. Sarkar’s skill as an ana 
cal chemist has evoked the admiratio 
Prof. Urbain and the University of ł 
has conferred on ‘him the degree of “Doc 
es Sciences Physiques” (State Doctor 
Beset as it is with great practical difficul 
the subject of the chemistry of rare ez 
has not been tackled by our Indian cher 
We have therefore special reason to con 
tulate Prof. Sarkar as the pioneer in 
field of chemical research, in India. ` 


Contrary to the usual custom, the nur 
of our students .this year preparing 
degrees in Medicine, Engineering, Metallu 
ete, is more than that of students d 
research work. There are at present 
three research students, one in Linguis 
one in History and the third in Phy 
We have about half a dozen students ‘in 
Faculty of Medicine, two in the schoc 
Dentistry, three in the School of Engir 
ing, one in the ‘Pasteur Institute, one in 
School of Pottery. at Sevres, one in 
School of Painting and a few preparing 
‘Licence’ and ‘Baccalaureat’?, One of 
students, Mr. Dhirendrakumar Chatterjee, 
passed the degree cf ‘Licence’ in’ chemi 
and has also: obtained the Diploma of 
Institute of Metallurgy and Mining 


` Nancy. ; l 


Our object in writing . these pages 
been to show to our countrymen that In 
students . have up till now done admit 
work in France inspite of the difficu 
about language and other things. We | 
feel highly recompensed if we have succe 
in proving to our people that Indian stuc 
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an do serious work in Paris or other cities 
-of France and that Paris is not simply a ‘city 
-of' pleasures and amusements’, as commonly 
‘supposed. But we urge Indian parents to 
‘send their children to France (as.also to 
England or to other parts of Europe) only 
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for specialised studies, i. e., only for perfecting 
their knowledge. already acquired in the 
universities or other Institutions in India. 

In conclusion, we ask our readers to 
excuse any errors of commission or omission 
that may have crept in our report. 


THE IMPERIAL FILM PROJEOT 


- By C: JAYESINGHE 


N view of the importance which those 
interested in the film industry have, of 
late, attached to a project for the manu- 

facture and propagation in the British Empire 
-of British made films, I write to comment on 
this scheme as far as if concerns the in- 
-digenous peoples of India and Ceylon. 
British capitalists backed by their Govern- 
ment and British artists are now manu- 
facturing these films with the primary intent 
of propagation of théir efforts throughout the 
Empire. They are making attempts to persuade 
the Indian and Colonial Governments to 
legislate on a certain percentage of their film 
imports keing of British or Empire manu- 


facture, and one reads of promises made by © 


Indian Theatrical Trusts to help the scheme. 
This is. as it should be in a country that 
has been always loyal at heart. But one 
wonders whether these loyal capitalists have 
considered the position of their race, or of 
national benefit, in joining the scheme A 
few passages quoted from a letter to the 
“London Times” by Sir Hesketh Bell will 
help me to explain. He says that “those films 
which show the behaviour of the lowest types 
of white men and women have done more 
than anything else during the past ten years, 
to lower the prestige of the Huropeans in the 
eyes of the natives... ”’—~“ as regards India 
and the Far-Hast the harm has already been 
done, and it is impossible’ now to remove 
the deplorable impressions that have already 
been spread among the natives of those 
countries...”--and finally—“...The beneficent 
effects of our rule over natives depend mainly 
on the respect in which. we .are held, and 
anything that reduces the prestige of our 
race should be guarded against as far as 


possible.” Sir Hesketh is an Imperialist such 
as one feels pity for. No self-respecting man 
will deny the need for the cleansing of the 
theatre: but to see this man, apparently 
sensible, attributing to unmoral films his loss 
of racial prestige, is to see Die-Hardism 
hysterically clutching at every imaginable 
cause but the right one which has been 
staring the Imperialist in the face for years, 
but to which conceit has blinded him. 

To the average Indian cinema fan who 
visits a show twice a week, the world of 
white men and women in which these alleged 
disreputable orgies take place isso far away 


‘Irom imagination, that he frankly does not 


believe such things . possible. It is by what 
is before him that he judges :—the planting 
rake, a “sahib” assaulting his servant, the 
white man walking along the pavement push- 
ing inoffensive people out of his way, and 
such other incidents of every-day life which 
occur in all parts of the country. These are 
the causes of the loss of prestige which Sir. 
H. Bell longs to restore. Pride of race is not 
the prerogative of the ruler: it is natural 
in everyone, and surges up resentfully in 
subject peoples when foreigners commit 
actions which insult or belittle them. They 
too have a prestige to guard, and Britain 


has lost hers in her failure to guard that of 


her subject peoples. 

I have witnessed films—I will-mention a 
British production Kipling’s, “Without the aid 
of the Clergy,” which if the race of the hero 
and heroine were: reversed, i. e., the hero 
made Indiah aad the heroine British, would 
have raised vigourous protestin Britain, and 
certainly, would never have been exhibited 
in India. he story itself was well-produced 
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and harmless as I thought, yet the amour 
propere of the Britisher . would have been 
affected and his prestige irretrievably. lost 


had the racial aspects of the hero and hero- 
n other words, prestige, . 


ine been reversed. | 
in the particular case, would méan the asser- 
tion by the Britisher of his right to sexually 
abuse an Indian gir], for that would be all 
there is in an illegal union, and return to 
one of his own race afterwards. In this case 
death from cholera averted the innocent girl’s 
having to face ultimate disillusionment. 
Indians have commonly been the villains in 
many film productions, ‘and vicious things 
said about the Indian mentality in their 
“titles” without evoking any protest from 
these guardians of prestige. Not surprising 
elther—their prestige was not involved—only 
India’s. What was worse was the production 
of aplay, a couple of years ago, in London, 
“The Green. Goddess” I think, but am not 
sure of the title, in’ which a Raja of India, a 
beastly sensualist with a. ’Varsity .veneer, 
was depicted as the villain. The play was 
British produced .and had a successful run, 
without a word of adverse comment from the 
Government, the pretended friends and pro- 
tectors of the Rajas. In fact one critic went so 
far as-to infer that the villain was a caricature 
of the late Raja of Cooch Behar, than whom, 
when living, was. no more popular Indian 
Prince in British social circles. If the critic’s 
inference was correct, ghastly defamation of a 
dead man is a warning to all who seek 
British friendship as to the quality and 
consistency of that article. 

= What then has India to gain by helping 
this Empire scheme? Is she to be merely 
exploited as a market for films of British 
manufacture, while she continues to be the 
source of supply of villains and moral retro- 


grades 2 I have seen only one picture in | 


which India was treated on a basis of cultural 
and’ moral dignity. The producers had 
evidently taken much trouble in studying 
Hindu mythology, architecture, customs and 
all those little details which create a. realistic 
atmusprere. And strangely enough the film 
was an American production, “The Young Raja” 
with Valentino in the title role. And for 
once to an Indian was attributed a sense of 
honour and rectitude. 

Why should not India produce her own 
films, and. make them equal toethe* best the 
world produces? There are, at present, I 
believe, several companies endeavouring to 
produce films representative, and portraying 
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‘various, aspects, of Indian life ancient and 
, modern. 


_ productions as shown on the screen, one 


Judging by the standard of these | 


really interested in artistic commercial enter- . 


. prises could, however, only express his feel- | 


ings in sighs of mingled hope and despair. — 
The Indian film industry is on a par only — 


` with her publishing and printing, and except 


for one film in the production of which Mr. 
Niranjan Pal played an important part, may” 
be considered, from an artistic viewpoint, a 
failure. If it has hitherto proved a financial 
success then it is alsoa fraud. The Indian 


‘producer knows his public—how easily pleased 
they are! Only throw 


in a few Gods ‘and 
Goddesses, Krishna for instance, and the 
house runs mad with religious rapture. Faulty 
technicalities, cheap and often incorrect. 
costumes and settings, and the bad acting are- 
all forgotten,—Krishna. alone matters: and 
those of the audience who could judge, for 
whom too Krishna and the wonderfully 
beautiful stories connected with his life are ~ 
most alluring, sit in wonder at this crowd 
enthusiasm. For they. see how easily and | 
with what little effort, as contrasted with © 
the possibilities of the story in produc- 
tion, a nationa! film makes mofiey for the 
producer. This then is thee condition of the- 


‘Indian film industry at a. time when Britain 


is planning to force. her productions and’ her 
prestige down our throats. Could . not a. 
group of Indian capitalists—men with the 
vision as well as the money—build on a firm 
financial basis a business in this line, which 
would enable India to place her own national 
productions on the world market, or at least: 
give film fans at home, to use. a commercial. 
phrase, value for their money? They could | 
get technologists and producers from Germany 
than which there is no country ` better 
equipped in this industry and from. America. 
which has had the experience. ae 
Britain cannot be considered, for she is a 
baby herself and has just begun to crawl. 
Such an enterprise will not only prove pro- 
fitable from the point of view of dividends, but: 
will provide opportunities for many jobless 
Varsity educated men and women. And it 
will show the Imperialist where his unfor- 
tunate habit of thinking imperially has led 
him. It will perhaps teach him that no 
sensible Britisher talks of prestige today, 
for he knows it was only a misnomer for 
eunboats—and the sooner the Die-Hard 
relegated his to some safe place like a stamp- 
album; where he could, with loving reminis- 
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cence, gaze on it at- Teisure, the more respect ` judgment has 


OTC 


“not been impaired by 


“he would have among people whose sense of - subjugation. 


CALIFORNIA DISPOSSESSES HINDU LAND-OWNERS 


By RAMLAL B. BAJPAI 


‘_70U are aware of the fact that a Tecent 


` opinion of the United States Surpreme 


Court held that Hindus, though members 
of the Caucasian race, should not be-con- 
‘sidered white persons within the meaning 
of the naturalization laws of the United 

. Acting under the above interpretation of 
naturalization laws, the State of California 
‘since 1923 has denied the Hindus the right 
to own .or lease land under. the . California 
Alien . Land Law of 1920—their contention 
being that Hindus are “Aliens ineligible for 


citizenship and as such should ‘be barred. 


from owning®or leasing lands.” About 2,000 
Hindus, who-became successful agricultnrists 
‘by their diligent capacity. for hard work, 
have been deprived of. ‘their-farms. and. the 
fruit of their labors. © = = > a 
"This: action on -the part ‘of the State : of 
California (and some other, Western - States) 


seems to us to be a violation of treaty. rights ` 


enjoyed by British subjects in America, as 
well assa violation of even the California 
Alien Land Laws, ee os 
‘First of all, you: will notice. that- according 
to Document 89, House of Representatives, 
67th Congress Ist ‘Session, printed by the 
_United States government in 1921 under the 
heading ALIEN LAND LAWS AND ALIEN 
RIGHTS, pages 38 and 89 :—~ ` 


The people of California do .énact.as follows: 


SECTION 1. All aliens eligible. to- citizenship 
under the-laws of the United: States may acquire, 
.{ possess, enjoy, transmit and inherit real property 
or.any interest therein, in this . state, in the same 
‘manner and to the same extent as citizens of the 
United States, except as otherwise provided by 
‘the laws of this’ state. _ M 

SECTION 2. All. aliens other than those 


mentioned in section 1 of this- act may acquire, . 


possess, enjoy and transfer real property. or ‘any 
. interest therein, in this -State, in the manner and 
‘to the extent and for the purpose prescribed by 
any treaty now existing between the Government 


of the United States and the. nation or country of 


“President; , ratifications 


hold lands in the territories 


‘which such alien is a citizén or subject, and not 


‘other wise. 


This undoubtedly, means ‘that’ even if the 
Hindus are inelligible to citizenship ‘they may 
acquire, possess,, enjoy and transfer real 
property, etc., provided there is a treaty 
between the United States Government and 
Great Britain safeguarding such rights. 

In going over all the treaties concluded 
between the United States and Britain we 
find that the Jay Treaty of 1794 between the 
United States and Great Britain’ known aş- 


the TREATY OF AMITY, COMMERCE AND. 


NAVIGATION, “concluded November 19, 
1794; ratification advised by the Senate with 
amendment - June 24, 1795; ratified by the 
! exchanged October 
28, 1795; proclaimed February 29, 1796”, . 


‘does. allow British subjects irrespective’ of 


racial origin to enjoy property rights in 
America as if they were native Americans. 
Article. IX of the above-mentioned treaty 
states :— - ae 


“Tt is agreed that British ‘subjects who now 
of the United States, 


ba 


and American citizens who now hold lands in the 


dominions of His Majesty, . shall continue to hold 


“them. according to the nature and tenure of their 


respective estates and titles therein; and may 
grant, sell or devise the same to whom they 
please, in a like manner as if they were natives: 
and that neither they nor their heirs. or assigns 
shall,so far as may respect the said lands and the 
legal remedies incident .thereto, be regarded ag : 
aliens.” oo es : 
This section (quoted above) is of perman- 
ent duration- between the two nations, 
according to Article XXVII, which states, 
It.is agreed that ‘the’ first ten articles of this 
treaty shall be permanent.” . . 
That this is so will be obvious from’ the 
convention of 1899 concluded by. the United . 
States and Brit&in known as “CONVENTION 


-AS TO- TENURE AND DISPOSITION OF 


REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY,” con- 


678 
cluded March 2, 1899; proclaimed August 6, 
1900 :— 


i Article hs “In al oa neron on right of 
isposing of every kind of property, real _ or 
ersonal, citizens or subjects of each of the High 
ontracting Parties shall in the Dominions of the 
other enjoy the rights which are or may be 
accorded to the citizens or subjects of the most 
favored nation.” 


According to the NOTE BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE (U. S). cuncluded 
between the United States and Great Britain 


March 2, 1899, “INDIA, including the native. 


states” is included in the list of “British 
colonies and possessions (who) have acceded 
to the Convention relating to the tenure and 
disposition of real and personal property.” 
From the above it will be noticed that 
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first of all the California Land Laws cannot 
be applied against the Hindus because the 
right of Hindus to the ownership of disposal 
of real or personal property is safeguarded 
by the Jay Treaty and the Convention of 
1899. Yet the California authorities are 
today denying to Hindus their treaty rights. 

Our racial and national honor is at stake. 
Is it the desire of the British Government to 
force upon India racial and political isolation 
by failure to protect our sacred treaty rights 
as British subjects ? Have we become the 
helpless orphans among nations? Will not 
the Indian Legislative Assembly, the repre- 
sentative body of the Indian people, demand 
justice? Let our representatives in’ the 
League of Nations voice our protest and 
demand our rights. . -> 


| ‘OHL" AND. UPTON SINOLAIR 


“By BLANCHE WATSON 


(ONE evening, a decade ago, I took up a novel— 
rather late in:the evening—thinking to glance 
through its pages for -a few minutes while I 
basked in the pleasant warmth of the.. wood fire. 
The next thing I knew J was reading the last lines 
of the last chapter. The fire in the little air-tight 
stove had long since gone out; my little shack was 
the only one that showed a light. It was long 
past midnight and I was shivering with cold and 
emotion.. se.. : , py 

This morning I took up. “Qil”, another novel by 
the same writer, it is hardly necessary to give 


his name,—Upton Sinclair, the man who, in “The - 


Jungle”, aimed at the heart of America, and, struck 
the stomach. My ideą- was to .read.a bit here 
and there while I finished drinking my coffee. 
When I came to, it was one-thirty:a half cup 
of coffee and the remains of a melon testified to 
the fact that here was another book which could 
entirely eliminate any consideration of time, and 
push one side any thought of duty or desire. 

Book after book in the past twenty-five years 
has come from this man’s tireless, and one might 
almost say, prodigal pen,—books that have touched 
every conceivable field of human thinking | and 
endeavor, touched {one should add) to illuminate, 
to clarify, and more often than not, to confound. — 

Were you a churchman? The “Profits of 
Religion” shocked your very soul. . 

ere you a. contented” American workman ? 
The “Letters to Judd” disturbed that contentment 
and started your gray’ matter ‘into’ ,unaccustome 
activity. i Ta 
Were you of the so-called Four hundred, the 


upper tendom of life? The “Metropolis” filled 
you with loathing of yourself, ġe. if ‘life had left 
you with any sense of proportion and ‘propriety. 

Were you a good Christian? “They Call Me 
Carpenter” made you wonder what reception God 
Himself would get, were He to appear some Sunday 
in apy of our churches, 

Were you a meat-eater. 
your nerves. l 

Were you a “successful” author ? “well-known” 
architect or “popular” musician? .““Mammonart” 
filled you with more or less of a feeling of certain 
men who are mentioned in ‘the Book of Daniel, 
“who fled and hid themselves.” °. . 

Were you convinced that Socialism would send 
the country to the dogs? “Samuel the Seeker” 
filled your head with doubts. : l 

Were you the foe of the “radicals”, whether 
American, Russian, German or what not ? ‘Jimmy 
Higgens” made you their friend forever—that is, 
if God had previously given you a mind ? 

Were you proud of American schools, and 
colleges? “The Goosestep” and “The Goslings” 
made you tremble for tne future of little Bobby 
and Jane. aa ; l 

Were you of the opinion that the American is 
the high water-mark of decency and probity and 
all round distinction ? “The Brass Check” somewhat 
troubled your dreams. 

Were you comfortable and warm over your 
coal grate ? “King Coal” made you shiver and 
shake with something guite incomprehensible and 
sey ule Ome enng not connected with the 
weather. i l 


"The Jungle” got on 


Vi 


"6 and in thdt 
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Were you in favor of the war? “Hell” turned 
you upsidedown and inside out’ and some of you 
never got yourselves together again. | 

. And now comes “Oi” by the same Upton 
Sinclair. | oo 
It is “vulgar”, you protest. Boston has said so! 


Yes,—If vulgarity is another word for human nature.’ 
dreadfully upsetting! Quite right. It was- 


It is M 
intended to be. It is mighty hard on the politicians ! 


: fy 


“EDUCATION”, 


Yes, deservedly solt makes ‘the Socialists out to 
be pretty decent: folks! Which they are--lt will 
make recruiting for the next, war shocking difficult ! 
Some of us hope so -It is unpatriotic. It takes the 
name of high government officials in vain !.-.Nothing 
that Upton Sinclair ever wrote is in vain.---and so 
the argument goes. = 

Meantime, “Oil” is getting ready for the. fourth 
printing: i .. pons 
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OR THE WASTING OF A NATION'S 
LIFE AND ENERGY? : 


By P. N. DATTA, B. Sc. (Lonpoy); 
Geological Survey of India (Retired), 


HE University is fed by the High Schools’ 
T and these in their turn get their supply: 


of scholars from the Upper and Lower 
Primary Schools, or -direct from the home. 


The average“ age of-children in the lowest’ 
class of the Lower Primary Schools is about: 
of the High Schools 7% It 
‘ought to be obvious that at the commence-- 


ment and early stages of a child’s education 


the ‘only language in which any instruction 


practicable is its mother- 
the language’ which: is: 
Now, when do our- children 


is possible or 
tongue, that is, 
intélligible to it. 


begin to learn English? In the old Pathsalas' 


where the Guru Mahashaya knew nothing 


of English, everything of the elementary: 


3 Rs—Reading, Writing and Arithmetic— 
was done in the vernacular; and the soundest 
of foundations for the ‘educational: .super- 
structure was thus laid. for the children. 


But the Primary Schools having replaced the 


Pathsalas and the English language having 
penetrated: the very depths of even these 
schools, the ‘children. are: now introduced to 
the English alphabet almost as soon as they 
begin to learn their own vernacular. The 
former was a very sound practice, which has. 
unfortunately given place to-day to the 
fashion of almost simultaneous introduction 
of the child to its own vernacular and to 
the foreign English tongue. 

As the mother-tongue is undoubtedly the 
only medium through which an appeal is 
possible at the earliest stages ofa child’s 
education, the endeavour to teach a child 
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a foreign language at such an age: means a 
demand upon its intelligence and capacity’ 
which must often be too great for ‘the 
little brain to cope with “without causing 
distress and which must therefore diminish 
the capacity of the child for the acquisition 
of that full amount of knowledge which 
would otherwise have been possible. for it, 
Hach child has ‘at a certain age a certain 
given capacity to learn; you can utilise this - 
entire capacity for the acquirement of fresh 
knowledge by direct appeal fo nature, or you 
can partially or wholly divert this capacity 


_to the mechanical mastering of a foreign 


alphabet with its strange spelling and 
pronunciation of words and their correspond- 
ing meanings ‘in the vernacular of the child.. 
To the extent the child is thus made to 
apply: its intelligence. to the foreign tongue 
is diminished his capacity to acquire fresh 
knowledge by direct appeal fo nature through 
his mother-tongue. Thus by demanding’ 
the acquisition of a foreign language, you 
begin to cripple the child intellectually .from 
the very commencement of the age at which 
he can be called upon to observe and learn for 
himself. As everybody knows, the best 
method of imparting instruction to a child 
at the commencement ‘of his education is 
verbal and by direct appeal to nature. By 
adopting this method his: entire capacity 
can be: utilised in training him to observe 
and learn for ° himself. -But that is 2o¢ the 
way we deal with our’ children. Our method 
is, on the contrary, almost entirely non-oral 
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and thus unnatural and artificial. The 
mechanical task for a child of learning the 
alphabet. and the combinations of letters to 
form, words and their pronunciations and 
meanings even in its .own mother-tongue 
is an evil sufficient for the day. 
But to impose on him an additional and 
obviously harder antl more irksome burden 
in the shape of a totally foreign language 
would seem not only cruel, but almost 
criminal. . i 

To a child everything he handles or sees 
around him is an object of wonder. Hence 
his perpetual and a 
questionings as to’ the hows, whys and 
wherefores of things he touches, hears or 
sees, whether on earth or in the heavens, 
and his love of fairy tales. Everything, in 
short, that surrounds him is~a source of 
perpetual joy and wonder to him. Thus 
any‘ appeal to his understanding through the 
objects that surround him will never be in 
vain. Such. appeals will draw him ont, 
excite his curiosity further and. make him 
more -and , more .eager to hear, learn and 
observe for himself. This would help to 
develope his faculty of imagination and 
observation .and- afford him at'- the same 
time such delight and. enjoyment in the 
very effort at self-realisation that would pave 
the- way. to the attainment of that perfect 
youth and manhood for which the Creator 
has intended him. i oe 

But instead of training the child along 
the natural lines as indicated. above, how 
do we deal with him ?. We never appeal to 
his senses or imagination through the objects 
that he can handle or see, but we set before 
him’ certain cabalistic characters in ‘black 
and white with their fantastic shapes and 
forms, requiring him not only. to remember 
to name and pronounce them, but also to 
draw’ them in all their fanciful forms, and 
that at an age when the child can hardly 
draw a straight line ! And can we wonder 
if such a task will be anything but pleasant 
or agreeable to him, or that it will-be one 
to which he could not look forward except 
with dread and aversion! Yet we his 
parents and guardians insist on his going 
through the work, however 
distasteful it may be to him. Should he show 
any Yrepugnance or want of enthusiasm, we 
do not hesitate to vote him down as a dullard 
or stupid or even  half-imbecil®. Forced to 
pursue what rouses in him no curiosity, 
joy or enthusiasm, many a child may at 


thousand-and-one _ 


irksome or. 
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length come to regard themselves as really 
deficient in - intellect, and by thinking 
themselves so and finding themselves 
besides in a general atmosphere of discourage- 
ment, may: really eventually turn out dullards. 
Onthe other hand,if they had been trained in 
the right and proper way aud.with the full 
play of their natural bent allowed them, they 
might have turned out bright and happy 
youths after all. And if such may happen 
to a child when a wrong method is pursued 
in teaching its) own mother-tongue, what 
disaster may not overtake him when he is 
forced to learn, under the same wrong method, 


an altogether foreign language in addition to 


his own, at this tender age! Let us -pause 
and look for a moment what this foreign 
language—the one our child is forced to 
learn—is like. Now there are some foreign 
languagés in which, to begin with, the 
spelling and pronunciation of words follow 
certain definite rules and beyond which they 
hardly ever go, making it for the learner, 
especially if he is a foreigner, comparatively 
an easy task to master the language. But the 
very reverse is the case with the Englisk 
language, which happens to be one of most 


-anomalous and erratic as regards the spelling 


and pronunciation of its word If we look ` 
at the alphabets of the Bengali and English 
languages, for instance, we find that the letters 
of the former have a given -defnite sound, 
and a letter once mastered as to its pronun- 
ciation is mastered for ever, whether it is a 
vowel ora consonant. But not so with English. 


The very first letter of its alphabet, viz, 4, 


has ordinarily no less than 4 different ways 
of pronunciation, viz.,-as in fall, fat, fast, 
fate. So the second vowel ` Æ may be pro- 
nounced as in me; met,.or her; Similarly I 
as in pine, fix, fir; O.as in note, not; move, 
while, as regards U, the words tube, tub, full, 
flute will show its ordinary vagaries of pro- 
nunciation. As for the consonants, C, for 
instance, may be. pronounced as in can, city ; 
G as in get, gem; ch as in character, church, 
parachute, loch; th as in then, thin. These 
few instances ought to be enough to exempli- 
fy the singularly. eccentric and irresponsible 
ways in which the very elements of* the 
language deport themselves and to show. in 
short that the pronunciation of letters and 
words in this language obeys no law. | | 

- Tf the very vowels and consonants may 
vary in this way in their individual ele- 
mentary sounds, what variety and quaintness 
in spelling and pronunciation may. we not 


a 


' ways even in simple combinations, as, 
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expect in the resultant combinations of vowels 
and consonants? You have, for instance, 
words having an identical sound, but with 
a spelling and a meaning quite different, 
Eg, son and sun, gang and gangue, see 
(v. and n.) and sea; ‘words again in which 
the pronunciation is similar but the spelling 
different, as in Daughter, Dawson, Dalton. 
Again you have the same vowel being pro- 
nounced in most extraordinarily one 
or 
example, in but, busy, bull, buffet (buffetting 
the waves), buffet (booffa—refreshment bar) ; 
then again you may have the same combina- 
tion .of vowels but sounding differently in 
different words, such as in fear, feather, 
feast, feature. Instances like the above will 
at once strike one as showing how difficult 
and irksome must be the task of mastering 
such a language. ‘As for the spelling and 
pronunciation of proper names, all that can 
be said of them is that they are above and 


beyond all laws of the language. One wonders | 


if it ever occurs to.us in a quiet moment 
to pause and consider what all this implies 
to a child required to master such a language! 


In trying to acquire knowledge through 
the medium of*a foreign tongue the first and 
primary difficulty cenfronting the child is, of 
course, that of grasping what the foreign 
words might mean, and itis only when that 
difficulty has been partially or wholly over- 
come, can he come to see what the problem 
before him is. Watch any boy or girl—tfor 
our girls are now taking to University - edu- 
cation in fairly. large wumbers—from the 
lower classes in what difficulty he finds 
himself in making out the meaning of even 
a simple sentence from his English prose vr 
poetry, or from his book of Geometry, 
Arithmetic or Algebra or from his History or 
Geography (for we must needs in these: days 
have our boys: and- girls learn the simple 
facts even, of History.or Geography from books 
written in English, the Vernacular being 
considered not respectable enough) and bis 
struggles to make out the meaning will be 
pitiful to see. And any parent or -guardian 
who could thus. watch him unpitying and 
unmoved must indeed be made of stone. 
Whereas, if the problem before the child had 
been in his own language he would have 
seen even at the first glance what he had 
got to do and would have been saved all 
this struggle, all this waste of time and 
energy and also the possible humiliation of 
being pronounced a dullard -by the: tutor or 


teachers, 


guardian on his failure to promptly make 
out the meaning of what ‘had been ‘set 
before him. l 


From the present sine-qua-non postition 
with us of the English language, from the 
impossibility of any progress for anybody 
along any lines without a knowledge of it 
and from its being the medium of instruction 
even in schools, has arisen a reverence and 
worship for it in this country unparallelled 
perhaps in the history of any people on 
earth in respect of a foreign language. Hence 
the present undue and unnatural importance 
attached to it and the position of dominance 
usurped by it. This being so, your child is 
compelled willy nelly to give most of his 
time, energy and attention to this language. 
And as he passes on to and through the 
higher classes, more and more of his time 
and attention has to.be. given to it, until in 
a little while this preponderance is out of 
all proportion to all the other subjects put 
together. Besides, in the upper classes the 
pupils are enjoined to explain or paraphrase 
in English passages from the English - text 
books, it being considered a matter of great 
merit for a pupil to be able to express him- 
self in the foreign tongue and to dispense 
with the use of his mother-tongue as much and 
as early as possible. Such being the case it 
will be easily conceivable that the majority of 
the pupils having to acquire what knowledge 
they can through the mist and cloud of a 
foreign tongue, must necessarily have but a 
hazy and imperfect notion of what they are 
studying. But it is to be feared that the 
teacher himself may not think so. Should a 
pupil be fairly able to reproduce what has 
been told him or what may have been set him in 
the daily lessons, he (the teacher) would seem 
to be perfectly happy, evidently under the 
impression that his pupil is really making 
genuine progress in his studies. What the 
teacher would seem to be satisfied with is 
really the rote-work, largely and mostly 
helped by the imnumerable Keys and Notes 
so thoughtfully and” lavishly. provided by the 
lecturers;—professors and other 
hangers-on of the University, i. e, by people 
bent-on making a little money on their own 


account and saving the students the, trouble 


of thinking for and helping themselvés, their 
evident motto being that Heaven helped those 
that helped, the others! If the truth were 
known, it would. be found. that. in most cases 


the pupil bas not been growing in real know- 


ledge at all and that his mind: has not been 
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having that natural. expansion and- training 
which is the true and only aim of Educa- 
tion. 


In fairness, however, to the teacher one: 


must admit that he may not be so much to 
blame, seeing: that he is so heavily handi- 
capped by the syllabus before him. The 
University having hitherto had ordained 16 
as about the age for matriculation, the parents 
and guardians are naturally anxious that 
their children should matriculate at about 
that age and their studies have to be arranged 
accordingly. If we now take the reader 
through the syllabus of a High School, he 
will be able to see for himself what the 
child has to go through and will easily 
realise how heavily and seriously the Indian 
child is handicapped in the race for rea 
knowledge. 


Toe SYLLABUS * ' 


Class TA (?6) t 
Bengah, Arithmetic 


Class IB (6) 
English , 


New English Course for Indian 
chools (Primer) 
Bengali, Arithmetic 
Class I (7) 


English : 
New English Course for Indian _ . 
Se Schools (Primer) 
Bengali, Arithmetic 


5 Class II (8) 
English : 


1. Cinderella and the Sleeping Beauty, Grade I. 


2. Nursery Rhymes (Primary), 
3. Macmillan’s Sentence Building, Pt. 1 


Arithmetic, Bengal 


Class III (9) 
lash : i . 
“n Aico’ Adventures in Wonderland 
2, Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
3. Macmillan’s Sentence Building, Pt. II 


`- 4, Poems of Childhood, selected by A. E. P. 


Bengali, Arithmetie Geography, 
Fiisiory, Hygiene 


* The Syllabus is that of the Brahmo Girls’ 
Shoal, Upper Circular Road, 


Calcutta. It is an 
. E. School under aid from the Government. All 
the High Schools in Bengal have to follow the 
curriculum sanctioned by the Director of Public 
Instruction and approved by the University, 
ana the Government of Bengal. So the syllabus 
quoted here may be taken as aereprésentative one. 
r The numerals in brackets against the 
different classes indicate the average age of the 
Scholars in the respective classes. i 
a i 


Class IV (10) 


| English : : ` 
. 1. Dalton’s English Course, Bk I 


2. G 
3. 


Grace Darling 
Children’s Anthology of Verse, Pt I 


Grammar and Composition : 


i: 
2 M 
3. 


First English Grammar | 
acmillan’s Sentence Building, Pt. II 
First Lessons in Translation and Compo- 


: sition ? 
Bengali, History, Geography, Hygiene 


Class V (11) 


English : 


L. 
2. P 


Dalton’s English Course. Bk. IT 
opular Poems, Pt. 1 and H 


3. Sindbad the Sailor 
Grammar and Composition: 


9. 
3: 


Easy Lessons in Grammar 
Translation on a New Method 
Macmillan’s Sentence Building, Pt. IV 


Bengali, Arithmetic, History, 
Geography, Hygiene 


Class VI (12) 


Linglish : 


1, 
2. H 
3. 


Dalton’s English Course, Bk. IIT: 
eroes of Now and Then (Junior) 
Popular Poems, Pt. I and IT 


Grammar and Composition : 


5, 
3 M 


Easy Lessons in Grammar 
Boys’ Book of Translation __ ' 
acmillan’s Sentence Building, Pt. V 


Arithmetic, Vernacular Composition, 


astory 
History of the Enwlish People 
(J. Finnimore) 


Geography 


Short Geography of the World 


Hygiene : 


Hinglis 
2, 


Class VII (13) 


h 
Easy English Selections, Pt. 
The Lances of Lynwood 


3. denning’s Poems, Pt. I 
Grammar, Composition and Translation 


9, 


ual of English Grammar 
Translation on a New Method 


3. Macmillan’s Sentence Building. Pt, VI 


Mathematics 


Arithmetic , 
Elementary Matriculation Algebra 
Geometry (Hall & Stevens), Bk, I 


Sanskrit, Vernacular Composition 
iai etd 
tory of the English People 


Geograp 
Hygiene 


English 


: (J. Finnimore) 
Short Geography of the World 


Class VII (14 


1. Talisman 


2. 
- 3. B 


Palgrave’s Golden, Treasury 
engal Peasant Life 


4, Civies and National Ideal 
Grammar, Composition and Translation 


1. 


Nesfield’s Grammar, Bk. IIL 
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2. Macmillan’s Sentence Building, Pt, Vi I 
3. Translation and Retranslation 


Mathematics 
Arithmetic u, C. Chakravarti) 
Algebra (K. P. Basu) | 


Geometry (Hall and Stevens), Bks I- TV 
Sanskrit, Vernacular Composition 
History 
1. History of India (A. C, Mukherji) 
2 Modern Nations and their Famous Men 


Geography 
i Doaa s Geography, Bk. II 
Hygiene 
Class IX (15) 
English 


1. Select Readings from Epglish 
Prose (University Publication) 
2. Lahiri’s Select Poems (Univ. Publ.) 
3. The Book of Happy Warriors 
Henry Newbolt) 
4. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome 
Grammar and Composition 
1. Nesfield’s Grammar, Bk. IV 
2. Essentials on English Grammar 
3. Translation and Retranslation 
Mathematics : 
Arithmetic; Algebera, 
Geometry (Hall and Stevens) 
Sanskrit, Vernacular Composition, 
Pommulsory Bengali 
Listory 
1. Short History of India 
2; a Work in India 


Geogra: 
graph ongman’s Geography, Bk II 


Class X (16) - 


(Matriculation Class) 
Emglish : 
T. Select Readings from English Prose 
for Matriculation Students 
(Univ. Publ.) 
2. Lahiri’s Select Poems (Univ. Publ.) 
Grammar, Composition and Traslation ` ` 
Nesfield’s Grammar, Bk. 
2. Essentials on English Grammar 
3. Translation and Retranslation 
Mathematies 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry 
(Hall and Stevens) Bk. LIV 
Additional Mathematics : Geometry Bk. V 
Sanskrit, Vernacular Composition 
Compulsory Bengals 
History : 
1. Short History of India 
9 Englands Work in India 
Geogr aphy ' 
Longman’s Geography, Bk. II 


From the syllabus quoted above it will 
e seen that beginning his ‘education’ in his 
Gth year with the KHnglish alphabet and 
Primer, the child has to make English his 
primary. care, concentrate practically all his 
entire energies in trying to learn this 
foreign language and then acquire, through 
ats medium, what knowledge he possibly can 


and so on. 


his memory with 
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in other branches of knowledge. Now, 
remember, the language is entirely foreign 
to the child and has no affinity ‘whatever 
with' his mother-tongue. He has to plod on 
through the spelling, the meanings of words, 
the different meanings of the same words 
and meanings of words having the same 
sound but spelt differeatly and meanings of 
words with different affixes and prefixes. 
The task of learning the language is thus 
rendered extremely difficult and tedious. 
But as his medium of instruction is English 
and his acquisition of any fresh knowledge 
depends upon the extent to which he has been 
able to master the language, the serious handicap 
of the Indian child in the race for knowledge 
is perfectly obvious. So the result is that 
he is actually acquiring very little fresh 
knowledge while his mental capacities are 
being tried to the utmost and his energies 
exbausted and wasted in acquiring what 
virtually amounts to a smattering of English, 
which will be of very little use to him so 
far as his mental culture is concerned. What 
earthly gain or profit would it be to him to 
learn by heart the different meanings of, say, 
put forth, put in, put into, put on, put out, 
put by, put to, pul about, put up with. 
put up, put down, put through, and so on and 
so forth, ad infinitum and ad nauseam, 
pray ? 

Or take the case of an affix, such as 
‘up’ and see what peculiarities of signification 
it produces when joined on to a word, for 
example, Lay up money, put up your hands. 
throw up the sponge, move up town, take up 
a matier, take up a matting, the road is up 
Or look at phrases like ‘down 
to the ground’ (thoroughly) ‘above ground 
(alive), cover much ground, gain ground, 
ground sea (heavy sea without apparent 
cause) ground swell (heavy sea caused by 
distant or past storm or earthquake), ground 
work, ete., ete. 


A little inquiry, if you have a boy or 
girl ata High School, will show you that 
in almost every one of the higher classes 
the child is prescribed a book from which he 
has to learn by heart hundreds of such 
phrases and idioms with their meanings, 
which must be as good for the culture of 
the child’s xind as bracing and _ tone-giving 
to his little brain ! 

And yet your little child has to cram 
stuff such as the above if 
he would stand high in the class or pass 


his University Examinations with credit or 
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distinction! But this is not quite all. He 


‘must not only master the peculiar idioms 
and phrases of the language, but also observe 


the accurate accentuation of the syllables . 


composing a word, as a different syllable in 
the same word may receive emphasis 
according as if is a mown, verb or adjective, 
e g, admére, admiration, admirable. Moreover, 
he is strictly enjoined to learn to speak tue 
language correctly, fluently and idiomatically, 
our educational heads laying special stress 
on the matter. Poor children! Were the 
children of a country ever burdened with 
the tyranny of a foreign tongue like 
India’s ! 

Taking 7 as the average age of the child 
entering a High School and 16 as that when 
he matriculates, it will not, from what has 
been stated above, be an overstatement of 
facts to say that of these 10 years fully three- 
fourths, that is, about 7 years, are spent 
over this foreign’ language. What we need 
here clearly bear in mind is that these 7 
years—no insignificant slice out of the 
- life of a 16-year old child—have been spent 
not in- gleaning the choicest’ treasures’ in 
that language but: in - the elaborate brain- 
killing mechanical drudgery of mastering’ the 
preliminary steps, the spade work as it 
were of alphabet of that language. = 

Now one may inquire what may be the 
upshot of all this expenditure of the time 
and energy of a boy of 16 over the foreign 
tongue? The net gain would seem to be— 
Knowledge enough ‘of the language to be 
able to render, but only very haltingly and 
imperfectly, a passage from his vernacular 
into English or vice’ versa.; inability to 
follow a, passage from an English. master 
unless exceptionally simple and inability 
to compose afew lines in English without, 
spelling and grammatical mistakes. As to 
his being able to speak the language 
correctly, fluently or idiomatically, would it 
not be ‘unreasonable and absurd to expect 
‘this of a lad who, brought up in the midst 
of his own people, can have had but little 
opportunity of listening to. or taking part 
in English conversation? Iù plain language 
all that he has gainéd is a mere smattering 
of Hoglish as the result of his toil and 
trouble and of expenditure of time and 
energy during all these’ years—-years the 
most precious and valuable - to, hith, as on 
the right use, or abuse, of these years must 
‘depend his turning out to be either a useful 
-gnember of ‘society or a mere - burden to it, 

e 


he is l 
-which he can get his M.A. or M.Sc, would 
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As for the child’s progress in subjects other 
than English, such as Mathematics, History, 
Geography, etc, it must undoubtedly be 
considerably less than: would have been the 
case had he been left unhampered with the 
English tongue. If the matter has not already 
attracted your attention, we would earnestly 
request you to take the next opportunity of 
watching your boy or girl over the intricacies 
and difficulties of this foreign medium—his 
flounderings over its spellings, ididms and . 
phrases—and one is sure you will not be 
able to remain unmoved. 

Although large numbers of our youth 
acquire in this manner enough of the English 
language and the other . subjects to enable 
them to pass the Matriculation Examination, 
there must yet be vaster nuinbers who either 
through inaptitude for the foreign tongue or 
inability to-find the cost of an English 
education are dabarred from the pursuit of 
a higher education, there being no provision 
in the country for a Secondary or University 
Education except through the portals of the 
English language.’ What a sad commentary 
on the state of Higher Education in the 
land ! NSE 

After passing the Matric. there is a two 
years’ course for the next @xamination, I A., 
or I Scand after that a further two years’ 
course is prescribed for : the B.’ A. or B. Se. 
Degree. But whether a student takes up ‘the 
Seience or Arts course after his matriculation, 
the English language forms one of the sub- 
jects, being obligatory throughout. * That is 
to say, he may be well up—and very well 
up indeed—in all the other subjects of his 
course, but should he, through inaptitude or 
distaste for the language, fail to secure the 
required member of marks in English, he 
will be declared a failure and all his labours 
will have been in vain. The: saddest thing 
about the matter is that for such deficiency 
of his in the English language he will get 
very little sympathy even from the most 
thinking portion of his educated country- 
men 

By the time the young man has beeu 
through his B. A. or B. Se. Examination, 
at least 20, and‘the lowest age at 


therefore be about 22. But as the majority 
of our young men arè over 20 at their B.A. 
or B.Sc. Examination, we may take 24 or 


+ Only recently. all compulsory. tests on Eng- 
lish have been abolished for the B.Sc: candidates. ` 
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as about the average age when our youngmen 
finish their University Education. 

Thus have passed the first 25 years of 
‘our young man’s life, that is, the most im- 
portant period in it; for, the manner of its 
use will have determined for him what he is 
to be and what he will do during the remain-, 
der of his existence on this plavet. So let 
us see how he stands mentally, physically 
and morally at the end of his University 


career and at the very threshold of 
his entrance into real life in this 
matter-of-fact world. From his infancy 


up to the Matric, when he is about 16, we 
have seen how his time has been employed 
and: what his acquisitions are af the time 
he matriculates. Between the Matric., and his 
B. A. or B. Sc. Degree is a period of about 
4 years, which he. spends over 3 or 4 
‘compulsory subjects ( with perhaps an 
optional one in addition) and of these compul- 
sory subjects the English language is one 
(except for the B. Sce. classes). That is to 
say, to’ the three (or perhaps four) new 
subjects, viz, from amongst Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Physies, Botany, Economics, 
&e. &e., heis able to devote only three-fourths 
of a period of 4 years, that is, time 
jast enough® to enable him to gain. an 
elementary knowledge of those . subjects. 
‘After the Bachelor’s Degree he is freed from 
the incubus of the English language and is 
able to give his whole time, about 2 years, to 
the one subject he may take up for the next 
—and the last—Examination of the Univer- 
sity and acquire what mastery he possibly 
can init in that short space of time. And 
although the success in this examination 
entitles him to be styed a Master (in Arts 
or Science), it would hardly be fair to 
expect him to have attained ‘any great: depths 
of learning in that period. 

As regards his Moral equipment, our 
educational’ machinery having never for a 
moment, from . the entrance of the child 
into a High School till his leaving the 
University as a Master. of Science or Arts, 
pretended to care for the moral side of his 
nature—having in fact completely ignored it 
throughout—he owes it to his’ Alma Mater if 
he finds himself at the end of his University 
career at 25 standing completely naked and 
bare, that is, without any strong bias or 
attachment to truth, justice or fairness. But 
should he perchance find himself possessed, 
in however small a degree, of any or all of 
these attributes, that would be inspite of 
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the training received at the University. ` 
Whether an education or training that has 
ignored the moral side of a lad’s character is 
not often worse than useless and whether 
such an education is worth having and that 
at the price our young men and.women are 
paying for it at present is a matter for serious 
consideration.” a 

Physically—lf the latest. information 
furnisked by the Student Welfare Society is 
to be relied on as correct, according to 
which every two of our young men out of 
three at the University are suffering from 
some organic defect or other, and this fairly 
at the commencement of their University 
career, the chances oftheir being in possession 
of »ound health at the time of their leaving the 
University are dead againstthem. Thus when 
they will be stepping out of the University 
machine, their steps will thus not be the 
strong and firm steps of young men, of 25 in 
the full vigor of healthy manhood, but those 
of more or less physical wrecks, feeble, un- 
certain and infirm, pointing to their unfitness 
for the struggle awaiting them in life. [hat 
numbers of our young men, brilliant and fresh 
from the University and giving high promise of 
a bright future, often contract diseases such as 
diabetes soon after entering on: their pro- 
fessional careers and are shortly and prematurely 
cut off in consequence, would seem to afford . 
evidence as to something being wrong 
somewhere in the state of: things at the 
University. 

Intellectually—Té the intellectual gains 
had been such as to outweigh the loss in 
physical health and the neglect in moral 
eulture,—which however can never be the case 
under any circumstances,—that might serve as 
some excuse, but there is no ground even for 
this consolation. For his gain in knowledge 
in the three or four subjects taken up for 
the Bachelor’s Degree has been but elementary 
and what mastery, worth the name, can we 
expect from. him over the subject chosen 
for the Master’s Degreee to which he has 
been able fo devote but two years ?- 

And if that is how our young man 
stands physically, morally and intellectually 
at the end of his University. career, then 
the question that must forcibly present itself 





* Whether the collapse of so many of our joint 
stock concerns may or may not have any organic 
connection With she cultivation of the intellect at 
the utter neglect of the mora’ side of our youth’s 
character also requires seriously looking into. 
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to a thinking people is—What is the use of 
an Education that on its completion leaves 
our young men in this condition of physical, 
moral and iiitellectual poverty? The fact 
is, his time, anergy and strength having from. 
childhood been exhausted by his efforts 
over the heart-rending, brain-killing 
strength-wasting struggles to remember the 
meanings of ‘bring up, bring. forth, bring on, 
bring : about’? and so on,, he finds himself, at 
the end of his University career, with a 
brain with . no 
initiative, with.a body, enfeebled, springless 
and lifeless and , with the moral. side 
of his nature deadened 
Thus with a debilitated body, a  springless 
and exhausted brain and an undeveloped 
moral character, as,we find him at 25, is he 
fit to enter upon the struggles of real > ‘life, 
to fight its valiant fight as a citizen of the 
world ? The real struggle of life—the. fight 
for existence, for the growth and enlargement 
of one’s life and. that of. his fellow-men and 
for efforts to leave this world a shade better 
. than one had found it—these will begin now. 
But they presuppose a sound mind in a sound 
body.and a sound moral character. But the 
University training has not put our young 
men in possession of any. of these qualifica- 
tions ; but on the contrary is he seen 


coming out ,of the University more or less. 


a physical wreck, with its consequent atten- 
dants. What has then the University | made 


and, 


energy or capacity’ for 


and unnourished., 
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him fit for ? One or two in a thousand of 
our graduates may be able to give a good 
account of themselves, but the rest, if the 
truth were known, are but like-the sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbals, capable of producing 


only sounds and with no real depth of learning, 


wisdom or character. In fact, our present so- 
called University education leaves us fit only 
for the position of clerks, clerks not, with 
the full vigor of youthor manhood in them but 
as - nerveless, brainless, helpless automata ! 
And the main cause of all this, among others, 
seems to be the pitiful waste of the life and 
energy of the nation in driving its youth 
from infancy upwards to the parrot-like 
learning of a foreign tongue. 


If we would then save the nation ean, 
further physical and mental degradation and 
ruin, we must wake up, and wake up quickly 
and shake off the tyranny and thraldom of thè 
foreign tongue. We must remove English from 
its present dominant -position in the curricula 
of our schools and ‘colleges, allow, our mother 
tongue to occupy the position now occupied 
by English and let our youngsters first master 
their own vernacular and then acquire what 
knowledge they can of the sciences or arts, 
with English as a, second languagé—to be learnt 
as the Germans or Japanese de—that is, knowing 
as much of it as will enable one to gain an 
entrance into the great storehouse of Knowledge 
of the English Masters. 


AN INVITATION 


-Come, love, don’t sit and work all day, 
Come where the breezes blow, ` 

Let’s walk together hand in hand 
cere bubbling ee so gaily flow. 


There by the EN on yonder hill, 
Upon a mossy spot we'll rest, 


And there, a song to thee I'll sing, 
The sweetest and the best. 


The song, my dear, shall tell, 

Of everlasting loyalty, 

Of love for thee who in this life 
‘Is all in all to me. 


Towa City. U. S. A. | ANNE Bosu. 


GLEANINGS 


THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 


(Copyright. 1899, by Rudyard Kipling. All 
eee Reserved. By Courtesy of McClure’s Maga- 
zine. 


Take up the White Man’s burden— 
Send forth the hest ye breed— 
. bind your sons to exile 
o serve your captives’ need ; 
To wait. in heavy harness. 
On fluttered folk and wild— 
Your new-caught sullen peoples, 
__ Half-devil and half-child. 
Take up the White Man’s burden— 
n patience to abide. 
To veil the threat of terror _ 
d check the show of pride ; 
y Open speech and simple, 
n hundred times made plain, 
To seek another’s profit | 
Ani work another’s gain. 
Take up the White Man’s burden— 
the savage wars of peace— 
Fill full the mouth of famine, 
And bid the sickness cease ; 
d when your goal is nearest 
( The end for others sought ) 
‘Watch sloth and heathen folly 
Bring all your hope to naught. 
Take up the White Man’s burden— 
No iron rule of kings, 
But toil of seyf and sweener— 
he tale of common things, 
The ports ye shall mot enter, 
The reads ye shall not tread, 
Go. make them with your living 
And mark them with vour dead. 
Take up the White Man’s burden, 
And reap his old reward - 
The blame of those ye better, 
The hate of those ye guard— 
The cry of hosts ye humour 
Ah, slowly !) toward the light :— 
hy brought ye us from bondage, 
‘Our loved Egvptian night ?” 
Take up the White Man’s burden== 
Ye dare not stoop to legs... 
Nor cali too loud on Freedom 
To cloke your weariness. 
By all ve will or whisper, 
By all ye leave or do, 
The silent sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your God and you. 
Take up the White Man’s burden ! 
Have done with childish days— 
The lightly-proffered laurel, 
The easy ungrudged praise : 
Comes now, to search yonr manhood 
Through all the thankless years, . 
Cold. edged with dear-bought wisdom, 
The judgment of your peers. 


<i 
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THE DARK MAN’S BURDEN 
after Rudyard Kipling) 
I 


“A Hint TO Saxon [SRAEL” 
Load up the Dark Man’s burden, 
The Black, the Red, the Brown 
Send forth your sons in afmor 
To beat the naked down— 
Make plain to farthest heathen 
Where Christian banner swings, 
That “Freedom’s little finger _ 
Weighs more than loins of kings.” 
Our Dark shall bear the burden 
Our White will take the pay 
And medicine’s standing ready 
For him who says us “Nay.” 


iR 


Train up those sons in armor 
Their glorious path to seek, 
To boast of White Man’s honor 
And lie but to the weak ; 
o use “our native allies” . 
To build those sons’ renown, 
And when they’ve served your purpose 
Then turn the rebels down. 
For Dark must bear the burden, 
While White will take the pay ; 
And cord awaits the traitor 
Who dares to say us “Nay.” 


II. 


Heave up the Dark Man’s burden, 
Draw tight its binding cords, 
And rub the galling places 
With noble-sounding words. 
Stamp out the fire-brand notion 
That God made him as you ; 
Whate’er from him ye would not, 
All that to him ye do. 
The Dark must bear the burden, 
The White will take the pay, 
And drastic physic’s waiting 
The wretch who says us “Nay 


IV. 


Bind fast our Dark Man’s burden, 
Just all that he can stand, 

To fill your Nabob’s coffers 

auled home from Dark Man’s land. 
Tho’ every thousand dollars 

f pay, or fortune’s loot, 

Mean thousand lives of Dark Ones 
„Ground out by White Man’s boot : 
et Dark must bear the burden, 

For White must draw the pay, 

And woe betides whoever 

a„Shall dare to say us “Nay !” 

There is no God,” the fool’s heart 
Hath said full long ago : | 

And some perchance are asking 
To-day : “Can that be so ?” 

(Juoth some ; “His mills grind slowly, 
“But fine-cut work they do, 

His blizzards have been on us : 

“His carthauakes may be due.” 

Yet Dark still totes the burden, 
And White still draws the pay— 
There is no—” may be waiting 
To „Square the yards” some dav, 


oe 


—QOLD BoatHooK in the Dayligh . 
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Turkey Facing Toward Europe 


Out of the ruins of the Ottoman Empire 
emerged the Republic of Turkey, and, we are told, 
it turns its face by preference toward Europe 
instead of toward Asia. Therefore, any talk about 


a union of the Asiatics against the West, which 
would include Turkey, 1s characterized by official 
Turkish spokesmen as “pure imagination.” 





Tourkey’s Preswent Revisits CONSTANTINOPLE 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s return to Constantinople is 
interpreted as the Turkish Republic’s first step into 
the “sphere of European civilization.” Here the 
man whom some Turks describe as their “George 
Washington” is being welcomed by the wife of a 

prominent Turkish official. 


Numerous editorials in the 
Constantinople newspapers give the impression 
that as Turkey is- placed on a footing of equality 
with the Western Powers she has no inclination 
to oppose them any longer, but rather tends to be 
friendly toward them. 


Angora and 


The Literary Digest 


Matilde Serao 


Two women, distinguished in the arts, died 
within a few days of each other. as the month 
of July drew to a close. Matilde Serao, the Italian 
novelist and journalist, died in Napies, July 27, 
and Louise Abbema, the French painter, in Paris 
on the 29th. No other connection subsists between 
them except that they were conspicuous if not 
distinguished figures in their own eland for many 
years, and had reached the ages, respectively, of 
seventy-one. and eighty-nine. The 
Guardian speaks of Matilde Serao as “a novelist 
of some distinction in a land of few novels” but 
dwells on the eminence she attained “in a calling 


Manchester ` 
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commonly reserved to the male—namely as 
managing proprietor of various daily newspapers : 
and all this ina country where woman’s emergence 
from domestic to public activities is still eyed 
askance.” Continuing: 

“In no country can any woman have played a 
more decisive part in building up its journalistic 


tradition. Wife of the most famous of Neapolitan 
polemists, Edoardo Scarfoglio (who produced 
during Italy’s neutrality period a superbly 


venomous attack upon the Americans), she bore him 
two sons who rivaled his fame. Till recently they 
were managing the greatest paper of Southern 
Italy, the Mattino, in the anti-Fascist interest, being 
forcibly ejected about a year ago during the grand 


j fi | 
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Matilde Serao in 1907 


Fascistization of the press. For once they had beem 
caught napping and could not execute a conversion 
in time. Their mother had been more agile : her 
personal organ refrained at the right moment from 
criticism of an impatient government. 

= “For Matilde Serao was never content to be 
just the wife and mother of journalists; to the 
end she was a journalist herself. With her 
husband she founded the first modern daily in 
Rome, and afterward, independently of him, edited 
the Corriere di Napoli in Naples. The story of 
the Scarfoglio-Serao family during this quarter 
century would be the inner history of Naples. 
itself--a phantasmagoria of slippery brilliance. 
What their newspapers got out of successive 
governments, and how, is a rollicking tale. It 
is a tale perhaps not yet concluded, for the 
irrepressible Edoardo and Carlo, once protagonists 
of Fascism, then its bitter enemies and much- 
advertised martyrs for the cause of liberty, are 
rumored even now by some amazing dexterity 
to have slid back into the Duce’s favor, and to 
be controlling from behind the scenes the papers 
from which they were violently ejected a year 
ago by blunt, honest Roberto Farinacci in the 
name of Fascist morality. The spirit of Naples. 
in its less admirable but most fascinating aspect 
gleams through these remarkable family, annals, as 
do the friendlier aspects of the same spirit through 
the novels of Matilde Serao.” 


The Laterary Digest 


GLEANINGS 


Is Christianity In China To Die ? 


A New China is emerging out of the chaos, 
but it “does not seem to promise much bright 
future to the propagation of the Christian faith, 
says Dr. Hu Shih, Dean of Peking National 
University, and known as the Father of the 
Chinese Renaissance. Ina brief article in The 
Forum he gives credit to the missionaries for the 
material reform they helped bring about, but he 
says “the dream ofa ‘Christian occupation of 
China seems to be fast vanishing- probab y 
forever. And the explanation is not far to seek” 
There is much cheap argument in the criticism of 
the Christian missionary as an agent of imperialist 
aggression, It is true, says Dr. Hu Shih. “But 
we must realize,” he goes on, “that it is nationa- 
lism~the self-consciousness of a nation with no 
mean cultural past—that once killed Nestorian 
Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Manicheism in 





CHRISTIANITY In CHINA Is VANISHING 


Says Dr. Ha Shih, known as the Father of the 
Chinese Renaissance, telling us too, that “Christian- 
ity is fighting its last battle even in the so-called 
i Christendoms.” 


China. It is the same nationalism which four 
times persecuted Buddhism, and finally killed it 
alter over a thousand years o: complete Buddhistic 
conquest of China. And it is the same national 
consciousness which is now resisting the essentially 


alien religion of Christianity.” ven more 
formidable than nationalism, Says this Chinese 
i esman, is the rise of rationalism, and he 
tells us : 


‘religious system whose 
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that Chinese philosoph 
ve hundred years ago wit 
who taught a naturalistic conception 


a Lao Tse, 
who was frankly 


of the universe, and a Confucius, 1k} 
an agnostic. This rationalistic and humanistic 
tradition has always played the part of a liberator 
in every age when the nation seemed to be under 
the influence of a superstitious or fanatic religion. 
This cultural background of indigenous China 
is now revived with the new reenforcement of 
the methods and conclusions of modern science 
and becomes a truly formidable safeguard of the 
intellectual class against the imposition of any 
j fandamental dogmas, 
despite all efforts of its apclogists, do not always 
stand the test of reason and science, 
“And, after all, Christianity itself is fighting 
its Jast battle, even in the so-called Christendoms. 
o us born heathens, it is a strange sight indeed 
to see Billy Sunday and Aimee McPherson hailed 
and patronized in an age whose acknowledged 
prophets are Darwin and Pasteur! The religion of 
Elmer Gantry and Sharon Falconer must sooner. or 
later make all thinking people feel ashamed to call 
thems: lves ‘Christians.” And then they will 
realize that Young China was not far wrong in 
offering some opposition to a religion which in its 
glorious days fought religious wars and persecuted 
science, and which, in the broad daylight of the 
twentieth century, prayed for the victory of the 
belligerent nations in the World War and is still 
persecuting the teaching of science in certain 
quarters of Christendom.” 


The Literary Digest. 


Health Strength and beauty for Girls 





Open-door Exercise for girls 
The 


Strength 


« Death Valley 


Death Valley, in California, was for a long time 
only 1emotely accessible but the coming of the 
automobile and of railroads has made evident the 
porsibilitiese of attracting visitors to this desert 
region for its scenic wonders. 
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Death Valley sand-dunes 


of Kinchakesvari_ within the palace of Baripada 
and another at Bahalda. In the sanads or land- 
grants issued by the Maharajas of Mayurbhan} in 


_ It is, in spite of its aridity, an area abounding 
in mountain ranges, great valleys, salt pans, an 

interesting desert topography. Altho Death Valley 
is probably the most spectacular physiographic 
unit, other valleys and mountain ranges in Inyo 
County are also of great interest. ‘To the geologist 
the area as a whole is inspiring ; for here the 
historical record is extraordinarily exposed, and 
both formations and structural features can be 
easily traced. out. as there is little to conceal 
them. There is here a laboratory for the young 
geologist and for the student. For the artist there 
is a wealth of color and a variety of scenic 
grandeur well worthy of palet and pencil. The 
student of botany and of biology can study the 
extremes of desert environment ; and the casual 
traveler and tourist will fiind much to marvel 
over and to talk about to his less fortunate friends 
of the cities. Nature is at her extreme under 
the conditions of high heat and little water. 


The Engineering and Mining Journal (New York) 


The Ancient Monuments of 
Mayurbhanj 


The ancient monuments of Mayurbhanj are 
practically centred in- one single locality, Khiching, 
now a smal] village near the western frontier of 
the State. The name Khiching is a corruption 
(apabhramsa) of Khijjinga or Khijjinga-Kotta, the 
capital of the early Bhanja chiefs according to 
their copper-plate grants, and the existing monu- 
ments support the identitication. The ruins of the 
ancient city extend far beyond the limits of the 
modern village from the bank of the Khairbhandan 
on the north to that of the Kantakhair on the south. 

As a visitor approaches Khiching from the east 
the first monument that arrests his attention is a 
small stone temple popularly known as Kutai 
Tundi and the phallic emblem of Siva installed in 
itis called Sarvesvara. It is a temple of the style 
of architecture named Nagara in the Sanskrit 
manuals and Indo-Aryan by Fergusson. 

About 400 yards to the west of the Kutai Tundi 
is situated the Thakurani sala or the compound of 
the Goddess which contains the,ruins of the 
principal group of ancient temples at Khiching. 
The Thakurani or the Goddess 1s represented by 
an image of Chamunda, known as Kinchakesvarl, 
and is still recognised as the, patron goddess of 
the ruling house of Mayurbhanj. Thert is a shrine 





Nagini. Great Temple, Khiching. 


the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the 
goddess, who is variably invoked in the preamble 


along with Jagannatha, is named 


Khi jjngesvari 


or the Lady of Khijing or Khiching, and 


Kinchakesvari is only a corrupt form 


of that name. 


a 


GLEANINGS 


From a mound outside the Thakurani’s com- 
pound has been recovered the lower half of an 
inneribed image of the Bodhisatva Avalokitesvara. 

The works of the contemporary sculptors of 
Orissa, the images of Khiching have more regular 
features. Among other specimens at Khichmg the 
magnificent torso of Durga Mahishamardini engaged 
in killing the demon more out of pity as reflected 
in her face than in a spirit of revenge, and Nagis 
that capped the row of pilasters decorating the 
outer side of the sanctum of the great temple are 
really beautiful works of art. Regular features 
are a characteristic of the products of the school 
of sculpture that flourished in Bengal and Bihar 
contemporaneously. But here also the difference 
is no less remarkable. In the standing images of 
the period found in Bengal and Bihar the_ pose 
of the lower half of the body is straight and stiff, 
and the back slab is decorated in quite different 
ways. These considerations lead_to the conclusion 
that while the artists employed by the Bhanja 
chief for decorating the great temple of Khiching 
were imported from Orissa, for designing figure 
sculptures he must have employed an artist of 
genius probably brought up in the Gaudian (Bengal 
Bihar) school wno, as a consequence of his contact 
with the Oriya artists and aided by fresh inspiration 
from nature, founded a new school of art at 
Khiching. 

Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda in the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 


Novelties in Roses 
p 





A new variety promised for 1927 is “Mrs. 

Maloney” (H.T). Itis brilliant crimson carmine 

réd without variation. Itis one of the best new 
garden varieties, 
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Every year witnesses increased interest in rose- 
growing, and more additions to the magnificent 
selection available. The rose loses nothing of its 
beauty or fragrance at the hands of our experts, 
who by much painstaking research and experiment 
establish new strains which in most cases have 
additional attractions in size. shape, fragrance, form 
of habit, growth, foliage or hardiness. 





Mrs. Talbot O’Farrell” (H.T.). 

with outside petals of lemon yellow, flushed deep 

cerise to crimson. The inside of the petals isdeep 
cerise, heavily flushed and veined. 


Hutchinson's Magaxine 


A new 1926 rose 


The Chaos of Free Love in Russia 


_ Russia has forsaken the Family, and is now 
facing the gravest crisis in its career, says a writer 
who has studied court records and uncovered some 
astounding facts in connection with Russia’s ex- 
periment in changing by fiat a moral order that 
many claim to be of divine origin, and most admit 
to be the only safe one for civilization Russia, 
writes Hubert Malkus in Success Magaxine, “has 
danced wildly to the tune of free love, and has 
now begun to pay the fiddler.” It is a terrible 
price, to judge from what we now read. The 
sum and substance of his findings are that the 
new marriaZe and divorce laws, under which a 
boy and girl may marry on Monday and be 
divorced on Tuesday, in less time than it takes 
to buy a railroad ticket from New York to Chicago, 
have resuged in the desertion of thousands of 
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Just a Small Group of Russia’s 4,000,000 Abandoned Children 


wives and the abandonment of thousands of 
nameless children. to be added to the hordes of 
children which the Revolution orphaned and left 
to starve. According to Mr. Malkus, last year 
106,000 wives were abandoned and appealed to the 
Soviet courts to find their husbands and compel 
them to contribute to the support of their children. 
In addition. 90,000 women brought suit against 
men who denied the paternity of their offspring. 
And 18.000 wives asked support for dependent 
children. These, we are told, are the authentica- 
ted figures of Soviet court records. The number 
. of unrecorded cases, says Mr. Malkus, can only be 
surmised. 


In Russia to-day, he goes on, it is the law 
that marriage ends when love cools. “And love, 
it appears from the dockets of the Russian marriage 
courts, cools quickly.” He describes the Russian 
method of marriage and divorce: 

= “If a man and woman wish to marry, the 
wish is sufficient to legalize the union. If the 
newly wedded pair desire to record the marriage, 
they can do so, but it is not obligatory. It is 
helpful, however, particularly if a divorce is 
anticipated. If the marriage is not registered it 
may be necessary at some time to call witnesses 
to prove that the couple had lived together as 
man and wife. 

“Grounds for divorce is simply the desire of 
the couple to be divorced. If the marriage has 
been registered. all that is necessary is to appear 
before the registrar and advise him that a divorce 
has been agreed upon. He enters it in his book 
and the couple go their separate ways. If there 
are dependent children, each parent must contri- 
bute a third of his income to their support. That 
is the only restraint upon divorce in Russia, and 
curiously, it is an economic barrier, not a moral 
one. 

“This simplification of the marriage Jaw has 
been abortive in its practical reality. Consider 
what this «ffort to ‘free’ the sexés has done. It 
has reduced marriage to an agreement to live 
together only as Jong as it suits the fancy of the 
parties thereto. The handicap of the children and 
obligation to support them is something else again. 


But how can a country police husbands who evade 
their responsibilities by hundreds of thousands? 
The situation is further complicated. because in 
thousands of cases it is difficult or impossible to 
establish paternity or the consent of the man to be 
the husband of the woman he has lived with when 
there has been no registration of the marriage. | 

“Consider the marriage situation as ıt exists 
in Russia to-day. It is literally possible to 
marry a girl on Monday gnd divorce her on 
Tuesday: no question of alimony is involved, 
except when there are dependent children, And 
what is the result of this freedom? There is an 
appalling number of these casual week-end 
marriages. From such unions, obviously, have 
come the suits of the 100,000 abandoned wives, 
and the 90,000 women who could not find a man 
to acknowledge paternity of their child. In these 
nearly 200,000 cases, the men did not avail 
themselves of the divorce courts. They simply 
walked off. The 18,000 who apparently did go 
through the formality of getting a divorce evaded 
the responsibility of contributing to the support of 
their children.” 


The Soviet Russian form of Communism, | as 
Mr. Malkus explains it, has no place for the family. 
Men and women, except for some concession to 
biological facts that pot even Communism can 
ignore, have equal rights and obligations. A 
hushand is not required to support his wife, and 
is only jointly responsible for the support of the 
children. The woman is expected to provide. 
Little value is placed on her work in the home; 
she must be a worker Outside the home. To 


go on: 

“This breaking up of family ties, under the 
Soviet theory of ideal relations between the sexes, 
frees the woman from ‘economic slavery.’ It wipes 
out her status in the bourgeois family life as a 
‘chattel of the man’. It makes the only bond 
between husband and wife one of mutual affection 
and a decent feeling of responsioility. That ıs the 
theory in a nutshell. 

“But tae fact is something else entirely. The 
idealistic laws as outlined, failed, it seems at least, 
to give freedom to 208,000 women last year. On 
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the contrary, these same women were burdened 
with small children and abandoned to starve. By 
such a costly process is family life being broken 
up. As a means of making workers out of women, 
however, it has certain virtues. The abandoned 
women will be forced to work to support them- 
selves and their off-spring. The marriage laws 
have accomplished this much: That they have 
freed woman from man’s domination is not so 
clearly apparent. 


“Any one who has made the most casual 
examination of the statements of the Soviet leaders 
can reach no conclusion except that which is 
forced on him—that the aim is the definite des- 
truction of the family, and that the method is to 
make family life difficult through economic organi- 
zation, to destroy the recognized safeguards of the 
family. and to stifle the ambitions that have made 
the family the impelling force in all progress as 
far back as tae memory of man goes.” 


The Literary Digest. 


? 


Miss Anna May Wong 


The famous Chinese film actress, who has 
recently made a big success in the screen version 
of “Mr. Wu,” which naturally was a play “right 
into her hands,” and glso in a mystery play called 
“The Green Parrot.” She has been one of the most 
intriguing figures at Hollywood for some years past, 
and, it is said, is coming to London to appear in 
a British-made film, the name of which has not 
been disclosed. 


The Tatler 





Miss Anna May Wong 
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_[ Books_in_ the 
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wer, the 


ENGLISH 


MODERN INDIA—IĪTS PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION : 
By V. H. Rutherford, MA, MB. (Cantab). 
Published by the Labour Publishing Company Lid. 
38, Great Ormond Street, London W. C. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 268 pages. 


This little volume does great credit to the 
author whose name was a household word in 
India in the days of the Anti-partition agitation 
when Lord Morley was Secretary of State for 


ollowing languages will be no 

alayalam, sy al A riya, Por 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of mag DEE ener school and co 
receipt of books received for review will not be acknowledged 


ticed: Assamese, Bengali, English, French „German, 


Nepali, Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi, Sindhi 

, addresses, ete., will not be noticed. 

, nor any queries relating thereto answered. 

Sateen to the Assamese 
ng 


wage of the books. No 


India. He was one of the small band of English- 
men who befriended India in her trials during 
that period. The present volume shows how the 
author has kept up his interest in Indian affairs 
and has embodied in the volume his mature 
judgment on Sritish administration in India. 

_ The book consists of 15 chapters besides an 
introduction which beautifully summarises the 
scope of the work. It is worthwhile quoting the 
names of tke chapters, which are as follows :— 
Mahatma Gandhi, Co-operation in the councils, 


e text-books and their 
The 
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The Constitution of India, How the People Live, 
Remedies for Poverty, Agriculture and the 
Remedy for Poverty, Indianisation, Labour and 
Trade Union, Emigration and  Over-population, 
Public Health and, War against Disease, Public 
Health and Prohibition, Education, Indian States, 
British Imperial Excesses for delaying Self- 
Government for IndiaThe Political Situation. A 
mere perusal of these head lines will show that 
there could not be a better enumeration of the 
burning problems of Indian politics than that con- 
tained in these head lines. |The treatment of the 
theme under each chapter is simply enthralling 
and the most ardent Indian nationalist could not 
have better put his case before the bar of humanity 
than what ‘he author has done in this little 


volume. The publication of the volume at the 
present juncture is most opportune. India’s 
enemies are all busy doing their worst to 


retard the progress of India towards self-govern- 
ment in all possible ways. At such a time Indian 
nationalists must put forth their best efforts in 
presenting India’s case before the world. Other- 
wise judgment will go by default, 

The line of attack. chosen by the author is 
that of the Indian nationalist. No one anxious to 
usher in a new order of things could take any 
other. At the very, outset, the author explains 
that his object in writing this book “is to right 
Great Britain in the eyes of India and of the 
world by prevailing upon my countrymen to 
grant complete self-government to India” and 
roceeds to add in the very next sentence that 
‘by denying self-government to one-fifth of the 
human race we lay ourselves open to the charge 
of being the greatest barrier to freedom an 
progress in the world.” 

About the Montagu reforms the _author says 
that “instead of conferring responsible govern- 
ment upon India, they strengthened and con- 
solidated the powers of the British bureaucracy 
behind sham Parliaments.” The outbursts _ of 
communal strife are due according to him to the 
“communal electorates” in the reforms. All the 
promises of the British Government , about 
“responsible Gov rnment” and “Partnership” are 
according to him mere sham and dishonest. He 
quotes in this connection the classical words of 
Lord Lytton when he wrote “we all know that 
these claims and expectations never can or will 
be fulfilled. We have to choose between prohibit- 
ing them and cheating them and we have chosen 
the least straightforward course. Since I am 
writing confidentially I do not hesitate to say 
that both the Government of England and of 
India appear to me up to the present moment 
unable to answer satisfactorily the, charge of 
having taken every means in their power of 
breaking to the heart the words of promise they 
had uttered to the ear.” Every day unfortunately 
brings new fulfilment of i 
Regarding the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment the author says:—“The mere fact that 
Lord Birkenhead, the arch-conspirator of rebeliion 
in Ulster, is, Secretary of State for India where 
‘patriotism’ isa crime, punishable at law, proves 
His Majesty’s Government to be ‘dfshonest’ and 
‘illogical’, unless Mr. Baldwin appointed him with 
the definite intention to lead Indians out of bondage 
to the promised land of Self-Government.” 

Regarding Imperialism the author’s memarks are 


these old words! - 
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still more poignant, “Clothed in self-righteous- . 
ness, our besetting sin, we strut like Pharisees 
over the imperial stage and thank God that we are 
not like other Imperialists—Greeks, Romans, and 
Huns (ancient and modern). A little sober think- - 
ing might suggest to us that we are greater 
sinners against a world of peace and goodwill 
than our imperial brothers the Greeks, Romans 
and Huns, for they had not. the advantage of the 
light and lessons to mankind which flow from 
Calvary, the French and the Russian Revolutions,” 
Says the writer and proceeds to add: “Living in 
glass-houses we denounce German and Austrian 
Imperialists for doing in Alsace-Lorraine and 
Italy what we do on a bigger scale in India, 
Egypt and elsewhere,” ae ah: 

The chapter on ‘Gandhi’, which is a beautiful 
summary of the political situation in India from 
the time the Mahatma entered Indian_ politics up 
to date, ends with the following inspiring words, 
“The second chapter (the chapter on “Indian 
Politics”) ended, according to his enemies, the British 


Imperialists, in failure, to which conclusion even 
some of his bellicose friends in the National 
Congress subscribed. As Mr. Llyod George 


would say, he failed to “deliver the goods”, he 
failed to deliver India from the British yoke. 
Some day some historian writing in ‘How India 
fought for Freedom’ with more enlightenment and 
longer vision than Imperial weathercocks _ will 
relate that Gandhi won a great moral victory 
over the British Empire; that, he shewed to the 
world that Indian civilization with its gospel of 
non-violence, sacrifice, and peace eis higher than 
British civilization with its doctrine of the sword, 
might is right and exploitations of weak nations 
by physically stronger nations ; that he awakened 
the sou! of India from the sleep of slavery so 
that it will never sink back again under foreign 
thraldom, and that he influenced worid opinion © 
so strongly that the British people must react 
quickly to it and grant his country the inalienable 
right to govern itself” = in 

All aspiring young nationalist politicians should 
read this book and know the other side of the 
shield. B. C. 


Kroporkin’s REVOLUTIONARY Pampaiets: By Peter 
Kropotkin. Edited with Introduction by Roger N. 
Baldwin. Vanguard Press, New York City, pp. 
307. Price 60 cents. 


Born a Prince of Czarist Russia, Peter Kropotkin 
became a_ noted scientist, and then forsook his 
class and his profession and became the foremost 
leader of communist-anarchism. With his mighty 
pen he dissected society, exerting tremendous in- 
fluence upon all intellectual classes of his day— 
scientists, intellectuals, and working men and 
women. He wrote nine serious and important 
volumes on the social sciences, but it was through 
his pamphlets—printed cheaply that workers jn 
every European land, as well asin Chin: and 
Japan could read them—that he exerted the 
greatest influence. All his pamphlets, except four, 
which have been published in the English language, 
have now been compiled in this volume. There is 
also an appendix containing his famous article on 
Anarchism written for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
an article treated most objectively and forming a 
very excellent reference for those who wish a bfief 
resume of the history and principles of the whole 
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movement, The volume is so arranged that a 
E picture of Kropotkins teachings may 
e had. a 

The volume includes pamphlets on’ The Spirit of 
Revolt ; on Anarchism: its Basis and Principles ; 
Anarchist morality; Anarchism, its Philosophy and 
Ideals ; Modern Science and Anarchism : Law an 
Authority: Prisons and’ Their Moral Influence on 
Prisoners: Revolutionary Government; and the 
Russian Revolution and the Soviet Government. 

One of the wost important pamphlets in the 
volume is his “Appeal to the Young”, which is 
ever fresh and young, and which has moved 
-countless thousands òf intellectual professional 
youth. It was written especially for the intellec- 
tuals, and in his preface he takes it for granted 
that his reader is a young man or woman who 
has studied a trade or a science for several years 
at.thd cost of society, and that he or she has not 
done this in order to use this training as an in- 
strument of plunder or.gain; that the man “must 
be depraved indeed and utterly cankered by vice 
who has not dreamed that one day he would apply 
his intelligence, his abilities, his knowledge to help’ 
on. the enfranchisement of those who to-day grovel 
in misery and in ignorance.” 

Those who wish to have some knowledge of 
what Anarchism really is, instead of depending 
upon the ignorant references in the. daily press 
and government reports. could gain much by 
reading this volume. They will learn quickly 
enongh that an Anarchist is not aman with a 
bomb in one pocket and a dagger in the other, but 
aman who holds toa certain social system of 
co-operation an@ mutual aid as a life’s principle. 
A principle which wil enable thousands of work- 
ing men and women (such as Sacco and Vanzetti J, 
or intellectuals and scientists of which Kropotkin 
was a type, to give up a life of ease and luxury, 
or to face death, is not a principle to be lightly 
treated. One does not say “be an Anarchist”, but 
one does have the duty of urging, in the words of 
Goethe: “Light, more light !” 


Tne Stopy or Musicin Grrmany: Edited by 
Karl Kiesel and Ernst Otto Thiele: Published by 
the University Department of the North Herman 
Lloyd in collaboration with the Union of German 
Students of Music, 1927. Berlin, Margaretenstr. 10. 
66 pp. Price not given. 


The most complete volume about the study of 
music In Germany, which has appeared,in the 
volume under review. It is _ very beautifully 
produced, with illustrations, and with every kind 
of information which a student, desirous of 
studying music in Germany, should know. There 
are chapters on The Concert in. Germany, Musical 
Festivals, The New Era in Music, Latest 
Developments of the Science of Music in Germany, 
The Voice of the Teacher,” Musical Science 
at the German Universities, The Study of the 
History of Music, the German Conservatories, 
Young Germany’s, Musical Movement, German 
Opera, Opera Staging, The Berlin Collection of 
Musical Instruments, and a Musical Journey through 
Germany. At the end of the volume are compelte 
lists, with addresses, of all the musical universities 
of Germany, of important State. Municipal and 
private music schools, of the institutes of music at 
the various Universities, of institutions devoted -` 
to church and school music, important music. 
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libraries, leading opera houses, and the cost of 
living and of study of.music in Germany. Every 


. (uestion that a student of music might ask is here 
_ answered, 


The volume gives some idea of the part played 
by music in the life ofthe German people. ‘this 
role is tremendous, for .he Germans are a people 
who have produced most of the great composers, 
and to-day in Germany every child is brought up 
in an atmosphere in which musicis cultivated. The 
musical festivals at the birthplaces of the great 
composers, are yearly events in Germany—for 
instance, the Beethoven Festival in Bonn, the 
Wagner, Brahms and iPfitzner festivals in. Munich, 
the Mozart festival in Salzburg. These festivals, 
as well as the cultivation of music amongst the 
masses, keeps alive the traditions by which music 
is not an amusement of the selected few, but an 
integral part of the life of the common_pecple. We 
can easily compare Germany with England and 
America to see the role played by musie. Hoagland 
is known as “the land without music,” or at best 
of very mediocre music. In America there are 
two opera houses. But in Germany there are some 
sixty opera houses, dozens of -philharmonia 
orchestras, untold numbers of choruses composed 
of workingmen and women, as well as men and 
women from other classes. The revival of old 
German folk songs, and later the cultivation of the 
classics, is an integral part of the German youth. 
movement. : . : 

Those who wish more detailed information 
should write for the volume under review, It is 
in the English language. 


_Passinc. Taroucn Germany: Published by Dr. 
Kiesel, Berlin, Margaretensir. 10. 160 pp. 


_ This is an exceptionaliguide for English-speaking 
visitors touring Germany. The English is of a 
very high order, and the volume_ is published to 
give travellers a more complete idea of Germany 
than they get in ordinary guide-books. Attention 
is drawn to cultural and educational institutions 
and in this way an attempt. is made to give the 
visitor more than a sight-seeing view of Germany. 
All the important historical places are, of course, 
described, all the beautiful points for sight-seeing 
are given, but the volume also gives us historical 
sketches of places and personalities. The book is 
illustrated with very excellent photographs and 
lithographs. p'a 


Toe Hivin Reticion Dors : By Morrison I. 
Swift. The Liberty Press. Boston--1927, $ 2.00. 


This is a poor performance of a propagandist 
who has lost his mental balance through racial 
prejudice and racial hatred. It is neither a 
thoughtful nor a thought-provoking work and as 
such does not deserve any serious ` criticism. (The 
author thinks that the main tenet of Christianity is 
“love”. Christ was an Asiatic and the Asiatic doctrine 
of love has been the cause of all mischief to the world. 
It emerged in Asia several centuries after the 
first initiation of Intelligence by the Greeks, nearly 
twenty-five centuries ago. Love is Asiatic in 
essence, while intelligence is European! Love 
turns evolution into.retrogression and degeneration, 
The way of solation is through intelligence. The 
Christian doctrine of the brotherhood of all men 
is a direct corollary, of the doctrine .of the 
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supremacy of love. The'acceptance_ of Christianity 
implies the acceptance of the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of all men and that implies the giving 


of unrestricted advantage to Jews and Chinese in. 


America, which would ultimately mean the prepon- 
derance of these Asiatic races in America and the 
estruction of American civilisation. America, 
therefore, needs a subgtitute for, Christianity and 
the Church. “Were Christians thus Christianised, 
all immigration bars would be thrown aside, and 
since China is the most populous and prolific 
oriental people with Japan her equal in fecundity, 
successive tidal waves of these two_ populations 
would inundate America”. It would mean not 
only the de-Christianisation of all Christians but 
also the dying, of the white race on the North 
American continent, and then in Europe. In five 
out of the ten chapters of the book the author 
gives vent to his hatred and jealousy of _ the 
ewish people in the most shameless, selfish, 
uncivil and brutal manner. Race hatred can hardly 
be manifested in a bitterer form. The author 
hates Christ, because he was a Jew, and. hates 
Christianity, because of its doctrine of love and 
universal brotherhood, which, in his opinion, had 
soitened the minds of _the Americans in allowing 
the-Jews and.other orientals to stay and ply their 
trade in America, : 


In the first chapter of the book, the author 
says that, the watchword of the Asiatic religion of 
hristianity is love, whereas “intelligence”, which 
was first discovered in Greece, is the watchword 
of modern civilisation. He then continues to show 
the evil effects of love divorced from intelligence 
and the superiority of intelligence. But though he 
claims himself to be an apostle of intelligence, he 
does not show this noble quality to such an extent 
as to discern the common fact that there is ro 
natural opposition, between love and intelligence 


and that if love divorced from intelligence is the - 


source of many superistitions, intelligence without 
love would not only be unable to exert any 
constructive influence on, society, but might as 
well destroy every fabric of civilization. The 
primary stages of the effect of French enlighten- 
ment in the French revolution and the manufacture 
in our day of weapons of war of ever-increasing 
destructive power may be pointed out as an 
illustration of this fact. Love and intelligence are 
both to be regarded as the two legs of the pro- 
gressive march of civilisation and either of them 
without the other might make a lame society slip 
down on the downward path of degradation and 
ruin. 

s iithe author is ignorant of the great wisdom 
and learning of the ancient Indians long before 
the intellectual career of the Greeks, why does he 
say that before the Greeks no one dreamed of the 
powers of tmitellect? He never heard of the 
Hindus, the Egyptians and the Chinese! “Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread”, But such 
bold rushes are almost becoming an Amerinan 
virtue. Not to speak of this Mr. Swift, even a 
professor like Mr. Thilly_ of the Cornell University 
says in his History of Philosophy (New York, 
1914, p. 3), “A universal history of philosophy 
would include the philosophies of all peoples. 
Not all peoples, however, have’ ‘produced real 
systems of thought, and the speculation of only a 
few can be said to have had a history. Many do 
not rise beyond the mythical stage Even the 
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theories of oriental peoples, the Hindus, Egyptians. 
Chinese, consist in the main, of mythological and 
ethical doctrines, and are not thoroughgoing 
systems of thought. They .are shot through with 
poetry and, faith.” The Americans seem to have 
passed their laws of immigration not only against 
world immigration but also against world 
knowledge. American knowledge for America, 
Texas science for Texas. This immigration law 
forbidding free competition with the people of 
the world, this artificial insulation of knowledge 
and activity will gradually bring America down' 
on the sloping hill of culture. Yankee ignorance 
ig sometimes as colossal as -Yankee dollars are - 
plentiful. ; 

S. N. DASGUPTA: 


A Pacranr or Inpa: By <Adoif Waley, Pp. X+: 
556. (Constable & Co. 1927). Price 15s. neit . 


This ig a history of India from the invasion 
of Alexander the Great to the death of . Aurangzib 
(1707 a.v.), But it differs from all other histories 
of our country by concentrating attention ‘solely 
on the great personalities and ages and rigidly 
omittirg all minor characters and incidents. which- 
make Indian history so distracting to the reader. 
The author’s aim was “that the actors in this 
Pageant should, , wherever possible, speak for 
themselves in their own words as handed down 
by ancient tradition or as revealed by the 
historians of those days.” And he has succeeded 
in making the’ reader see the great epochs of 
Indian history like a moving scene. His narrative 
is eminently attractive and the makers of India’s 
history certainly ive in his pages, instead of being 
mere names and shadows. “The human element 


of history has been specially emphasised and 
illustrated by frequent resort to sources like 
Jahangir’s autobiography, the translations in 


Elliot and Dowson, Akbarnamah, besides Tod’s 
Rajasthan, Sarkar’s Aurangxib and Shivaji, &c. 
Naturally ` Mr. Waley has produced the best 
results in his- five long chapters on the Great 
Mughals, because ` here the materials are _ most 
abundant and the heroes most striking. But in 
doing “the graphic”, he has sacrificed. depth and 
accuracy. The people and the economic: aspect of 
history were probably deliberately excluded by 
him, as a writer concerned with the heroes 
only. Hence, this work should not be judged 
by comparison with the regular type of histories. 
-In a work covering such an enormous length 
of time. and containing so many hundreds of 
proper names, mistakes’ are to be expected in a 
writer whois admittedly not a specialist. But 
Mr. Waley, in bis fondness for picturesque touches, 
has not exercised his critical faculty sufficiently, so 
that truth and fiction, contemporary official records 
and modern romances jostle together in many of 
his.pages, and incline serious students to look 
askance at this book. ee 
We note afew of the numerous errors In-it. 
Page 4, the discoveries at Mohenjn Daro were 
made by Mr. Banerji and at Harappa by D. R. 
Sabani. P.17, Chanakya was not a minister of 
Dhanananda. P. 24, the temple of Bodh Gaya does 
not “still remain in Buddhist hands.” -P. 37, were. 
there Rajputs-in the Sunga period (cirea 130 B.C,).?2 
P.57, Sakuntala was not a Brahman girl, but “fit 
to be married toa Kshatriya” as Kalidas says. 
P.62, the origin of the Malava era is wrongly given. 
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P. 126, Sangagota disguises the name Sampukia. 
P. 164, Marwar mistranslated as “the Region of 


Death.” P. 228 and elsewhere Singram Singh should - 


P. 249 footnote, Guru does 
not mean guardian, but religious preceptor, P. 357 
xer means below. 415 the Boughton myth is 
repeated. P.414 the Emperor’s court chronicler 
tells a different tale of Jahanara’s burning. - 

425, Shuja was the second (not eldest) son of 
the Emperor (asour author admits on p. 434). There 
is no proof of Shuja having embraced the Shia 
religion ; even Aurangzib never accused him of 
heresy. P. 437, the story of the duping of Murad 

‘is opposed to the extant state papers. P. 462, the 
guards did not behead Sulaiman Shukoh, but he 
was poisoned to death. P. 464, Aurangzib did not 
“forbid music or singing throughout the empire,” 

‘but only at Court. P. 469, repeats the myth of a 
daughter of Aurangzib (Zinat this time, instead of 
Zeb) having fallen in Jove with Shivaji in 1666. 

.. 470, Shivaji was under suveillance for 3 months 


be Sangram Singh. 


(aot four). P. 488 the negotiations between Shivaji’ 


and Vyankoji are correctly described in the English 
and French Factory Records, which contradict the 
tradition quoted from Parasnes and Kincaid here. 
P. 505, Prince Akbar did not go to Panhala fort, 


nor was he lodged at Parli (but at a small village - 


named Pali, east of Bombay island). P. 525 Pam 
Nayak died when ona visit to Atrangzib soon 
after the fall of Bijapur. The myriads of Marathas 
assembled at Raigarh at the coronation of Shivaji 
must have shouted in Marathi and not in Hindi 
(Maharaj kij ai). À 


+ 
Naya Farnavis, Lire or: By A. Macdonald, 
reprinted with an aulbiographical memoir. With 
an introduction by HG. Rawlinson. 5. Illustrasions. 
Oxford University Press, Rs. 6 Š 


„ This life of the great Maratha statesman was 
compiled from original MSS., family records, and 
verbose conversations with the relatives and 
personal: attendants of Nana Farnavis,” by 
Captain Macdonald in 1851. . The original edition, 
of which only 250 copies. were printed, is now 
very scarce and costly, and the Oxford University 
has very wisely added this work to its series of 
reprints of rare India books, and enriched the 
reprint by adding Briggs’ translation of the 
autobiographical memoir of the early life of the 
Nana (the Marathi text of which has been printed 
in the Kavyetchas- Sangraha). 

The illustrations are all new, and incomparably 
superior to’ the wretched lithographs (done in 
Bombay) of the first edition. The paper and 
printing are admirable. 


Teer, Past anp Present: By Six Charles Bell, 
cheap ed, pp. XII+326, with_40 illustrations 
i 2 Ns Oxford University Press, 1927. Price 

s. net- 

Dir, Charles Bell was British Political Repre- 
sentative in, Tibet for ten years, 1908-1918, and a 
personal friend of the Dalai Lama. The opportu- 
nities that he had of securing accurate information 
about the country and _ personally observing it. 
were unrivalled, and this very useful account of 
the country, the people, their history and relations 
with other states, has become the standard work 
on Tibet. It is further embellished with a narra- 
tive: of the British mission to whasa, the Dalai 
Lama’s visit to India, the Simla Conference (1914), 
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and Sir Charles Bell’s own suggestion as to British 
policy. He loves the people and has compressed a 
fund of information, into this volume, without, 
however, impairing its readableness. The appen- 
dices contain the texts of important treaties, In- 
scriptions, &c. This cheap edition ought to be in 
the hands of all who arè interestéd in this little- 
known land. X. 


Parer Currency rinna : By B. B. Das Gupta, 
M. A., PRAD., B. Se. (Econ), Lond „with a Foreward 
by Prof. J. C. Coyajee. Published. by the Calewtia 
University, 1927, pp. XVHI+ 332. j 


_ The subject of Indian currency and finance is 
highly technical one and the many thorny 
problems brought into light-in the course of recent 
discussions of the last Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance demonstrated, not for the first 
time, the need of a special work dealing with 
the paper currency. The book under _ notice 
supplies this want and the author of if, Dr. 
Das Gupta, deserves the gratitude of all students 
of Indian economics and those engaged in currency 
controversies for having, for the first time, singled 
out the whole theory and system of Indian paper 
currency for a clear analytic treatment, shorn 
of the many non-economic issues that rightly or 
wrongly have been allowed to clod it, But his 
critical examination of the present position and 
theory of Indian paper currency is preceded by 
an account of its development so that we get 
for the first time a study, of the problem in its 
proper historical perspective. The book is divided 
into two parts. The first part contains 4 
description of the system of paper currency as 
it existed before 1861, the year when the business 
of issuing notes passed from the banks to the 
Government of the country. In the second part 
the author traces the. growth of the system from 
1861 to the present times, and in the course of it 
he makes a critical examination of the recommen- 
dations. of the Hilton-Young Commission. The 
suggestions he makes are marked by a balanced 
and sound judgment and deserve; careful 


- consideration, 


There are three appendices giving the Paper 
Currency Acts of 1861 and of 1923 and 1925 and 
extracts from the Curency Bill of 1927. There are 
oe oom bibliographies—one for each part of 

e book. - ‘ 


Honored Per Cent Innan, By ©. G. Shah, 
Price As, 6 New Era Series, pp. IV and 57. 

The “hundred per cent, Indian” is the proto- 
type of the “hundred per cent, American’—the 
bigoted nationalist, who in order to achieve a 
perfect unalloyed patriotism rejects all foreign 
goods, whether cultural or commercial. It is the 
mentality of such a type that thegauthor exposes 
and criticizes in his closely reasoned and powerful 
essay. But when our author identifies the psychology 
of such a type with that of Mahatma Gandhi and 
thinks that Mahatmaji’s philosophy idealises a 
narrow patriotism, we beg, not to differ from him, 
but just to suggest that he is perhaps—we may be 
wrong—a little wide of the mark. It is so easy 
to misundergtand great men. 


. Artas Witt Anp Ibra : By C. Jinarajadasa, 
Vice-President of the Theosophical Society, Theoso- 
magal ; Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 1927, 
pp. j e 
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A small pamphlet containing six discourses 
on art in the clear and charming style characteristic 
of the author. Hs 


Pontty AND POLITICAL 
Chandra Bandopadhyrya 
Price Rs. 8. Publish- 
Co. 15, College Square, 


Devetopment or Hixov 
Tarorres: By Narayan 
M.A. Part I. pp. X+327, 
ed by R. Cambray & 
Calcutta, 1927, 


The author has already. established his repu- 
tation by publishing a series of studies on -the 
political and economic life of the ancient Hindus. 
His “Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India” 
and his “Kautilya” have demonstrated his capacity 
for patient analysis of historical data as well as 
that for comprehensive generalisation, In the 
present work he surveys the socio-political evolu- 
tion of the Hindus from the dim prehistoric past 
down to the establishment of the, centralised 
monarchy under the Mauryas. As is inevitable in 
such a broad survey, the author is obliged to 
state briefly or dispose of summarily many com- 
plicated_ problems that challenged the attention of 
ns predecessors in the same field of research. 
But comiñg out of the rather dangerous_speculative 
zones of Indo-European and Aryo-Dravidian history, 
the author makes a Jaudable attempt to recons- 
truct the political life of the, ancient Hindus 
out of the surer data contained in the Vedic, the 
post- Vedic and the Epic literature. He evokes our 
admiration by his painstaking citations. of original 
‘texts as well as by his healthy historical scepti- 
cism which refuses to be dazed by the ee 
parallelisms with the Western political history. 
“It is often difficult”, says the writer, “to render 
the ideas expressed by words of Indian vocabulary 
by using similar ones from the terminology of the 
West. The word Polity, for instance, never 
connotes the ideas contained in the word Rashira 
and it is doubtful whether the Rajya can be safely 
rendéred into English by the. word Siate” This 
historical _ sanity characterises the works of 
Bandyopadhyaya and makes them eminently useful 
for the students who are entering the field. His 
grasp of the ethnological and anthropological 
significance of many rituals lends to his studies 
an additional interest. His mtensive study of the 
various tribes and tribal constitutions of ancient 
India and his co-ordination of the data of the 
= Brahmana literature with those of the Great 

Epics. make this first part of his survey specially 
valuable. His development of the idea of Dharma, 
of elective loyalty. of king as “the moral-guardian 
of the community” and such other items make his 
book eminently readable and interesting. We 
recommend it to the students of Indology and of 
comparative politics. 


R. S 


Manv’s Lanp anb Trape Laws: By R. S. 
vanai Ayyar, B. A, Higginbothams, Madras. 
7. 


' New. discoveries upset ' periodically. the 
academic stomach of some scholars. Here is a 
case in point. The Sumerian hypothesis of Hall 
was backed by the wild conjecture of Waddell 
connecting “the Phoencians_ of, the 50th century 
B. C, with the"Indo-Sumero-British (!) Confederacy 
of Central Asia” and identifying them with the 
Panchalas of Mahabharta! YThis Waddellian 
revelation threw Mr. Ayyar into ẹ paroxysm 
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of historical. speculation. and he ended by 
discovering in his turn that the “Code of 
Manu_ is essentially Sumerian in origin and was 
compiled from the same source as king 
Hamumurabi’s Code of Babylon, the Assyrian Code 
and. the Hattic Code of Cappadocia,” We would 
request the learned author to condescend to leave 
for a while the superoal haights of Samerology. 
and read Manu’s Code, Mahabharata, Ramayana, 
Arthashastra, etc, in the originals and not in the 
English translations. That may help him to form 
oe ideas about “Manu’s Land and Trade 
aWS. | 


Tue RELIGION anp PHILOSOPHY or THE VEDA AND 
UpantsHaps: By Arthur Berriedale Keith. Po. 
XVUI+688. Price 4595h. Harvard. Oriental 
Series. Vols. 31 and 32. 


These two sumptuous volumes embody the 
researches of Prof. Keith into the Samhita-Brabmana 
strata ‘of Indian culture. The manuscript was 
ready for print as early as 1916 (June), but the 
gods of the European politicalOlympus frowned and 
the book could not go to the press till as late as 
June 1924! The British politicians were too 
much engrossed with “Imperial concerns” to think 
of the culture of India, especially of the dim 
Vedic ages ! So Prof. Keith had to wait and wait 
till Prof. Lanman arranged to publish . these 
volumes in his memorable Harvard Oriental Series. 
The comment of Prof. Keith is significant. 

- "ane Some share of the blame must fall on the 
deplorably inadequate provision made for Sanskrit 
research in this (Edinburgh), University, as the 
result in part of public indifference, in part of 
the many insistent demands*on strictly limited 
academic resources. It is deeply to be regretted 
that British’ opinion should be so heedless of the 
duty of contributing to the investigation of the 
ancient civilisation of -a land whence Britain has 
received so much of her power and wealth.” 

That such a renowned scholar should be 
forced to seek the hospitality of an American 
publishing board is no doubt a case of “Inexcusa- 
ble neglect” and is symptomatic of the progres- 
sive invasion of the spirit of material exploitation 
of’ India without reference to her rich cultural 
legacies. What a retrogression from the days of 
Sir William Jones, Colebrooke and Alexander 
Cunningham ! 

The two volumes are condensed summaries of 
practically the entire mass of discussions on Vedic 
antiquities. The language, race and superstitions, 
the cults. rituals, and speculations of the, Vedic 
Indians have been described and tested in the 
light of Comparative Philology, Mythology and 
Religion. The main sections of the book discuss 
the natnre of the Gods and Demons-of the Veda, 
the Vedic Ritual and the Philosophy of the Veda. 
The treatment, as is characteristic of Prof. Keith, 
is exhaustive with up-to-date references so that 
if any one finds it inconvenient to accept the 
reading of the author he may form his indepen- 
dent judgment by consulting the original sources. 
In spite of arather summary treatment of individual 
theories and isolated topics, this book of Prof. 
Keith will stand as the most complete and up-to- 
date compendium of Vedic lore in the Eaglish 
language. Hight important appendices help the 
readers to follow the latest speculation into -the 
age of the Avesta and the Rigveda, the Indo- 
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Enropean fire cult, the cremation and burial and. 
specially the Dravidian element in Indian thought. 
The Harvard Oriental Series, under its devoted 
editor Prof. Lanman., has spared no pains to 
make the book a model_for oriental publication. 
An exhaustive general and Sanskrit index enhances 
the value of the book, which should be in the 
hands of every stadent of Indology. ese 


Toe Cumpren’s Lire or Jrsus (In tae Breue’s 
own Worps): Arranged by Arthur Mee: Hodder 
and Stoughton Ltd, London .. 


In the present volume the life history of Jesus 
has been traced not from historical sources or 
ocuments, but from the Bible itself. Ia a word, 
the Bible has been re-arranged in a way suitable 
and pleasant to the children. The words and 
Style of the Bible have been kept intact. 
The arrangement is so skilful and nice, without 
the slightest injustice to fhe Biblical text, that 
the book attracts the reader at a glance and 
extorts admiration. It is profusely illustrated, 
and the illustrations are fine. The get-up also is 
nice, We are confident, the book will be highly 
liked and appreciated by children. 


_ Seur-Kwownience: By Swami Abhedananda. 
Published by Brahmachari Santia Chaitanya. 
Ramkrishna Vedanta Society, Caleutia. 


Enunciation of the knowledge of the true self is 
the theme of the volume. To know one’s self is a 
very difficult thing, and the author helps the 
reader to overgome that difficulty by looking at 
self from different view-points. It will serve as a 
guide-book for those® who strive for self-develop- 
ment and a true understanding of human nature, 


P. Sen-Gupta. 


_ BENGALI 


Dorati: By Ramendu Dutt. 
Messrs Guradas Chatterji & Sons, 
wallis Street, Calcutta. 


This is a book of short stories. The author is 
a young writer ; but his poems and stories bear 
märk of his literary talents. The stories in the 
volume before us are simple, clear and quite good 
in style. They afford a very pleasant reading. 


To be had of 
203-1-1 Corn- 


Swamt Greta: By Purnananda Swami. 
Collected and arranged by Shinakrishna Dutta, B. A. 
Barendra Library, 204 Cornwallis Street, Caleutta. 
Price as 10. 


This is a book on spiritual, tunics. It will be 
valuable to those who are interested in matters 


religious. 
wu P. Sen-Gupta. 


Visva-BHARATT PUBLICATIONS 
We have received the following neatly got-up 
volumes of Tagore’s works. published hv Rai Saheb 
Jagadananda Rav from the isva-Bharati 
Granthalaya 217 Cornwallis St, Calcutta. . 
Bauara— Third Edition, pp. 117. — Price 


Re 1-12 as. i 
2. Dısau BHOLANATH pp, 86, Price Re. I 


i { 


k 


(Pages 132+84+ 26). 
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3, Mukur—Fourth dition, pp. 60. Price Six 
annas | 

4, Gora-—~Fourth Edition, pp. 649. Price Rs 3. 

5. Sancatan--Hirst Edition, pp. 385. Price I- 


as. 
These are all very well-known works of Tagore. 
The fourth is a book of Selections, 


on H. S. 


—— 


HIN DI-SANSKRIT 


JAINA Lyscriprions Part IE (containing Index of 
Places, Glossary of Nimes of Acharyas. &2): Collect- 
ed and compiled by Purin Chand Nihar MA. 
B. L, M. R S. Caleutia, 1927; price Rs. 5 


This is the second volume of Jaina inscriptions 
published by Mr. Puranchand Nahar, who has been 
doing yeoman’s service to the cause of Jaina epl- 
graphy by making accessible to the student of 
Jaina epigraphy and history the vast material 
hidden in temples. The present volume contains 
the transcripts in Nagari characters of L111 epigraphs 
taken from 86 places so far apart as Rangpur in the 
east to Barmer in Marwar in the west and from 
Delhi in the north to Malda in the south. As ithe 
oldest of the transcribed inscriptions dates back 


- only from the ninth century A. D., and the vast 


bulk- of the inscriptions refer themselves to the 
16th century A. D. and later dates, the antiquarian 
interest of the collection is strictly limited 
and the compiler cannot therefore be blamed for 
not having illustrated the facsimiles or photographs 
of more than a few inscriptions. The fact that not 
more than a dozen of the inscriptions in the entire 
group of over 1100 inscriptions mostly on images 
are undated is an eloquent testimony to the chrono- 
graphical sense of the Jainas. The historical value 
is, however, not so great, as in most of the cases, 
the name of the ruling sovereign does not occur. 
The Nagari type used for the book: is of an 
antiquated character in which several letters not 
famillar to the reader frequently occur. Typogra- 
phical mistakes are considerable. One should have 
liked to see the correct reading of originals with 
amendations in brackets according to established 
epigraphical usage. The value of the book would 
have been’ enhanced if it were accompanied by 
explanatory notes and translation at least of the 
more important inscriptions. There is no_ list of 
plates, but the various indexes giving lists of place- 
names, lists of kings, lists of Gotras and Gachchhas 
or clans. of the acharyas and lay-worshippers are 
valuable. It is hoped that 4 critical general intro- 
duction, if possible in Eaglish, will be published 
at least along vith the last volume of the series. 
In that case, the general public will be able better 
to judge of the valne of the contribution of the 
Jainas to the history and culture of ancient India. 


K. N.-D. 


n NEPALI 


VIKRAMORVASI ° By Lt. Gen. Kaiser Shumsher 
Jung Bahadur Rana, K.B.E. 


Every language in the: early stages of its 
development has to enrich itself with translations 
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of classical masterpieces, and it augurs_ well for 
the future of Nepali literature, that Lt. Gen. 

aiser Shumsher Jung Bahadur Rana, K.B.E. the 
3rd son of H. H. the Maharaja of Nepal, has made 
his first debut in the field of letters with a 
Nepali translation of Kalidasa’s great drama, 
Vikramorvasi, 

t. Gen. Kaiser, a worthy son of a worthy 
father, is eminently fttted for the task he under- 
took. The success he has achieved in translating 
a great Sanskrit drama into his country’s vernacular 

: reflects no small credit on his literary acumen. 

A transiator’s taskis always difficult, for the 
translation, if it is made too literal, often fails to 
refain the spirit of the original. Gen. Kaiser, 
however, seems to have succeeded ina task in 
which many less gifted men would have failed. 
The chief merit of his work lies in the simplicity 
and elegance of his style, and in the avoidance of 
Sanskritic words, as far as possible. It is pleasant 
to find that the great poet hardly suffers at the 

t hands of his translator, whose principal aim seems 
to have been to enable his' readers to appreciate 
something of the grandeur and beauty of Kalidasa’s 
poetic style and thought. 

The story of the love of Pururavas and Urvasi 
which is the theme of the drama, is perhaps too 
well-known to need repetition here. Suffice it to 
say that out of the Pauranic legends and other 
mythological sources, Kalidas wrought this drama 
of infinite tenderness and pathos, dealing with the 
love of a gallant prince for a celestial nymph 
whom it falls to his lot to rescue from the clutches 
of a demon who was carrying her off. The love 
of the two souls is depicted in all its phases—the 
ecstasy of their longing fcr each other, the rapture 
of their union, the agony of their separation, and: 
finally, the consummation of their reunion on 
earth, and in heaven, effected through the power 
of love transforming the. human lover into a 
divinity. In the whole rangeof dramatic literature, 
there is hardly anything comparable to the frantic 
grief of Pururavas for his lady-love, who, without 
the former’s knowledge, had been changed into a 
vine. and for whom the lover moved heaven and 
earth, enquiring of every bird and beast, of every 
hill and dale, of her whereabouts (Act IV). It 
rec lls the heart-piercing lamentations of Ram 
Chandra for his beloved Sita, after she had been 
carried away by Ravana. l 

Such is the work, the translation of which by 
Gen. Kaiser has been a real service done to his 
country, being a welcome addition to the scanty 
literature extant in Nepali. If Gen. Kaiser’s book 
leads to greater appreciation of literature amongst 
his countrymen, as itis hoped it will, his labours 
in the fields of Parnassus will not have been 


altogether vain. | 
i Animesh Ch. Ray Choudhury. 


meei 


PERSIAN 


_ Mrrat-i-Aumapr:: By Ali Muhamad, Khan, 

Persian teat, vol. IT, edited by Prof. Sayyid Nawab 

Ali, with a Foreword by Jadunajh Sarkar. Gaek- 

wads Ba eee Series, Baroda. Pages vui+ 624. 
rice Rs. 12. 


The Gaekwad’s Government. has earned the 
titude of students of Indian historye by making 
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this extremely valuable account of Gujrat affairs 
from 1707 to 1760 A. D. available to the public. 
The author, Ali, Muhammad Khan, was the last 
diwan of the provines of Gujrat under Mughal rule 
(1747-1761) and an indefatigable collector of state 
papers, statistics and historical and topographical 
information of all kinds. The high value of the 
work is thus emphasised by Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar :— ; 

“From the reign of Akbar onwards, his book is 
unique among the Persian histories of India inas- 
much asthe author has incorporated in it the full 
texts of a very large number of official letters and 
orders of the Imperial Government [ of Delhi. ]-- 
Thus, the best raw materials of social and adminis- 
trative history have been preserved for us_by him... 
For the half century following the .death of 
Aurangzib, the Marat gives the fullest history---of 
that province. In fact, we have no such coniplete, 
graphic, and systematic account of that decline and 
fall [of the Mughal empire] in any other province, 

“The narrative history is supplemented by a 
second [really third] volume giving a very detailed 
topographical description of the province, the lives 
of its saints, au account of the official classes, their 
salaries and duties, and the administrative system 
in general. In short, the Mirat-1-Ahmadi is the 
only work of the class after Abul Fazl’s justly 
famous Ain-i-Akbari, as a source of accurate in- 
formation of diverse kinds relating to the Mughal 


empire.’ 
. Of the text the first_ volume (ending with the 
death of Aurangzib; 1707) and the third were 
lithogrephed in Bombay, but so wretchedly as to 
be “the despair and rage of serious students.” 
There seenis to have been An garlar edition of the 
entire work, lithographed at Palanpur more than 
forty _ years ago, but we have not been able to 
trace It. F 

Prof. Nawab Ali has here printed the second 
volume (covering the -eventful period froñ the 
death of Aurangzib to the Maratha annexation of 
Gujrat) at the excellent Baptist Mission Press of 
Calcutta. (Misprints in respect of dots and'diacri- 
tical marks have not been entirely avoided.) The 
first and third volumes, of the text are announced 
as in the course of printing and we shall welcome 
them heartily. x 

dhe 


HINDI = 


Prema Parna (or Tye Farn or Love):—a NOVEL : 
By Pandit Bhagawati Prasad Bajpeyi—Published 
by the Find: Pustak Bhandar, Laheria Sarai, Pages 
4+ 286, Price Rs. 2 only. 


Ramesh feels irresistibly attracted towards Tara, 
a cousin of his wife. This attraction increases 
when Tara becomes a widow—indeed it develope 
into an infatuation. The story, however, does no 
end in elopement, widow-remarriage or death. 
_ There are several things in the story which 
jar on one’s artistic sense. It is difficult to conceive 
of a young Hindu widow who talks of love in the 
way Tara does, and still remains so perfectly 
green and unsophisticated. From what we have 
seen of the two characters, Ramesh and Tara, we 
cannot reconcile ourselves to the solution arrived 
at by the author. Tara’s rebuff and Ramesh’s 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


transformation both seem strange,. unconvincing 
and unaccountable. ; : 

The author has hampered his story by his 
frequent disenssions on various topics—social and 
otherwise. We fail to understand why the editor 
of the Modern Review should have been brought 
in and taken to task for allotting so much of the 
space at his disposal to the writings of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. i 


Mrcuwapa _ Vanta: Translated from the Bengali 
by Madhupa. Published by Sahitya Sadan, Chirgaon, 
Jhansi Pp 190+290+13. Price 3-8. 


In -many respects it isa remarkable performance. 
It is true there is hardly anything original in the 
long introduction. but the author has laboriously 
compiled from different sources, all that is worth 
knowing about the life and ‘work of the poet. He 
has taken great pains to place before his readers 
a perfectly faithful and literal translation _of 
Michael Madhusudan Datta’s poem. He has, also 
done his hest to bring, out the force of the original 
verse in Hindi, 

Unfortunately he has attempted the impossible. 
Inspite of his best efforts we do not find in his 
version the unparallaled majesty and grandeur of 


the Bengali poem. In his anxiety to be literal he, 


has in many places violently twisted and tortured 
the Hindi Language so that it is with difficulty 
that we grasp the meaning. He has imparted 
force to the rhythm, but has not been able to 
avoid monotony. MB 


Sanerr Grraysati: (A book of notations of poems 
setio musice by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore): By Pandit 
Bhimrao Shastri. ® 


_Rabindranath’s Gitanjali has acquired a world- 
wide fame, but few outside Bengal know him as 
a musical composer of a very high order. Having 
drunk deep from the fountain of Oriental Music 
Dr. Tagore broke away_ from the shackles of con- 
vention which hampered progress and new creations 
in the domain of this fine art. The editor of this 
volume has rendered great service to the musical 
world outside Bengal by transcribing into Hindi 
notations accu:ate renderings of these immortal 
songs of the poet. Pandit Bhimrao Shastri is a 
professor of music of the Vishva-Bharati and 
during his long residence at Shantiniketan be took 
great pains in mastering Dr. Tagore’s songs, and 
the delicate subtleties of the tunes have been 
carefully preserved in the notations contained in 
this book. We recommend this volume to a!l who 
are Interested In music. D. T. 


VANAMALA : A collection of shori stories to which 
are appended two one-act plays : By Chandiprasad 
BA. Hridoyesha, Published by the Chand Office. 
Allahabad, pp 4+ 548; Price 3. 


It is refreshing in these days to find an author 
writing short stories without making any appeal 
to the lubricity of the readers. In all the ~ stories 
the author has maintained a dignified moral tone. 
As a matter of fact, in his anxiety to retain this 
ideal he has on many occasions sacrificed art. He 
seems to be too conscious ‘of his mission. Thus, 
some of his characters take to direct peaching, 
while some gush out into sentimental rant. The 
conversation even between husband and wife or 
mother and son is generally stilted and artificial. 
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Melodramatic and improbable | situations spoil the 
charm of some of his stories. His, defence of 
suicide in one of his stories is a study in fallacious 
reasoning, | ee 

The same faults appear in his plays. The effect 
of the first play has been completly marred by 
the final outburst of Shyama. The other play, 
Vinasha-lila, is sheer horror-mongering and go 
absolutely hopeless. ° 

The printing and general get-up of ithe book 
are excellent. 


VIDHAVA-VIVAHA-MMANSA: By Gangaprasad 
Unadhyaya, M. A: Published by the Chand Office, 
Allahabad. Pp 35+8+216. Price Rs. 3. 


Within a short space the author has collected 
a great mass of material to prove the necessity 
of widow-remarriage. Practically every argument 
that can be brought forward for widow-remarriage 
has been briefly and forcibly stated. Advocates 
of widow-remarriage will find it avery useful 
handbook. The book does not give a history of 
the agitation for widow-remarriage in India, which 
is a short-coming. In the lith and the 12th 
chapters the author has given some instances of 
the evils of enforced widow hood. We would have 
been glad if the author had spared us these dis- 
gusting details. These are well-known evils and 
not necessarily confined to widows; and a 
collection of sordid facts does not help the argu- 
ment. The letters have their'value as human 
documents ; but here, too, the author should have 
shown more discrimination. 

The poems should not have found a place in 


this book. The'printmg and get-up of the book ' 
are excelllent ; but the pictures area disgrace— 
the sooner they are removed the better. 

B. 


MARATHI 


MATRI-PADA : By Dr. Bhaskar Mahadev Tembe. 
Pp. 154, with 10 Illustrations. Price Rs. PR 
(Yeotmal, Berar.) l 


This is another of the useful works in which 
Dr. Tembe is trying to diffuse accurate knowledge 
on health matters by means of popular booklets in 
the vernacular. The present volume deals with 
maternity and the care of infants in eleven chapters, 
besides an introductory one and a thirteenth 
giving practical information (country remedies) on 
a variety of subjects connected with motherhood, 
The type. is large, the printing clear, and the 
language simple. This series ought to have a wide 
circulation in Marathi-speaking households. 


GUJARATI 


STORIES OF Tragic PLAYS IN GREEK LITERATURE : 
By Mrs. Lavangika P. Mehta, B. A. Printed at the 
Jnan Mandir Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Paper 
cover, pp. 258. Rriee Re. 0-10-0. (1926). 

This is a translation of an English book on the 
subject published by the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society. It gives a connected idea of the tragedies 
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written by such well-known Greek dramatists as 
4éschylus. Sophocles. and Enripides. Such a book 
was wanted in Gujarati to give us an idea of the 
best that was in Greek literature in this line, and 
we corgratulate Mrs. Lavangika on her having 
done it so well and so ably. f 


Kaxnravarr : By-Jhaverchand Meghani. Printed 
at the Saurashtra, Press, Ranpur. Paper cover, 
pp. 105. Price Re. 0-80. (1927). 

Married and unmarried girls in all provinces of 
India have their own vows to observe and rites 
and ceremonies to be performed on special days 


before particular gods and idols with a view to ' 


win their blessings and favor. Such observances 
are called 34 in Gujarati and a large amount of 
popular lore has accumulated ‘round each one of such 
aad. Tales relating to such observances are collected 


and set out one may say scientifically, in this 


little book. which furnishes delightiul reading and 
perpetuates certain valuable literature which other- 
wise would have disappeared. 


Jivan Prasnat or Irary: By Laltiaprasad S. 
Dave, B. A 


An original production on the rise of modern Italy. 


Tas Caruonoop or tHE Wortp; By Kalyanrai 
N. Josh. 


A translated treatise on the subject of the 
earlier civilisation of mankind. 


Screyce or Power or  Bensammn Kmp: By 
Manilal C. Parikh, B. A, LL. B. 


A good translation. 
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Matta Viya : By Bhagirath Harkhaj Jeshtha- 


A treatise on the art and scieace of wresttiag, 
written from original sources with illustrations 
and practical hints on the subject. 


P Seas or Psycpotogy : Himatlal) K. Bakshi, 


A translation of an English work. 

‘The above five books are published by the 
Commissioner of Education and Vidyadhikari of 
the Baroda State. á 


Toe Lire or Guro DATTATREYA AND SATI ANASUA 
Mata: By Dattatreya Buva of Surat. A 


It gives full information about these two saintly 
perronages. ; 


Burato Dirag, Parr Il: By Kakalbhat Kothari, 
It narrates the pathetic detaiis of the life of the 
last of the Moguls and his family members. It is- 
as affecting and wel! translated as the first Part. 


Satya Vir Surapppaxann: By Jhaverchand 
Meghani. Printed at the Saurastra Printing Press, 
Ranpur. Paper cover. Pp. 124, Re-0-8-0. (1927,) 

A very admirable -original work, full of details 
of the life-work of one the best of our countrymen. 
It should be, widely read. Its low _ price should 
help it in gaining a large circle of readers. 


Smopasn Grantaa : By Shastri Keshav Sharma - 
of Mangrol. 

Gives Sanskrit Slokas with their Gujarati verse 
equivalents, of several prayers written by Shrimad 
Vallabhacharyya, ó EMI 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[This section is intended for the. correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 


misrepresentations, eic, im the original contributions, and editorials published ' 
other papers criticixing wt. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 


contributors, we are always 


ts not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the 


an this Remew or in 


kindness of our numerous 


hard pressed for space, critics are requested ‘to be good enough always to be 


brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. Generally, no criticism of renews and notices 
of books is published. Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words-—Editor, 


The Modern Review. } 


More *Strange Coincidences.” 


As on page 607 of your November issue you 
have pointed out “a strange coincidence” between 
what Miss C. D. Fawcett wrote in 1901-2 and what 
Messrs. Anathnath Chatterjee and Tarak Chandra 
Das have written in 1927, 1 am emboldened to point 
out some such coincidences in Dr. Radha Kamal 
Mookeerjee’s “Fourdations of Indian Economies.” 

On page 156 of the book the following sentence 
occurs"The most skilful hand-spinners in India 

-are those- of Dacca; they are producing today 
yarns of a fineness that nd machinery in the world 
cou.d spin from the inferior staple, which they 
use. It would thus appear that the European 
spinner, with all his beautiful machinery, may still 
have something to learn fiom the hand-spipner.” 

. Now, compare „with the above, the folowing 


a 


lines from Sir George Watts The Commercial Pro- 
dúcis of India (page 617): > ~ 

“The noint of interest in these Dacca muslins, 
however, lies in the fact that the handspinners of 
Dacca are producing to-day yarns of fineness that 
no machinery in the world could spin from the 
inferior staple which: they use. Dr. Taylor wrote 
in 1840 that the Dacca spinners failed to use the 
fine American cottons, and gave as their reason 
the fact that the English yarn swells on bleaching 
while that of Dacca shrinks and becomesfiner and 
stronger. It would then appear that the Kuropean 
spinner with all his beautiful machinery may, still 
have something to learn from tne hand-spinner’ 
(Quoted by Shah in Trade, Tariffs and Transport 
in India, page 128, footnote). ; 

It is not necessary here to discuss whether Mr. 
Mook erjee’s “to-day” andSix George Waw’s “to-day” 
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referred to the same period of history ; nor whether - 


‘Mr. Mookerjee’s ‘omission of the reference to Dr. 
“Tavior was intelligent. | 

Then-on pages 363-64 of Mr. Mookerjee’s book, 
e read— 

“The evidence given before the “Sweating System 
Committee” has shown how the furnitare'an 
ready-made clothing palaces and the bazaars of 
London are mere exhibitions of samples or markets 
for the sale of the-produce of the small industries. 
Thousands of sweaters, some of them having their 
‘own workshops and others merely distributiug 
work to sub-sweaters who distribute it again amidst 


WwW 


: the destitute supply those palaces and bazaars with - 


work- 
those 


Fields, 


the ‘Sweating 


goods made in the slums or in very small 
shops. The commerce is centralised in 
bazaars not the industry.” ae 

Now see what Kropotkin says in his 
Factories and Workshops (page 280) 

“The evidence ‘given before 
System Committee’ has shown ‘how far the furni- 
‘ture and readymade clothing palaces and the 
“Bonheur des Dames’ bazaars of London are mere 
exhibitions of-samples or markets for the sale of 
the produce of the small industries. Thousands of 
sweaters, some of them having their own work- 
Shops, and others merely distributing work to sub- 
sweaters who distribute itagain amidst the destitute, 
supply those palaces and bazaars with goods made 
in the slums or in very small workshops. The 
commerce is centralised in those bazaars—not the 
industry” (Nelson, new and revised edition) | 

Mr, Mookerjee has been good enougn to omit the 
‘French expression “Bonheur -des Dames” obviously 
-for the convenignce of ‘his Indian readers. 

Again on page 370 of Mr, Mookerjee’s book we 


Z : vo $ . 

“If we analyse the respective advantages of 
both the great and small industries we find the 
following three factors are in favour of the former :-— 
(1) division of labour and 
tion; (2) economy in the cost of motive power: 
and (8) the advantages offered for the purchase 
of raw materials. tools etc., and the sale of the 
produce. Of these three factors, the first exist 
tin small industries as well and to the same 
extent as in the great ones ( watchmaking, toy- 
making and soon : ) the.second is more and more 


eliminated by the progress achieved in applied. 


science.” 

Cf. Kropotkin :— 
_ The work of O. Lchaarz is interesting by 
‘its analysis of the respective advantages of both 
‘the great and the small industries, which brings 
the author to formulate the following three factors 
in favour of the former’: . 


(1) economy in the cost -of motive power : 

. (©) division of labour and its harmonic organ- 
isation ; and (3) the advantages offered for the sale 
‘of the produce. Of these.three factors, the first is 
more“ and. more eliminated every year by the 
progress achieved in the transmission of power - 
‘the sccond exists in small industries as well and 
to the same extent as in the:great ones (watch- 
making. toymaking and so‘on), (Jbid” Appendix, X, 
mage 469). 


Moulmein ‘Ganapati. 
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its harmonic organisa- . 


Social Revolt Both to Rise and Raise 


-You have done me the honour of commenting in 
your valuable Review for November (at page 627) 
upon a remark, that I made in one of my speeches. 
At the end of your note you observe “We do not 
know whether in Madras the Noa-Brahmin social 
( or is it merely political ? ) revolt against Brah- 
mins has led the Cnettis and other Non-Brahmins 
to interdine and intermarry with castes considered 
inferior to them. It is a poor revolt -which only 
wishes to rise but not also to raise.” 

This gives the impression, that I- have ignored 
the fundamental point that you have raised. ~The 
very next sentence to the one that you have quoted 
in my speech ‘will show that I drew pointed atten- 
tion to this aspect of the Social Revolt of thé 
Non-Brahmin movement. The portion of my 
speech that I refer to is as follows :-— 

“But the justification for and the success of this 
social revolt will entirely depend upon an uncom- 
promising repudiation of the entire system on the 
part of those who have inaugurated the revolt. 
If such social revolts have not so far met with 
that measure of success whichthey deserve, it is 
due to the fact that communities which claim 
equality with those above them are not themselves 
ready to recognise the claims of those below 
them. So long as a community will in its turn 
treat certain other communities as inferior 
in social status, it would have no moral ju tifica- 
tion for its own claim to equality in social status.” 


R. K. Shanmukham Chetty. 
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Post-graduate Anthropology in Calcutta 
University ` 


We do not know why the ex-student who wrote 
to the October issue of The Modern Review stopped 
with Mr. Bijoy Chandra Majumdar after criticising 
him for a very few, lines only. Mr. Majumdar is 
at least one of the prominent figures of that remark- 
able band of part-time lecturers whom the students 
never understand as to what he means tọ teach. 
His lectures have been described as “fire-side 
chattings” and “theatrical stage-acting gossip”: 
but they are samething more and worse than that. 
Thus very ‘often he uses such language and 
expressions with his usual theatrical gestures 
as seem hardly the language which the professorg 
should use before students’; such as * *t and 
on some occasions he is mad with his characteristic 
effusions, towards the .leading personalities and 
communities of India. Such are only a few of the 
specimens that the students are forced to hear in 
almost all his lectures. forming almost 99°9 p. o. 
of them: We ask any of the public-spirited persons 
of Bengal to attend any of his lectures inccenito 
and publish his opinion about it. He is only a 
B.E. of the Caleutta University «and, we understand 
a superannuated pensiouer of the Samba!pur State 
with no training in Anthropolegy whatsoever. 
Moreover, as he is quite blind, he cannot freely 
acquire new knowledge. He is appointed to teach 
Sociclogy and Religion but the students never 


ee a eee rea eee eee, 
1 On acecunt ef theirnon-scientific and indecent 

nature we have omitted the examp'es given. 
~~ Editor, M. R. 
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understand where sociology and religion come in 
in his lectures. Sometimes students are asked to 
read extracts from Bengali Magazines and News- 
papers in his class and he comments on them, 
posing as if that would be the standard of Post- 
graduate teaching. Regarding the exsminations, 
he sets questions which are not only not anthro- 
pological in nature but in some cases absolutely 
meaningless. Some of these have already been 
published in the papers; so J do not like to  men- 
tion them here. We challenge Mr. Majumdar to 
refute any of the statements given above. 

If we are not- entirely mistaken, several lecturers 
have already been dismissed from the Calcutta 
University for incompetency. Are not the authori- 
ties going to take any measure in this case also ? 
Public money is not so cheap, nor should the 
standard of teaching of the Post-gradute classes 
be so low. 

ANOTHER Ex-STUDENT. 


“A Plea for a Change inthe Hindu Law 
l of Marriage’. : 
T have read Mr. D. ©. Maitra’s “A plea for a 


‘PROFESSOR HEINRICH LUEDERS’ EASTWARD 
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change in the Hindu law of marriage’ in the- 


November number of your Review with. very- 
great interest. The writer forgets that the whole- 
basic principle of the Hindu law of marriage is 
that it is considered a sacrament, not a coatract, 
as in other systems of law. The tie once made is. 
irrevocable for life. The writer advocates a radical 
reform in the social system of the Hindus under 
the guise of a plea for a change in the Hindu law. 
The example chosen is neither happy nor typical. 
The remedy suggested would appear to put a. 
premium on vice and immorality. Mr. Maitra is 
entitled to plead for a reform in the social 
system. It is for the Society to accept or reject 
the same_accord:ng as it is conducive to the better— 
ment of Society or otherwise. But so long as the 
Hindu society continues to consider the marriage 
tie as a sacramental one and not as a contract, I 


- submit there is no necessity for a change in the 


Hindu law of marriage or forthe repeal of S.497 
ofthe Penal Code. To say the least, Mr. Muitra’s 
proposal is premature and would be to put the 


cart before the horse. 


Q. SWAMINATHAN. 
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“i By TARACHAND ROY 


Lecturer at the University of Berlin 


N the 18th of October, leaves Heinrich 


Lueders Senior Professor of Sanskrit at the - 


University of Berlin, for India. He proceeds 
first to Ceylon where he intends to enjoy a 
fortnight’s sojourn and thence to the Land 
of the Vedas. He would tour’ through the 


whole of India, in order to obtain firsthand - 


knowledge of the manners and customs of the 
people, to the study of whose languages and 
literature he has unremittingly devoted well- 
nigh 40 years of his life. l 

Prof. Lueders has been invited by the 
Calcutta University to deliver a series of six 
lectures on “The Archaeological Exploration. 
of Central Asia in its bearings upon the 
history of Indian Literature and Civilisa- 
tion.” 

Prof, Lueders intends to visit quite a 
number of places in India. Mrs. Lueders, 
who accompanies him on this voyage, has 
been kind enough, to favour me with the 
following list: Madura, Trichfnopoly, Sriran- 
gam, Tanjore, Madras, Ootacamund, Mangalore, 
Bijapur, Bombay, Baroda, ‘Ahmedabad, Mount 


s 
' G 


. Kuhn) and 


Abu, Ajmer, Udaipur, Jaipur, Agra, Muttra,. . 
Gwaliar, Allahabad, Benares, Gaya, Calcutta. 
‘Puri, Darjecling, Patna, Gorakhpur, Lucknow, 


Delhi, Simla, Amritsar, Lahore, Peshawar and 


Karachi. Towards the end of March 1928. ` 
they sail from Karachi for Europe.. 

Heinrich Lueders was born on the 25th 
June 1869 in Luebeck, the birth-place of the 
great German poet Geibel and Thomas Mann, 
one of the greatest living writers of modern 
Germany. He was sent there to school in- 
the “Katharineum” where he passed the final 
examination in 1888. Thereafter he studied 
in the universities: of Munich (under Prof. 
Goettingen where Kielhorn, 
sometime Professor of Oriental Languages at 


the Deccan College, Poona, ‘was teaching 


Sanskrit. Heinrich Lueders devoted himself 
to the study of this language under his 
guidance. He took his Pu: D: degree in 1894. 
by submitting a thesis on “The V-yasasiksa, 
especially in its relation to the Tanttiriya 
Pratisakhya’’, for which he was- awarded a: 
special prize. . 
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_ In 1895 Heinrich Lueders was appointed 
‘Librarian and Assistant Keeper at the Indian 
Institute in Oxford, where he worked almost 
till the dawn of the twentieth ,century. 
‘In 1899 he was admitted as an academical 
teacher of Sanskrit into the Philosophical 
Faculty of the Goettingen University. In 
1903 he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology at tbe University 
of Rostock. In 1908 he was transferred in 
the same capacity to Kiel, in 1909 to 
Berlin as Professor of Indology. In 1909 he 
was elected member of the Academy of 
Sciences in Berlin, in 1920 be was made its 
‘permanent Secretary. Professor Lueders is a 
‘corresponding member of the ‘Gesellschaft 
‘der Wissenschaften in Goettingen”, Academy 
‘of Sciences in Leningrad, “Gesellschaft der 
‘Wissenschaften in Oslo, Society for Science 
and Art in Utrecht, Kern Institute in Leiden 
and the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. He is Knight of the Order “Pour la 
merite?” and President of the “Deutsche 
Morgenlandische Gesellschaft’. 

Professor Lueders’ activities have been 
many-sided ‘and, manifold. He has made 
-deep researches in Vedic literature and 
‘culture ‘ef. “The Game of Dice in Ancient 
India”, ete.) e written critical essays on the 
Upanishads and dgvoted himself to the study 
of the- Epic and Pali literatures and their 
. relation toeach other. He has written several 
treatises on the legends of Risyasringa 
and Krsna. We find a short summary of the 
‘story of the Jatakas from his pen in the 
introduction to, the “Buddhistische Maerchen”, 
trauslated from the Pali by his wife Dr. 
Else Lueders. 

Considerable scholarly work. has been 
‘done by Professor Lueders in the domain of 
Epigraphy (Cf. The Asoka Inscriptions, etc.) 
“He has succeeded in proving from a Khrosti 
Inscription that the Kusana kings called 
themselves “Caesars”. 

In Berlin Professor Lueders has carried 
on researches in deciphering the valuable 
manuscripts, found in Turkestan in Central 
‘Asia. It was he wbo discovered’ the 
oldest Brahmi manuscript which contained 
the .oldest Indian drama, the Sariputrapra- 
karana of Asvaghosa, a work of the greatest 
importance in the history of Indian literature. 
He further discovered a manuscript of the 
4th century, the original of the ‘so-called 
Sutralamkara, attributed to Asvaghosa, which 
has come down to us in a Chinese transla- 
tion only. Professor Lueders was able to 


~ 


4 


prove that, Kumaralata, not Asvaghosa, was 
the author of this collection of Buddhistic 
stories and that its title is Kalpanamanditika, 
not Sutralamkara. He has edited these frag- 
ments with a critical appreciation. 


Professor Lueders discovered in a leather 
manuscript dating as far back as time of the 
Kusanas fragments of a work on medicine 
which is most probably older than Caraka. 
He has also published fragments of the 


Bhedasamhita which is known to us in a 


single manuscript of Tanjore only. He has 
contributed a great number of very thoughtful 
articles to several scientific journals that 
have thrown a flood of light on very impor- 
tant ethnological and linguistic problems of 
ancient Turkistan. 





Prof. and Mrs. Lueders 


Professor Heinrich Lueders is one of the 
foremost Sanskrit scholars of modern Europe. 
“He (Lueders) is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest Indologists of the present day!” 
said Sten Konow to me when he was here ` 
last year to see our far-famed poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, whose lectures and poems I had 
the honour to interpret in German during his 


‘tour in this country. Professor Lueders is a 


towering personality in the “Gelehrtenwelt” 
of Berlin. ‘Tall, strong, summary. and severe, 
he is a man of uncommon organising ability, 
unshakable convictions, indomitable energy 
aud lion-like determination of purpose. 
Dowered with a comprehensive intellect, he 
is not hidebound in the impervious skin 
of dull and stagnant conservatism, but 
espouses the cause of progressive ideas, but 
only of such* progressive ideas as struggle 
into fruitage in the sunshine of soul-force 
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and do not smother the higher instincts of 
man and the nobler impulses of the soul. 
Professor lLueders is of the opinion that 
the irresistible march of civilisation has 
worked havoe with the spiritual advancement 
of the West. The “Americanism” of Europe 
is waxing apace and carrying off its inhabit- 
ants ata tangent rom the circle of true 


happiness. The western civilisation is more 
mechanical than spiritual, more worldly than 
religious. It regards man as a machine and 


not as a living being, endowed with feelings. 
Its materialism serves to pamper the intellect, 
but- has no food for the heart. I cannot 
help quoting Rabindranath Tagore in this 
connection: “Thus man with ” his mental 
and material power far outgrowing his moral 
strength,” sayshe, “is like an exaggerated 
giraffe whose head has suddenly shot up 
miles away from the rest of him, making 
normal communication difficult to establish. 
Its greedy head with its huge dental organi- 
sation has been munching all the topmost 
foliage of the world, but the nourishment is 
too late in reaching his digestive organs, and 
his heart is suffering from want of blood.” 
“The long-lived culture of India” said 
Professor Jwueders the other day, “has a 
special fascination for us, since it accentuates 
the world of the spirit and assigns a higher 
place to the quest of eternal truths than to 
anything else under the sun.’ We admire 
its ‘unfaltering continuity, the wave of unbroken 


. tradition reaching to the present day. One 


ofthe most outstanding features of Indian 
culture is the inseparableness of Religion and 
Philosophy in India” 

Q. “Does it not hinder Philosophy in , its 
free development ?” 

A. “Yes, that is true, but on the other 
hand, it lends a &pecial dignity and solemnity 
to Philosophy. Philosophy is in such a case 
no mere play of the intellect. It is a thous- 
and pities that the” professors of Philosophy 
in Europe know so little of the great achieve- 
ments of the Indian mind in the domain of 
thought. That is, of course, due to the diffi- 
culty of the language in which the works 
on Indian philosophy are written. Very few 
of these professors know Sanskrit. Professor 
Deussen in Kiel was a laudable exception.” 

Q “What do you think of bis. translation 
of Sarirakabhasya on the Brahma-Sutras ?” 

A. “It is the work of a pioneer and does 
great credit to him. Thibautis. translation is 
more scientific and exact. He had, of course, 
the great advantage of the ever-ready assis- 
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tance of the Indian Pandits, whose unrivalled 
scholarship cannot be too highly spoken of 
and who are unfortunately gradually dying: 
out.” 

Professor Lueders regrets tosay that very 
little original work has been done in India. 
for many centuries. We have had no erea- 
tive genius in the domain of Grammar since- 
Patanjali. Philosophy has hardly advanced 
beyond the stage of theological scholasticism. 
I cannot but endorse these views. Every 
one of us is aware of the fact that in India 
the hands of progress are bound fast at its- 
back with the rope of tradition. We are not: 
allowed to question the validity of religious. 
and philosophic teachings, hallowed by” the 
incense of time. All independent thinking is. 
nipped in the bud. We must modify our 
mentality, if we are to march abreast of the 
times. Our great Kalidasa has said in Mala- 
vikagnimitra : P 


yerafaa a a TIJAN, 

-a fy ara AAAA, 
Bq, TORIC 
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Professor”. Lueders warns ys, however, 
against taking a fancy to mere imitation of 
others. We must remain trie to our nature 
and not try to engraft such growths upon the 
tree of our evolution as are foreign to our 
genius. 

Professor Lueders is very glad to see 
that the Indians are awakening to a deeper 
interest in Science and Artat home. The 
last twenty ‘years have been a period of 
incessant activity. Much useful research- 
work has been done. On the other hand, 
much intellectual energy has been wasted in 
vain, since those scholars who do not know 
German have been treading the track, trod by 
us a decade back. The importance of the 
study of. the German language cannot be too. 
highly etiphasised, siuce itis the sene qua non: 
of all scientific work. 

Professor Lueders regards the Brhadaranyka 
and OChhaidogya Upanisads as the most im- 
portant ones for the study of Indian philo- 
sophy. He admires Sankara for the ethereal 
subtlety of his intellect and his depth of 
thought, but is more inclined to accept the 
interpretation of Kamanuja, since they are’ 
more in keeping with the spirit of the pass- 
“ages commented upon. 


Professor Leuders is of the opinion that: « 


Hindi is the only. language eri is best suited 


L 
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to -be the lingua franca of India. It is 
understood by almost all the Indians. It 
has hardly any elements that militate against 
the genius of India as a whole. As regards 
the script, one might stick to the Devanagari 
letters or make use of the Latin alphabet with 
the requisite modifications. We in Europe, 
said Professor Lueders, read Indian texts 
(Vedas, Epics, Dramas or Pali stories) in 
transliteration with as much ease and accuracy 
as an Indian scholar would do it in the 
original script. 

Professor and Mrs. [Lueders are looking 
forward with great joy to their visit to India. 
Dr. Else Lueders is an exceedingly charming 
personality. There is nothing artificial about 
her. She, is marked by a natural suavity of 
temper full of throbbing life. She is one of 
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the best ladies that I have come across im 
Germany.- She evinces a very keen interest 
in Indian affairs. The'Great War has spelled: 
great harm to spiritual progress in Germany, 
says she. It bas proved highly detrimental 
to the composure of the soul: Itis but 
natural, that we turn towards India for help- 
at such an hour. India-is for the German 
people the time-honoured home: of spiri-- 
tualism. 

I hope that my countrymen would leave 
no stone unturned in honouring and showing 
the most cordial hospitality to the distin-- 
guished guests who are always ready to help- 
the Indian students in Germany to the best. 
of their powers. 

Beruin— Charlottenburg. 

October 11, 1927 


LEOPOLD. STOKOWSKY 


By RAGINI DEVI 


EKOPOLD Stokowski, * the famous Conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, is visiting India. 

Mr. Stokewski is a world figure io the 
realm of Western: music; and his orchestra is 
recognized as an organization of talented 
musicians, so well-balanced, so well-trained 
and thoroughly skilled in musicianship, that 
it is accepted without debate as the finest 
symphonic orchestra America has ever known. 

American press reviews describe Mr. 
Stokowski as “genius,” “superman,” “prophet,” 
“electrifying personality,” “the conductor who 
inspires”’-—attributes which are a most con- 
vineing ‘testimonial to his greatness. 

' After many triumphant seasons of concerts, 
Mr. Stokowski is taking a much needed rest. 
He has left the United States on an extended 
tour, not as an orchestral conductor,.but as 
a simple pilgrim, to rest, to meditate and to 


* Leopold Stokowski, Conductor of The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, which is said to be one of the best 
im the world, is coming to India to study Indian 
music: He is of Polish origin, and has for years 
been interested’in various forms of Indian philo- 
sophy and religion. Amongst other places he will 
visit are Bombay, Baroda, Amhedahad, Abu, 
Udaipur, Chitor, Ajmer, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, Darjeeling, Calcutta, Madras. Tanjure, 
Trichinopoly, Madura, Col6mbo. Kandy, Nuwara, 
Eliya, Anuradhapura, Polonnaruwa. He hopes to 
take back to America and Europe something of the 
music and thought of India, so as to make greater 


understanding and sympathy between the Kast 
and West. 
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find new : inspiration spiritually and 
musically: 


He has chosen India for his pilgrimage 
because he has for years drawn inspiration 
from the various forms of Hindu religious 
philosophy, and hopes to derive a fuller 
knowledge of Truth under the guidance of 
a Guru. ° 

He is also very much interested in Hindu 
classical music and rhythms. Several Ragas 
which the writer sang for him to the accom- 
paniment of Tambura he thought melodically 
‘beautiful. He had also heard some exquisite 
ah music which impressed him deeply, he 
said. 

His travels will take him through Ceylon, 
and from South India to North as far 
as Darjeeling. He will also visit the historical 
temples.and the museums of art throughout 


India. During his. travels he hopes to hear 
the finest musicians in each province, and 


to study the theory. of Hindu music as well. - 


He is seeking to know the ancient and 
true culture of India. It is always the Voice 
of Eternal Truth speaking through the Vedas, 
the Bhagabad Gita and other sacred texts, 
which is heard in the Western world, and 
impels their pecple to come- with hope to 
India. It is the spirit of Nada Brahma that 
somehow still lives in Hindu music despite 
the confusion of centuries which stirs their 
hearts. 

Mr. Stokowski hopes to take back to 
America and Europe a message of Truth as 
revealed in the religion, art and music of 
India,, and thereby bring about a greater 
understanding and sympathy between the 
East and the West. ) 


\ 








CONDITIONS OF NATIVE AND COLOURED LABOR AND. THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFIOR > . 


i By Dr. TARAKNATH DAS, Pa.D. 


Reuter’s telegram from Berlin, dated 


October 13, gives the following inter- 


esting news published in thé Manchester 
Guardian of the 14th instant :— 


“At to-day’s meeting of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour_ Office the question of 
native labour came up for discussion. The Executive 
Body proposed to place this question on the agenda 
of the next conference, but Mr. Humbert Wolfe, 
the British Government delegate, objected on the 
ground that the next conference was already over- 
burdened with work. He was supported by the 
German Government delegate. ` 

M. Albert Thomas, Director of the International 
Labour Office, took the opposite view. He declared 
that the question was ripe for discussion and that 
the: British Government itself had often in the 
League of Nations spoken in favour of a settle- 
ment of this problem. in which the morality of 
the whole world was engaged. The Canadian 
delegate was also in favour of dealing with the 
question. tee i 

The British objection was finally sustained by 
eleven votes against seven. Most of the workers’ 
delegates voied against it, but. the British workers’ 
delegates abstained from vong. . 


It was decided to hold the next conference in 
‘Geneva on May 30, 1928. Thé British delegate 
had suggested October.” 


It is significant . that the British workers’ 
delegates, by abstaining from voting, virtually 
supported the British Government’s delegate 
on this vital issue. This action strengthens 
the existing impression that official British 
Labor is Anti-Astatic and is for white man’s 
domination over and eaploitation of the so- 
called coloured and native population of the 
world. 

The same issue of 
¿an publishes the following report of a 
protest-meeting against the recent law 
governing the administration of the native 
population of South Africa :— 

. “A meeting was held at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, last night, to protest 
against the Native Administration Act of South 
Africa, Mr. A. Fenner Brookway, «yho presided, 
said the Act robbed the local authorities on which 
the natives had some representation of their power, 
and made:them mere creatures of the South African 
Government. X a : 

These new authorities were given absolute 
power over the land which was occupied by the 
native people of South Africa, All the legal rights 
of land enjoyed by the natives were destroyed, 


‘and magistrates ‘Were given power to prohibit all 


the Manchester Guard- 


~ 
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public meetings organised by the natives of South 
Africa The Government was empowered to compel 
any native, even if not charged with any offence, 
` to live where it specified, and magistrates were 
empowered to sentence any, native for using words 
in speechor writing which were intended to 
result in a feeling of hostility towards the white 
_population. The indigenous people of South Africa 
` were politically enslaved, and the term self-govern- 
ment was an absolute misrepresentation of the 
actual condition of affairs there. i : 
Among those who wrote sympathising with 
the protest were Lord Olivier and Bishop Gore.” 


Political and economic slavery exists 
within the British Empire and indeed it is 
not an over-statement of fact if it is said, as 
it is often said’ by many responsible British 
leaders, that the British Empire is the 
greatest of the “slave-empires” of the world. 
Naturally the British Government’s Repre- 
sentative in the International Labor Office 
of the League of Nations would oppose any 
' investigation of the true situation, 

It is impossible to discuss in detail the 
true condition of Native and colored labor 
in South Africa within the scope of this 
article; but it may be said that Racial 
_ Discrimination and hostile class legislation 
against the interests of Asiatic and Negro 
laborers by the white is something akin to 
legalised peonage and slavery. Those who 
wish to know the truth about condition of 
“Natives” (Negroes) in South Africa should 
read the book “Anatomy of Afriean Misery” 
by Lord Olivier (Hograth Press, 1927). “The 
Crisis,” the foremost of the magazines pub- 
lished by the Negroes in America, and which 
is.the organ of National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (69, Fifth 
Ave, New York City gives the following 
vivid description of this remarkable book :— 


“This is by lone odds the best“book which has 
appeared on the race problem of South Africa, No 
person who wishes to be intelligent on the tremen- 
dous complications between white and black in 
this part of the world can afford to be without this 
small ‘searching and stimulating volume. In twenty 
chapters he notes the introduction of slavery into 
South Africa by the Dutch Hast India Company ; 
the way this idea of slavery was inherited by the 
incoming poor whites and the extraordinary effect 
produced when capitalism came and began to dig 
diamonds. , 

“The value of diamonds is entirely emblematic ; 
they are a monopolized symbol, the blazon of 
solid lucre and funded property. worn by ‘women 
as an advertisement that they are maintained by 
rich men, and by men as an advertisement, that 
they are the sort. that can get rich quick and can 
lend you money, The special type of instinct which 
Providence had implanted in Mr. Cecil Rhodes unerr- 
ingly inspired him to discern that a monopoly of 
the supply of the finest diamonds was the most 


' partners 


auspicious and appropriate foundation imaginable: 
for a policy of commercial Imperialism.” | ` s 

“The tradition of slavery and.caste exploited by 
capiahstic imperialism spread over the whole — 
Southern half of the continent and led to astonish- 


ing contratadictions and _cruelties. It led, for ins- 


tance, to giving 280,000,000 acres of land fo a ` 
million and a half Europeans while five million 
natives had only partial rights in 20,000.000 acres, 
In other words,it set up the extraordinary dic- 
tum that the native ‘must not be allowed to have: 
land -in his own country and that any and every 
white man is entitled to have whatever land he 
wants and natives to work ‘it’ And to this now 
the South Africans are trying to add further- 
discriminations and experiments to keep natives 
from being recognized or paid as skilled laborers. 
The author quotes a letter: amare 

“The attitude of the colonists is absolutely 
suicidal. They rely solely on machine guns for- 
their supremacy. AJl the labor of the country is. 
performed by natives : the whites are degenerating 
very quickly ; they bave been morally defeated by 
the native’s power of suffering, by his tenacity of 
life and Jastly but most importantly, by the black 
man’s sense of humor’ i 

„Itis useless to try to quote further the excellent 
things in this book. The fact of the matter is as 
Lord Olivier insists that South Africa is wrecking - 
civilization in Its attempt to push the aspiring and 
educated Negroes down below,the lazy impudent 
and guod for nothing white man. In-his conclu- 
ding chapter he says : 4 

‘The immediate provocation to the writing of - 


Imperial’ theory of equal human right. That 
declaration is a menace to the peace of the world.” 
Tt is a fact that the British Empire is 
founded on exploitation of India and virtual 
slave-labor all over the world. During the. 
World War, and during the signing of the 
treaty of Versailles, the British Gover..meut, 
British authors and misssionaries carried on 
propaganda against Germany to the effect. 
that the colonial administration and policy 
of Imperial Germany was detrimental to the- 
native population of Africa, so Germany 
should be deprived of her colonial possessions 
which was usurped by Great Britain and her 
in the World War, under cover of 
the Mandate System. If an International 
Commission impartially investigates British 
policy towards the Native (Negro) and 
Colored (Asiatic) Labor, then the truth will 
be known to the world and that truth will 
be no less sensational than the condition was 
in the Belgian Congo. Thus the British 


-Government’s representative aided by those 


of other staté&S which are seeking British 
co-operation in the League of Nations has. 


succeeded to exclude the question of- 
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discussion of Native Labor from the agenda 
-of the next session of the International Labor 
Conference to be held on May 30, 1928. ` 


s II 


The Indian publie, Indian Statesmen and 
«specially the All-Indian National Congress 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly should 
-carefully study the history of the proposal 
for an investigation of Native and Colored 
Labor by the International Labor Office of 
the League of Nations; because this is a 
distinct and direct contribution of India’s 
Labor Delegates to the International Labor 
Conference held at Geneva. In fact, it may 
‘be said that it is Asia’s contribution to the 
„cause of international working-class move- 
ment. C l 

It was Hon. Mr. Josbi and his fellow delegate 
of the Indian Labor, à little over three years 
‘ago, who made the motion ‘ that conditions 
of Native (Negro) and coloured (Asiatic) 
-Jabor should be investigated. They met with 
-opposition ‘from various quarters; but the 
Japanese and a few ‘other delegates of the 
Working Class supported them. In 1926 
Lala Lajpat Rai as the delegate for Indian 
‘Labor pressed for the passage of the resolu- 
tion which originated with Mr.-Joshi. Lalaji 
‘made a compromise, after mature delibera- 
«tion, to the effect that the question of Native 
Labor (Negro Labor) should be investigated ; 
and he dropped the question of Colored or 
Asiatic Labor. Jalaji possibly thought that 
-he should make this compromise to accom- 
-plish something. (For details read my article 
on the subject in the Modern Review of 
‘August, 1926.) But now it seems that 
British duplicity and diplomacy has won a 
double victory of shelving the question of 
investigation of the Colored and Native Labor 
Question. 

It should be also noted that the British 
representative made a very ingenious move 


that the International Labor Conference be- 


-held in October and not in May. The real 
-and secret reason for such a move, as it can 
‘be seen by those who understand the 
‘British game,. is to have the meeting of the 
‘International Labor Conference held at the 
-timo when the Jndian Legislative Assembly 
will be in session. If they succeed in carry- 
‘ing out the change of time ofethe*Conference, 
‘then such men as Mr Joshi, Mr. Lajpat 
„Rai, and others will have to choose 


between their presence ig the Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi or the International Labor 
Conference at Geneva; dnd men like. 
Sir Purusottamdas Thakurdas or Mr. 
Haji, if chosen to represent Indian commer- 
cial interests in the “International Conference, 
will find it difficult to do so, as their pre- 
sence inthe Legislative Assembly at Delhi 
should possibly receive first consideration. 

From my personal knowledge I know that. 
the question of investigation of coloured and 
native labor, if properly presented before the - 
next International Labor Conference at 
Geneva, will receive support from Japanese, 
Chinese: and other Asian delegates and most 
of the delegates from South American aud 
Central American natious and those of France 
and other European nations which have no 
fear of being discredited before the world 
public. India .should send men like Mr. 
Joshi, Mr Lajpat Rai and others to the 
next International Labor Conference. They 
should be accompanied by other experts. 

The All-India National Congress and the 
Indian Legislative Assembly should co-operate 
to send atonce a delegation of at least three | 
worthy Indians to study the whole situation 
of Colored and Native Labor in South Africa. 
This delegation should collect data and 
present their report as sodn as possible, so 
that it can be printed and circulated before 
the meeting, to the coming session of the 
International Labor Conference, . among the 
responsible people and journalists of various 
nations. In this’ connection I must add that 
there are very few Indian publicmen, who 
have any first-hand knowledge about the 
condition of Indians in Africa. They protest 
against the ill-treatment of their countrymen, 
but they depend upon the observation -of 
others and at times act as parrots, repeating 
the opinion: of some other persons, who 
may be sincere well-wishers of the Indian 
people, but whose judgment on certain 
questions may be faulty. 

Lastly, I wish to emphasise the point that 
lately one of the Indian Representatives to 
the League of Nations was cross-examined 
in Geneva on the existing social evils in 
India. Propaganda in an international scale 
is being carried on against Indian aspirations, 
because of the existing social evils. The 
Indian public should concentrate their efforts 
to purify their society, and at the .same 
time should not lag behind to utilise every 
opportunity to expose the existing anti-social, 


‘barbarous practices perpetrated against the 


people of. Asia and the Negroes—who 
‘eomprise about two-thirds of the population : 
of the world. 9 

India is down-trodden. India has niuch 
to learn from the West. India will have to 
yeform her own society through the effurts of 
her own children. At the same time, India must 
assert that mere existence of social evils in 
any country cannot be a legitimate reason 
for its political bondage. It was about 65 
years ago slavery was in existence in the 
United States of America ; lynching is an 
American institution. of today. (Up to the 
present if has not been „possible to enact a 
_Jaw against Lynchiog.) Britain prides her- 
self‘on being the “Mother of Parliaments”, 





Chastity the Indian National Ideal . 


Prabuddha Bharata observes :— 


® ` . * ' 

We can never advocate anything which affects 
-the ideal of chastity %n the slightest measure. Qur 
national ideal is chastity. The choice is not arbitr- 
ary but is inspired by the knowledge that through 
chastity alone man can ever reach the Truth. No 
man or nation that seeks to find the Eternal can 
minimise its importance. The Hinda national and 
individual ideat is the experience of the Real. 
Therefore the Hindu hugs the-ideal of chastity to 
his hosom as a most precious heritage. The West 
as a whole and generally speaking also individually 
does not aim so hgh. h aims at worldly and 
intellectual achievements. The Western civilisation 
is at best intellectual and not pre-eminently 
spiritual like the Indian, It is no wonder therefore 
that it does not attach much importance to chastity. 
When we seek bhoga. enjoyment, chastity is of 
little consequence. But for tyaga, renunciation (and 
therefore the acquisition of the spiritual), it is in- 
dispensable. Were we therefore to imitate the 
West in this respect, we would not only lose our 
ideal but also ne debilitated and reduced ‘to 
spineless existence. 


It has been said that without the sunshine of 
feminine charms the powers of man cannot fully 
blo-som, that there is in every man’s heart a 
secret desire for the taste of joy and love which 
thirsts for satisfa:tion, and that without such 
satisfaction life he-omes dry and imperfect and 
powers are dwarfed. As to the necessity of 
feminine influence for life’s fruition, it may be 
partly true. But if looking on a woman as a 
physical and mental being and a thing of enjoy- 
ment (however refined) be beneficial, will not a 
spiritual and worshipful’ attitude towards her be 
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and fore-sight ? 


: Yet they worship Her ignorantly through 
‘gratification.- limagine; then, 
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but serfdom, feudalism and slavery flourished 
as British institutions even up to the early 
nineteenth ceatury. British practices towards 
the Asiatic and negroes have been 
characterised as “a menace to civilization.” In- 
spite of these no Ameriean or Britisher will 
advocate political bondage of their people. 
India must assert herself as a free nation 
by taking active part ia International Affairs. 


If India can take leadership in bringing 


about the investigation of the Colored 
(Astatic) and Native (Negro) Labor she will 
do a distinct service to the’ causé of human 
progress. Will the Indian .publicmen and 
political leaders act with courage, kuowledge 
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look 


a thousand ‘times more beneficial ?* To lo 
times 


upon woman as mother is a million 
more .honvourabie to her and helpful 
to ourselves than a behaviour that has at 
least an indirect reference to her physical and 


“youthful charms. The. heart no doubt longs for 


the sweets of love. But it is. absurd to maintain 
that it must always be satisfied). We hold that 
tnese innate longings are capable of being ideal sed 
and spiritualised ; nd then only do they contribute 
to the success of life. It may be that those in 
whom the carnal passions are too strong will. have 
to satisfy their yearnings for love and joy through 
sexual experience. But those in whom the higher 
consvioasness 18 even partly . awakened can 
Spiritualise those feelings and realise thereby a 
superior life and joy. Hinduism concedes that the 
undeveloped should marry. Bat marriage is not 
an end in itself. It is after, all a compromise a 
concession to weakness and is redeemed only by 
being sublimated_ to spiritual companionship. 
Rumance is'secondary to this ideal of marriage 
aud the predominant tendency is the spiritualisa- 
tion of emotions and impulses. 


Management of Indian Railways. | 


According to Indian Ratiways, 


one 
means of effecting improvement 


“in the 





* Swami Vivekananda observes in one of hig 
letters: “Without the grace of Sakti. (Women) 
nothing is to be accomplished. What do I fia 
in America and Enrope ?—the worship of Sakti. 
sense- 
» What a lot of good 
they will &chieve who will worship Her with 
purity,. in a Sattvika spirit, looking upon Her as 
Mother!” > . : ; 
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mavagement of Indian railways is to educate 
the people of the country, who are mostly 
illiterate, in the principles that should guide 
the Indian railways. 


_. The management of Indian Railways rests 
with those who are foreigners. Despite their tall 
talks of efficiency they are dwarfs to catch the 
moon. If they are efficient managers why are there 
many defects in the Indian Railway constructions, 
why do pees cry for scarcity of water, space 
and comfort, why do merchants complain of high 
rates and other irregularities, why do employees 
pelea for injustices and victimisations and all 

enounce them for their supernatural top-heaviness ? 
Guarded by the Government of bullets, the mana- 
gers aré being termed as managers; otherwise the 
world could see them how able managers fhey 
are. This kind of Railway running in any other 
-independent country would not have been tolerated 
fora moment. The passengers, employees, mor- 
chants and all others of those countries would tell 
them straight to vanish if they were found reluc- 
tant to mend matters. But alas! this is India 
95 per cent of the people of this country is timid 
and ignorant. ` = se he as 

The five-percent educated men of India have 
their different associations to criticise the affairs 
of the administrators of Indian Railways. They 
are not successful in any way, because they have 
non-co-operated with their firm energy and with 
their illiterate brethren. Passengers, through their 
associations petition for comforts, employees for 
justice, merchants for favourable rates and_ routes, 
but no-body effects a little with their blunt 
weapon of petition only. Tue Railways show them 
firm attitude, why can’t they show them theirs? 
Petitions, we dare say, will make their attitude 
more firm: . oo... i i 
Instead of petitioning the Railways administra- 
tors, let them educate, while: travelling, their 
-unlettered brethren. in trains. Let ali educated 
inter and third class passengers take one compart- 
ment each and educate the rest in the principles 
that should guide the Indian Railways. Gradually 
they will see the obduracy of the managers will 
cease, and their all—they will find. 


i 
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Inferiority and Superiority Not Racial 


Mr. John Eddy Asirvatham, Ph. D., 
writes in the National Christian Council 
Rewiew :— 


Differences in themselves do not constitute 
superiority or inferiority. To say that a race-horse 
differs from a diaught-horse is not the same as 
saying that the one is superior to the other under 
all conceivable circumstances. If in the past races 
which were imbued with an aggressive spirit 
carried everything before them, it does not mean 
that they will continue to do so always. It is 
conceivable that circumstances will | so alter in the 
‘future that races, imbued with passive virtues will 
enjoy the advantages now enjoyed by the aggres- 
sive types. ° 

Tf there are 
plances. Crows are black all 


: ° 
differences, there are also resem- 
the .worid over. 
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Human nature is pretty nearly the same every- 
where. Races do not differ sigaifi:antly ta psycho- 
logical endowments. ‘Rice,’ says M. Dem olin, ‘is 
not a cause ; it is a consequence. Ia his book 
on Anthropology, Marett observes that as, judged 
simply by his emotions, man is very much alike 
everywhere, from China to Peru. Elsewhere in 
the same book, the writer notes, ‘whereas customs 
differ immensely, the emotions, one may even say 
the sentiments, that form the raw material of 
morality are much the same everywhere.’ Mr. 
Oldham gives it as his considered opinion that the 
basal qualities of the human miad are the same 
among all peoples. There are the same dominant 
instincts, same primary emotions, and same 
capacity for judgment and reason. To quote Ratzel, 
‘Variations are numerous, but not deep.’ 

If human beings have a common human nature, 
what are we to say of the allegation that there is 
an iustinctive prejudive on the part of one’ race 
towards another, especially if one of them happens 
to: be coloured ?' Much of this | prejudice, -we 
believe. is not instinctive at all. It is the result of 
early education and social “suggestion. With 
reference to England, Rev. H. A. Popley says, 
‘Boys and girls hear a great deal of the. faults and 
vices of other peoples before they learn of their 
virtues. We know the Italian is dirty and the 
Frenchman a frog-eater long before we know of 


‘the imperishable art culture of Italy or the hter- 


ary treasures of France. In regard to the coloured 
peoples, the contrast is still more striking, Must 
English boys know only of the “blackhole of 
Caleutta” and the treachery of Nana Sahib,- and 
nothing of the greataess of Asoka and Akbar. 
These instinctive prejudices must ebe inhibited in 
youth by proper education.” Moreover, a whole 
nation like the French are cothparatively free frum 
the bitter colour teeling evinced by some other 
races. AS a matter of fact, we find that when the 
coloured. are few in number and du not offer any 
gerious competition in the economic field, or are 
not a thorn in the side. of the dominaut white 
race in the political world, there is hardly any 
prejudice. 


The Teacher is the School 
In the Young Men of India Mr. N. K. 


` Venkateswaran expresses the opinion that 


It was so of old. 


The teacher is toe school. 
finest 


It is so wherever education bears its 
blossoms. | ; 

To the spacious days’ of old, India was the land 
of Gurus. That word is still a hallow word 
wherever in India her ancient traditions live. The 
blessing’ of the Guru still forms the greater part 
of every true Indian’s outfit for life. The great 
universities of ancient [India were like the respten- 
dence of shining hghts. The procession of adoring 
youth come from all quarters, thronged at their 
feet. ‘Instruction wag unnecessary. ‘The mere 
contact was enough. They came here to light their 
lamps at the great festival of hghts. The key to 
knowledge was their quest, the spark to make a 
fire of ther own. To them the teacher was all, 
the fountain from which inspiration flowed throug 
a thousand perennial channels. 
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‘Wherever teaching is seen to rise above the 
purely mechanical humdrum business ta which it 


has been extensively degraded in modern times, 


there the teacher also is seen to rise‘to his true 
atature, transcending the school and creating a 
new school, whose bricks have been quarried from 
mellowed wisdom. The school-house may be modest 
or grand, but the glory of the school radiates from 
him alone. . 


Economic Difficulties of Bengal Raiyats 
~ 


Khan Bahadur S. A. Latif writes in the 
Indian Journal of Economies :— 


_The economie difficultes which a Bengal 
raiyat has to contend against are accentuated hy 
the exceedingly small size of his holding. The 
fertility of the soil in Bengal and the various 
fruit crops (eg., betelnut, cocoanut, jack, mango, 
plaintain etc.) which he derives from his holding 
do not serve as an adequate set off. The only 
panacea lies in education and co-oneration. 
Cultivators require to be educated in methods of 
intensive cultivation. They. should learn how to 
grow a variety of crops on the same plot of land 
without impairing the quality of the soil ‘by 
the use of different kinds of manures. They 
may be taught to go  beyond- the results of 
expenences of their fathers in order to keep 
abreast of the changes of the day and to follow 
closely the mqvements of agricultural science and 
practice. Real ‘agricultural. education which will 
teach a cultivator how to improve his profession 
Instead of shunning his ancestral ‘calling will 


make up a good deal for the so-called “disability ` 


of agriculture.” The socialistic ideal of a centra- 
lised agricultural system must replace the grow- 
Ing economic individualism, The old rural 
communalism which has died out in many pro- 
vinces without being accompanied by the birth 
of any new conception of social solidarity should 
be restored. The old communal habits should be 
adapted to new social and agricultural needs. 
Co-operative associations for carrying out experi- 
ments in new methods of agriculture and organi- 
gation should be formed throughout the country. 
In the matter of size of the holding the Japa- 
nese and the _ Bengali are almost similarly 
circumstanced. But the Japanese cultivator is far 
more prosperous than his Bengal compeer. and 
this is dne to his superior methods of agri- 
culture and better organisation. In Janan there 
are diverse forms of co-operative organisations and 
brotherhoods. There are societies for the improve- 
ment of seeds and manures, for killing insects and 
d.stroying weeds for breeding _ cat'le and the like. 
The evil of fragmentation is dealt with in that 
country by the adoption of methods of communal- 
ism which prevailed in the davs of yore in India. 
The Japanese Jaw permits a certain majority of 
farmers in a vilage to apply for forcible alot- 
ment and “restripping” of the land, each man 
receiving a consolidated block in one or two places, 
In the Punjab co-operative consolidation by consent 
has been effected in a number of villages. There 
should be some sort of legislation to enforce the 
consolidation ef holdings where a majority of 
culfivators in any area for adequate reasons apply 
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for it. In any case co-operation is the main thing 
needful, and truly did His Royal Mijesty on the 
occasion of his coronation in India observe : 
the system of co-operation can be introduced 
and utilised to the full, I forsee a, great and glo- 
rious future for the agricultural interests of this 
country.” 


Reminiscences of Sister Nivedita 


Fd 
_ The. Vedanta Kesari gives a translation 
of Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s reminiscences 
of Sister Nivedita, originally written in. 
Bengali and contributed to the Ananda 
Baxar Patrika. We reproduce almost the 
whole of it below. j 


In 1902, just before the Durga Puja, Sister 
Nivedita. spent a week at BuddhaGaya In 
response to ner call I also went there from Patna. 
A few hours after my_arrival she arrived from 
Calcutta accompanied by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
Sir Jagadishchandra Bose, Gupta Maharaj (Swami 
Sadananda—formerly an employee in the Gaya 
Railway Station). his nephew (whom the Sister 
always addressed simply as ‘nephew’) and Swami 
Saradananda. The guest house of the Mahant was 
fixed for our accommoda*ion. The day-time we spent 
in discoursing on various topics relating to the 
hfe and teachings of the Lord Buddha, and in the 
bright shade of the ¿ovl evening we would meditate 
sitting under the great Bo Tree, or silently reflect 
on the past glory of the Buddhistic Age. We 
visited all’ the ancient monuments round the 
Temple of Buddha-Gaya and talked on them. At 
the sight of the thunder-bolt-marked seat of the 
great Master in the midst of jungles, enshrined in 
a lowly tile-shed almost on the verge of ruin, the 
Sister remarked: “He who sacmfices himself for 
truth becomes as powerful as a thunderbolt in the 
service of the gods.” ; 

Then and there she decided that this emblem 
of the thunderbolt shouid shine in the national flag 
of modern India. And many to-day use this mark 
as an emblem. Sir Jagadis tuo, has accepted this 
mark as the emblem of his famous “Bose Institute” 
of Calcutta. | 

‘One day in the afternoon the Sister took us 
to a neighbouring deserted homestead land an 
said: “Perhaps here stood Sujata’s house. She 
was the daughter of the village-vhief. Her charac- 
ter, how great, how sweet! Verily, an ideal for 
the house-holders. This is a place of pilgrimage 
to us”. This was followed by the reading out of 
a few chapters from Edwin Arnold’s Light o 


sta. Lx a 
Sister Nivedita used to say: In the beginning, 
“Budahism was only Hinduism reformed—neither 
a new nor a hostile religion. Buddha declared that 
he himself was a Hindu reformer, like the 
followers of Sri Chaitanya, who called themselves 
purer and better Hindus: or like the Ramakrishna 
O:der who are withm the Hindu fold and perfectly 
Hindus in their religious faita, although they 
consider thë teachings of their Master as the 
purest and best interpretation of the Hindu religion 
befitting the present age.. Many years after the 
passing away ofthe Lord Buddha, sectarianism and 
© 
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a 
bigotry usurped the place of the true philosophy 
and gospel of the Blessed One and the Buddhists 
formed themselves into quite a.separate sect.” 
And it was for this reason that the Sister 
became exceedingly glad when Prof Cecil Baildol 


and Mahamabopadhyaya Haraprasad .Sastri, returno- - 


ing from Nepal, proved that both Hudduism and 
Buddhism existed there-side by side in a friendly 
relation for centuries. | , 

_ Qn another occasiof—the railway line up to 
Rajagriha “was then not open—the Sister went 
out to. see the ruins of Rajagriha, the famous 
capital of Magadha, hallowed by the holy dust of 
Buddha’s feet. Somehow she was: detained there. 
And the next evening she had to deliver a public 
lecture at Lucknow and this had been widely 
circulated. In those days by journeying all the 
way from Rajagrha to Bihar Sharif in ekka 
(single-horse carriage). a man could not be in time 
to catch the train of that light railway line, and so 
he would have to wait there till the following day. 
But Nivedita with the help of a single guide 
crossing over the most formidable hills of Raja- 
griha walked almost the whole night, a distance 
of eleven miles through the lonely forests aboun- 
ding with most ferocious animals like tigers and 
bears, and reached Tilaiya, a Railway station on 
the R.. where she ‘entrained herself and 
arya at. Lucknow just in time and thus kept her 
word. 

_ Once in the Khuda Baksh Library of Patna, 
while the old Persian manuscripts and pictures 
were being turned over, the first page of the 
Ulustrated history of the Timur Dynasty was held 
before her eves, And that contained the signature 
of the’ Emperor Shajahan. The Sister at once 
asked. “May I touch it?” And the permission 
was granted. Then the: Sister. placing her hand 
on the signature and closing her eyes for a while 


began to picture in her mind’s eve the glorious’ 


days of India under the Mughal rule. 

Picking up a piece of broken ordinary brick 
from Nalanda (bearing neither the mork of any 
Image nor any inscription—belonging to the Pal 
Dynasty) and a similar bit of sand plaster thrown 
away as useless from Saranath, she preserved 
them in her own reading room:: and this helped 
her to visualise the picture of India in her palmy 


ays. 

She said: “If a man desires to love his own 
country, he must first know it; and in order to 
know it, he is to travel over it”. In this connec- 
tion she declared times without number that no 
real service can be rendered to the country merely 
by clapping of hands and thundering of voices in 
public meetings ip big cities. She was extremely 
lavish of her praise for the students roaming over 
the mountains at Almora: and her praise of 
pilgrimages of ancient India as being a great opport- 
unity to acgnire knowledge was equally profuse, 
She said: “Travel over’ the country; study the 
condition of the people from house to house, from 
village to village: then and then alone you will be 
fit to serve your country.” | E 

In 1902, as the President of the Hindu 
Students’ Association. Bankipore, I invited Sister 
Nivedita. and Swami Saradananda to deliver 
lectures in connection with its annua} celebration. 
They gladly, accepted the invitation and the 
sitting extended over two days. At that time a 
great enthusiasm prevailed amongst the student 


community and the local gentry. And a welcome 

address was presented to the noble Sister. But. 
in the course of her reply to the address, instead. 

of blindly eulogising the audience in the usual 

way, she held before their eyes certain unpleasant 

but most useful truths. She observed: “Plunge 

not yourselves in pride recalling the ‘ancient glury 

of the Aryans or the Buddhistic Age. Their des- 

cendants are to prove the worthiness of their 
descent by noble deeds, high thinking and their 

great renunciation and‘ service. Be men! Become 

men! Never strike down your flag to a foreigner. 

Through origoal research India will once more 

attract the world’s homage; hence every intelligent 

Indian’s duty is to apply .himself deeply to this 

wors.. And this work must be directed more 

towards science than philosophy. For, the- recent 

discoveries in modern science by. Sir Jagadish 

Chandra Bose have amply demonstrated tg the 

world at large that the brain of India is neither 

narrow nor dogmatic; and that the Indians can 

even in this field occupy_the foremost place as 

they did in Sankhya and Vedanta in ancient times. - 
Proceed on and apply yourselves whole-heartedly 

my frienas, to modern scientific research and - 
history on the same basis. 


“Also, forget not that right up from the Vedic 
Age til: to-day the stream of Indian history has 
been flowing on in the same course. Our relation 
with the past is great and most intimate. What 
we are tu-day is the result of our noble heritage 
of the great past’ And from this- mighty tree of 
Indian culture and civilisation have branched out 
many a race and denomination; so we can ignore 
none. In the past we. accepted apd assimilated 
what was best in others; and it should be our 
endeavour now and in the ¢uture to follow the’ 
same. What I like to know is noble and best in’ 
a man or a nation: and the rest (i.e. the defects) 


_are all perishable and hence of no avail”. 
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Green Manures 


Mr. ©. M. Hutchinson suggests in the 
Agricultural Journal of India that 


In view of the limited supplies of cow manure 
and oil-cakes available in India, more strenuous 
efforts should be made to extend the use of green 
manures throughout the country ; much experimen- 
tal work has been done on this subject, and in 
many parts of India the value of the method is 
well enough known to ensure its use, but the facf 
remains that over a large proportion of the arable 
area it is ony occasionally practised. Several 
reasons exist for this failure to make use of such a 
valuable method of ‘up-keep of soil fertility, one 
being the necessary loss of a crop and another the 
frequent failure to obtain any obvious advantage 
from its use. It may be suggested that the methods 


of securing freedom fram such failure which have 


been worked out in various districts should be 
given wider publicity and added to by further 
Investigation ; it may be noted here ‘that one of 
these well authenticated in Bihar, is the use of 
superphosphate in conjunction with the burial of 
the green crop; this is an instance of the high 
value of an artificial fertilizer in Indian agricultural 


practice and leads to the conclusion that, there is 


no, justification. for the old established. opinion that 
imported fertilizers. can find, no useful application 
‘for. ryote’ crops.in this country. In any case it 
1s Important in the Interests of the conservation 
of .the soil humus that every effort should be made 
to -introduce the practice of green-manuring 
wherever this is at present not in regular use, and 
that experiments should be.carried out to ascertain 
the best. methods of effecting this. It may be well 
to. point out the advantages" attaching ;to green- 
manuring ag a method of up-keep of the soil 
hamus as compared with the use of cow-manure 
or oil-cake ; the first method involves no capital 
‘expenditure, which even in the case of cow-manure 
ig almost invariably required ;. supplies of ‘cowdung 
and oil-cake are not always available, nor would, 
they ever be sufficient to meet the requirements 
‘of the whole country even if the former were not 
mostly consumed as fuel: The introduction of a 
green leguminous. crop in the rotation not only 
serves asa partial fallow but helps to eradicate 
undesirable weeds. i 
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_ Separate Board for Girls’ Education 


= We read in the MHducational Review of 
Madras :—. 


_ Mr. Oaten complained that though “we are now 
in the middle of a considerable expansion of girls’ 
‘education and the. demand for it is growing.” the 
girls are being asked “to become worshippers at 


the shrine ofe the examination fetish, that baneful ` 


goddess whose influence has had -such evil ‘conse- 
‘quences for their brethren.” It was to him a 
disquieting feature that examinations were coming 
to dominate our ‘girls’ education as they were 
‘dominating the education of boys. He 
thought that if, there was a separate Board for 
girls’ education in Bengal aiming ata combination 
of literary education with training in_practical and 
useful arts, more happy. results could be achieved. 

We are aware of the fact that people are often 
apt to exaggerate the alleged sepa:ate needs of 
men and women in education. The highest achieve- 
ments of learning and human thought should 
obviously. be open to women as well as men and 
the bulk of. the girls who come into our Univer- 
sities do so largely for pursuing some professional 
career or other. It would be a pity if their edu- 
cation in such cases was in any way less efficient 
than the education of men. But we have no doubt 
whatever that a special Board of girls’ education in 
an advisory capacity may still be very useful. 


eed 


- Child Marriage and Re-marriage of 
| >. Widows 

~ The Widows’ Cause reprints the following 
passages .from an address by Mahatma 
Gandhi :— : 

You will ‘have to turn your attention to the 
crying evils of the child marriage system. Do not 
call it ‘dharma’ or àa thing supported ty shastras 


that you can marry a little girl foundling on the 
‘mee, that it could be straighway married and 


f 
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‘he has 
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asked to become a housewife.. And yet, I have 
known many of my friends, learned lawyers and 
doctors educated and enlightened men, marry girls ` 
before they were thirteen (laughter). Friends, ıt is 
no laughing matter, it is a matter for shame and, 
tears. I tell you, there is no sadder evi in our 
society than this. You must think of this seriously 
and not with laughter. Qur youth must resolve 
that they would not marry girls before they are 
fifteen. It is they who must help in this task of 
reform, You must all helpin this causé both young 


‘and old. 
You have doubtless heard of the great name of: 
Ganga Ram. This great man has done great things 


in ‘the Punjab by his epgmeermg skull, as your 
great man. Sir Visweswaryya has done here in 
Mysore. But greater than all these is the work 
done’ for the cause of widow-re-marriage. | 
Like that you must alsodo your bit to help in 
this cause of the widow. But I ask who is a, 
widow? A widow is aperson held in high 
veneration amongst us, but can you say that 
widowhood has come to agirl of 14 and 15 
because she has lost her husband? If a parent 
due to poverty or other causes, married his gtrl 
of 13 who loses her husband and next year or 
immediately, can you say that she is a widow and 
that she has to suffer all the unseries of life ever- 
after? Day after day this question has been 
arresting our attention very vitally and we cannot 
ignore it or afford to remain indifferent. Do not 
perpetuate suffermg. When you men have got the 
right to marry again, why do you deny it to your 
ladies ? You must recugnise that you have got 
to. restore this right and I ask, will you do this 
and serve your society most truly ` 


The Expansion of India 


_. Mr. ©. F. Andrews writes in Welfare | 


One of the most difficult problems which India 
has to face-in her‘struggle for Swaraj will be the 
maintenance of what may be called her free ex- 
pansion abroad at the same time that she has to 
pa with the problem of. political freedom at 

ome. l 
~ The expansion of India may well demand a 
chapter for itself in the books written by future 
historians. It will have a certain resemblance. to 
the well-known, “Expansion of England’ by Seeley 
in relation to Euglish history. The one great 
factor of difference will necessarily be this, that 
the expansion of India has gone on from first to 
last practically without the force of arms to pro- 
it abroad while England’s expansion was 
continually effected by ambitious and predatory 
wars. India’s expansion has never, ~ even in the 
remote past, appeared to take this form. And 
certainly at the present moment, in her own 
subject condition, such an appeal to arms, éven if 
it were imaginable is entirely out of the question. 

Yet to-day it hag been calculated that there are 
more than two and a balt millions of Indian 
people domiciled abroad. Indeed if Burma were to 
be regarded as. “abroad” there would be over 
three milliéns einstead of’ over two millions, for 
Burma hus been rapidly filling up in the last twenty 
years owing to Indian immigration. i 
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The condition. of China to-day in this direction 
s not unlike that of India. Here again China has 
‘xpanded all over the South-East of the Asiatic 
Ontinent with its adjacent islands. The population 
if peaceful Chinese outside China itself in these 


arts ig reckoned. at over eight millions. In, 


dalaya and Burma, there is already a keen com- 
etition with India, in order to fill up the vacant 
ipaces. But China in the past has been definitely 
| warrior and imperialist nation, expanding by 
orce of military and naval armaments. At the 
resent time. since the ruinous conflict with Japan 
n 18/5, when China was disastrously beaten by 
lapan both in sea and land, China’s expansion has 
rone on: in an entirely peaceful manner. 

It should further be noted that the biggest 
xpansion of China is taking place to-day in the 
North rather than the South. It is estimated that 
nore than twenty million of Chinese, from the 


Yanetsekiang and yellow River alluvial, areas, have | 


migrated as permanent settlers to the northern 
plains of Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia. In the 
ace against Russia and Japanese colonisation, the 
shinese peasant has won all along the line, In 
somparison with a few hundred thousand of 
lapanese and Russian settlers (who have had every 
inancial encouragement from their own Govern- 
nent behind them) it is an Interesting fact, that 


il these millions of Chinese have easily settled ` 


jown and occupied the soil inspite of every 
andicap in favour of their rivals. Whatever may 
yappen to the Railways and the future military 
yecupation ‘cf Manchuria, the agricultural occupa- 
ion of that very fertile land will undoubredly be 
arried on by Chinese villagé peasants and ‘they 
will be the true masters of the country. No 
Russian or Japanese immigrant has any chance of 
naking aliving onthe soil in competition with 
these sturdy Chinese peasants. 

Tt isnot unlikely that, inthe long run, the 
Jhinese will succeed in an exactly similar manner 
n Malaya, and even in Burma. j 


How to Develop our Industries 


Mr. Baneswar Das observes in the Bengal 


Technical Institute Magazine :— 


In order to develop industries a country must 
primarily depend on its own resources m material 
as well as in the initiative of its financiers and 
the brain power of its workers. The indusiries 
of a country should be developed along the lines 
of its present needs as far as. compatible with 
‘ts resources and available technical force. It is 
apparent that mdustrial research in some form or 
dther is absolutely necessary to provde the 
country with some suggestions or plans that such 
and such industry or. industries ought to be deve- 
loped. The problem of attracting capital to the 
elds suggested and bringing about suitable co- 
pperation between the financiers and technical 
axperts for such developments is thus also an item 
m industrial research. : Mew i 

It will be a mistake to expect to buijd industries 
in India simply by copying or by® learning some 
secrets or processes here and there in some 
uropean or American factories. It is not possible. 
We should of course take full advantage of what- 


„brain to do this. 


‘dechne. The districts of Burdwan, Birbhum, . 
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ever opportunities we may get abroad and learn - 
whatever secrets or processes we can. Kvery 
little thing helps. Particularly we shvuld.aim to 
utilise the achievements of the West in the design. 
and construction óf machineries to our advantage 

in India. It is not an,eaxy task. It requires. 
We should not expect to manu- 
facture everything or every machine in India 

If there is an efficient machine made in Germany 

which is not made in India, we snould buy it 

and employ 1t to do our work rather than waiting 
to manufacture it in India aud then use it. 

However, we should know how to handle it and 

operate it efficiently. Operating a machine effivient- 

ly also requires brain and skill. I know ofa local 

financier who spent over fifty thousand rupees to 

construct all the machineries needed for the 

manufacture of oil-cloths. These machines did 

not work and the plant, is idle to-day. - He 

could buy the whole equipment from Germany: for 

only thirty-five thousand rupees with gurantee for 

satisfactory operation. 

Japan is a living example before us and we 
should take lessons from her. Like the Japanese, 
we must depend on our own initiative and brain- 
power to solve our troubles and problems. Like 
the Japanese financiers, the In lian financiers must 
risk their fortunes.in industrial enterprises. Japan 
has not been great by only copring, but she has 
been great by copying, creating and applying. 
India must also be prepared, to follow the same 
course. . 


‘Problems of Rural Betigal 


‘In order to show that the preblems of 
rural Bengal demands very careful’ and 
scientific study, Professor Upendranatb Ball: 
writes in the Bengal Co-operative Journal: 


The problems of rural Bengal demand a very | 
careful and scientific study. The province is pre- 
eminently a rural province. More than 443 lakhs 
of its population live_in villages, and a little above 
32 lakhs in towns. In fact the urban population 
outside Calcutta is only 4 per_ cent, whereas the 
general urban population in India is 10.2 per cent 
and in England and Wales 79 per cent. The pro- 
vince, therefore, may be expected to be happy 
and prosperous only when the vast population of 
the country-side are in a position to enjoy health 
and prosperity. . 

The census figures of Bengal, however, tell us 
a harrowing tale. There has, no doubt, been & 
general increase in the population, but in the last 
decade no less than ten districts have shona 

an- 
kura. Midnapore and Hooghly in Western Bengal, 
Nadia, Murshidabad and Jessore in Central Bengal, 
and Pabna and Malda in Northern Bengal have 
lost, whereas the districts .in Eastern Bengal, 
Howrah in Western Bengal, the Twentyfour Para- 
gans and Khulna in Centra. Bengal, and the 
remaining districts of Northern Bengal have 


gained. 

Since 1872 the districts of Burdwan, Birbhum, 
Hooghiy and Nadia have decayed The_ loss in 
population is an indication of economic decay. If 
people had sufficient resources to fight with fhe: 


mme = ten 


aanere aare = ao o§$t 
areen: 


pt 


diseases then the loss in life would not have been 
‘aa «reat as it has been. The districts which have 
suffered were not unhealthy half a century ago. 
They were prosperous, and held a good position in 
agriculture. industry, and trade and commerce. 
. Unless proper care is taken of these decadent parts 
Tuin may spread to the other parts ofthe province 
‘as well. 

Besides malaria, cholera and small-pox carry 
awav a large number of victims annually. Other 
preventihle, diseases such as tuberculosis, dysentery 
and diarrhoea are ruthless in their ravages. — 

In almost every province in India mortality is 
‘heavier in towns thanin villages. But the reverse 
is the case in Bengal. In 1915 the ratio of deaths 
im each 1.000 of population in rural and urban 
areas was as follows. | | 


Provinces Rural Urban 
. Bangal 33.39 24 70 
Madras 21.4 26.2 
Bombay 25.31 30 28 
cE: 29 22 41 24. 
Punjab 36 35 36.17 
Bhar and Orissa 32.2 30.9 
Burma 6.76 37.76 


| Bengal Villages Neglected 


Writiog on the regeneration 
Bengal, Professor Akshaykumar 
observes in the Calcutta Review. 


Ever since the brain of rural Bengal has been 
paralysed bv the accident of the socio-economic 
revolution of the last half of the nineteenth century 
when the flowers œf the village left their rural 
home in quest of the golden grail of remunerative 
emplovment in towns, or honourable existence 
away from the zamindari zulum, under the effective 
Pax Britannica, the hody-social of the village has 
` been running towards dissolution ; and the leader- 


of rural 
Sircar 


less villagers have been left victims to the unscru- - 


pulous agents of lawyers and zemindars, without 
aay power of initiative or concerted action. They 
can he roused from this comatose state only by 
their natural leaders, the scions of the “respected 
familias, who or whose ancestors left the village 
but have still kept some sort of relationship to it 
by their occasional pilgrimage to if or by their 
sentimental annul expenditure over their ancestral 
residence or on the ocvasion the national festival 
of Bengal, the great Durgotsav. Ualess these men 
who have been enlightened by edncation elsewhere 
and who are earning their livelihood elsewhere can 
be induced to come back to the village. no extraneous 
attempt at organisation of the village can be 
successful permanently. No doubt a benevolent 
official can do much through his powerful persua- 
sion or patronage, prestige or authority, but his 
atterapts will not be permanently and fully 
successful unless the villagers themseives can keep 
the fire, so kindly kindled, burning on, by the 
constant supply of the fuels of their own efforts. 
The same can be said of the patriotic party- 
programmé of the political enthusiasts, which may 
be of use at the ontset in creating a healthy stir 
in the moribund village life, but it is not much of 
a hazard to say that their village reconstruction 
scheme is foredoomed to failure, if for no other 
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reason, but for the ridiculously scanty resources 
of the framers of the scheme in Comparison with 
the stupendous task advertised to be undertaken. 
Their resources are in the unsophisticated young 
men ‘recruited for. the purpose as volunteers 
through’ the force of hoodwinking rodomontade 
and in the money raised from the public for the 
purpose, But the futility of their attempts, the 
insincerity of their propaganda and the diversion 
of the fund to other perty purposes, election 
expenditures, maintenance of party organs or 
subsidising political workers in the moffusil, as 
suspected and openly alleged by many, are surely 
to disgust and disillusion in no time those who 
pay money to them and those who’ are ready to 
work for them. 


ei, ele 


India’s Defective Educational System 


Dr. Sudhindra Bose begins an article in 
the Scholar with the following two paragraphs. 


Only a few days.ago [ came across an astute 
American who has just returned from a trip of 
study and investigation in Indla He stated as his 
considered judgment that India is lagging behind 
in the march of progress simply because of its 
defective educational system. The present method 
education in India, he said, produces clerks—not 
red-blooded intelligent men. Then get this: The 
meanest of ail poverty. which confronts Indians 
today is the pauperism of mind and spirit. 

_, This is, to my thinxing, the chief trouble 
with our Indian plan of education: it confers every 
kind of degree upon the young people, from the 
High School certificate to the Bachelor degree, 
except the degree of manhood—intellectual indepen- 
dence. The youth is rarely trained to think for him- 
self and stand squarely upon his own feet. His 
mind seems to be constantly leaning upon a crutch. 
He is a docile little clerk without initiative and 
enterprise without much intellectual activity 
or independence. He must be directed 
and bossed by “higher-ups.” He is a 
social drone. 
furniture. 


Symptoms and Cure 


We read in the Oriental Watchman: 


Symptoms are an effort of nature to effect a” 
cure. Hunger is nature’s call for food, loss of 
appetite is nature’s method of telling us food is 
not needed. The use of condiments or stimulants 
to whip the lagging appetite, does not create a 
real demand for food nor provide the means of 
Be a o$ it. n 

„A headache may meau that something is wron 
with the digestion,—undersleep, overwork, or apie: 

l 
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-other trouble .that odi be ea: Taking 
“a drig that benumbs or deadens the’ nerves so 
that the pain cannot be felt, dues not remedy the 
“trouble. Removing the cause, will take away the 
headar- he and will do it without the drug. 

We wight go on and deal the same with most 
_ of our phvsical life, and show that it is vain to 
' rely on cures of any kind while cause exists. 
Nature does have her own medicine chest,—a 
world’ full of pure air, "sunlight, good water, whole- 
some fuod, which used with intelligence, are cür- 
_ ative; but always does she call for the removal of 
‘the cause before guaranteeing a cure. 


es ie 


Some Cottage Industries 


Accordiag to Mr. S. C._. Mittet, aho has 
contributed . an article on the cottage and 
small ‘industries of Bengal to the Mysore 
Economic Journal: — ~ a 


The hand-loom weaving industrv is the most 
“Important cottage industry in Bengal. It appears 
‘from the Census Report for 1921 that as. many as 
213. 886 hand-loome are still working in Bengal of 
which o.'y 53,168 or 24 per cent are fly-shuttle 
Tooms. and the value of their products 3 is estimated 
to be nearly 6 crores of rtipees'per annum, 2. ¢, 
-23 per cent of the total import of-cloth through the 
Ca'cutta port which is the distributing centre for 
the whole of Northern India. The. output of the 
fly-shuttle looms is claimed to be double that of the 
primitive pit-looms and so if we can only replace 
these primitive pit- looms in Bengal by fly-shuttle 
‘looms we can increase our national wealth by several 
crores of rupees. The products of the hand-looms 
are of a different class than the mil) products 
and are not generally used by average agricultur- 
ists in Bengal. ‘They generally use imported cloth 
or Indian mill-made cloth and if instead, they are 
taneht to weave the cloth for their own require- 
‘ments during the period of their forced idleness, 
they can reduce their domestic budget toa consi- 
‘derable extent’ and’ as, “a pice saved—is a pice 
gained,” the total economic value of this great 
‘Saving, if it can be carried to its logical end will 
be another few crores. The revival of hand-loom 
“weaving industry will also revive the village 
carpentry as hand-loom including fly-shuttle . looms 
can. be easily prepared by them. . 

Another very profitable industry that can be 
adopted as a part-time occupation by the agricul- 
turist. is the jute spinniog and weaving. This 
industry may be reduced into three processes — 
hackling, spinning and weaving. If any one pre- 
pares strings from jute, sunnhemp, etc, with the 
help of the hackling and spinning machines that 
have .been devised hy the Industries Department 
and the cost of ‘which is only Rs. 10 each, be can 
easily earn about 10 annas-to 12 annas per day. 
‘If, these yarns are dyed and woven-into mats, 
easy-chair cloths, ete. one can earn more. Then 
there is the silk industry in the country whieh is 
yün on cottage lines and empioys a large ‘number 
‘of men and there is a great : possibility of further 
foe of this industry E ran on proper 
mes: 
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Paragraphs from ‘ ‘Stri Dharma” 


The following | paragraphs are taken A 
“Stri Dharma” :— 


Itis very singnificant: of the mood of -India. 
towards freeand full opportunities: for women that 
the members of Legislative Council of the. United 
Provinces have removed the sex - disqualification 
which prevented women from entering tne Council. 
The motion to allow them to -be nominated or 
elected to the Council was moved by the Depaty- 
‘President. It received hearty support from all 
‘ sections of the house and was adopted ananimoustt Ye 

Well done, U. P.! 

Dr. Muthulakshmi. Ammal; M. L.C. g enthusi- 
astic campaign for endweg the Devadasi system 
, met with splendid success, the Legislative Council 
-accepting unanimously her Amendment to the 
Religious Endowments Act for ending .thé evil. 
Sume of the Devadasis cling to the idea of 
dedication to the temple, and argue. that the 
temples will not receive their full service of song 
and dance to the God. They. forget that while 
people look on these women as public property 
for purposes of “sanctified vice’, the original 
intention cannot be perfurmed purely by. them as 
a caste. It is a case where. 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

Lest one gvod.custom should corrupt the world.” 

More harm is now doae to people and to (lod 
by the persistence, of the old order than by the 
transitional stage in which the office of tue dancing 
girl is abolished: Heartiest congratulations ` to our 
Deputy-President of the’ Legislateve  Jouncil on 
the passing of her Resolution | i 





Railway Staff College at ‘Dehra Dua. g 


We read in the Bengal-Nagpur Railway; 


. Magazine :— 


In. aries of the policy recently approved 
by the Secretary of State of increased. recruitment 
of railway employees ia India, the Railway Boar 
has sanctioned the establishment. of a Railway 
Sraff College at Dehra Dun. The increasing com- 
plexity ot railway operating: problems demands 
improved methods of training the staff. particularly 
in the early stages of the career of a railway em- 
ployee. S:hools of Transportation have been 
established for the State Rauways as the first step 
in improvement in training facilities. The Railway 
Board is of opinion that’ considerable improvement 
in the general standard of. efficiency or offivers 
‘employed on ' transportation is possible;if a .care- 


fully considered scheme of periodical. training and. 


retresher courses exists. The great distances, which 
separate the different parts of the railway. system 
‘in india are a serious bar to free- communication 
and interchange of experience in railway working 
“between railway officers The Railway Staff 
College will be the centre where railway problems 
can be studied and where expert - transportation 
kuowledge cau cbe disseminated. The intention ,is 
‘that on recruitment each: officer shall undergo a 
‘period of pra tical training. in | which actual 
railway: work will be sandwiched with courses; at 
the Paley College and that thereafter he should 


- 


periodically go through certain refresher courses, 
at the College. Company ~managed railways have 
been invited to take advantage of the training ‘at 
the Staff College. 

decided 


The Railway Board have 
‘following annual courses :— 


(1) A twelve-weeks’ course for the first year 
for probationary transportation, and commercial 
officers. on 

(2) An eight-week’s course for 
year officers. 


(3) A six-weeks course in transportation for 
first year probationary civil engineering officers. 

(4) A six-weeks’ transportation course for junior 
scale officers as one of the qualifications for promo- 
tion to the senior scale. 


(4) A similar course in commercial subjects for 
commercial officers, Junior scale. 


(5) A four-weeks’ transportation course for 


on the 


similar second 
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senior scale officers as one of the qualifications for 
promotian to an ‘administrative post. ; 

(5) A similar course in commercial subjects for 
commerciol officers, senior scale. - 

(6) A four-weeks’ course for employees selected 
for the position of instructors in the different area 
schools. 

(7) A six-weeks’ course for selected senior 

subordinates., n , , 
In addition to the above it is the intention to 
arrange from time to time special courses, or series 
of courses, in important railway subjects, to be 
given not by the ordinary, staff of the College but 
by acknowledged experts in those subjects. These 
courses will be arratged when the services, of 
deputed lectures are available and a_ sufficient 
number of officers can be assembled to attend them, 
and, they will cover such subjects as rates, railway 
economics, statistics, accounts, welfare and labour 
management, traffic, surveys, signalling and inter- 
locking, ete. 





A Recent Gain in Religion 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, _ |‘perhaps 
America’s most popular preacher,’ writes in 
The World Tomorrow in.course of an article 
on Recent Gains ip Religion :— 


a 


Never was it more clear that religion is inera 


dicably rooted in human nature. Reduce it even 
to ‘its simplest terms and it still means devotion 
to those concrete spiritual values, goodness, truth, 
beauty, love, which the human soul recognizes as 
suprapersonal and in consecration to which lite 
finds its true meaning. To serve these values is 
to live a religious life, and to believe that these 
values reveal the creative reality, God, behind 
and in the universe is religion’s central faith. 
Sciences may come and go but religion so rooted 
will persist as long as the race does. It may 
appear in Protean forms but it isas indestructible 
as earth. air, fire, or water. That has grown more 
plain, not less, as psychology has probed deeper 
into the secrets of the spirit. There igs no excuse 
now for identifying religion’s future with the for- 
tunes of its artificial adhesions—opinions, cults, 
rubrics, and institutions: 

Because this is true, a great deal of the world’s 
best religion exists outside religious organizations 
and often does not call itself religious at all. Only 
a narrow ecclesiastical mind -will find that fact 
disconcerting. It isa rather something to rejoice 
over and count upon, It.is because religion, even 
when it is uarecognized as such, is so indispensa- 
ble a function of human life at its best that the 
churches have any chance atall. No wise minister 
thinks of himeelf as set to inoculate men with 
religion. He knows that men are religious ; that 
a completely irreligious man, lf such exists, is an 
insane anomaly ; that human life is meaningless 
animal existence except as it serves spiritual 
values ; and that the human mind will never per- 


i 91—12 
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manently consent to think that spiritual values are 
a fortuitous accident born of atoms going it blind 
in a godless universe. He knows that when he 
does his wark well he is working with and not 
against the deepest streams of human nature. 

_ Such freedom from the obsession that any creed, 
cult, church. or cannon law constitutes religion, 
such humaniziog of the religious experience, is 
a great gain. Religion so conceived is too vital 
to be exhaustively representated by any mental 
or institutional formulation. Religion creates such 
expressions and discards them as men wear clothes 
aad cast them off. Region is an indispensable way - 
of life and it would persist though every historic 
form ofit which we have known were quite out- 
grown. : , 

This fact grows increasingly clear and to any 
one interested in religion it shouid be encouraging 
and liberating. It leads not to irreverence toward 
past expressions of the spirit but to just aporecia- 
tion of them, and it prophesies a future for the 
religious life beyond any dreams that static and 
conventional conceptions ever made possible. 


“Rebellion at Geneva” 


We read in the same Review :— 


_ There is legitimate ground for encouragement 
in the sturdy attitude of the smaller countries in 
the League Council and Assembly toward the 
great powers, before whom they have hitherto 
never been so outspoken. Representatives of Poland, 
Holland, Sweden, Norway, Lithuania, and other 
small nations have soundly denounced their collea- 
gues from the larger :nations for the latter’s stubb- 
orn retentioa o$ huge armaments, for their secret 
understandings, for their failure to express their 
professed repudiation of war in deeds as well as 
in fine phrases. Britain in particular, was made 
® 
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o see in just what regard her present Tory 
yovernment is held by those who have taken the 
Jovenant to mean what ıt says and who are not 
‘be placated by words alone. 


Mr. Mahendra Pratap on China 


The Japan Weekly. Chronicle writes :— 


Mr, Mahendra Pratap, an Indian revolutionary 
leader, who was naturalised in Afghanistan some 
years ago, arrived at Yokohama from America on 
the 13th instant by the Tenyo-maru. This is ` his 
third visit to Japan. i 
. Ina statement which was handed the Pres 
interviewers, he says that the present position of 
China js analogous to that of India from 1760 to 
1820. In those days, India was provided with as 
efficient an army as that of Britain, but the strug- 
gles for supremacy, which were going on among 
the. small States into which the country was 
divided, afforded Britain an opportunity for invasion 
and the loss of independence ensued. Nothing is 
further from his intentiors than to discourage his 
Chinese friends by drawing a pessimistic picture 
of the future of their country, He simply desires 
that they should take warning from the fate of 
India, China must be sucoured now, or all chances 
of saving her may be gone. If China lost her 
independence, all hopes for the independence of 
India must be given up. This state of things would 
prove vital to Japan’s welfare also, From this 

oint of view, he earnestly appeals to the Japanese 
ove of humanity to aid the reunification movement 
of China. . l 

He sald that it was five years ago that he 
memorialised for the opening of trade between 
Japan and Afghanistan. He regretted that the two 
countries had not yet been brought closely together, 
but hoped that his desire would be realised in the 
near future. i 


Epstein’s Madonnaand Child . 


We read in The Inquirer of London :— 


The very remarkable ‘Madonna and Child’ 
upon which Jacob Epstein has been engaged for 
two years, and which he has just taken across 
the Atlantic for exhibition in New ‘York, will 
doubtless cause as much controversy as the famous 
Rima. It is Oriental in conception, but we are 
reminded as we look at the photographs of it 
which have appeared that Christianity came from 
the Hust and that this great work of art is for. 
that reason truer to fact than many of its famous 
prototypes. There can be no objection, therefore, 
to the representation of Eastern types in the two 
figures for which Mr. Epstein had Indian models. 

They have a strangley alien look to eyes 
accustomed to the Madonna and .Child of European 
convention, and differ from other sculpture dealing 
with this subject in the representation of Jesus 
as a little boy of sume six or seven years instead 
of a babyin tthe arms of his mother. He stands 
between the knees of the seated Madonna, who 
enfolds him with her arms, and both are looking 
straight before them as if at some sight which has 
arrested their gaze at the same moment. The 


expression of the boy’s face is one of childlike 
wonder: that of his mother is brooding and 
absorbed. A moving and original work which we 
hope will be seen in this country. 


pe a 


Lenin and Gandhi f 


Ernst Lothar contributes to Neue Freie 
Presse of Vienna an article reviewing Rene 
Fullop-Miller’s Lenin and Gandhi. We give 
below portions of this article as translated 
in The Inving Age. First he describes 
Lenin. ; 


‘No! We can’t get ahead that way P? said a 
young man when he heard. the news of his brother’s 
condemnation. This brother had tried to assasstnate 
Tsar Alexandar III Later, when the executioner 
summoned his victim, the ‘same young mw 
proffered no words of sympathy or anguish. He 
merely repeated, ‘We can’t ‘get ahead that way,’ 
and those who heard him wore terrifield expression. 
The young man was seventeen years old at the 
time. Two years later’ he. appeared, an expelled 
student, at the meeting of a committee to render 
relief to famine-stricken Russia. The unknown 
young man listened to afew speeches and then 
sprang to his feet shouting,-"No! We want no 
help P It would be wrong, he claimed, to alleviate 
the famine, for that merely meant helping the Tsar. 
The thing to do was to make hunger more wide- 
spread and thus hasten the fall of the detestable 
regime. He spoke with such vehemence that those 
who heard him could not keep their seats. They 
drove him from the platforfi as a madman. It 
happened in Samara. i 
. Twenty-eight years later he returned to this 
platform, but instead of being driven away as a 
madman he was now worshiped as a god. He had 
spent twenty-eight years in exile—twenty-eight 
years in daily danger of his life, twenty-eight 
years of hard secret work. 

Lenin was an unbelievably poor orator,—any 
actor or professional agitator could have done much 
better.—but the ideas that he expressed were 
magnificent, upsetting, No melody, no poetic 
allusions, no burdensome metaphors. He produced 
facts that carried everything before them. 

His quick black eyes had a goal which they 
pursued relentlessly. 

His success, did not deceive him, -and in | the 
midst of his triumph he rémained cold and cautious, 
and exercised authority at once. , 

No superiority, no useless syllables, no note of 
triumph sounded in his voice. He spoke in simple 
words. with the precision, coolness, and accurate 
objectivity of a mathematician. 

No sooner did he avquire power than he Tuled. 

He did not attack things like a weakling or like 
one who had not made uphs mind; the light 
touch was foreign. to his nature. : 

Nothing ~ disturbed his absolute peace, and he 
did not know the meaning of fear. — 

At heart he was sentimental, idealistic, and 
religious. l 

His religion was pure expediency. He cast off 
all ldeatistic. philosophies, like those held by the 
counter-revolutionists, and pursued the direct route 
of material production. He moblized his whole 


1 


organization against religion, and denounced God 
as ‘the archfiend of the Communist State. -He 
damned every creed, for to him one was as bad 
as another. He sacrificed faith, art, and learning on 
the altar of utility. 


Fandamentally this man loved power and 
machines, “My political opponents,’ he said, ‘were 
crushed because they’ should a trace of pity.-...-Do 
you actually believe -that you can subdue your 
enemies without deadly conflict ? To think so is 
an unpardonable weakness and a pacifist illusion ! 

r: Do you imagine that we could have, been 
victorious in the Revolution without a reign 
of terror? Or that we could have had a dictator ? 
We could have had mush, but no dictator ? Speak- 
ing to, Gor’kii of his ruthlessness, he said: -‘Can 
humanity survive in a disorganized camp? Can 
we, permit ourselves to be weak-hearted and 
generous ? Pardon me, we are not imbeciles ! We 
know what we want, and nobody can stop us from 
doing what’ we believe is right.’ When his wife 
begged mercy for some people about to he ex- 
ecuted, he answered’: ‘I will hear_ none of my 
wifes prayers : they, are useless.’ He also said : 
‘Freedom is a bourgeois prejudice. These examples 
of his pitilessness show that he developed. Bol- 
shevism by heeding past revolutionary experience. 
The moral code of the new regime was political 
expediency. “We all tell lies” he asserted ; ‘and 
morality is developed from external and unnatural 
class prejudices. We Communists believe that 
morality was designed in the interests of class 
warfare,’ : 

Power! if the enemy is strong. a greater force 
must crush*him. Lenin thought pacifism both 
ridiculous and cowtemptible. He did not believe 
m sticking to one course and following itto the 
limit. The path made no difference. and he changed 
his policies overnight when the peasantry began 
to revolt against their wretched condition. He 
Sciapped his radical system of war Communism 
and went over to the New Economic policy. Then 
Dora Kaplan, the social revolutionist, shot him, and 
shortly thereafter he died. As he grew weaker he 
hurriedly turned away from his untried systems 
of private property and gave his attention to 
concessions to foreign corporations, stabilization of 
the curreney, and commercial guaranties. Was he 
playing false? Lenin laughed.. He had upset 
Communist economics overnight and substituted 
something like the capitalist system. Did he lack 
principle ? He laughed again. The old way was 
false, and the New had much more to offer. The 


new system should be followed to the limit. No. 


compromise ! Power ! ; 

Strength and power were to be derived from 
the machine, | 

He modeled his reforms on those of Peter the 
Great, the first Russian revclutionist. Asia and 
Europe would find a common meeting place in the 
machine. Away with the medieval system and 
-med'eval methods of work! The most modern 
technical ideas would be imported to his nation 
from Europe and America! Yesterday the Middle 
Ages, to-day a dictator, and to-morrow machines. 
Motor ploughs. Harvesters. Electrification of the 
entire country. American, German, and English 
engineers and workers. An ‘Institute for Invention.’ 
A league to propagate the utilization of time to 
the smallest possible fraction. A new breed of 
machine workers. The great Russian nation must 
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take on another face. Skyscrapers. of concrete, iron 

and glass. Russia a super-America, but no sub- 

mission to foreigners. ` 
will 


Impossible ? Lenin laughed. To the 
nothing is imposible. Inspired will, inspired or- 
ganization. This apostle of power had traversed a 
century of Russian development in a single night. 

Lenin was a man whose imperious words could 
change the mind and fave of a million people ; a 
man with astounding objectivity; a man who 
scorned weakness and sentimentality ; aman who 
felt that the word ‘romantic, expressed the height 
of foolishness and absutdity ; a man who embodied 
hate, worshiped the machine, yet remained a 
dreamer. In him were combined the doubts of 
the agnostic and the objectivity of the romanti, 
exactitude and fantasy, reality and utopia. He 
was a volcano of cold thought, a genius of icy 
fire. strain of asceticism ran through that 
strong mind of his that worshiped power. When | 
he died the limit had not been reached He left 
behind him a Russia that was neither Europe nor 
Asia. Only chaos remained. 


The writer then passes on to Gandhi. 


On the other hand, we have Gandhi. Here, 
among a primitive people, lives a man whom we 
can without blasphemy describe as Christlike. He 
is the godliest, purest, and most lovable creature 
a To the Hindu Gandhi is Mahatma, ‘big 
of soul. 

Gandhi is ugly. He has a flat, drooping -nose, 
a broad thin mouth, a straggly moustache, and the 
teeth of his lower jaw are missing. Gandhi shaves 
his head, and his overgrown, crooked ears protrude. 
No white shirt covers his thin nutbrown body. His 
neck, arms, and legs are exceedingly small. He is 
ugly indeed, 

But he is also beautiful. Ina face far from 
handsome lie two dark eyes, celestial, sweet, and 
soft. Ali light is gathered by these large, open 
eyes, and all light emanates from them. They are 
the eyes of a young child in a tace fifty-eight years 
old. There is also the trace of a smile, This smile, 
always close to the surface, breaks forth as soon 
as he begins tq speak, lingers, then disappears 
momentarily. Celestial light and laughter illuminate 
the face of this ugly man. He is beautiful. 

Drunkenness does not mark his brow. Romain 
Rolland has described him with single word 
‘determination.’ Gandhi does not put himself on 
a pedestal and strike a virtuous pose. Nor does he 
attract his followers with fulsome words, miraculous 
visions, or magic. He does not garb himself in 
episcopal robes ; he is naked, and a strong proof 
of the saying, “The naked man is good? 

A hundred million people have heard him. He 
need only open his lips, and they listen. His 
platform has six planks and two policies. He 
teaches the divine duty to spin at home and to 
use Only homespun garments in order to keep the 
workers busy and his people united, for it is 
through English imports that they are made subser- 
vient. He teaches them to venerate the cow as 
the symbol of all ‘that js productive. He who 
humbles himself before this animal deserves mercy 
from the hands of’ men and gentle treatment all 
his days. “He ¢eaches unbounded purity, abstineace, 
and self-control. In order to paralyze British rule, 
he teaches non-cooperation between natives and the 
English, He teaches the equality of the pariah 
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and forbids the ancient belief of uncleanliness. He 
teaches the union of Hindu and Mohammedan into 
a single Indian nation. These are his six _ planks. 
tten he has a twofold policy of Ahimsa and Satya- 
graha. Ahimsa, or peace, is passive love, while 
Satyagraha, or power, is active love. 

The first thing that strikes one about this pro- 
gramme is its diversity and its combination of 
religion and politics, It shows Gandhi as both 
prophet and statesman. He represents humanity, 
and rules a nation. by making statecraft and 
morality identical, He himself is infinite and 
authoritative, a unique combination of idealism and. 
reality. He lives lıke a beggar. “His whole life, 
says Tagore, ‘is just another name for sacrifice. 
But his sacrifice is made with great serenity, and 
in harmony with Heaven. 

_ At the age of ten he stole a gold piece from 
his older brother. Immediately he was so over- 
_ whelmed with remorse that he wrote a confession 
' to his sick father. With tears in his eyes the 
parent read the paper. That moment was the turn- 
ing point in Ganchi’s life, for he saw the strong 
emotion of his father, who did not offer a single 
word of reproach, only a silent gesture—Ahimsa, 
Love ig all. 

Gandhi lived in Sabarmati, a little town five 
_ miles from Ahmadabad. He slept on a, piece of 
inen under the open sky. Books formed his pillow. 
The walls of his room were bare. He owned a 
bookcase, a rude writing desk, and a trunk. In 
the trunk were two cloths woven by himself. 
They were all the property ‘Gandhi owned. He 
was as thin and poor as the humblest pariah. At 
sunrise and at sunset he ate a little rice and 
skimmed milk, dry bread, lemon, and nuts. He 
drank neither alcohol, tea, nor coffee. Arising at 
four in the morning. before the sun was up, he 
would go out on the terrace that runs along the 
river accompanied by Kasturbai, the girl whom 

he married when she was twelve years old, and 
who must submit to this wretched life. Here he 
would pray. Some of his pupils from the National 
University at Ahmadabad, from whose flagpole 
flies the white, green, and red, flag of Mahatma, 
joined those who came to him in the morning to 
pray and to sing holy. songs from the Gita, and 
Upanishads. Dawn ushered in the ascetic’s day— 
a day of sacrifice, a day, of teaching, a, blessed 
day. For forty years he lived such a life in peace. 
When imprisoned—and he spent a great deal of 
time in jail—he found little difference between life 
in his own home and in the cell, for with him 
frugality always came first. While in jail he 
exibited his usual remarkable tranquility of spirit. 
For forty years he lived like a-beggar. 
His parents were rich, his father having been 
Minister of Finance ;: yet Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi, born in the province of Gujrat, and raised 
as a rich man’s child, became the father of 
all humanity. 

Jn Bombay he tried to practise law. What a 
' lawyer! He sought neither clients, trials, nor 
collection cases, but only _ righteousness. He 
dropped cases when he learned that his clients had 
_ falsely informed him ‘and were in the wrong, and 
he did not take over a case without examining it 
thoroughly to see whether there wag any likelihood 
of falsehood. _ Finally he gave up this law mill 
and abandoned all he had gained to live among his 
poor students. In 1908 a Mohammedan „tied to 
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kill him, and Gandhi appeared as a witness for 
the defence. “This wan, he said, ‘was wrong, for 
he believed I had injured him, and he sought to 
avenge the injury. I therefore earnestly beg that 
nobody appears against him, for I_ believe in him, 
and love him, and hope to win his love for me.’ - 
Nobody had ever done such a thing before, and 
the would-be assassin wrote a letter -of deep 
veneration to Gandhi. Since then three hundred 
million have been converted to his creed—three 
hundred million men are enrolled under Mahatma 
the uncrowned king of India. With what weapon 
did he accomplish all this? He scorned the usual 
methods. and succeeded 
banner with the weapon of love. 


Gandhi maintains that force and hate are futile. 


Love is the supreme' power. He does 
not spout empty idle words when . his 
eyes shine with celestial light. He speaks, real 
truth.‘ He is a steady star by night, and in the 


morning his power is great. Great is the sweet- 
ness and heavenly the confidence of his knowledge. 
His every breath is-power. He is godly enough 
to he clothed ina white cloud. = 0 

He took the daughter of a pariah into his house, 
the orphan girl Lakshmi, and called her ‘the little 
Untouchahle,’ treating her as though she were his 
own child She was a symbol for her seven 
hundred thousand brothers and sisters that are 
called unclean and Untouchable in India. Thus 
did Gandhi smash one of the customs of ‘the 


country, for his example revolutionized the land ° 


with love. ae ace 
Like every apostle, Gandhi is a, revolutionist. 
But he accomplishes his purpose by example and 
abstention rather than by, forca In Young India 
he pubishes what is in his heart, and he teaches 
in the established university. He circulates among 
the people and spreads his ideas about spinning. 
Nothing can compare -with his persuasive power 
in advocating hand-spinning as a means, of uniting 
India with a common_ social and national bond. 
He hopes the home industry will bind all classes 
together and hecome the economic foundation of 
the country. He revolts against the cult of the 
machive and against the modern manufacture of 
silk and woven material, and revives the handi- 
work of past aves. Perhaps it is all absurd. But 
what lies hehind this fantasy ? Is not this spinning 
angel a. child in some respects? Yes, but a realist 
too. a i 
Gandhi travelled far and wide among the Indian 
people in order to break up, the English regime. 
No Indian, he taught, should pay taxes to Kogland, 
enlist in the army, take over any government 


work, or accept any _— government appoint- 
ment, This command. he emphasized 
with prayer and fasting. Once he refrained 


from eating -for twenty-one days-a unique 
svmphony of prayer, abnegation, and statesman- 
ship ! Inwardly romantic, but with a realistic goal, 


this naked man who preaches spinning. and ‘practises- 


it three hours a dave has opposed a Power without 
using force.--Gandhi was haled before the law. 
The prosecution for the State said that he had 
been guilty of ‘Inciting a rebellion against the 
established rule of British India.) |, 

- The case was called bofore the district judge, 
C. N. Bloomfield. and Gandhi said_on the witness 
stand: ‘I do not advocate force. You have your 
choice between mv system of peaceful and -quiet 
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in winning people to his - 
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resistance and the danger a furious uprising of the 
people. I do not ask your pardon, and offer no 
weak excuse, but I should sincerely like to see an 
end to ail fighting. I have been guilty of breaking 
a law, and to submit to the law is the highest 
duty of every citizen.....He related how he had 
supported. Eogland for ten years, and how the 
hopes which he had placed in her had all gone 
for naught. Therefore, he had turned to the 
opposing camp of peaceful resistance. l P 

When Gandhi had concluded, the judge said: 
“There are people here in India who beleve that 
our Jaw does not apply to you, and they would 
give you freedom. For my part. I am obliged to 
sentence you to six years’ imprisonment, althovgh 
T wish to say that nobody would be happier than 
Į too let yon, go free...” The judge closed the case 
with a.prison sentence, Gandbi_ smiled, curtsied, 
kissed the hand of the judge, and went to’ jail for 
six years.. 

_ The prison of Yeroda was not hard. He had 
his spinning wheel. his books, and his’ heart. He 
continued to say, ‘I am as happy 2s a lark; But 
prison life made him deathly sick, and an opera- 
tion was necessary. “Happy asa lark,’ sang the 
naked, weak, and mighty man. , ; 

His life is not unlike that of Lenin, for it 
springs from reality and works. toward utopia. 
Like Lenin’s it contains a boundless reservoir of 
power, But Gandhi's utopia is boundless Jove, a 
grand utopia extending from the broad heavens 
to the depths of the earth. 


The ilan World Since the Peace 
Settlement 


In his “Survey of International Affairs,” 


= Vol. J, dealing with the Islamic World since 


the Peace Settlement, Professor Arnold J, 
Toynbee of Oxford points out that Islam was 
again taking an active 
role in history. The Daily Telegraph 
summarises -the Professor’s views thus :— 


There was, on one hand, the desire to throw 
off Huropean ascendancy, and, on the other, the 
desire to adopt European methods wherever practi- 
pig Russia in. the struggle took the Asiatic 
side. 

_ A most important fact. but one, seldom kept 
in mind, is that, though outbreaks against European 
Powers were always quelled. it was often the rebel 
who benefited in the end. The Turks, defeated in 
the end. The Turks, defeated in the Great War, 
declared a ‘war afier the war,” refused a dictated 
peace, and negotiated a settlement on a footing of 
equality; the supression of the Egyptian rising 
was followed by the Milner Report: the defeat of 


, the Afghans brought about the renuociation by the 


British of control over Afghan foreign policy; the 
suppression of the Iraki rebellion in 1920 was 
followed by the transiation of the mandate over 
Irak into an Anglo-lrak Treaty; while the sueces- 
sive defeats of Wahabi raiders by the Royal Air 
Force resulted in an extension of Ibn Saud’s 
dominions. What, therefore, is one to conclude 
but that rebellion pays- the rebel? Whether it 
pays the conqueror to--make -a habit of giving 
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that fact with clarity and vigor. 


instead of a passive. 
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concessions is, however, another matter. Indeed, 
Britain, in the Middle Hast, has been accused by 
shrewd observers of pursuing a pro-Arab and note 


a pro-British policy. 


i 


Russia’s Revolutionary Morals 


In his article on Russia’s Revolutionary 
Morals in. Current History, V. F. -Calverton 
turns his attention first to religion. 


That Russia is against the priest is not to be 
doubted. The very declarations of Bukharin, in 
reference to the atheism implicit in the doctrine of 
the materialist conception of history, announce 
Yet people are 
allowed to worship where they will, though their 
religious activities are given no aid or encourage- 
ment. The attitude of the government is critical 
but not destructive. Its purpose is to destroy 
religion by educating the youth in the supremacy 
of science rather than iby coercing the old througa 
the extinction of their ritual. In this aim the 
Bolsheviki have been singularly successful, The 
youth of Russia is largely without religion. 


The Soviet attitude foward ‘youth is next 
dwelt upon. 


It has been the habit of Western countries to 
exalt age and curb youth. In this attitude the 
spirit of senescence has predominated. Our judges,- 
for example, are almost uniformly men_ of late 
years. In fact, our whole officialdom, with but ‘few 
exceptions, is either middle-aged or old. This is 
true not only of America, but of the countries of 
Europe also. Youth is inconspicuous. Youthful 
vision in matters of state is considered an imperti- 
pence. Ideas and measures are often scorned as 
being expressions of the exuberance of youth. In 
the U.S S. R. the attitude towards youth is re- 
freshingly different. Youth there is a factor In 
the new society. Its activities become a matter 
of deep consideration and significance. Its ideas 
are given serious attention ; its opinions are given 
voice in approximately every organization or repre- 
sentative body in the nation. 

of the 


A description is then given 
Children’s Nurseries and Children’s Gardens. 


In the Children’s’ Nurseries and children’s Gar- 
dens one can find a very interesting and excellent 
example of such influence. In Stalingrad there 
are six Children’s Nurseries for children between 
the ages of 2 and 4 and three Children’s Gardens 
for children over the age of 4. The treatment of 
the children is remarkably effective. It_ is always 
the social attitude that determines the direction of 
the treatment and the nature of the training. 
When the mother brings the child to the nursery 
for instance, her, entire responsibility for the 
child for the day is in abeyance until she returns 
for it in the evening. She can go about her day’s 
toil without the least worry for her child’s welfare. 
When each child is brought'in in the morning it is 
given a bath aml a bag is_ assigned to it for its 
clothes ; then it is dressed in the fresh neat clothes 
of the Nursery, and is cared for by nurses speci- 
ally equipped for this werk. Every day, before 
the child is allowed the privilege of the Nursery, it 
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is thoroughly examined by the doctor, and if 
discovered to have a contagious disease. is imme- 
æ diately excluded and sent toa clinic. This is no 
shght advantage in Russia where before the Czar’s 
downfall disease was appalimely widespread and 
child mortality dismayingly frequent. In addition 
to such care, each child receives four meals a 
day, and is given instruction according to its age 
and capacity for response. In the Gardens, of 
course, there are playgrounds with juvenile 
athletics in conspicuous display. Six of these 
institutions have been established in Stalingrad 
since 1924 ; there was none before that time. They 
can be found in many parts of Russia.. It would 
be ridiculous to imagine that these institutions are 
in such abundance that the eutire child population 
of Russia can be cared for in such exemplary 
fashion. Lack of capital hinders the construction 
not only. of homes sufficiently numerous to cope 
with this problem, but with many problems that 
necessitate developments tuo costly to be under- 
taken in anything like adequate style at the pre- 
sent time. 


Some idea is then given of the advantages 
enjoyed by workers. | 


The eight-hour day is universal throughout. the 
Soviet Union ; the office workers, it should be 
added, have only a six-hour day. Every worker 
has a vacation of two weeks with pay. and with 
an. opportunity of turning to the country, if he 

e an urban proletarian, for his recreative retreat. 

ot only are al) medical services free for the 
workers of the U. S. S. R., but for cases of 
tuberculosis there are regular sanatoriums to which 
the werker can go, without expense, for treatment 
and cure. While the worker receives only a wage 
commensurate wath the needs of his life, that js, 
according to the necessities of his occupation or 
profession, he secures so many returns in the form 
of social benefits. a few of which we have already 
enumerated—vacations, recreation, medical atten- 
tion, education, insurance and the Jike—that one 
can really make no comparison between the actual 
wage of a Russian worker, let us say, and an 
English worker. ` 

Any person not classed as a worker in Soviet 
Russia cannot vote, can receive no benifits and has 
no political status at ali, He is taxed on every 
side.. He must use his private. resources to secure 
education or medical attendance. Everything. from 
his recreation to his residence, is made expensive 
for him. His theatre ticket, for example, will cost 
him ten times as much as the price the worker 
will have to pay for it. 


Next, the position, of women is treated of. 


_The woman is always treated on an equal basis 
with the man. Her economic and political rights 
are in every sense similar. In the matter of 
position, or rights in the trade union, there is no 
discrimination between tke sexes whatsoever. 
Indeed. in public meetings women speakers ‘are 
often as frequent as men, and in the courts women 
Judges are by no means unknown, In instances 
of pregnancy she is especially protected. Both 
before and after birth she is giyen tème away from 
work, ranging from six, to eight weeks, with pay 
and with medical attention. In addition to her full 
pay she receives an extra stipend for food for nine 
months following the . birth, if herself feeds 
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the child. Even after the mother returns to 
work she is permitted a halfhour in every three 
and a half hours to feed aud care for her child. 
Any it is important to observe that these privileges 
do not carry with them the qualifications of the 
Western World as to the legitimacy or ilegitimacy 
of the child. Tne treatment is the same for all 
mothers and all children, regardless of marital 
registration or its absence. In this way, of course, 
the old stigma which was inevitably attached to 
the unmarried mother, and which extended its 
baneful influence to the child, is annihilated. This 
change in moral attitude alone 1s phenomenal. 


The writer then proceeds to describe 
what has been done to combat prostitution. 


Prostitution does remain, but it is no longer 
official. In fact, prostitution under the Souvigts has 
been rendered iilegal. But the decree dues not 
make it cease, It is true, one must remember, that 
prostitutioa once was a profession in old Russia. 
Brothels were licensed, opened with ceremonies by 
the police and blessed by the Church. This evil thus 
had a sanction which it has now eatirely lost. >, 

: The Russian Communists, however, are realistic 
and do not attempt to deny evils that exist, but 
endeavor to combat them. 

It the first place a constant propaganda is carried 
on all over the U.S. against prostitution. 
Every means of meeting the masses in this matter 
is utilized, from the printed sheet to the movie.. 
In a photoplay, entitled The Prostitute, for example, 
the ~hole career of the courtesan is portrayed, with 
a direct attempt to show the dangerous conse- 
quences of her life for both herself and those who 
frequent her haunts. One o$ the most direct ways 
that has been employed to combat this evil has 
been the organization of homes for unemployed, 
houseworking girls (/zve.,tiya, Nov. 11, 1926). 


As a result of these efforts on the part of the 
Russians to study and solve this problem, H. A. 
Semashko, Commissar of Health, reports that 
prostitution is, on the decline, and, that one of 
the best statistical proofs of this fact is that the 
percentage of infection from prostitutes is far 
below that of the pre-war period. 


As regards the homeless children, we 
are told: 


The main attempt of the Bolsheviki has been 
to teach these boys a trade, find them employment, 
and thus save them from their former life. For 
a time even corporal punishment had been used, 
but this tactic was found to be futile. Education 
has proved to he the only sound method. Since 
1922 the numbers of homeless children have been 
reduced from 1,0f0,000 to less than 150,000. This . 
ae attests the efficiency of the educational 
method. 


As regards the new marriage and divorce 
system, the writer says :— : 


Marriage now is entirely a civil function. All 
the old impediments to marriage—religious’ prohi- 
bitigns and the like—vestiges of the feudal attitude 
in Russia, are destroyed. The empty. noise about 
ie paconadzauion of women” is nothing more than 
myth. l . 

The Inequality of sexes which is prevalent 
throughout the rest of the Western World, the 
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double code of morality, have no existence or 
meaning in contemporary Russia. 

When a woman marries in the Soviet Union 
she does not sacrifice her property to her husband 
and her right to what she may earn during her 
marital existence. Section 106 of the Marital Code 
declares that “marriage does not establish com- 
munity of property between the married persons.” 
Another instance of the eqnality and freedom 
inherent to the woman according to the present 
code is to be found in section 104, which states 
that “the change of residence of one of the parties 
to a marriage shall not impose an obligation upon 
the other party to follow the former,’ Thus the 
woman is given equality of freedom with all the 
rights appertaining to that privilege. 

The new sex attitude in Soviet Russia is based 
upon the principle that the matter of sex relation- 
ship in itself does not constitute a social problem 
unless children are involved. Marital relationships 
between the sexes are regulated by registration, 
the same as in any other country. It is in divorce 
that the U. S. 8. R. deviates from the Western 
standard. The first consideration in the case of 
divorce is that of the children, This is the social 
of the problem, If there are no children divorce 
is singularly simple, If two people find their 
marital life marred by incompatibilities of tempera- 
ment ana reaction they can get divorce upon that 
` ground, 


The writer conclades with an account of 
‘the Soviet’s attitude toward birth-control 
and abortion. 


Birth-control às written abont in a manner that 
would at once astonish and terrify a modern 
American. 

Abortion is not’ inad but legalized. 

During the period of 1922-24. more than 55. 000 
legal abortions wére performed in Russian district 


hospitals. tJournal of American Medical Association) . 


Volume 88. No. 4, Section 259). 

As a consequence, abortion has not been ‘abused. 
The birthrate statistics prove that beyond question. 
The number of births per 1,0U0 of population in 
1913. was 43.8: in 1924 the number was 43,6. 
The increase of hirths over deaths was 16.5 in 
1913 and 21.5 in 1926. 

The mere legalising of a thing does not make 
it beveficial and moral. Nor does the greater in- 
crease of births over deaths under a system 
of legalised abortion prove that such a system 
is worthy of support. Supposing Russia 
took to legalising and regvlarising infanticide 
in such a way as still to show that under 
such regulation the inorease in population 
would remain greater than before, would 
infanticide 
where a scientific animal existence would 
stop. 


Large Families 


The New York Evening Graphic lays 
stress on a view of large families which the 


become moral? One wonders’ 
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modern neo-Malthusian. is apt to lose 


sight of. It says:— 


Men who have large families are men who dov 
great things. Tais important truth is coafirmed by ? 
the scientie observation of an emiaent biologist, 
De. Frederick Adams Woods. Tais authority 
recently made an intensive study of men listed in 
"Whos Who.” The results of his observation are 
astounding. Out of a selected group of men he 
found that more than 25 per cent. of those who 
had married and who were fathers of four or 
more children won high distinetion. Less than 
7 per cent. of those who remained uamarried, or 
who had married but had no childrea, won any 
sort of fame. This proves, Dr. Woods says, a 
definite relationship between high achievement and 
big families. “Those who have the most children 
are the ones on the average who achieve the most 
success. “Those who at some time in their life 
marry but never have any offspring are abont 
in the same standing, but- the falling off for the 
unmarried is very marked.” These important 
observations should be deeply considered. Rearing 
children is part of man’s natural hfe. Evading 
this responsibility brings retribution. The mano 
without a family is but a fraction’ of himself. He 
can never be more than a fraction successful. 
There is an indescribable, exquisite feeling of 


age 


_affection that parents have for their offspring. This 


deepest of all human emotions reaches its glorious 
climax in mother love. Father love, while nut 
so often mentioned, 1s not far behind mother love 
in ardor. Ít isa sentiment that warms and expands 
the character. It diffuses itself through countless 
unspoken thoughts and in many unselfish actions. 
Where it has possession of mind aad heart, fear, 
intolerance, hawed and bigotry are driven out. 
Stripped of these enemies of success, a man 1S 
bound to advance faster and further than the one 
who is not so fortunate. Thus, while it often 
seems as through the father was doing every thing 
for his children and getting nothing in return, it 
can be seen that the very existenve of his young- 
sters can so remodel a man’s character as to 
impel him forward on the road of fame. Perhaps 
one of the primary reasons Jor the success of men 
With large families is that none but 10bust, vital 
men dare to have a number of children. 


id 


Social Work and Labor Legislation 


G. <A.° Johnston writes in International 
Labour Review. ; 


Social work and labour legislation are not like 
parallel lines, which however far they are produced 
do not meet. Social work and labour legistation 
are not like concentric circles, one of which 
contains the other.. Social work and labour 
legisiation are like intersecting circles, eauh of 
which contans an area common to both and an 
area peculiar to itself. Labour legislation, as we 
have seen, covers certain fields which are covered 
by social work, but it is also concerned with other 
fields into which social work does not enter. 

ucial work, similarly, deals with certain problems 
with which laboyr legislation deals, but it aiso 
treats other questions, with which labour legislation 


has nothing to do. 


And what of the relation of social work and 
a 


t 
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Jabour legislation in the area that is common _to 
both? Do they overlap? Do they compete? Do 
they even conflict? If governmental and voluntary 


agencies are engaged in social service substantially ' 


“identical in character, the question naturally arises 
of the desirahilty of having both sets of agencies 
in the same field. - 

There is, in fact, very little overlapping and 
still less conflict. In the first place, it frequently 
happens that when „Governmental and voluntary 
agencies are to be found doing similar work, the 
work is done in different countries. Some forms 
of social service wnich in Germany and in England 
for instance, are carried on by governmental 
arencies are done in the United States by volun- 
tary institutions. In the second place, even where 


governmental and voluntary effort are both engaged 


in one field in the same country, for instance, 
in the prevention of industrial accidents, the work 
they do rarely overlaps. Their work is comple- 
mentary. f ; ; 

The functions of publicservices and_of voluntary 
associations in respect to social work differ in two 
respects. In the first place, the social services of 
the state deal with normal needs and normal 
circumstances. They lay down normal standards 
and aim at regulating the .normal: relations of 
normal human beings. The social work of 
voluntary associations, on the other hand, tends, 
in certain of its aspects, to be “case work”. The 
voluntary society can deal with the particularised 
individual, and the individual is never “normal” ! 
This distinction is specially true where both the 
state and the voluntary society co-operate in the 
same country and locality. 

In the second place, the voluntary society often 
goes in advance of the state to conduct experiments 
and to blaze new trails. The voluntary societies 
so out as patrols in front- of the big battalions of 
the state, and it is on the hasis of what the 
voluntary societies find that the state decides 
‘whether to occupy the field or not. Historically most 
forms of state social service have first been put 
into operation by the voluntary society, and it is 
only when the need has been seen to be real and 
general that the state has decided to organise the 
service ‘itself. 

It results from the close correlation of the social 
services of the state and the social activities of 
the -voluntary societies that the human agents of 
both may and should be regarded as social 
workers. ‘The official of the public employment 
exchange 18 as much a social worker as the helper 
in a voluntary association, This is increasingly 
recognised by the-Schools of Social Study, which 
aim at training ‘workers not only for voluntary 
societies but for employment by the state in its 
social services. 


Women in Buddha’s Eye z 

In The Young East Mr. Taiken Kimura 
shows by citing instances from the Buddhist 
scriptures that . 


_ The attitude of Gautama toward women 
varied according to the occasions. e For instance, 
when a follower of him was j 
because of his love for a woman,’ Gautama 


him to get: rid of his trouble by mentioning 


orrying himself- 
helped | 


t 
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various weak points of a woman. Bat, when a 
man critised a woman as a weak and sinful crea- 
ture, Gautama told bim that a woman was as good 
as a man. The Buddha had on the whole, 
however, a good respect for woman. 
In ordinary cases, the Buddha taught his 
countrymen to respect a woman as well as a maa, . 
placing husband and wife on a footing of equality. 
When the Buddha opened a sort of school for 
seekers after the truth, he refused to accept women 
as his pupils at first. But some time after, he was 
obliged to admit his own auat ‘into his school as 
the first woman among his followers. And 
following her example, many other women entered 
his school one after another. The Buddha feared 
that co-education might’ give rise to various 
troubles, and lead his school to ruin. His aunt, the 
first woman pupil of his school, however, was a 
person of wisdom and iron will. Thanks to her 
instruction and euidance, no illicit relations between 
male and female pupils were ever reported, and 
many. of the female pupils turned -out to be 
successful followers of the Buddha. | 
The school, or, properly speaking, aa order, 
was classified into four different courses, the 
fourth course being the highest. And no distinc- 
tion was recognized by the Buddha between male 
and female pupils. ; a : 
Thus Buddhism gave a high position to women 


as Buddhist disciples, whereas Confucius and 


Christ rather made light of women, though the’ ` 


Jatter always had sympathies with women as weak 
creatures. This is undeniable from the fact that 
many of the Christian Churches did not like 
women to preach, while most of the great Christian 
disciples .of the mediaeval age gegarded women 
as if they had been offsprings of Satan. Some of 
them even declared that wemen had no soul. If 
we consider these facts together with the fact that 
the Church of England.is still undecided whether - 
women should be allowed to stand’ on the pulpit 
or not. it is really remarkable that thirty centuries 
ago, Buddha gave to woman followers as much 
right as’ to,man followers. 

hen, why is it that Buddhism is mistaken 
fer religion with' no respect for women, while 
Christianity is praised for its respect tor women? 
The answer is simple. The western women 
became aware of the right of individuals as early 
as the days of the Roman Empire. And they 
fought desperately for the establishment of women’s 
right in society. They demauded the same degree 
of right as enjoyed by men in every quarter of 
social hfe. At last, the Churches, which had 
long stood firm against the demands of women, 
had to yield to the repeated demands of ciamour- 
ous women, who demanded more, and more rignt 
in the Church until they attained an equal footing 
as men. This is to say that Christianity had.no 
respect toward women. at first, but was obliged to 
pay them respect owing to their indefatigable 
demends. On other hand, the womer of the 
Eastern countries had been trained by the teachings 
of Confucius and of Brahmanism not to make any 
demaads after their right. And in the long course 
of time, the women of such Buddhist countries as 
China, Japan, etc. have come. to consider that 
women are inferior to men in every respect, 
with the deplorable result that many of the 
Buddhist_ priests in those countries also forgot 
that the Buddha entertained due respect towards 
women. : 


» 


particularly heinous kind o 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Impartiality in Trials 
In the Nation and Athenaeum. Leonard 
Woolf collects some facts and Opinions from 
Historical Trials by Sir John Macdonell, a 
distinguished lawyer who was King’s 
Remembrancer and Senior Master of the 
Supreme Court of J udicature. Says he:— 


_ Tt is almost impossible not to feel, after reading 
this book that ‘the law’ is a horrible thi 
ble engine that has been used at all times by those 


as been politically inconvenient. PE 
a single case in which Sir John 
acdonell can find that the accused „person got a 
fair trial or that the Jaw. such as it was at the 
time, was properly administered. None of the 
political prisoners got a fair trial, o 
. _ the legal persecution of opinion is even more 
interesting and horrifying, Socrates, Giordano 
Bruno, Galileo, and Servetus ware all tried for 
holding opinions distasteful to persons in their 
own day but for which the world now honors 
them. It is possibly not without significance that, 
of all the martyrs of justice whose Cases are 
examined by Sir John Macdonell, 2 
pre-Christian and Pagan court, got the fairest trial. 
Sir John himself stresses the 
tion and condemnation at Athens were, he says 
at least done decently and in order and with no 
desire to stifle the icti 
are none of the circumstances ) ' 
I shall often hava to note in mediaeval and modern 
trials.’ He points. 
tried by an ecciesiasti@&l court, as were 
and Campanella, he would „have been tortured, 
charged with sorcery or magic, ‘cut off from his 
disciples, and dalivered over, shattered and crush- 
the. power to be burned.’ If 
he had been tried in Hogland at any time before 
the middle of the ninateenth century, his treatment 
hardly better, Certainly 
trial than Bruno, Galileo, 
not guilty of heresy, the 
oom of these three men was sealed as soon as 
they fell into the hands of the law. 


As regards “the complete impartiality of 
judges,” Mr. Woolf Says: 


There are many people who consider that it is 
i ) . less majesty to 
question the complete impartiality of judges. I 
cannot understand this attitude in anyone who 
is not a jadge or the most conservative of Tories. 
If four judges are completely Impartial, they are 
the only judges in the world’ who have ever been 
so. That, in itself, would make one begin to 
hesitate. But justice never has been and is not 
even-handed in cases where religion, patriotism, 
politis, or class interests enter. ; 
here are one or two judges on the English 
Bench who could not be trusted to give a fair 
trial to, say, a Communiste or an Indian Nationalist 
or, indeed, to any ‘agitator. The administration 
of our blasphemy laws is a recurrent scandal. 
And the moral is that the law should be given as 
little say as possible in the matters of politics jand 


Ghazi Kemal Pasha and Religion 
The Inquirer of London writes :— 


Like many political reformers the Ghazi ig 


showing much impatience with the religious 
traditions of his country, and , wishes to makea 
clean sween of the whole lot, including the Koran. 
He is said to have pitched this scared book across 
the room on one occasion, remarking that progress 
could not be fettered by rules and regulations laid 
down for a past generation. We of all people 
should find no fault with the attitude indicated by 
his words, though the action which accompanied 
them would seem to us exlremely ill-jadged. 

either can we pretend to be dismayed because 
modern tendencies and ideas are emptying the 
mosques and reducing the number of believers” 
who keep the Feast of Ramazan. The same thing 
is going on in our own country, and yet we are 
optimistically looking for some good to come out 
of all this. But we hope there are enough thought- 
ful minds in Turkey and elsewhere to keep alive 
the best elements in Mohammedanism, while they 
strive to clear away from it the accretions of false 
ideas and the superstitious customs of an earlier 


ay. 


Student Segregation in U. S. A. 
We read in The World Tomorrow : 


Negro workmen are good enough to labor for 
white owners in the factories of Gary, Indiana. 
Negros constitute something like one-sixth of the 
city’s population. But apparently Negro boys and 
girls are not good enough to receive education 
along with white boys and girls in a high school 
named, ironically enough, after Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The continued Strike of eight hundred 
students demanding segregation for some two 
dozen colored fellow-students proved too much for 
the educational authorities, who at first took a 


firm stand for law and democracy. A compromise _ 


has been affected ; but like too many compromises, 
it is in reality a victory for prejudice, The Negro 
pupils, with the exception of three seniors nearly 
through and three others who will be placed in 
another high school where there is a large body 
of Negro students, are to be transferred to a new 
$ 15,000 temporary school building for colored 
pupils as soon as it can be erected. 

Gary at its worst is only a symptom of a 
growing tendency in many parts of the North 
toward the refusal of democratic association with 
colored boys and girls in the schools. Segregation 
of students on color lines is an evil not solely 
because of the injustice iavolved and the bitterness 
engendered; it is contrary to any true conception 
of education. Education, of all public activities, 
Should be devoid of bigotry and free for the rich 
lessons of human fraternity. 


Contrast with the above the news that 
in Madras the trustees of Pachaiappa’s School 
have decided ‘to eadmit pupils belonging to 
oe depressed classes, the so-called untouch- 
ables. | 
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INDIA'S WOMANHOOD 


News and Portiaits 


Generally Indian women are not able to 
prosecute their studies for university examl- 
nations after they are married. But it is a 
pleasing feature to note that several Bengali 
lady-students have been able to prosecute 
their studies—thanks to the encouragement 


and opportunities afforded by their guardiaus— 
even after their marriage. 





Srimati Mrinmayee Dutt 


Spmatt Mrinuayver Durr, daughter of Mr. 
Jogendranath Das of Sylhet has passed the 
B.A. examination of the Qaleiftta University 
with Honours (second-class first) in Sanskrit. 
She was married before she passed the I A. 


examination and prosecuted her studies at 
home. 
at the last B.A. examination. 


She appeared as a private candidate 


SRIMATI SUBARNALATA PURKAYESTHA, daughter 


of the late Kamini Kumar Das, a well-known 
public worker of Comilla and Chittagong, has 
passed the f 
Calcutta University from the Diocesan College, 


last B.A. examination of the 





Mrs. D. K. Mistry 
Photo By I. N. A. 


Calcutta. Mrs. Subarnalata prosecuted” her 
studies even after her marriage. 

Miss Rexu Das Gurra, daughter of Mr. 
Ramesh Chandra Das of Comilla, has been : 
successful at the last B.A. examination. Miss 
Das Gupta’s success deserves special mention 
inasmuch as she did not attend any school 
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Mrs, E. Roberts 
Photo By Indian News Agency 


or college and appeared as a private 
candidate in successive university examina- 
tions. 

It is repotted that Miss P. PARIJATHAM, B.A., 


will be the firste Naidu lady-graduate to sit. 


for the M.A. examination. She is now a 
student’ of the Madras Presidency College. 
Miss Parijatham passed her B.A. examination 
with distinction and was awarded Dr. T. M. 
Nair Memorial Gold Medal, The R. Akkamma 
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Garu Gold Medal and the Lady Pentland: 
Presentation Prize. 

We are informed that Mrs. E. Roserrs and 
Mrs. D. K. Misrry of the Adi-Dravidian 
community have been nominated by the 
Madras Government as Councillors of Dindigal 
and Cannanore municipalities respectively. 
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By NALINI RANJAN SARKAR 


F all the provinces Bengal has been 
hardest hit by the blunders of the 
Meston Settlement. The exclusive appro- 

priation of the jute export duty by the 
Government of India has aggravated the 
financial injustice done to this province and 
the transference of this head of revenue to 
the Government of Bengal has of late been 
the moot question of our provincial finances. 
It was first imposed in the year 1916 owing 
to the exigencies of war finance and since 
then it has continued as a part of our normal 
system of taxation. The Government of India 
have tenaciously clung to this source of 
revenue and successive Finance Members have 


vied with one another in. devising ingenious 


defences for the continuance and retention — 


by them of this duty. Sir William Meyer, 
who was responsible for its introduction, 
based it on two grounds, namely that 
trade was prosperous at that time and that 
jute wasa monopoly product the tax on 
which is shifted *tó the foreign consumer. 
Replying to Mr. K. C. Neogi, when he moved 
a token cut in ‘Customs’, Sir Basil improved 


considerably on his predecessors and dispensed 


with the former reason altogether. He “is 
almost cextain that no part of the tax what- 
fleck is paid 

whole of it falls on the consumer.” 


by the producer and that the 
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Though from his position of authority Sir 
Basil may feel entitled to be dogmatic, a 


faret] examination of the whole question, 
-either by itself or in conjunction with the wider 
~ question of the adjustment of the provincial 
=- tax-burden, will show that there is not even 


. 


a semblance of equity in the continuance of 
the present system. ° 

Even a superficial examination of the con- 
tribution of taxes by the various provinces 
would show that Bengal is not only paying 
its proper share, as it ought to do, towards 
the cost of the Central. Government but, as 
a matter of actual fact, it is bearing proportion- 
ately a much greater burden of payment 
than any of the other provinces, and I may say 
with every confidence that the more closely 
we examine the question the stronger will 
appear the justice of our contentions. 

The following table* will give a comparative 
idea of the taxes raised in the various 
provinces and the contributions made by them 
to the Central Government in 1925-26. 


Total Revenue 
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It is thus seen that out of a total revenue 
of over Rs. 79 crores, derived by the Central 
Government, Bengal contributed about 30 
crores, and that, even excluding the jute 
export duty of 34/2 crores, Bengal would be 
not only on a par with Bombay and other 
provinces but would still continue to pay in 
excess of any of them. 

It may, however, still be argued with a 
great deal of force that though these taxes 
are collected in these provinces exclusively 
for the Central Government, the entire 
burden of such taxes is not borne by these 
provinces inasmuch as opium, salt and the 
dutiable goods are only partially consumed 
by them. So the figures, as they 
are found in these returns, are not a safe 
guide to go by and an allowance must be 
made on this account. If proper statistics 
were available, i. e, if actual consumption 
of salt, opium and other dutiable goods in 
each province could be found out, a proper 
survey and examination of the true sources 
of these taxes could have been made. Bat 
the Department of Statistics, like most other 


Name of raised in the Central Provincial. 
Provinces. Province. costly departments of government, has not 
a: hee ‘i Ra i i Pe £ served our real needs and no such accurate 
(6. 9.40 ; estimate is any longer deemed yseful. Even 
Bombay 1007.90 oo 5493 107046 the publication of the Inland Trade Returns, 
United which could have enabled us to form a 
Oe i (a y AT 10.86.69 rough estimate, has been stopped since 1921. 
oe ey a 33144 WE fe hg basis of the eee a Betori of 
Bihar & Orissa 6.24.12. 45.18 5.78.94 | a prominent economist of bombay 
Central Provinces 5,97.68 62.54. 53514 has estimated the true incidence of taxation 
Assam 2 88.78 38.73 250.05 of the various provinces as follows : 
Name of Collection on On A/c of True charges Other Total Central Provincial 
Province. Railway account. osts. of Customs. Revenues. Collection 
Bengal 1705.7 173.05 1000.00 3273.68 5152.43 4082.25 1070 18 
Bihar 910.2 ESRI 450.00 590.57 1988.94 1410.00 578.94 
Assam 219.9 pointed in 210.00 257.99 687.89 437.84 250.05 
enga 
Burma 648.5 O DaT S N 1417.54 2116.32 1096.50 101882 
United Provinces 1410.7 95.46 850.00 1635.65 3991.81 2905.13 1086.68 
Central Province 520.6 47.03 120.00 614.64 1302.27 767.13 535.14 
Punjab 015.4 144.53 620.00 1301.19 3081.12 1929.13 1151.99 
Bombay 1214.4 173.42 450.00 2333.17 4170 99 2646.81 1524.18 
Madras 1131.1 158.66 280.00 2453.93 4023.69 552.34 1471.35 
N. B. Figures in lakhs of rupees. 


We have to take into account the con- 
tributions of individual provinces, which are 
not clearly shown to their credit, as in the 
case of Railway and Postal and Telegraph 
collections, where the lump profit alone is 
shewn for the entire country. In these cases 


the contribution of the provinces ig real and 
eee ee S, A 


* Figures correct up to lakhs. 


must be taken into account in adjudging the 
share of each in the common burden. 


I make bold to say that if this question 
of provincial contribution were thoroughly 
examined and the real contribution of provin- 
ces under all heads exactly ascertained, it 
would be found that, even apart from the 
jute export duty, Bengal is paying a bigger 
share to the revenues of the Central Govern- 
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ment than any other province, while the 
spending power left to her ‘is less than that 
of Bombay, Madras, Punjab and U. P. so that 
Bengal is left with a revenue of Ks. 1078 


crores to minister tothe needs of the most- 


populous of all. the provinces in India; 
while her population is 50 lakhs less 
than ours, Madras has 4 crores more spending 
power and Bombay has a spending power of 
over 41/2 crores more with but less than half 
the population of Bengal. 

It is no wonder that. having been in force 
for such a long time, the present practice has 
enlisted the suport of many, and vested in- 
terests have conceived ingenious arguments 
for its continuance. Some of these critics 
try to persuade us tbat Bengals financial 
ills are due to her Permanent Settlement. 
They quite forget that the disporportionate 
Central contribution of Bengal as compared 
with that of the other provinces is a question 
quite unconnected with any question of 
additional taxation. The question of the 
Permanent Settlement cannot at all come in 
before the contributions to Central revenue 
have been are based on some equitable basis 
and their disproportionate nature removed. 

- For the permanently settled tracts of 
India the annual loss to the respective 
Provincial Exchequérs is in the neighbour- 
hood of 604 crores. As calculated by Mr. 
Findlay Shirrass this total is made up as 
follows :— 


Rs. 
Bengal 2°12 crores 
Bibar and Orissa ale. i 
Madras T18 33 
Assam 0'47 19 
United Provinces O14 =, 
Ajmere Merwara OOl p 


(The loss represents the difference between 
the existing rental and the rental that would 
have prevailed if the rates prevailing in the 
neighbouring temporarily settled areas were 
applied to the area under Permanent Settle- 
ment.) 

Even if the Permanent Settlement be 
abolished all over India and the Bengal 
Government thereby increased its land 
revenue by 212 crores, the ‘question of 
differential taxation would remain to justify 
Bengal’s claim to the jute export duty or an 
equivalent balancing factor. , 

The Government of India, as being most 
directly bit by the proposed change, have 
come forward to deny most emphatically. 
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the justice of this claim, They and their 
spokesmen have invented many a flimsy 
excuse to cover their refusal. apart from 
the contentions that jute is a monopoly 
product the tax on which is paid in 
reality -only by the foreign consumer, and 
that customs as a rule should gv to the 
Central Government it as elso been said 
that the transference of the jute export duty 
would involve the introduction of a divided 
head of revenue. The last mentioned point 
was advanced by no less a person than Sir 
Basil Blackett in reply to an address of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. He 
conveniently forgot that, however much 
academicians might look on it with disfavour, 
no country has been able to escape the 
division of the same head of revenue between 
the Central and Provincial Governments. 
in our own country the proceeds of the 
stamp duty are divided between the provinces 
and the Government of Iudia. It is difficult 
to understand how small administrative in- 
conveniences or copy-bvok maxims can be 
valid reasons for imposing unfair burdens 
on particular provinces. 

It was during his second visit to 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
that Sir Basil advanced what he perhaps 


conceived to be the crushing argument 
that jute’ is a monopoly product, the 
tax on which is paid entirely by the 


foreign consumer, the native producer being 
thus left wholly untouched. While at frst 
sight Sir Basil’s argument may seem to be 
right, it is difficult to hold that view after one 
has gone fully into the question. If by 
calling jute a monopoly product’one means 
that it is not grown in any other part of the 
world then there is no denying that propo- 
sition. But if the aim of the Government Is 
to stress the economic import of that term 
then we have to say that the conditions under 
which jute is produced and sold to the 
foreign buyers are not characterised by any 
monopolistic feature whatsoever. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of a monopoly is 
‘single-handed - control of the entire supply,’ 
which implies full power to dictate the price 
to the consumer. Far from this being true, 
the real state of affairs is that the producer 
is at the mercy of the foreign buyer and his 
agents who control the market in India. The 
millions of jute growers, competing with each 
other fto sell thei® produce, are not organised 
and can neither restrict the output nor re- 
gulate the sales. Their helplessness is notorious.. 
e 
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They have absolutely no staying power and 
are invariably compelled by necessity to sell 
their produce at the best immediate offer to. 
the middlemen, who are always ready to 
exploit their neediness.. Even when a rise in 
price takes place, the cultivator does ‘not pro- 
fit by it. On the other hand, the foreign 
buyers form a close*and powerful ring with 
an extensive organisation of agents, and can, 
by regulating the demand, force any price 
on the producers in this province. , There is 
also the fact that, whenever the price of 
jute goes beyond.a certain point, the con- 
sumer tries to do without it by resort to 
inferior substitutes or to bulk handling. Thus 
. it will be seen that in spite of the fact that 
jute is not grown anywhere else in the world, 
it cannot be treated as a monopoly product 
so far as problems of price and taxation are 
concerned, 

. It is difficult to understand the compla- 
cence with which the Finance Member seems 
' to feel that he gains 31/2 crores every year 

without putting the people of- this province 
to any privation. Though I am certain that 
he fills his office with great ability and ‘has 
a particularly clear grasp of economic princi- 
ples, it is indeed surprising that he forgets 
that all economic principles hold good only 
‘In the.rough, and that one must be on parti- 
cularly snre ground when dealing with the 
effect of taxes on those commodities .which 
' are commonly spoken of as monopolised. 

Again, what are the conditions in which 

a monopolist would be able to shift the tax- 
‘burden on to the consumer? . af 

_ “IE. we suppose him. to be. quite unfettered in 
his monopoly, rigorously determined on. the extrac- 
tion of the utmost profit possible, and thoronghly 
informed ‘both as to the conditions of demand and 
his own increasing or diminishing costs—then he 
has a very pretty problem before him in .readjusting 
his supply and.his price after the imposition of 
the tax. -He may, be supposed to call mathematical 
formulae to his aid and to work out with exactness 
how far-it will be to his advantage to submit -to 
some part of the tax, how far to shift .part of it to 
consumers.” : - 

_ It ‘will be clear from the passage I have 

just quoted from. Prof. Taussig that consider- 
ing the ignorance of the Bengal peasants 
it would be most . unsafe to presume 
that the jute export duty..is simply shifted 
en bloc to the shoulders of the foreign 
buyer. A little reflection on the organisation 
of the jute trade would show that it is 
impossible for the Indian trdder to shif¢ the 
tax to the foreign buyer. The duty on the 
-export of -jute was. levied in.March, 1916, 
+ 
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„polist and dictatorial buyers. 
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| This was followed by the appointment of 


the Director .of Commercial Intelligence as 
Jute Commissioner to effect purchases of 
raw jute for the Dundee Mills. Later on, 
this system was changed for a new one 
involving purchase in London from selected 
firms and it has continued ever since. During 
the war period there: was an official Jute 
Controller who purchased ‘jute manufactures 
for the Government and tne Allies at con- 
trolled rates. And when a considerable por- 
tion of the commodity is sold at controlled 
rates, the price naturally cannot rise higher 
in the case of private purchasers, especially 
when there is only one such purchaser in the - 
field like the Jute Commissioner or a -small 
ring of firms. This control of the price, of 
jute continued till early in 1919-20. And 
during the period it cannot be said that the 
jute-growers and jute-dealers of Bengal could 
have exacted a -monopoly price much less 
dictated the price to their foreign customers 
and thereby shifted the tax to their mono- 
Nor is it 
possiblé even now when the buyers form a 
close ring of half-a-dozen firms. Add to this 
the fact that the Mahajans are often financed 
by and are therefore the creatures of the 
foreign bepari, the Bepari being in turn the 
creature of the .mahafin, and the ryot 
shackled by advances from the bepari, the 
money coming of course from the foreign 
buyer. | 
The frequent wide fluctuation. in , the 
price of..jute, the extensive speculation in 
forward . contract, all point to the fact that 
the jute-grower is not a monopolist in any 
real sense. The following observations record- 
ed'in the Administration Report of Bengal, 
1925-26 will also prove that. neither the 
Indian producer nor the Indian trader has 
any control over: the price of -jute . and 
therefore: cannot shift the export: duty on — 
the commodity to the. buyer. : 
“Calcutta prices for first marks were 106 per 
bale in the 1st week of April 19-5 and rose. in the 
same month to 118. News of increased sowing then 
filtered through and prices receded till, with the 
issue of the preliminary forecast in July estimating 
onan increase in area of 6'50 per cent. over the 


previous years, it was as low as Rs. 90 per bale 
in September. But hopes of a large crop were 


rudely. dispelled in September, when the final 


forecast estimated the yield at only 78 lacs of 
bales, as compared with 81 lakhs in the previous 
year. The immediate result of this unexpected 
disparity between the two forecasts was . almost 
chaotic. Buyers who had sat on the fence hoping 
for a fall in prices and mills with depleted - stocks 
were’ caught unawares. and prices soared «in ‘a 
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panic-stricken market, at times to heights 
at which hardly any. business was done. 
By the end of October the highest rate for 
the year Rs 136 per bale, was reached. Later, 
when according to the official forecaste stocks 
should have been exhausted, supplies continued to 
come in, prices collapsed and the year closed with 
a lifeless market. The unsteadiness of prices was. 


a source of heavy loss to many, in facta large . 


proportion of goods was shipped under contracts 
made at.much lower- prices than those ruling at 
the time of the export.” i 

Who can say. after this that the Indian 
can shift his burden to his foreign customer ? 
Neither theoretical æ priort reasoning’ nor an 
exmination of the actual facts warrant such 
a convenient assumption. The very fact that 
there is wide fluctuation in the price every 
year is a proof to the contrary. The advo- 
cates of the Government view do not 
recognise that the onus of proof is on them 
and that it is for them to show that no 
substantial part of the burden affects the 
people of Bengal. ' 

There is one other valid argument why 
the jute export duty should not be exclusively 
an item of- central revenue. For it is 
obviously unfair tbat, when the jate cultiva- 
tion and industry in.Bengal needs various 
services, agricultural, sanitary, medical, eduga- 
tional, ete, the Government of India should 
absorb the entire *revenue derivable from that 
source and leave it to the provincial Govern- 
meént to take care of the industry as well as 
it may with its empty purse. For, the 
jute industry is not like any other industry 
in Bengal. It is the. mainstay of all the 
various classes of the people .of Bengal and 
has as such to be caréfully protected and 
fostered. And, more than that, there are 
dangers ahead to combat for which propaganda 
work is urgently. required in different parts 
of the world. 

=- The danger ‘of cheaper substitutes has to 

be guarded against. And much might also 
be dove for improving the quality of ‘the 
crop and extending its markets abroad. None 
of these services could be rendered so long 
as the benefits of this staple industry are 
taken away by the Central Government. This 
is not all. As the jute tax is uniformly laid 
on all classes of jute without any reference 
‘to their price or quality, the production of 
the lower qualities is adversely affected. The 
reliefs have to be planned and executed by 
the provincial Government who have to do 
everything in this connection, the Central 
Government coming in only to take off the 
revenue, 
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Considered from. every point of view it 
seems imperative that the jute eexport daty: 
should properly belong to the provincial 
Government. I have already referred to the™ 
disparity in the -burdens of expenditure’ 
devolving on the various provinces, And it 
may be remembered that so early. as April 
1922 the representatives pf the Goverament 
of Bengal urged their claims- to a further 
assignment of revenue at a conference of the 
Finance Members at Simla. The financial. 
position of the Government of India which. 
would have been put forward as an argument: 
against that claim has greatly improved now 
and sucharelief can be given without landing | 
the central Government in any serious financial 
difficulty. Even if more revenue should 
be needed, the Government should seek to raise 
it by altering the Income [ax regulations so 
as to secure the full’ amount due to the 
Government. At present by exempting the 
incomes of a certain group of European 
companies and individuals from taxation 
the Government of India loses about 5 crores 
a year. The Taxation Enquiry Committee 
mention several classes of incomes that are 
not charged with Indian- Income Tax. Our 
Income Tax Act does not extend to those’ 
incomes of residents which accrues or. arises 
abroad and is not received or deemed to be. 
received in British India. Moreover, profits 
and gains of business accruing or arising 
without British India are not chargeable even 
if received in British India, provided they: 
are not so received or brought in 
within three years of the end of the year 
in which they accrued or arose. One wonders 
why this practice is followed in India, while 
in the United Kingdom the practice is to 
charge the entire income of persons resident 
and, domiciled there, whether or not that 
income is received in the’ United’ Kingdom. 
Again, there is the case of non-residents whose 
income accrues and arises in India but 
escapes the Indian Income Tax. There are 
four classes: of these as stated by the Taxation 
Enguiry Committee :—(1) persons drawing in 
other countries pensions that have been earned 
in India; (2) persons resident out of India 
who draw interest on the sterling debt of 
India ; (3) non-resident firms which bave agents 
or branches in India; and (4) the owners: of, 
shipping resident in other countries who do. 
business with India. Unfortunately the, 
Taxation eEnguiry’ Committee did not give 
sufficient consideration to the matter in the 
light of the practices.of other countries. They. 
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weré’ palpably biassed and have shown more 
eagerness to protect the vested interests of 
Europeans than to do justice to India. There 
“PB no data in the numerous publications, of 
the Government to show the exact amount 
of the loss caused by this priv-lege given.to 
Furopeans. Professor K. T. Shah, in his 
“Sixty Years of Indian Finance,” puts the 
amount at roughly Rs. 5 crores per annum. 
If this amount can be secured, then the 
Government of India will find itself:in plenty 
and cannot grudge Bengal this belated measure 
of justice. . 
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There is no. other country which seeks 
fo maintain’ a system of federal and . 
provincial taxation merely on a uniform -> 
basis of undivided heads of revenue, When 
that system results in such glaring injustice 
they should be remedied. by making over 
either a part or the whole of some other’ 
heads. Though customs may remain a central 
revenue, the large variety .of reasons I have 
so far adduced suffice to show conclusively ` 
that the jute exportduty must be made over 
-to Bengal in its entirety. 
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‘By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


| The- Crisisin Bast Africa 


‘Few of us in India realise the seriousness 
of the crisis that is appoaching our country- 
men in Hast Africa. While we are fighting 
among ourselves a situation is developing in 
East Africa which may prove dangerous and 
harmful not only to the Indian. settlers in 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar but 
also to Indians at home. Australia, New- 
gealand, Canada, South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia have already shut their doors against 
us and now Lord Delamere and Sir Edward 
Grigg want to close Hast Africa also. Let us 
clearly understand it that this is the real aim 
of the White settlers in East Africa. They 
say “South Africa is the back-door for 
Indians to enter Africa ; Kenya is the front- 
door. We must not, merely close the back- 
dvor at Durban, we must also close the front- 
door at Mombasa” From the point of view 
of emigration of our countrymen in future 
the prohibition of Indian. emigration to Hast 
Africa will be a great tragedy indeed, Hast 
Afiica is the natural outlet for India’s 
expansion. An English gentleman, who lived 

‘in East Africa for several years, writes to 
Mr. S.Q., Vaze, Editior of the Servants of 
India :— - 

‘To a foreigner like me it seems incredible that 
India should be so taken up with party coufl ct and 
with trying to find out how to stop °commuaal 
rioting and murder that the importance of this 
new-polivy in Hast Africa is .not realised. Some 


day I am certain a vast emigration movement will 
set in from India. Where will the emigrants go if 
East Africa is closed to them? Part. of the trouhle 
is that men like Sir Edward Grigg and Lord 
Delamere are clever in covering up their ambition 
to gain complete domination. They completety 
humbug ‘Christians’ like Oldham and Ormsby-Gore. 
All India ought to be on fire ver this attempt to 
fortify ‘impréegnably the European planters of Kenya 
so that no reforming government in Westminister 
will ever be able to disturb them.” 


. The Aim of Lord Delamere 


The Nyasaland Times has published -an 
article which throws a good deal of light on 
the aim of Lord Delamere? Here is an extract 
from that article. 


Reading Lord Delamere’s speech at the opening 
of the Third Unofficial Conferences in_conjunction 
with the reports of the two previous Conferences, 
and in conjunction with the declared policy of his 
party in Kenya, there is only one conclusion which 
can be arrived at, and that jis, that the civilization 
referred to by Lurd Delamere is the South Africa 
brand. which in the judgment of the world. is 
one of the most retrograde in recent times. Up to 
recent years South Afriva followed to some extent 
the policy enuaciated by Rhodes,of equal rights for 
all civilized men irrespective of rave. creed or 
colour. Of late years, however, there has ceen an 
entire reversal of what may be called the 
approved World Policy and a narrow’ conception, 
founded on the crudest Nationalism and Racialism 
has taken its place. Lord Delamere and his Party 
seem to be enamoured of this South African 
civilization, It is. this brand which he is 
endeavourng to impose on Kenya and from-' 
Kenya he hopes to spread it over Uganda 





and Tanganyika. Once this is accomplished then 
‘the hopes that it will be strong enough to 
«dominate Nyasaland and North -Eastern Rhodesia 
cand so join up with Rhodesia and the Union of 
' South Africa, ‘ ' 


Then the Nyasaland Times proceeds :=- 


We have held that this particular kind of civilis- 
cation is unsuitable to Tropical Africa, and in our 
«pinion Lord Delamere and his friends will never 
succeed in imposing it oa these territories ; and 
-not only so, but the attempt to do so will lead 
‘to bitter racial friction....We here cannot risk the 
‘racial bitterness which is the only resultof a 
‘repressive policy, Not only so, . 
‘true to the traditions and principles of that flag 
“which waves from the Zimhesi to the Nile and 


means Freedom for all irrespective of race creed 


«or eqlour. ; ; 


What the British Government 
is trying to do 


Those who have been following the course 
of events in Hast Africa are quite convinced 
that the British Government is trying to 
establish an Hast African Empire. The Con- 
‘ference of the Governors, the propaganda by 
Sir Edward Grigg and the Federation Com- 
mission are only a part of that big programme. 
Mr. Andrews, in a remarkable series of articles 
ato the Indian papers brought- out this fact in 
a Clear way.* He wrote :— 


__ [ have often expl@ined in the Indian press how 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore made the remarkable and popular 
statement that the British people in the course of 
“their long history, have built up two great empires 
already, and were about to build upa third. The 
‘first empire wag the American Dominion which 
took ‘shape under the. British flag in the 18th 
century. He pointed out that though United States 
‘had broken away from the British flag yet Canada 
‘remains as the ultimate effect of that great territory. 

Mr. Orm-by-Gore declares further that the 
“19th century was the time in which the British 
‘people having lost America, went forward to build 
‘ap their Indian empire. This second task, he 
regards. is now very nearly accomplished. He 
Yooks forward to India sgon governing her own 
‘territories, and not needing any longer British 
‘protection, He states. the date is soon coming 
when India will pass out of British protection 
‘just as the United States has passed. - 

At last he comes in the third plice to the 20th 
century. He declares in a striking phrase that the 
20th century is the psychological period in the 
history of humanity when Africa will come to its 
turn of development. He states that in the process 
-of this development East Africa is waiting for 
‘British genius to regularise in.a way that will be 
‘mo less important in the history of humanity than 
“the British rule in India which it preceded, 


It is to be noted that the area of the 
‘British territories in Hast and Central Africa 
cis greater than the whple of the Indian 
‘mpire including Burma and Ceylon. 
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_ We can now easily understand what the 
British Government is driving at. They will - 
ruthlessly brush aside anythiag that comgg. 
in their way and helpless as we are, there 1s _ 
every possibility of our losing ground in Hast | 
Africa. The prohibition of Indian Immigration — 
into Hast Africa is a- question of years now. 


What shall we do ? 


Thus we are fighting a losing battle ; still 
we must do something. Let us first under- 
stand it that the question of Indian emigration 
to Hast Africa does not concern merely 
Kenya, Uganda and otber territories. It is 
amuch wider question and concerns the 
future of India herself. We must not accept 
any compromise on.this question and we 
must warn the Indian settlers in Hast Africa 
against doing so. 

-Then we must take our stand upon the 
mandate and try to prevent the inclusion of 
Tanganyika in` any federal’ scheme. We 
should not forget that the grant of responsible 
Government even with a non-official majority 
instead of a white majority will lead 
to results very harmful to the _ cause of 
Africans and Indians. The idea of sharing 
of trusteeship of the Natives by the Indians 
is a mere camouflage. We ought not be a 
party to any exploitation of the -Africans, 
not only that, but we must consider their in- 
terest to be of paramount importance in East 
Africa. The ultimate security of Indian in- 
terest in Africa lies in following this line of 


politics which is honest and in keeping with 


India’s past traditions. It is to be hoped that 
our leaders in East Africa will take a long 
view of things. 


Mr. Sastri’s appeal to Transvaal Indians 


Even those who do not like Mr. Sastri’s 
political complexion will give him credit for 
the earnestness and sincerity with which he 
is doing his work in South Africa. The 
Indian Opinion of Oct. 2ist publishes a 
lengthy speech of his at Johannesburg in 
which he made a stirring appeal to Transvaal 
Indians to unite and join hands with the 
Congress. ; 

Here is an extract from his speech: 

“It sometimes strikes me that T have not left 
India at all. When I see the mistakes you make, 
when [ see the mistakes you want your. leaders 
to commit, I still think I am in India, where 
toglay, after thousands of years, Hindus and 
Md@homedans still shed each other’s blood ‘and 
refuse to. come together for the redemption of their 
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‘common mother. (A voice: “Shame.”) Aye my 
friends, you don’t seem to me to be muc' better. 
tf your qua rels are not between Hindus and 
emiahomedans they are between Natal and the 
Transvaal. the Transvaal British Indian Association 
and the South African Indian Congress and Kajee 
and Camay (laughter). Are we right e in 


letting this state of things continue when danger- 


press s? Come, wake up, be men in your time. 
poe of your families*and the troubles that await 
em. 
Get this wrong step reversed, go back to 
Congress and, if you will, reform it. Why not? 
After all it ‘is a simple matter of copy book 


wisdom. Anybody will tell vou that when there’ 


are 70,000 people, 5,000 or 6.000 miles from their 
own country, Jiving in another country most of 
whose people don’t like them, don’t want them, 


but want to expel them if possible—these 70.000. 


people should gang together like one man. (Loud 
applause). Is that not elementary wisdom? 

Why should anyone stand in the way of 
unity; and when unity is broken why should 
anyone bar the way to reunion? In the midst of 
dangers—terrible dangers—to continue in this 
course is not fulfilling the trust given to you. I 
don’t want ‘no,’ I have not come here for the pur- 
pose of dividing Transvaaler and Transvaaler, but I 
want the whole of the Indian community of the 
Union of South Africa to come together like one 
man, ; 

Is it too much to hope that our country- 
men in Transvaal’ will realise their mistake 


now and join the Congress again ? 4 


Serious. News from British Guiana 


Mr. Ayube, Secretary of the British 
Guiana Hast India Association, has sent a 
long letter to the Imperial Citizenship Asso- 
ciation of Bombay, in which he describes 
how the British Government is trying to 
reduce the political status of British Guiana 
to that of a crown colony. British Guiana 
has a peculiar constitution of its own which 
puts it above the rank of. a crown colony 
and makes it in certain respects like a self- 
governing Dominion. There is no, racial 
inequality in British Guiana at present and 
the number of our people there is more than 
125 thousands outofa population of 304 thou- 

‘sands: Ultimately they along with the 
negro population are bound to havea control- 
ling voice in the finances of British Guiana. 
The big capitalists of Britain have now 
' realised this final position and they are, 
therefore, trying to get the control of purse 
iv the hands of the Governor or the Colonial 
. Office. 
Mr. .Ayube’ has appealed to India in 
_ these ‘words :— o °’ 
“Iç is for the leaders of the Motherland A all: 
and act quickly too--The Motherland , has cham- 


pioned the cause of her children in South Africa. 
successfuly, British Guiana’s dark day is at hand 
and we look and hope for help,” 


‘Anti-Asiatic Agitation in Newzealand 


The Secretary of the Newzealand Indian 
Association (country section) has sent me-a. 
copy ofa patnphlet issued by the White- 
Newzealand League of that Dominion. Here- 
are some sentences from that pamphlet.— 

“Refuse to deal with the! Asiatics.. Refuse to deal.. 
trade or discourse with these Orieatils, Show them: 
the way to go home. - It is a well-known fact that 
in SO far as competing’ with them in the silk trade- 
fruits and laundries, our white traders have not: 


the ghost of a chance ses.. An eminent intergation-- 


alist made the following ohservatioa :— 
“East is Hast and West and West 
_And never the twain shall meet.” 
Think it over,.. friends and ask yourself what: 
course you are, going to take in this question. 
. Robert. J. C. Groves. 


Wellington: Organising Secretary’ 


White Newzealand League: 
Comment is needless. 


Hindu-Muslim: Question in the Colonies: 


The time has come when our compatriots- 
abroad should be warned against introducing: 
the communal questions, that have done so- 
much , harm here in “India, among: the- 
domiciled Indian population in the colonies. 
It is a fact that every single excitement: 
affecting India reaches the distant colonies- 
sooner or later and letters have beer. 
received from- Fiji and other cvlonies that 
the communal troubles have already begun. 
there. We appeal to colonial Indians not to- 
reproduce an ugly picture of India ‘im 
‘Greater India’. 


The: Problem: of Returned Emigrants 


‘There is one important item of the South» ` 
African Agreement which has not received» 
due attention at the hands of the Indian. 
public and that is regarding the returned: 
emigrants from. South Africa. The Indian 
Government, according to- this item in the- 
Agreement, has recognised its obligation. to- 


look after the returned: emigrants for South 


Africa, and so: far as possible to protect: 
them against squandering: their: cash ‘and 


‘losing it to adventurers and: help these- 


returned emigrants to settle ine occupations. 
for which they. are best suited by- their-~ 
aptitude or their. resources. . a" 
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It was in 1924 that our Government 
‘realised for the first time that it had a daty 
"to perform towards: the returned emigrants 
cand gave considerable help in establishing 
can Indian Emigrants Friendly Service Com- 
mittee at Calcutta. Now that the Government 

has decided to take up the work in right 
-garnest so far as the South African returned 
emigrants are concerned, ‘may we impress 
‘apon them that they ought not to differen- 
tiate between the returned emigrants of South 
Africa and those of Fiji or West Indies? 
“There is a large number of returned emi- 
grants at Matiaburz, Caleutta living in a 
miserable condition. Cannot the Government 
do something for them? It will be a good 
thing if the Indian Emigrants Friendly 
_ Service Committee is revived to take up 
this work again. We hope the Government 
will give serious -consideration to this 
question, 


Indians Overseas and our Congress 


Mr. C. Chattur Singh of Fiji writes in 


one of his: letters :— 


13 


“The Special Congress held at Delhi in 19237 
passed a resolution to “organise education propa- 
ganda in the country regarding the position of 
Indians in the Colonies’ again at Cawnpore 
resolved to open a Foreign Department to “Icok 
after the interest of Indians abroad” ete, etc. Could 
it be believed that, so far as Fiji is concerned, 
nothing has been done ! , 

When in May last the All-India Congress 
Committee mét in Bombay I wrote a long letter 
in regards to prevailing condition of Indians in, 
Fiji and had it handed ta the General Secretary 
Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar. In spite of my request for 
an early acknowledgement, to date, [ have received 


none. ; 

Within the last ten years we have made in- 
numberable appeals to India but our ery has been 
in wilderness ! The name of India and Indians . 
has been stigmatised abroad but our leaders at 
home are busy with wordy warfare! |. 

Morally, socially, not to say politically, our, 
countrymen are drifting from bad to worse 1m 
Fiji, Has India a teacher, preacher or a Sanyasi 
to send out there ? Cannot India at least secure 
us an Agent to look after and safeguard our 
interest in far off Fiji ?” 


I have reproduced this portion of Mr. 
Chattur Singh’s letter simply to show that it 
is worse than useless to pass resolutions 
which are not to be acted upon. | : 
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NOTES 


Parliament’s “Responsibility” and 
‘Our Right 


, ` In his speech on the Statutory Commission 
Lord Birkenhead .has said in effect that 
the British ‘Parliament -cannot give up its 
esponsibility to see that the affairs of India 
are well-administered. The talk of that 
‘body’s “responsibility” in that connection is 
sheer hypocrisy. ‘What is really meant is 
‘that the British people eannot allow the 
‘people of India'to decide how the affairs of 
their own country should be managed, for 


if they became the arbiters of. their own’ 


destiny, India would not be governed, as it 
is at present, solély—at least mainly, in 
British interests. So in effect the meaning 
of the British ‘Parliament's responsibility is 
nothing more or less than its right,. founded 
only on might, to see that India is governed 
and exploited for the ‘furtherance of the 
anterests of the British people. ; 

. iNothing shows more clearly the keen sense 


of the British Parliament’s responsibility towards 
India than the fact that the introduction of 
the Indian budget debate has generally served 
as a signal for its members to leave their 
seats, and it has always been a difficulty on 
such occasions to prevent a count out. 
Parliament has been practically content 
throughout to leave the destiny of India in 
the hands of the men on the spot. 

However long the period during which 
we have been prevented from exercising our 
right to determine how our country is to be 
governed, that right is fundamental and can 
never be time-barred or lost. Whatever 
British politicians may' say, we have that 
right still. ` 

There are certain rights which are created 
by statute. But these do not exhaust the list 
of human rights. There are other and - more 
fundamental human rights. When Thomas 
Pame spok’ of the rights of man, he re- 
ferred to tbese fundamental rights. When 


during the great world war, “the Allies” prated 
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Of the right of self-determination of nations, 
they referred to one of these fundamental 
sights. If men had-no other rights except 
those conferred on them by man-made laws, 
all nations in the world would even now 
remain in a state of servitude. It may not 
be practicable for some nations under certain 
circumstances to exefcise the right of self- 
determination. But tbat can never mean 
that it is for that reason lost. 

__ The British Parliament has at present the 
might to determine how India is to be 
governed. It has the might to attempt to 
impose its will on India, and, as in the past, 
so for some time to come, that attempt may 
succeed. But nevertheless our right of self- 
determination would persist, whatever the 
length of the period of its abeyance. 

We have read the speeches of Lords 
' Birkenhead, Reading, Olivier, Chelmsford, 
Winterton and Company on the Statutory 
Commission. But we are not convinced 
thereby that it would be wrong on our part 
to take our stand on the fundamental, inalien- 
able and indestructible right of self-deter- 
mination. We shall be told that we should 
be practical, that we should strive only 
for that which is obtainable. But how 
can one know the limit of the practical 
and the realisable unless one tries to obtain 
in full what he is entitled to ? There is in 
fact no such fixed limit. It 1s for manhood to 
push the limit further and further by strenu- 
ous endeavour. 

We do not pretend to be superior to those 
who are ready to take what is obtainable 
(meaning what Britishers may be willing to 
give’ and to shape their conduct by what is 
practical and expedient. But we.on our 
part may be permitted to cling to our funda- 
mental right of self-determination, at the risk 
of being called dreamers, visionaries and 
irreconcilables. ` l 


It is not because of any special fondness 
for abstract rights that we insist on self- 
determination. We know best what is best 
for our country and “what our nation is 
capable of. 

We continue to think that no Indian should 
have anything to do with the present Statutory 
Commission appointed by the British Parlia- 
ment, that our public associations should 
boycott it, and that the central and provin- 
cial legislatures should not form the com- 
mittees referred to in Lorẹ Birkenhe§d’s 
speech. ' | | 

But we should not stop short with the 
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boycott.- Men elected by all our political 
parties should frame a constitution and try 
by all possible means to give effect to it- 
If we fail in the immediate future to agree 
or to give effect to an agreed constitution,. : 
we should. not lose hope. For all failures- 
are but temporary. 


ae * 


“Affront to India” 


Our attitude in the matter of the Statutory 
Commission has not been determined 
by what has been called a calculated affront: 
to India. For in our opinion, there cannot. 
be a greater insult than to have to live under- 
foreign domination. 

Our attitude would have been what it 1s,. 
even if a few Indians had been appointed: 
members of the Commission. We do not, more— 
over, think that a commission is at all indispen- . 
Sably necessary. But assuming that it is, if 
should have consisted of won-official Indians 
elected by the Central Legislature, its choice | 
not being limited to its own members. If- 
necessary, one or two British or other foreigm - ` 
experts might have been added. 


“The Task of the Commission” 


The task.of the commission is thus 
described in the Viceroy’s statement : 


‘The task of the Commission will be no a 
one. In the governing words of the Statute, which’ 
will constitute its terms of reference, it. will be- 
charged with: 
“Inquiring into the working of the system of 
govirnment, the growth of, education, and the- 
development of representative institutions, 10: 
British India, and matters connected therewith... 
and the Commission shall report as to whether - 
and to what extent it is desirable to establish the- 
principle of responsible government, or to extend,. 
modify, or restrict the degree of responsible- 
government then existing theréin, including the . 
question whether the establishment of second 
chambers of the local legislatures is or is not- 


desirable.” i , 
Plenty of.materials exist for judging how 
the system of government has worked. Many,. 
if not most, Indians. who have’ worked as 
ministers or executve councillors have made 
statements on the working of dyarchy, which 
are in print. There are, besides, the reports. 
of the Mucdiman Comwittee and the evidence 
given betore it. The growth of education car, 
also be easily studied from the central and 
provincial educational reports. If ‘more- 
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details than are contained therein are required, 
they may be obtained from the central and 
provincial educational departments. 

As for the development `of representative 
institutions, the proceedings of the central 
and provincial _legislatures, and the reports 
on the working of the district boards, local 
boards, municipalities and village unions 
provide ample material for studying the 
subject and arriving at conclusions. 

If the system of government has not 
worked well, if there -has not been satis- 


factory growth of education, and.if there has“ 


not been sufficient development of representa- 
tive institutions, the people of India are not 
solely or mainly to blame. It 1s the British 


Government in India which is maialy 
responsible for -the backward condition 
of the country in these respects. A bad 


‘system of government cannot work well; 


there cannot be satisfactory growth of 
education, if the system of education be 
framed and worked by unsympathetic 


foreigners interested in retarding its growth 
and with insufficient understanding of the 
problem, and if wholly inadequate funds 
be available for educational purposes; and 
representative institutions 
to a sufficiett extent and in a satisfactory 
manner, if there Be, not adequate spread of 
‘education, if sufficient funds are not available 
and if the institutions have fundamental 
defects in their constitutions. 

As to the points on which the commission 
is to report, the conclusions and recommen- 
dations would depend very much on its 
point of view. ` 
l An elected Indian commission would have 

naturally and quite rightly started with the 
idea that it certainly ¢s desirable to establish 
the principle .of responsible government— 
there is no question of “whether or not” in 
the matter. It would have naturally and quite 
rightly begun by assuming that it zs certainly 
desirable “to establish the principle of re- 
sponsible government fo the fullest extent, the 
successive stages being, if necessary, fixed by 
it definitely—all to be gone through in a 
very limited number of years. It would not 
have -assuredly wanted to restrict the degree 
of responsible government now existing, but 
would have, on the contrary, sought to 
extend it. 

Indians must be quite delighted to, find 
that it would be open to the alien British 
parliamentary commission to conclude that it 
‘wotld not be desirable to establish the 
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principle of responsible government and to” 
restrict the degree of responsible government 
now existing ! 

We are unable to say whether the Britis 
cabinet have already arrived at their own 
decision. Many people suspect -that they 
have. In that case, the appointment of a 
commission must be mere eyewash. But 
even if the cabinet have not settled the main 
future lines of India’s seeming constitutional 
progress and real constitutional retrogression, 
if a report from the commission has really 
to be awaited, there are ample materials, as. 
we have indicated, for it to report upon. 
The expenditure of large sums of money for 
the peregrinations of members of the 
commission and of committees of legislatures 
is mostly unnecessary. Though the British 
parliament will . contribute £ 20,000, the 
main burden will fall on India. She is not 
to have any discretion in the matter. 
Foreigners have decided that a certain thing 
must be done by them; they have also 
settled how the thing is to be done. India’s 
business is only to pay, and to obey the. 
laws when the British parliament legislates 
as:to how India is to be governed. All the 
noble lords who recently spoke in the house 
of lords and others who spoke in the house 


of. commons want us to believe that it is a 


great honour, no insult, to have only to pay 
and obey. 


About Boycotting the Commissien or Not 
While the majority of Indian political parties 


‘and political notabilities, have declared in 


favour of boycotting. the statutory commission, 
other voices, the voices of a few Hisabi 
Singhs (or Calculating Heroes), as The Hindu 
Herald calls them, are also heard. Some 
say, “We will join the boycott, if it be 
unanimous”. But how can it be unanimous, 
if some hesitate and hang back? One has to 
decide knowing full.well that among so many 
millions of Indians some would surely be 
found not to boycott the commission. Some 
say, We will join the boycott, if it can be 
made effective’. But how can one know 
beforehand whether the boycott ‘would be 
effective? It is just as much for you as for 
others to make the boycott effective. ‘Some 
say, We will boycott the commission, if 
others do so?” That is like saying “We 
will do the “honorable and patriotic thing if 
ofhers do it. j 

We do not say or suggest that co-opera- 


- 
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Yon with the Commission would be a sin 
ike stealing or lying or some other immoral 
uractices, though such co-operation would 
be wrong. But to make our meaning clear 
we may be allowed to observe that good 
men and ‘true do not say: “We will not 
steal or lie, if all men unanimously resolve 
aot to steal or lie, if an anti-stealing or 
anti-lying campaign can be made effective, 
and if others be honest and_ truthful,” 

A combination of threats and temptations 
is being used to induce men to accept the 
commission and’ co-operate with it. It is 
being said in effect that if Indians do not 
co-operate with the commission, they would 
lose much which they could otherwise obtain. 
On the other hand, if they co-operate, they 
would be gainers thereby. If is not in our 
power either to withhold advantages from 
our countrymen or confer boons on them. 
But we are convinced that India would lose 
nothing by boycotting the commission, but 
may gain much by it, If there be no other 
gain, there would be the great gain of conser- 
ving our self-respect. In the case of a complete 
boycott, three things may happen: the total 
withdrawal of the present commission, which 
is unlikely ; its modification in such a manner 
as to appreciably meet the wishes of politi- 
cally-minded Indians; or the drawing up. of 
its report by the commission on the basis of 
such materials as are available. The last is 
what is most likely. to happen. In the case 


of only a partial boycott of the commission, : 


drawn ùp exactly in 
the same way, namely, on the basis of the 
materials made available. In any case—even 
in the case of complete co-operation on the 
part of the people, the greatest importance 
would be attached to the: evidence or the 
material (call it by any name that may suit 
one’s fancy) placed before the commision by 
the officials of the Government of India That 
such material or evidence would not go to 
support home rule, may be safely taken for 
granted. Whatever the proposals of the 
committees of the Central Legistature, what- 
ever they may say: before the joint parli- 
amentary committee to be appointed for 


the report would be 


considering the zeport of the commissiun, the ` 


British Government will do what it has made 
up its mind todo, What has been its attitude 
towards those recommendations of the Lee 
Commission which were favourable to Indians ? 
Has not, the Government found, excuses i 
shelve even the majority recommendations bf 
the Skeen Committee also? 


such pressure. 


of the British Parliament, or for that matter, 
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Much is being made in certain quarters of 
the likelihood of the Labour Party coming into 


power when in 1980 Parliament is likely to’ 


legislate to give effect to the , decisions 
on the statutory commission’s report But 
none but those who are determined to be 


dupes can now believe that, so far as Tadia’ 


is concerned, there is anything to choose 
between a Tory and a Labour Government. 
Surely we have had enough experience 
to be able to understand the imperialists’ 
game. If we co-operate withthem, they do not 


.see any reason to go out of their way to pla- 


cate us. If we stiffen our attitude, they seem in- 


clined to meet us half-way, endeavouring all the | 


while at the same time to frustrate our effurts 
to obtain freedom. If they succeed in doing 
so; they are emboldened to ride roughshod 
over our feelings. Note, how in the recent 


speeches of British statesmen, there are 
triumphant references to the fact that 
the boycotts proclaimed as parts of 


Non-co-operation have failed. But failures 
ought not to damp our ardour. Nothing 
worth having canbe obtained from the British 
imperialists without bringing adequate 
pressure to bear on them.  Bluffing: is not 
Things must be. made really 
very inconvenient for them. And it 
should also be borne, *in mind that 
even while seeming to conciliate us, your 
imperialists may deceive you, ‘as they 
deceived the anti-partition agitators of 
Bengal by the second partition of Bengal. 
We have constantly to look the gift horse 
in the mouth. Wé can not afford to be 
pleased unless we get exactly what we want. 
And no people can be finally pleased for all 
time to come. For there is no finality in 
politics. a 


t 


In Anticipation of Viceroy’s Statement _ 
ve Statutory Commission 


On the 4th of November last, when the 
Viceroy had not yet made his statement 
relating to the Statutory Commission, the 
editor of this Review expressed the following 
views about it to a representative of the 
Free Press of India :— ' 


“No Indian political party admits the right 
, ; any 
other foreign body, to set itself tp as a judge of our 
fitness for self-rule. But as it has the might, it 
thinks: it has also the right to judge us. We 
cannot deprive it of its self-assumed - role of judge. 
But if it wants us to believe that it wishes ‘to be 


‘ 
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- to read all the evidence. 
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fair, it ought to allow us to place before it a full 
and accurate presentation of our case ‘for self-rule. 
This we can do only if the Statutory Commission 
whieh is’ to report to it consists a least of a 
majority of elected Indian members. 

“There are two forecasts of the character and 
functions of the Statutory Commission. One is that 
it will be a body sent out to report as well as to 
judge The other is that it will simply be a 
rapporteur. ; 

_ “But it is quite possible for a reporting body 
to ignore all or most of what would go in our 
favour and lay stress on what would go against 
us, just as Katherine Mayo has, under die-hard 
Tory inspiration and auspices. presented to_the 
Western public only the case against India. What 
is needed is that we should be able to pnt in all 
that we can and want to say on our own behalf, 
This we cannot do unless the Commission has annn- 
official Indian majority holding advanced political 
views Members of Parliament as a whole or evea 
individually or the world public cannot be expected 
e [tis only the Report and 
Recommendations which will be generally read. 
So everything that we have to urge in our favour 
must be there. That can happen, only if the 
majority of members are non-official Indians of 
advanced political views. There is a rnmour that 
Indians may be ‘co-opted from the different pro- 
vinceg to act as assessors whose function would be 
merely to cross-examine the witnesses. But very 
little new material in proof of our fitness for 
self-rule can be introduced into the main _body of 
evidence by mere cross examination. And even if 
that were possible, a Commission consisting 
wholly of Britishers or of a majority of Britishers 
would be quite likly to omit such material from 
their Report. | ; f 

“The British public, being an interested party, 
are loath to part with power. They have all along 
been, fed with such statements as would go to 
convince them of the necessity for perpetual 
British dominance in India. Hence the need for 
making out an overwhelming case for self-rule. 
This has become all the more necessary owing to 
the anti-Indian activity of Miss Mayo, and of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, Sir Reginald Craddock and 
other British die-hards. Hence my insistence on 
having an Indian majority and on the need of the 
Statutory, Commission Report ‘embodying ‘all that 
can be said in favour of Indian self-rule.” 


After Publication of Viceroy’s Statement 


After publication of the Viceroy’s state- 
ment the editor of this Review, on being 
interviewed by the Free Press of India 
on the 9th November, said :— 


J have read with due care the Viceroy’s state- 
ment announcing the appointment óf the Statutory 
Commission. This statement and the personnel 
of the Commission are, in my Opinion, entirely 
unsatisfactory. : . . 

The Viceroy argues that if Indians were appoin- 
ted members of the Commission their conclusions 
would be coloured by their “natural and legitimate 
desire” “to’see Indiaa self-governing nation,” and 
if British officials were appointed members their 
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judgment would be affected by their “long affd: 
close contact with the questions to which they 

would now be invited to apply impartial minds,” 
but that a commission consisting soleiy of mest. 
bers of Parliament would be impartial, and their: 
conclusions would be uninfluenced by any 
preconceived notions. This is puerile'and: absurd. 

The British people as, a whole have gained 
immensely by keeping India in political, and 
economic subjection. For this reason Britishers, 
with the exception of a small number of them, are 
as a rule in favour of maintaining India’s present 
pilitical and economic condition of dependence. 
Members of Parliament as such are in this respect: 
of the samé opinion as the rest.of their country-- 
meno. Those members of Parliament who have been. 
appointed members of the Statutory Commission. 
do not belong to the small number of exceptional 
Eaglishmea who really want India to be politically 
and economically free. Hence the Commission: 
as constituted, can not be considered a really 
impartial body. ; i 

Assuming that Indians, if appointed members 
of the commission, would not have been unbiassed,,. 
I may say that a really impartial Commission can 
consist only of experienced, fearless and unbriba- 
ble statesmea belonging to nations which do not, 
directly or indirectly, derive any advantage from: 
India’s present state of political and economic’ 
dependence and which cansot_ be intimidated or 
directly or indirectly bribed by Great Britain. It 
would be out of place to, discuss on the present 
occasion whether there are any such nations. 

As for the biassed or unbiassed character of- 
the Indian nation, I may be allowed to say that 
every nation is entitled to form and does form. 
its own estimate, of its own political capacity 
every pation is biassed in its own favour. If we- 
claim that right, if we are biassed in our own. 
favour, that is not unnatural—that is no crime. 
Whenever any nation wishes to make a forward: 
move in the march of progress, it does not require 
the services of a Commission of foreigners to 
pronounce judgment on its capacity to make that 
move. As other nations have the-right of self-- 
determination, so have we. — —  . 

I know, of course, that Parliament will not easily 
allow us to exercise this right of self-determination. 
It arrogates to itself the function of judge. We 
cannot effectively say nay. Butif it is to perform 
its duties justly and fairly. it should have our: 
complete case before it fairly stated, Parliament 
will not read the ‘volumes of evidence. It will 
be guided by the report and the recommendations, 
As Indians do not form either the majority or a 
minority of the members of the Commission, they 
cannot write the report. They cannot write 
even a —_ minority report, or even 
minutes of dissent. No amount of suggesting: 
commenting or criticising on the part of the pro- 
mised Joint Select' Committee of the Central 
Legislature or of giving evidence, etc.. can be a 
substitute for or in any degree equivalent to 
writing. the report or a minority report or even 
minutes of dissent. 

Therefore, I am in favour of an absolute boycott 
of the Cummission. Let its report and conclusions 
go forth to. the world as things with which the- 
npian pedpleshad nothing whatever to do jin any 
capacity. j j 

The Viceroy’s statement holds out the bait of a. 
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“Joint Select Committee of the Central Legislature. 


The Legislative Assembly would be entirely want- 


+ 


ing in self-respect if it agreed to appoint such a 
“Semmittee. That body cannot have forgotten that 
-qn February 1924 it passed a resolution advocating 

‘a Round Table Conference, It was passed by an 

-overhelming majority, practically all the elected 

Indian members present voting in its favour, 

Again, in September 1925 a similar resolution was 

passed by the Legislafive Assembly laying down 

‘the broad outlines of constitutional advance. The 

British Government in Britain and in Jndia did not 

make the least response to either resolution. It treat- 
. ed both the resolutions’ with the utmost, possible con- 

tempt. Itarrogantly and contemptuously assumed that 
it had the right to non-co-operate with, us while 
<lemanding a full measure of co-operation with it, 
that is to say, subservience or subordination on our 
part. It did not, it dare not, treat other parts of the 

Empire, ruled by White settlers, in this way. | - 

Let no faint-hearted “practical” Indian believe 
that the British Government and people are the 
final arbiters of our destiny. There is a Higher 

Power that rules. If we are only true to ourselves, 
if we do not insult the, God in us, if we hel 
ourselves, that Power will surely come to our ai 
and lead us on to our goal. which is freedom. 
. ‘Boycott the Commision, then wholly and in 
every way. . fae ; 

The Vicerov’s sophistical special pleading (for 
a purely Parliamantary, Commission ) is perfectly 
laughable. Does the Viceroy mean to say that the 
findings of all other previous Commissions which 

did not consist solely of members of Parliament 
were for that reason foredoomed to an unfavourable 
reception at its hands? 


med 


In Support of The Calcutta Boycott 
Resolution 


„On the 16th of November, a public mest- 
‘ing of the citizens of+ Calcutta was held 
under the presidency of Sir Abdur Rahim. 
A single resolution was passed at that meet- 
dng asking all individual Indians,, all public 


associations and bodies and the central and. 


provincial legislatures to have » nothing to do 
with the Statutory Commission as constituted. 
In rising .to support this resolution, the 
editor of this Review spoke as follows‘in 
part :— 


The reasons assigned by the highest British 
functionaries for ‘the exclusion of Indians from the 
Statutory Commission are not: the real reasons. 
What. the real reasons are need not be mentioned 
and discussed here. I will here advert for a 
minute only to some of the so-called reasons for 
such exclusion assigned by these British politi- 
cians. | 

Stripped of all diplomatic verbiage, one of 
these reasons is that all Indians are biassed in 


' favour of their people, and therefore, they cannot 


be judges of their own fitness for %elf-rule and 
hence a commission consisting of foreigners Must 
be called in to test our fitness. 


‘mot the world include India ? 
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_ Similarly, as all British officials and men of 
business having anything to do with India may, 
have already formed their conclusions and thus 
become biassed, they are also excluded. But 
absurdly enough, in the opinion of these Bfitish 
officials and their followers. members of Parliament 
are not biassed in any way! What, however, is 
the fact? The fact is, the British nation as a 
waole has gained immensely in power, prestige 
and wealth, and has made remarkable . progress in 
education, knowledge and culture by keening 
India in political and economic bondage. That 
nation is, therefore, unwilling to see India politi- 
cally and conomically, free, is 
interested in keeping and wishes to keep India 
enslaved as long as it can. So, the whole British 
nation, including members of its Parliament, is 
prejudiced against the idea. of Indian freedom, 
There may be a few Englishmen who are really 
in favour of India’s freedom, but none of the 
members of the commission belong to that class of | 
“faddists.” So, I venture to say that as a rule no 
British Commission appointed by a British Govern- 
ment to judge of India’s political capacity can be 
an impartial commission, and, in particular, this 
commission is not an Impartial commission. 

It is not the peculiar failing of the Indian people 
that they are prepossessed in their own favour. 
Every nation is so prepossessed ;.every nation has 
a good conceit -of itself. Hence we find that 
before every successive Reform Act in England, 
including the Act giving the vote to British women, 
the British people did not call in the aid of non- 
British foreign commissions to guage the political 
capacity of British men and women. They decided 
for themselves and made a forward® march in the 
path of political progress. e When Japan, gave 
itself a representative constitution, it did not ask 
foreigners to pronounce a verdict on their powers 
of self-rule, The Japanese themselves framed their 
constitution for themselves, .So has it been with 
many another nation, | : 

But it will be objected, “They were all free 

eoples ; you are not free’ True enough, no 
douh: But my question to the  seli-rightesus 


` Pecksniffs of British blood is:—*Why did you, 


then, during the World War prate of making the 
world safe for democracy, for freedom ? ‘Does 
Why did you and 


your allies prate of the right of self-determination 


“of all peoples ?” 


And even among peoples who were not as free 
as the English and the Japanese, among peoples 
who were ina sense conquered and dependent 
peoples, the South Africans and the Irish did 
PRACTICALLY exercise the right of self-determination. 
They had to be allowed to do so, because 
the pressure they brought to bear on the 
British people was unlike the Indian sort, consisting 
of representations, petitions, protests, bluffing and 
ineffective economic boycott.. , 

Another reason officially assigned. for tae ex- 
clusion of Indians from. the commission may be 
summed up in the words of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. Says he. in his statement, :—........ “in the 
case of the commission not consisting entirely of 
members of Parliament, Parliament would inevitably 
approach consideration. of it with some element 
of mental.reservation, due to an instinctive feeling ` 
that the advice in more _than one case represented 
views to which the holder was previously, com- 


an 
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mitted: It would move ‘uncertainly among. con- 
clusions the exact value of which, owing to un- 
familiarity with the minds of their framers, it 
would feel unable tn appraise.” 

But in the case of the present wholly Par- 
liamentary Commission, His Excellency observes 
that “the findings of some of its own members 
can count in advance upon a favorable reception 


at the hands of ‘Parliament, which will recognise ` 


them to speak from a common platform of thought 
and to be applying standards of judgment which 
Parliament will feel instinctively to be its own.” 

We are no doubt doomed to-eternal babyhood. 
But babies though we are, we cannot help asking 
the Viceroy, who is certainly neither a baby nor 
a nincompoop, whether the findings of all previous 
commissions of which all the members were not 

. P. sand they form the vast majority-—-were 
for that reason fore-doomed. to an unfavourable 
reception at the hands of Parliament ? , 

No political party in India has ever admitted 
the right of the British Parliament to be sole 
judges of our political capacity and progress. But 
suppose a trial is needed, who should be the 


people under trial? Isubmit it is the British . 


people, who claim_to be our trustees, who_ should 
be in the dock. Have they done their duty to 
India ? Certainly not. Take one small fact. Less 
than 70 years ago, the Negroes in America were 
bondslaves in a state of. savagery and illiteracy, 
and they were never a civilised people, But now 
more than 77 percent of them are literate. But 
in India. with its hoary civilization, only about 7 
percent of the people are now literate after more 
than 150 years of British rule. And here chronie 
starvation and° ravages of diseases are the rule 
every where. e 

_ So it is the British people who ought to be 
tried, because it is not we but the British people 
who have enjoyed supreme power in India for 
more than 150 years up to date and made all the 
arrangements for carrying on the work of the 
country in all departments of the state. ' 

But if we are to show how we have or can run 

the race, may we not ask, how one can run with 
hands and legs tied by Dyarchy ? 


Rabindranath Tagore on Miss Mayo’s 
“Mother India” 


Rabindranath Tagore, from whom we 


borrowed a copy of the American edition - 


of Miss Mayo’s “Mother India” before we 
got our own, has written the following letter 
to the New York’ Ndfion on the character of 
that book :— 


To 
g ; Tue Eprror “Naron”. 

ir, 

I came to know from the advertising columns 

of your paper that Miss Katherine Mayo’s “Mothe 

dia” has been lauded by Arnold Benett as “a 
shocking book, in the honourable sense.” Unfort- 
unately, for obvious reasons, there is a widely 
prevalent wish among the race that rules India to. 
believe any detraction that may bring discredit 
upon India, and consequentiy the kind of shocks 
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that Miss Mayo has manufactured offers them a” 


delicious luxury of indiguation. he. numerous 
lies mixed with facts that have been dexterously 
manipulated by her for the production of thes 

shocks are daily being exposed in our journals; 
but these will never reach the circle of readers 
which it is easy for Miss Mayo to delude. Along 
with other eastern victims of lying propaganda, 
we in Iadia also must defencelessly suffer mud- 
besmearing from uastrunulous literature: 
for your writers have their mavhinery of publicity 
which is crueliy efficient for raining slanders from 


a region usually ugapproachable by us, shattering 
appallingly wholesale , 


our fair name 
manner, >- 
~ I happen to be one of those whom the writer 
has specially honoured with her attention and 
selected as a target for her midnight raid. Difficult 
though it is for me completely to defend myself 
from such a widespread range of mischief, I must 
try through your organ to reach the ears ‘of at 
least° some of my friends, who are on the other 
side of the Atlantic and have, I hope, the chivalry 
to suspend their judgment about the veracity of 
these shockiug statements made by a casual tourist 
against a whole people, before lightly believing 
them to be honourable. 

For my own defence, I shall use the following 
extract from a paper written by atarajan, 
one of the most fearless critics’ of our social evils, 
He has incidentally dealt with the incriminating 
allegation against me deliberately concocted by the 
writer out of a few sentences from my contribution 
to Keyserling’s “Book of Marriage”—cleverly 


in an 


burgling away their true meaning and shaping 
them. into an utterly false testimony . for her own 
nefarious purpose. ‘Mr. Natarajan writes as 


follows :— ; ; 

_ _ “Tagore sets forth his own ideal of marriage 
In five long pages at the end of his, paper (Keyser- 
ling, pp. 117 et seg.) ‘Let me,’ -he begins, ‘as an 
individual Indian, offer in conclusion my own per- 
sonal contribution to the discussion of the marriage 
question generally.’ He holds that the marriage 
system all over the world—and not only in India 
—from the earliest ages till now, is a barrier in 
the way of the true union of man and_ woman, 
which is possible only when ‘Society Shall be able 
to ulfer a large field for the creative work of 
women’s special faculty, without detracting from the 
creative work in the home.’ 

“If Miss Katherine Mayo'was not a purblind. propa- 
gandist hut an honest enquirer, and if she had the 
patience to. read Tagore’s essay, she might have 
asked any: one in Calcutta what the age of marriage 
of girls is in Tagore’s. own family. That she was 
determined to discredit the poet is evident.” 

Let me ask some of your regdan to read my 
paper on Hindu. marriage in KeySerling’s book and 
challenge, in fairness to me, Miss 
that if was my.own opinion, as she asserts, that 
child marriage is “a flower of the sublimated 
spirit, a conquest over sexuality and materialism 
won by exalted intellect for. the, engenic uplift of 
the race,” implying “the conviction, simply, that 
Indian women must be : securely bound and 
delivered before their womanhood ts upon them, 
if they are tq be kept in hand.” 

et me in conclusion draw the attention of 
your readers to another amazing piece of false 


Statement in which she introduces me, with-a 
+ 


Mayo to prove » 
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sneer, as a defender nf the “Avurvedic” system of 
medicine against Western medical science. Let 
wpgr prove this libel if she can. 

There are, like myself. other’ numerous wit- 
nesses who. if they find their access to the 
Western readers, will be able to place their com- 
plaints before them, informing them how their 
views have been misinterpreted, their words 

. montilated, and facts tortured into a deformity 
which is worse than untruth. | 
SANTINIKETAN, 


9 November, 1927. RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Speeches in Parliament on the Statutory 
Commission 


We have read the speeches made in the 
house of lords and the house of commons 
in London by members of the Government 
and others on the appointment of the statutory 
commission and its persounel, as cabled by 
Reuter, but we do not see any reason to 
change our opinions as previously expressed. 
We continue to think that Indians should 
have nothing to do with it. It would not 
be possible to comment on any of the 
speeches in detail. We shall merely draw 
attention to some points in some of them. 


Lord Birkenhead s Speech 


After stating that Britain saved India in 
one period of her history from a welter of 
anarchy, which gives a wrong idea of how 
the British power rose india,Lord Birkenhead 
asked :— l 

Do you desire that the British Army should be 
withdrawn from India? Do you desire that the 


Civil Service should be withdrawn from india ? 
Do you desire that the protection of the British 


Navy should be withdrawn from Indian shores ?. 


I have never found -one Indian hostile to this 
Government, however critical of our propusals in 
relation to Indian development, who desired that 
the Army should he withdrawn, that the Indian 
Civil Service should be withdrawn, or that the 
protection of the Navy should be withdrawn... 
The Parliament -of this country by Act of Par- 
liament assumed to itself the responsibilities and 
functions of the Company, which'as the historical 
facts that I nave shortly stated show ts still confron- 
ted by precisely the same problems in India as con- 
fronted our predecessor at the moment, when in the 
first place the activities of our commercial and 
trading bodies supported by the force of arms, com- 
posed the warring sects of India, when it is still 
conceded that our withdrawal to-morrow -would 
reproduce precisely the conditions which _ existed 
when we went there, How can anyone in those 
circumstances pretend that whatever point may be 
disputable the responsibility of Parliament not ẹnly 
does not stil! servive, but is not an exclusive 
responsibility from which Parliament cannot 
, s 


‘to destroy the British dominance. 


that they, 
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divorce itself without being false to the long and 
glorinus history of the association of Hagland 
and India? ` 


Questions like those asked by Lord 
Birkenhead have been satisfactorily disposed 
of repeatedly. But British politicians studiously 
ignore such answers aad go on asking them 
as if they were perfect posers. Sv recently 
as in our last number, the Rev. Dr. J.T 
Sunderland has answered such questions in 
his article entitled, “If the British were gone 
would India ‘run with blood’” ? Instead of 
repeating his arguments, we would ask our 
readers to read his article, if they have not 
done so yet. . ‘ 

To misrepresent the position taken up by 
one’s opponent and then triumphantly to expose 
its hollowness and weakness, is a favorite 
though inthe Jong run futile trick of dishonest 
coutroversialists. Lord Birkenhead adopts 
this trick, Nobody has ever asked that 
Britain should withdraw from India to-morrow 
or immediately ; nobody wants that Britain 
should withdraw before making India 
sufficiently strong and organised to defend 
herself. What has been all along insisted 
upon by Indians is that they should be given 
adequate opportunities to get, trained to 


defend their country by sea, air and land. 


They have asked to be allowed to man their 
own army, navy and air force. But the British 
Government has deliberately pursued a policy, 
and is still pursuing it;. which keeps Indians 
weak, emasculated, unorganised, and untrained 
for the defence of their country. ‘This policy 
England has pursued deliberately, probably for 
two reasons. One is that if Indians were sut- 
ciently strong, trained and organised to 
defend the country, they would also be able 
Tre other 
is that if Indians were allowed to become 
capable of self-defence, British Imperialists 
would be deprived of the use of their 
favorite and necessary pose before the world 
the British, were in India to 
protect them against one another and against 
foreign enemies. It is shameful that after 
deliberately making and keeping the 
people weak, British statesmen should 
use our present temporary inability to 
defend ourselves as an argument ïn 
favour of the perpetuation of our. political 
servitude. Instead of using such an argument 
Englishmen should be ashamed to confess that 
after more than 160 years of their rule, there 
has been no improvement in India’s powers 
of self-defence, and no improvemeat im fhe 


E 
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mutual relations of the followers of different 
religions ın the country, which is suggested 
by the words we have italicised in the 
above extract. ‘The relations between Hindus 
and Musalmans, instead of improving, are 
getting worse with the continuation of British 
rule. 
relating to the state of things in different 
regions during the early years of British rule 
in India. 


“Religious quarrels between the Hindus and 


Mahomedans are of rare occurrence. These two 


classes live in perfect peace and concord, and a 
majority of the individuals belonging to them 
have even overcome their prejudices so far as to 
smoke from the same hi 
of Dacca, by Dr. Taylor, 1839. page 257. 
“Rungpoor: The two religions are, however, 
on the most friendly terms--.”—The Hast India 
Bee by .Walter Hamilton, 1828, Vol. il 
Dp. 4o. * 
“Kelat [the capital of Baluchistan]; The Hindus 
are principally mercantile speculstors from 
Mooltar and Shikarpur. who occupy about 400. of 
the best houses, and are not only tolerated in 
their religion, but-also allowed to levy a duty on 
goods entering ae city kor the support of their 
Ol, Ti, p. 9 
Cabul : Many Hindus frequent Cabul, mostly 
from Peshawar. and as by their industry they 
contribute greatly to its prosperity, they are: care- 
fully cherished* by the Afghan Government.” bid, 
vol. i, p. 307. 
“Deccan : There | 
population in the countries subject to the | 
but those of the lower classes, who are cultivators, 
have neariy adopted all the | 
customs of the Hindoos.”—Jbid, Vol. i. page 484. 


For a more detailed treatment of the sub- 
ject, sse Towards Home Rule, Part I. 

In answer to the question, “Do you desire 
that the Civil Service should be withdrawn 
from India ?,” we say, “India can dispense 
with the services óf the 
of the Civil service.” 

The whole series of Lord Birkenhead’s 
questions imply that, because the British 
army and navy protect India in part, there- 
fore, India should continue to be treated as 
a subject country. But the British army 
‘and navy protect Canada, Australia and 
South Africa also. Why are these countries 
not treated as subject countries? When 
giving them the right of self-rule, why did 
not Britain withdraw the protection of the 
British army and navy from them ?' 


9. å ' 
is a considerable Mahomedan 





The Demad for a Constitution 
Lord Birkenhead says that he has invited 


his critics in India to “put forward their 


Let us give only a few brief extracts ` 


hookah” — The Topography 


Nizam, 


manners ‘and 


European members, 
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suggestions for a constitution, implying that 
he has not'received any. This, is not true. 
Two of the Legislative: Assembly resolutions” 
mentionedin previous notes, and some Congress” 
and others presidential addresses contain such 


suggestions. “The Commonwealth of India 
Bill,” known as Dr. Besant’ Bill, has the 
support of a large number of Indian 


political leaders and was framed in consulta- 
tion and collaboration with many of them. 
Therefore, it is not for lack of suggestions 
relating fo an Indian constitution or even of 
a complete draft of it, that India has not ‘ 
been allowed to be free. 


Commission a Jury or Body of Reporters ? 


In one passage of his speech Lord 
Birkenhead describes the function of the 
Commission to be “to report to Parliament.” 
In. the next passage, however, it is described 
as a jury. The funetions of reporters and 
jurors are different. What exactly, then,- 


‘is. the commission’s function ? 


If the commission is a jury, evidently 
there is going to be a trial. As we have 
suggested in a previons note, it is the British 
people, then, who ought to be tried for what 
they have done and omitted to do in India, 
not we. l 

We deny, moreover, that the commissioners 
being Britishers, are comiog out to India 
“without any preconceived ideas” at all. 

In India British offenders can and 
generally do claim to be tried by a jury of 
their “peers” or their own countrymen. If 
we are the undertrial prisoners, why should 


we be deprived of the right to be tried by 


a jury of our own countrymen ? 


Mr. Tulasi Goswami’s Apotheosis 


Lord Birkenhead has quoted Mr. 
Tulasi. Goswami as an authority to prove 
that “there is no one in all India who ean 
speak officially in the name of the Hindu 
community.” Great Britain is a very much 
smaller country than India and the British 
Protestants are a far smaller community than 
the Hindus. Bat in spite of this difference, 
is there in all Britain any one who can 
speak officially in the name of the entire 
Brfiish Protestant community ?- We challenge 
Lord Birkenhead to name him. 

There are in India many Moslems and 
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Hindus and others whose right`to speak, not 
only on behalf of their respective co-religionists, 
t of the Indian nation or people as a 
“whole, in matters political, can be disputed 
only by’ our enemies or by selfish and 
narrow-minded Indian sycophants of the British 
rulers of India. S 
As for the “honor” done to Mr. Goswami, 
we` do not envy him. May the “honor” of 
being quoted by an enemy to prove his case 
against our country never fall to his or any 
other Indian’s lot again ! : 
Our politicians should beware of indulging 
jn "terminological inexactitudes” even in 
attacking their Indian opponents. 
enemies are always on the. look out for such 
ammunition. — a . 


“The Real India” 


According to Lord Birkenhead and’ most 
other Britishers, the “real India” is inarticulate 
India. ; 
_ I should suppose that out of the 230,000,000 
in British India about 220,000,000 have never 
heard of the Commission, and I do not believe it 
would be a bold prediction. to say that about 
200,600,000 are unaware that they are living under 
the benefits of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

Remember how infinitesimal is the number of 
those who vote in an election, 


fractional percentage who vote, how large a 


proportion consists of the illiterate class who mark 
their papers because they are unable to read. We 
in this House, and those of another place, have 
a responsiblity not for. loudly articulate India, but 
for the rea] India~—that India which consists as 
T have said of 300,000,000 people. 

It is Lord Birkenhead: and other philan- 
thropists of his class who are responsible 
for the fact that such a large proportion 
of India’s population is still illiterate. They 
ought to: be ashamed of such a record of 
British rule. It is the “loudly articulate 
India” which has been agitating to remove 
illiteracy from the land, and it is the 
countrymen of Lord Birkenhead, who talk 
_ of their “responsibility”, who have opposed 
the demand for universal education. . Lord 
Birkenhead admits responsibility for the 
inarticulate, because thsy cannot call him 
and his people to account, and denies 
responsibility for the loudly articulate, 
because they can arraign and have arraigued 
the British people before the bar of history 
and humanity as being anféithful gd 
dishonest “trustees.” 


We speak the same language as India’s 


p e 
x 


cracy in India who fail to make 


Our: ` 


, poor 
and of that ae 
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illiterate population. They are our ‘kith and 
kin. But it is contended that we know legs 
about their wants and care less for them than 


«Britishers who have nothing in common with 


them. But the-actual fact is that it is the 
articulate Indian who has been agitating for 
sanitary, medical, educational and ‘agricultural 
improvements and it is the British bureau- 
‘adequate 
provision for them. 

Lord Brikenhead’s argument is met in 
part by the following extract from Lord 
Oliviers’s speech :— l 

"While it might-be said that 200.000,000 of the 
Indian people might know nothing about the 
question of appointing the Commission, there could 
be no question that the Indian political reform 
parties generally did represent the conscious 
political will of the Indian people and they .desired 
some measure of self-government,” 

Though we speak the language of. our 
illiterate kith and kin and they speak ours, 
and though there is voluntary and involuntary 
contact between us all, we do not voice the wishes 
of the people as a whole ; it is by political 
telepathy of an absolutely occult character 
that the absolutely sincere imperialists of 
Britain, speaking a foreign tongue, k-vow, 
voice and meet the wishes of ¢he dumb, in- 
articulate. millions of Indias by keeping them 
disease ridden ' and illiterate, What a 
miracle! . 


Coanda 


“Communal Claims” 


Lord Birkenhead has enumerated the some 


- of different castes, sects and classes from which 


members would have. had to be taken if 
Indians had to be given “seats: in the Com- 
mission. Says he :— 

“Had we proceeded upon those lines we should 
have found ourselves with a commission of some 
18 or 20 people. That such a- body would have 
been convenient for the task assigned to them, no 
instructed person I believé-will seriously contend.” 


We admire Lord Birkenhead’s moderation. ' 


There are, in fact, in India.a much larger 
number of racial, religious, amd other groups 
than 18 or 20 If it be taken for granted 
that their political interests are- different, if 
they be practically’ encouraged to think and 
say that their political interests are different, 
it would be quite easy to prove that the 
pumber of members of the commission, if 
Indians were to: be included, should have 
been’ five ‘hundred or a thousand. 


We do not at all admit that a comntission 
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of even 18 or 20 would have been too 
anmanageably -big for a country like India. 

If, in the language of Morley, Lord Minto 
had not “started the communal hare,” we 
should have now heard far less, or not at all, 
of the conflicting political interests of 
‘different groups in India. _ 

Those who are determined to find 
disunion in India can discover plenty of it 
here, and create . more, foo. But those 
who want to find unity and establish 
unity can find plenty of it and promote 
more. But neither the worst enemies, nor 
the best “friends” of the British people can 
say. that they bave made the best effort to 
make the various groups of people in India 
feel that their . political and economic 
interests are identical. 

Lord Birkenhead sheds: crocodile tears 
for the depressed classes. But what has -he or 
British rule done specially for them, pray ? 


Communal Tension 


His lordship says that “the tension and 
acuteness to-day of these communal quarrels 
are greater jn my judgment than they were 
some twelve or thirteen years ago in India” 
That is “a feathef in the cap” of the British- 
ers! And there will be more of them if 
British rule and British policy endure. 


tewarara verea 


Committees of Legislatures 


We have read what Lord Birkenhead has 
said about the appointment of Committees of 
the Central and- Provincial Legislatures. 
According to him, 
discharge “consultative functions”. They 
will maké proposals, suggestions, criticisms. 
&c. Therefore, substantially, they are to be 
witnesses and ' critics—glorified - witnesses, 
if you like. But as it is the function of 
all commissions to ‘examine witnesses, the 
formation of these committees cannot .be a 
substitute for a cominission consisting of a 
majority of independent Indian members, 
Listen what great privileges these committees 
will have : 

. ‘We afford them an opportunity of confronting 
our Commission with their own proposals. which 
can be made public, which can be analysed and 


criticised and can. be accepted or rejected after 
that analysis and criticism. 


. ‘What a great honour and privilege that j 


à 


these committees will . 
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they can even be rejected! We ought now 
to start a raging tearing agitation demanding 
that the proposals of ordinary witnesses befor 

any commission should not have the honour 
of being criticised, analysed, accepted or re- 
jected. That honour and privilege should be 
reserved for the Committees of Legislatures. 


+ & 


Who will Elect the Committees ? 


The Committee of the Central Legislature 
will be appointed by that Legislature, that 
is, by the official, nominated and elected 
members combined. Provincial committees 
will be similarly constituted. Such committees 
cannot correctly represent non-official Indian 
opinion. 


Yet Another Committee 


Another Committee is spoken of in the 
speech of India’s Secretary of State. We will 
quote the whole passage. 


“Supposing that it be a fact that despite the cons- 
tant contact in India between the central committee 
at the heart of the Government and the provincial 
committees of the Legislatures in each province 
to which thé Commission will journey, if despite 
all those opportunities of ascertaining opinion, the 
Indians have failed to make good their view upon 
the independent, unbiassed judgment of the Com- 
mission, they are not even then compelled to 
acquiesce: They will on the whole have been given 
an opportunity which, in my judgment, has never 
before been given in the whole history of constitu- 
tionmaking to any people who are n thew positon. 

We invite them, the - central Government, to 
appoint a committee to come and sit with our 
joint committtee They can examine the Commi- 
ssion’s report. They have been even given a func- 
tion, if they could only understand it, more impor- 
tant than that of the Commission itself When 
once the Commission had made its report it is 
finished, but its critics are most formally and 


‘specially invited to come and sit with the general 


committee in Parliament and develop any criticisms 
and objections they feel to the Commission’s 
report, ; 


Unique honor has been done, an absolute- 


ly unique privilege been given to a “people 


in their position.” The pat on the back (or 
is it a kick ?). is to be discerned in the words, 
“in their position.” 

But, my lord, it is not self-determination, 
which, you and your allies declared in days 
when your star did not seem to be particularly 


‘in the ascendant, you were fighting for. 


Let us, hgwever,see who is fo appoint ~ 
this final and glorious committee. “We invite 
them, the Central Government,” says his 
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aordship, “to appoint a committee to come 
and sit with our joint committee.” But the 
-Central Government is not identical wtih 
e Indians” So how can a committee 
appointed by the Central Government enable 
“the Indians” to “make good their view”? 
A right or a privilege given to the Ceutral 
Govegnment of India .is not one given to the 
people oF India. 


S 
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Pluralism i in the Calcutta University 


If a vulgar adage could be mentioned in 
the same breath with scholarly virtues, we 
might be pardoned for quoting “Jack of all 
trades Master of none,” in connection with 
the present state of pluralistic job-holding in 
the University of Calcutta. The idea conveyed 
by this saying is simple. Tr be a master in 
any department of thought or action, one 


must concentrate on a single thing, whole- ` 
heartedly and devote as nearly as possiblé” 
all his time and energy to it. We do not™ 


deny the existence of many-sided genius in 
rare cases; but we are concerned here 

' with ordinary everyday. lecturers and pro- 
fessors ; not with freak scholars and thinkers 
who are masters of many diverse branches 
of knowledge, because they cannot help being 
so by their natural gifts and energy. 

The University of Calcutta -employs some 
individuals ,in multiple capacities and pays 
them different sums as Salaries for the different 
posts held by them. This is not due to any 
sudden discovery of manifold talent in the 
persons concerned ; but is probably the resulf 


of a conviction preceding . the arguments, — 
. that is fo say, that the talent: was. taken for — 
granted, because it was found desirable that ` 


the different sums should go into the pockets 
of the gentlemen concerned. But even if 
they had been actually talented enough ~ to 


hold simultaneously, let us .say,' Post- 
Graduate ecture-ships in history and | 
chemistry, anthropology and _ eronautics, i 


emer rae and’ literature, or linguistics and 
aw 
‘employ them as lecturers in more than 
subject. 
is app ointed in any subject, it is. not- binding 
that be should know only that subject ; but | 
it is binding that he should devote the major 
portion of his working day to studies, 
cussions and lectures in that subject. If he 
works, say, twelve hours a day,he shogld 


spend at least more than six hours ip readthg« 


bouks and other literature on the ° subject in 


_courts where he “flourishes” 





out tothe fifth decimal 
. cheap and amateu 
dis-’. 
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which he is a paid lecturer, in discussing the 
subject with students and fellow-lecturers and 
in actual lectures and class work. Mathe- 
matically if appears absurd that any man 
could devote a major part of his working 
day to each one of a series of subjects or 
vocations. Therefore, in order that a map 
could draw his salary with a clear conscience, 
it is necessary that he should not hold more ` 
than one paid appointment. A man cannot 
serve more than one master. Similarly also, 
aman cannot honestly be a post-graduate 
lecturer in or professor, of more than one 
subject. For it is no more possible that he 
could be a whole-hearted worker in two ‘fields 
of enquiry than that he could be the devoted’ 
servant of two different masters.: And kalf- 
hearted service is no more desirable at the 
universities than it is at the King’s or the 
Zemindar’s Court. 


. Without going into personalities," we can 
emphatically say that this evil system of 
pluralistic job-holding is reducing University 
teaching tu intellectual sprinting.. A. lecturer 
Tuns in the morning to deliver his law 
lectures, next ` rashes home for luncheon, 
next hurdles over his “cases” at the law 
as 3 practitioner, 
next races to do some post-graduate teaching: 
in, say, history, next jumps Into dozens of com- 
mittees and boards,- next.: ---it makes onè reel _ 
and totter even to think of it. Any champion 
hustler from Yankeestan would take his hat 
off to the Caleutta University Pluralist. The 
speed at which he works puts greased light- 
ning on the same shelf with the slowest of 
glaciers. E 

“T” itygfair to the students whose -money 
the University: authorities are thus practically 


"obtaining. under false prétence? Giving them 


lecturers who hardly even get time to digest. 


, their meals, let one keep well posted- on 
‘their subjects, is 


a species of swindle which 
does not. Stop with“¢tħe loss involved in 


> paying for a thing and not getting it. Jt 
‘goes deeper and. further 
it would not have been justifiable :tey »thege poor defrauded -:-boys, who are thus . 

. sent out into the wérld with insufficient. 
For when a post-graduate lectu er. ei 


into the .liyes of 


; edycation, to fight the 


iz. intellectual battles, 
as jt--were, with blank st 


ws. Who will work 
lace, how much this. 
education has to do with 
the present; intelléctual decadence of Bengal.? 
And most: probably, it promotes moral decadence 
also. Any bimber of sermons has been 
preached on the text that character-building 
is one oft: the, Ziveh objects of eduedtion. 


ae Be 
r 
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What sort of character is built under the 
influence of lecturers who are themselves 
frauds ? | | 

The University ‘would not trust its 
carpenters to do the work of its electricians 
or its masons to do its plumbing, How 
is it then that its phvsician pretends to teach 
anthropology to students who ‘will be M. A.’s 
in that subject ? This brainless system of 
playing amateurishly with —lectureships, 
examinerships, ete, appears to have only one 
serious aspect: Distribution of salaries and 
fees. Here we find that the upholders 
of the status quo are exactly those men 
( with one or two exceptions) and their 
_ friends and relations who stand to gain most 
monetarily by keeping up the traditions of 
the ancien regime intact. No doubt, this is 
only natural; but it also shows up the 


hollowness of the sanctimonious utterances of. 


those who stand against reform. 

The time-table of the post-graduate depart- 
ment has to be twisted so as: to suit the con- 
venience of these pluralists and not the true 
needs of education or the convenience of the 
students. Some of these lawyer-lecturers are 
set down to lecture from 2to3 p.m. on 
Wednesdays ,and, Thursdays. But if they 
happen to have a case going on at the time, 
they must absent themselves from their 
_ lecturing duty and try to give an equivalent 
lecture on a Court holiday ! Too many 
lectures are normally crowded into Saturdays, 
when the High Court. does not sit. This 
arrangement is not justifiable. Even if the 
lecturer lawyers are briefless at present, it 
would be equally unsafe and uncharitable to 
assume that they would continue briefless in 
future. 


Parliamentary Visit to Brazi 


The Times (London) of August 10, -1927, 
gives the following interesting news :—- 


_ A number of British Parliamentary, representa- 
tives will sail from Southampton on Friday in the 


Royal Mail liner Arlanza on a visit to Brazil, at the 


invitation of the Brazilian Government. The British 
party, will number 22. 

reland_ will be represented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Denis McCullogh, Mr. and Mrs. M. T. Westropp 
Bennett, Sir Thomas Grattan Esmonde and Lady 
Esmonde, and Colonel and Mrs. Moor and India by 
Sir Darcy Lindsay. a , 

Forty delegates from other countries will join 
the Arlanza at Cherbourg and will represent Bel- 
gium, Japan, Norway, Denmark, Portugal ; Swit- 
zerland, Finland, Afghanistan and Turkey. 


_ We wish to draw the attention of the 


‘they coul 


Indian Nationalist members of the Legislative” 
Assembly to the fact that in this important 
mission to the most inaportant South Americadys 
Republic, although Hngland was sending 
about twenty members »f the British Parlia- 
ment, India was to be “represented” by only 
one man, and that an Englishman. Did the 
Government of India consult the Leigstative 
Asse nbly in making the selection of'-Sir 


Darcy Lindsay as India’s representative’? Did 


the members of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly know that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment sent an invitation to the members of 
the “Indian Parliament” ? Is it due to ack 
of foresight and intelligent interest in foreign 
affairs, on the part of the members of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, that Iodia will 
be so inadequately represented ? Turkey and 
Afghanistan will be represented by Turks 
and Afghans, not. by Englishmen. If the 
Indians have any sense of national self- 
respect they should demand a full share in 
control of Indian Foreign Relations. 

Indian members ` of the Legislative 
Assembly should carefully study the possi- 
blities of Indo-Brazilian relations, as Brazil, 
where color-prejudice does not exist, affords 
a welcome field for Indian emigration and 
colonization. 


ee 


Theft of German Trade Secret for British 
‘Firm 


The Times (London) publishes the 
following remarkable news :— 
i Cologne, Aug. 9. 
Three employees of the Hochst-am-Main works 
of the I. G. Farben Industrie who are alleged to 
have stolen the formule of two proprietary articles 
manufactured by the Trust, called pyramidon and 
chrom, were examined by the police to-day. 

It ig alleged that the police had found on the 
persons of the employees the stolen formule and 
a Graft ‘agrgement giving the terms on which they 
were prepared to sell the secrets to a British firm 
of manufacturers. The agreement provided for 
free passage to England by air, and for naturaliza- 
tion of the Germans, who were to join the British 
firm in a purely nominal capacity. They demanded 
900,000m. [£45,000] down and certain personal 
expenses in addition to 6 per cent. of the profits 
on gross turnover. ` oo 

After the police examination the men were 
released from: custody as the only charge on which 
d be proceeded against was that of 
attempted betrayal of trade secrets. 

. This incident illustrates British business, 
policy in qne of its aspects. British chemical . 
Ee even to-day cannot compete with 
the superior efficiency of the Germans ; but. 


$` 


T30 


tome of them are willing to`steal trade-secrets to 
undermine the business of a competing firm. 

ibing, spying, fomenting revolts and other 
kinds of troubles to embarass political oppon- 
ents are practised_in the West. The standard: 
of political and “business morality of the 
Western nations is not so very high as it is 
often*declared by many upholders of- “white 
and Christian superiority.” 


German Scientists Discover New 
Anaesthetics 


BERLIN, Avgust 5. 

Efforts by German scientists w produce an 
anaesthetic that is effective and at the same time 
harmless have resulted in the discovery by Profes- 
sor Willstaetter and Dr. Duisberg of the I. G. 
Farhenindustrie, the greatest chemical works in 
Germany, of E-107, better known as Averin. This 
E o which has received a thorough trial in 
many of Germany’ s leading hospitals, is a tribomal- 
alcoho] and is injected into the human body 
through the bowels. The consensus of opinion 
among German medical men is that it brings about 
narcosis rapidly and efficiently and without most 
of the results that other anaesthetics have on the 
human organism. 

A second new and, according to the best German 
medical reports, very satisfactory anaesthetic in 
Pernocton, a member of the Veronal family and 
highly recommended ‘by Professor Bumm, the 
noted Berlin obstetrician. It is injected through 
the veins and brings about complete narcosis 
through the blood. 


How many are the Indian medical men 
carrying on researches and making inventions? 
Ancient India produced Charaka, Sushruta 
and other great authorities on medical 
science, but to-day India is the land of plague, 
malaria, cholera, small-pox and other forms 
of preventable disease and there is great 
dearth of Indians devoting their lives to 
research work in the field of’ medicine. 


Political Morality of British Statesmen 


We have been often told by high British 
officials that Indian politicians use large sums 
of money to win elections and thus perpetrate 
political corruption. It will be of interest 
to note what Sir A. Mond has to say about 
the Rt. Hon Lloyd George’s fund. . To main- 
tain and strengthen the Coalition Government 
of Llyod George a huge sum was raised, and a 


part of it was used to win elections. Of. 


course, that is not political corruption, as - 
is for the benefit of the British ruling, el 

The Rt. Hon. Lloyd George, through “law i 
means,” got control over the rest of the 
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ably mixed up 





` 


fund, which amounts to £300,000, and he . 
is now using it to promote his interests 


through the Liberal Party. 


Referring to Mr. Lloyd George’s fund, Sir Alfred 
Mond said the money was subscribed in the days 
of the Coalition Government for an entirely” differ- 
ent purpose from that to which it was now being 
devoted. It was unprevedented. in fact, un-British, 


that such a huge sum of money should be practi- 


cally in the hands.of one maa and one party to use 
for purposes with which the subcribers absolutely 
disagreed. It was subscribed to support 
Coalition Government on the joint programme of 
Mr. Lloyd George ond Mr. Bonar Law. How 
could Mr. Lloyd George use it to finance 500 
Liberal candidates ? 

British politicians are, in 
perfect masters 
double-dealing. 

Regarding the origin of the fund, The 
Englishman’s special London correspondent 


abet CASES, 
of the art of hypocrisy and 


writes :— 


It was hinted some months ago that these 
sums were connected with the unprecedented dis- 
tribution of Honours that was made by the 
Coalition Ministry at the end of the War: that the 
total received amounted to over .£2 000, 000 and 
that the Liberal Party’s. share was retained by 
Mr. Lloyd George in his own hands to be- utilised. 
when and as he thought fit. 


Lorn. RosEBERY’s Proves 


The suggestion that this’ large fund was the 
result of the sale of Honours provoked Lord 
Rosebery, last February, into demanding an expla- 
nation and when no reply was forthcoming the 
aged _ex-Premier urged that the Government should 
appoint a Commission to enquire into the allega- 
tions, which if trre, revealed the most disgraceful 
state of affairs since the days of Walpole, and 
meant the adoption of a policy that would result. 
in the ruin of the British Constitution. ` 

No response has yet been , made to Lord 
Rosebery’s demands. Mr. Lloyd George 
remained silent on the subject, and while one 
journal has voiced the Conservative - Party’s. 
astonishment at party ‘funds being kept in the 
hands of an individual leader, another journal hes. 
suggested that Mr. Lloyd George is no worse than 
others and. that an examination of the Conservative 
Party’s books during the past five. years would 
produce, “interesting” results. 

loyd George has now. transferred the 
‘nay to the Party organisers. In the meanwhile, 
no questions are being asked by the funds admini- 


-strators as to whence Mr. Moya George obtained 


the £300,000. 

` 

The “Real” South Africa, Ken ya, 
‘Rhodesia etc. 


In India the literates and illiterates are 
one another’s kith and kin y they are inextri- 
In race, religion, caste, 
language, occupation, etc. Yet on the false 


the ° 


has. 


k 
1 


pretext of caring for the interests of the 
illiterates, who are spoken of as the “real” 
India, and whose interests are falsely assumed 
to conflict with those of articulate India, the 
British rulers of India are unwilling to let 
our eountry have freedom. ‘They pretend to 
think that such freedom would give political 
power only to the articulate classes, who would 
abuse it to injure and oppress the dumb. 
millions. We need not now discuss whether 
apprehensions of such abuse are well or ill- 
founded. Nor need we ask why the British 
rulers have not made the dumb articulate in 
160 years. We now wish to invite attention 
fo what Britishers have done in South Africa, 
Kenya, Rhodesia, ete. There the illiterate 
majority, who are the original inhabitants of 
the country, differ entirely trom the literate 
and articulate minority in race, religion, 
language, occupation, ete. The laiter have 


NOTES 


actually deprived the former of their land and | 


their liberty and have reduced them to the 
condition of human cattle. The negroes 
there are in many respects treated worse 
than the depressed classes over the greater 
part of India. This is the actual state of 
things there now, not something which may be 
apprehended & be the case in some contingent 
future. Yet, have Britishers cared for the illite- 
rate blacks of Africa? Have they refrained from 
giving freedom to, the minority, the whites, 
in the interests of the majority, the blacks, 
styling them the “real Africa”? Ah, no! 
There the philanthropy of the British hypo- 
crites is‘ in abeyance, because humanity, 
Christianity, Justice must all be sacrificed for 
P making heavier and heavier the white man’s 
_ burden of wealth. 

Lord Birkenhead says, if Indians had to 
be given seats in the Statutory Commission, 
a member of the depressed classes would 
also have to be given a seat there. If that 
ad been done, his lordship may_ rest as- 
ured no Indian would have objected to it. 
INo objection has been raised, against 
men belonging to the depressed classes 
becoming members of legistatures. 




















“A Unanimous Report” 


One of the reasons adduced by Lord 
Birkenhead against Indian membership of 
the Commission is that in that case the 
number of members being 18 or 20, there 
es not have been a unanimous report. 


b 


As we have indicated in a previous note, 
' the number of Indian members need not 


ak TIR 


‘least two All-India 


` In any case, 
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ie eae 
s « b « i. pee ae 
have . beer go large, and if is not right 4o. 
assume that Indians of various groups.) 
conferring together cannot arrive at unanitr’ 
mous couaclusions, The conclusions of at, 
Conferences held for: 
promoting communal unity, attended by a>, 
much larger number of men of various sects... 
and groups than 20, were unanimous. More-.. 
over, au enforced unanimity is undesirable. But 
that is perhaps what has been prearranged, 
as one may suspect, reading between the 
lines ‘of the following sentences of his lord- 
ship’s speech :— 

_ “Bat let us attempt_to imagine the resulting 
situation had à body of Indians so unwieldy been 
appointed. Does anyone suppose there would have 
been a unanimoys report? There may not be a 
unanimous report now, but at any rate we shall 
have a report which proceeds upon the same 
general. point of view and principle.” o) 

Namely, that India must be held ia 
subjection ‘and exploited and bled in the 
intersts of Great Britain and the Dominions. 


Lord Olivier’s Speech 


‘Lord Olivier said that if Indians did not 
obtain all they wanted they would obtain a great 
deal more than they could possibly obtain if they 
boycotted the Commission. He hoped that the 
Commission would at any rate place. Indian affairs 
on a basis of continuous progress and development.: 
He hoped this would be the final inquiry of this 
sort, and with the .assistance of Indians would 
formulate lines on which continuous progress- might 
be made. 

This is Lord Olivier’s guess, or it is avhat 
he wishes to believe» and says in order to 
make Indians abandon the attitude of boycoft. 
if any man knows .what the 
Commission will recommend or Parliament 
will be prevailed upon to accept, if is not 
he: for he is not in the cabinet. We do 
not believe that there is any chance of his 
turning out to have been a true prophet. 

“Lord Olivier proceeded to say that they knew 
that Indians did not want to get rid of. the British 
connexion and the army and Navy immediately. 
In time they, would but they did not want imme- 
diate Swaraj or Home Rule, which was an 
impossible and unthinkable thing. They wanted a 
scheme which would give them in, a number of 
years complete and rosponsible Dominion Govern- 
ment. Such a scheme was not possible to-morrow 
or next year, but a scheme was possible which 
would as rapidly as possible work out and produce 
that result. 

is lordshig is tight in the first sentence. 
Buf he is wrong in supposing that Indians 
want Swaraj in the. course of an indefinite 
number of years. We think that Swaraj is 
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thipkable and practicable within one year after 


is. 





Oe. 
<7 ber 
“years, a very small number, at the end of which 


- India is to have complete Swaraj, must be. 
: . definitely fixéd. . 


~ 


the. Commission and Parliament have finished 
labours. In any case, the number of 


Lord Reading’s Speech 

Lord Reading said a .good many things 
to prove the futility of boycott. He gave 
both advice and warning, In our opinion, 
neither is worthy of being heeded. He has 
repeated a very old but very true observa- 
tion: “India fortunately is outside party 
controversy.” Yes, it is fortunate for Great 
Britain that all British parties are, at heart, 
of one mind regarding the (unjust) treatment 
and exploitation of India. 


Lord Birkenhead has said in effect “that. 


he has had no suggestions or proposals 
regarding the sort of constitution which 
Indians want. But here is what Lord 
Reading says, confirming what we have said 
before. He says that as a result of the 
Muddiman Committee, 


_venethere was a very full debate in the 
Legislative Assembly in 1925 in which resolutions 
were formulated representing the views of those 
who favoured an i 
stated from their view-point what they wished the 
(rovernment to do. There was a very long resolu- 
tion, which formulated a Constitution. It left the 
details to be settled by a Round Table Conference, 
or by the Commission, but substantially it stated 
definitely what they- wished and their views were 
that there must be both a Central Legislature and 
Provincial Legislatures composed of representatives 
elected on a wide franchise and that the Governor- 
General-in-Council should be responsible to the 
Central Legislature. ' 

Finance and various matters were dealt with, 


and there were certain reservations regarding the 


Army, Into which: I need not go, bat it was 
definitely shaped by the leaders of political thought 
in India, certainly by those who were taking a 
prominent part in the debate in the Legislative 
Assembly. eo 

We have. reproduced the above passage 
in order to show tbat Lord Birkenhead made 
an untrue statement when he said that 
Indians had not made any suggestions or 
proposals about a constitution for India. 

But Lord Reading said these things with 


-a different object, which will be plain from 


the following passage in his speech :— 


_ I noticed the names of thosé who spoke 
strongly in favour of these resolutions, and who, 
of course, were entitled to represent their vidpvs 
with all the force they could command. Tifey 


were doing it in a perfectly constitutional manner 


and although as.the Government we,might not 
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immediate advance and who- 


t 


agree with them, and thought they were proceed- 
ing too fast and going too far, yet no fault could 
be found’ with their manner of presenting their 
case or with the resolutions which. from their 

view-point, they advanced. a 

But all those who made themselves responsi- 
ble for that definite declaration, are now taking 
part largely in the agitation, which is proceeding 
in India for boycotting the Commission. The 
question I have put to myself, and which I have 
no doubt the Secretary of State_ must, have consi- 
dered again,and again, is,—~Would it be possible 
to appoint a commission in which the leaders of 

ationalist opinion could participate with the 
knowledge that they themselves, not once, but 
over and over again, haye committed themselves, 
to a definite view as to the policy for which they 
wished and from which they would not depart? 
It seems to me that it would be really putting 
men on the Commission with the knowledge tuat 
the opinions they would express are opinions they 
have already expressed. i : 

I am prepared to admit they would sit on the 
Commission with every desire to be perfectly fair 
and keep an open mind, Nevertheless, they have 
been thinking about this subject for a very long 
time and, as I have indicated, have already given 
pledges from which if would seem very difficult 
for them to recede. I mention that again merely 
for the parpose of illustrating the difficulties there 
would have been had the Government set about 
appointing a commission composed of those with 
Indian experience and left these men_out. It would 
at once have been a challenge to dian political 
opinion. and thonght, and it would have been 
assumed that it had been done*purposely with the 
object either of humiliating them or of preventing 
their voices and opinions from having full weight. . 


Lord Reading has here made an uninten- 
tional revelation, The members of the 
Legislative Assembly who formnlated the 
resolution referred to above and those who~ 
voted for ‘it were not the-only Indians in 
favour of India’s political advance in the - 
direction indicated therein. Except in some 
details, there was „a remarkable resemblance 
between that resolution, which had the support, 
among others, of the Congress party, and the 
resolutions on constitutional advance 
passed by the Indian National Liberal 
Federation, the Muslim League and the 
Non-Brahman Conference. ‘Therefore, the 
resolution carried in the Legislative. Assembly 
may rightly be taken to be substantially 
what the leaders of Indian political thought - 
want, Lord Reading’s argument is an indirect 
‘and unintended admission that the British 
political parties are united in thinking that . 
this practically unanimous demand of thinking 
India should not go forth to the world as 
what Iodia wants in the form of either a 
unanimous ora majority or a minority report 
of the Statutory Commission, but that, onethe 
contrary, they want a different kind of 





: M 
conclusion to be arrived ‘at by the Statutory 
Commission. 


Earl Winterton’s Speech 


Earl Winterton “scouted the attempts to 
compare the conditions in India’ with Ireland 
and Egypt, since Egypt . and Southern 
Ireland wera far more homogeneous than the 
great sub-continent of India had ever been.” 
But the United States of Soviet Republics 
are probably less homogeneous than or at 
least as heterogeneous as India,~and there 
has: been much greater bloodshed and 
“welter of anarchy” there than in India. Why 
does not, then, Great Britain go to that sub- 
continent to practise her political and “ econo- 
mic philanthropy ? 

“Nobody who knows india”. he uia 

“will suppose that two Indian gentlemen, 
whatever their position or intellectual attain- 
ments, could represent all the political, racial 
and economic factors in India.” 
did India want only two of the members 
of the Commission- to’ be Indians? arl 
Winterton took an exaggerated view of party 
differences in India when he said that it 
would not have been easy to find a single 
representative who - would command the 
confidence of “fach of the six remaining 
groups.” 


He has no personal and direct knowledge 


of Hindu-Moslem relations in India. And in 
comparing these; in Northern .India with 
~-Protestant and Roman Catholic bitterness in 
. Sonth Ireland and giving his verdict against 
the former, he does not take into’ considera- 
stion the vast population and area of North 
India and the responsibility of British rule 

for the state of communal feclings here. 
He asked whether Parliament was not to listen 


‘to the millions of people outside the electoral’ 


system in India .by obtaining their views directly 
through its -chosen representatives, which the 
embers of the Commission would be, and also 
hether Mr. Walsh and Major Attlee where less 
likely to be sympathetic to the Moslem minority 
or the millions of untouchables than to Brahmins 
or members of the Hindu majority. r 


If Parliament had chosen Indians to -sit 
on the Commission, would not they also bad 
been its “chosen representatives,” and could 
not they also have told Parliament the views 


of the millions of people outside the electoral - 


system in India? - Indian members could 
have ‘examined many illiterate Indian witnesses 
directly without the help of interpreters, 
whereas the British M. P.’s would constantly 
require the help of interpreters for the 
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. speaker makes a bid for the votes.: 
the Moslems and the untouchables. Bat 4 
real question is, has any Brák 


‘and untouchables ? Have not such 


But when 









purpose, which can not be as and satisf 
as the direct examination of witness. 


In the latter part of the above exttack 


or other Hindu politicals leader ever asked: I 
anythtng for Indians excluding 


asked for political rights for all, irrespective” 
of ereed, caste or race ? On the other hand, 
Britishers, however sympathetic they may 
be, would not allow any Indian, whether 
Moslem or untouchable, to advance beyond a. 
certain stage. It is a historical fact, 
for example, that it is mainly owing to non- 
Moslem agitation that Indians enjoy some. 


political rights and occupy some high 
posts in “India; but Molems, too, reap 
the’ advantages of the agitation. To speak 


arithmetically, if Brahmins and other Hindus 
press for 90 per cent. of Home Rule and get 
45 per cent, there is achance for all Indians 
to get toe full advantage of this 45 per cent. 
Assuming the Hindu majority to be very 
powerful and- selfish and prejudiced, no 
minority can fail to have, say,at least a 15 per 
cent. advantage. On the other hand, British 


_Imperialists would not agree to give us, say, 


more than 10 per cent. Home Rule. -No 
minority, Moslem or untouchable, can get. 
greater advantage than this 10 per cent. We 
will give a diferent kind of illustration to 
make otir moaning clearer. Before doing so, 
we wish to say that we do not mean the 
least offence to any minority or majority in 
India by mentioning the Negroes of America 
in this connection. In America, the Negroes 
are even now treated very cruelly, insulting- 
ly and unjustly in very many respects. There 


is no special encouragement given to move- 


ments tor their education ; the discouraging 
factors are many. : But because America is 
a free and educationally advanced country, 
the Negroes have shared this advance sọ 
much that, though 70,years have not yet 


passed since their emancipation, more than 


77 per cent. of them are literate. In India, 
inspite of all the profession of sympathy of 
Britishers, only about 7 peg cent. are literate. 
Neither Moslems nor untouchables are moregs 
literate than that, but rather less. That if is 
the value of. British sympathy. On ‘the 
other hand, ee aye many societies for social 
sevice ifferent parts of. the country, 
whose - j are mostly or entirely} 
Hindus {including Brahmins), which do good 
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to Muslims and untouchables also. without 
e cany discrimination, In Bengal, of which we 
Peak because of direct personal knowledge, 
x Moslems and the depressed classes have 
derived. „greater benefit from the efforts of 
- Social service workers, all or mostly Hindus 
(including Brahmins), . than any other class of 


people. 

` Mr. Walsh or Major Attlee or Earl 
Winterton have not done anything for 
sither Moslems ‘or untouchables, whereas 
numerous Brahmins and other Hindus 
have rendered good service to those classes ; 
aad so far as real philanthropy, which 


is not the same as lip sympathy, goes, . Earl 
Winterton, Mr. Walsh and Major Attlee and 
the rest of that motley crew are not worthy 
to unloose the latchets of these Mindy social 
workers’ shoes, 


My. Baldwin’s Speech 
Mr. Baldwin took the name of God in 
vain when he brought Him in connectioh 
with the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission. He also spoke of the “instinctive 
sense of justice which is. planted deep in the 
heart of every Briton.” We remain unmoved— 

except in a way not desired by- him. 


“Exhibition of British Liberty” 
The Premier said :— 


“I. felt that never had there been an exhibition 
more patent to the world ‘of the height, depth, 
breadth and strength of British Liberty than the 


sight of Mr. Saklatwala delivering that speech in. 


the British House of Commons.” 


Mr. Baldwin can find a still better exhi- 
bition of British Liberty if he comes to 
some Indian jails and. some - Bengal villages 
where men have been confined without trial 
for indefinite periods, resulting in break-down 
of health, mental derangement, catching diseases 
like phthisis, or death. 


“Thought of Inferiority” 


Mr. Baldwin wasted much breath to per- 
suade us to dismiss ‘from our minds. any 
thought of inferiority, But there was a 
proviso—the British Parliament alone had the 
responsibility, the right and ' the capacity to 
decide how, when and to what extent 
Indians are to advance or, recgde* or stend 
still politically. We have not got that riĝht, 
; responsibility or capacity, Yet we must 
think that we are being treated as equals! 
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but he 
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What contempt these Britishers. have for our 
intelligence ! 


irar 


. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Speech 


In order to charm away all suspicion 
from the minds of the Indian people, Mr.’ 
Ramsay MacDonald perhaps indtlged in 
more special pleading—some of which was 
obviously unauthorized, than any other 
speaker in Parliament. But all his efforts 
have been in vain. 

He spoke of the committee of the Central 
Legislature as.the Indian Commission, which 
no member of the cabinet has done. He 
seems to think that this so-called commission 
of the Indian Legislature can make a report 
if it likes. 

“The body from which it owed its origin could 
deal with that report with exactly the same 


freedom as we ourselves could. deal with our own 
report.” 


This is an entirely baseless andia 
The British Parliament can legislate t) 
give India a new constitution in “accordane? - 
with the recommendations of its Statutory 
Commission. The Indian Legislature can do- 
no such thing to give effect tg the recom! 
mendations of’ its . committee, miscalled’, 
commission by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. mt 

Besides, if both the. parliamentary and | 
the Indian commission can report separately, . 
how can the plurality of reports be prevented” 
on which Lord Birkenhead laid so muc} 
stress ? 


Were 


Col. Wedge wood’s Plain-speaking 


Col. Wedgewood, like many other speakers, 
drew inspiration from the Anglo-Saxon’s 
20th ceatury Gospel, Yclept “Mother India;” 
indulged in some _ plain-speaking, 


foo, and he was right on the whole, 


we think, 
Referring to the Joint Parliamentar y Committe 
to which the Commission would have to refer, he 
said the Committee would probably include 
interesting but extinct “dug-outs” who would wae 
down the report. 


Tt might take many years before all its ages. 
would be concluded. Indians must now be think- 
ing that when legislation was introduced in the 
Commons for their benefit, it would not depend 


_on the report of the Commission, but the actual 


state of affairs in India at the time. 


Yes, if “at the time” Indians can make 
themselves very troublesome and a cause of 
economic loss tfo the British shop-keepets, 
they may get some boons”, That is the 


way to stimulate the generosity of the most 
altruistic and philanthropic nation in the 
world. We do not know, however, whether 
that is what the Colonel meant. 


An open mind'on the Commission was a good 
thing if it was not an empty mind. The Commis- 
sioners had, - shown no sympathy in the past ; 
they were’ making acquaintance for the first time 
with a problem that had never interested them 
before. That was why India found it all the more 
difficult to accept the Commission as a gift. 

Nothing could be more futile than non-co-opera~- 
tion. but to refuse the favour of forelgners.was 
a different thine. Indians remembered that the 
boycotting of the Milner Commission in Egypt, 
five years ago did not hurt the boycotters, and 
he was. confident that the Inaians who boycotted 


the Simon Commission had nothing to lose. His. 


only hope of the Commission was that very often 
good came out of evil. 


Boycotting the British Parliament 


The question has been raised whether the 
proposed boycott of the parliamentary 
statutory commission would extend to the 
British Parliament also. That depends. 
India can be free’ in three ways: by 
aœislation in fhe British Parliament, by peace 
J revolution? or by armed revolution. The 
rst is what may lbe called the constitutional 
ethod, The second, though merely non- 
constitutional, may be considered by some men 
nacon-stitutional. The third though unconsti- 
tional, has the sanetion of numerous 
ustorical precedents. 

Those who have at present declared them- 
selves in favour of boycotting the statutory 
commission do not, if we understand the 
position aright, propose to boycott Parliament 

s well. They intend, we take it, to bring 
such pressure to bear onthe British Parlia- 
ment and people as to compel them either 
to modify the personnel of the commission 
f. the way Indians desire or to accept a 










onstitation prepared by a representative 
indian national convention or constituent 
assembly, and to legislate according to the 
report of that modifled commission or for 
embodying’ that constitution in a statute. 
The boycotters will have to devise implement 
and methods for generating the requisite 
pressure. The task is not a light one, nor one 
to be approached in an airily optimistic mood 
of mind. It may be that before the Indian 
people have succeeded in’ becoming even 
sufficienily organised for the purpose, Palia- 
ments will have legislated, and given us a 
new constitution, which, it may bè taken’ for 


NOTES 


‘must go on. 





even in that case the ‘spac teh for feeder 
It must be broadbased and- 
include all the people. 


must be greatly enlarged. wae 

We do not think it absolutely undesirable, ; i, 
if necessary, 
revolution. Those who have faith in 
practicability of such a revolution 
prepared to work and suffer for bringing 
if. abont may  cextainly undertake ithe 
difficult task. Many of the things, such as 
non-payment of taxes, which the boycotters 
of the commission may have to do to bring 
suficient pressure to bear on Parliament, 
are also among the things which the 
peaceful revolutionists would require to do. 

An armed revolution is not at present . 
within the range of practical politics. So . 
the pacifist objections to fighting need not 


the a 


“be stated. 


A Queer Agra University Rule 
Hor the constitution of the Executive 
Council of Agra - University the following 
rule has been laid down in the Agra Univer- 
sity Act :— 
The members of the Executive Council shall 


Class I. Rx-officio members— 
(i) The Vice-chancellor, 

(ii). The Deans of the Faculties. 

X ‘ass I. Other members— 

(iii ) Six members appointed by the chancellor, 

of whom one shall represent affiliated colleges m 
Rajputana, and one shall oo affiliated colle- 
ges in Central India and Gwalior. 

(iv) Five Principals of affiliated colleges in 
the e Provinces, elected by the Senate. 

Nine members of the Senate elected by 
the A at the annual meeting, two of whom 
shall be teachers of affiliated colleges other than’ 
Se The others shall be persons not em- 
ployed by the University or engaged in teaching in 
any affitiated college and not less than three of 
them shall be chosen from among members of 
the Senate elected by the registered graduates. 


The reader will note that five principals 
uf affiliated colleges in the United Provinces 
are to be elected by the Senate. But the 
principals of affiliated colleges in Rajputana, 
Gwalior. and Central India cannot stand for 
election by the Senate. Two of them may 
only be nominated by the Chancellor, 2 es , 
the, Governor of the U. P. What is the 
reagon for this distinction ? If the members 
of fie. Senate can make a judicious selection 
from amgng the principals of the affiliated 
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i in the U. P., they are -equally ' capa- 
making such a selection from among 
“principals in the Indian States. They 
save as much opportunity of getting to know 
“the attainments and ability of .U. P. ae 
s of Indian States pri :Delpals, 

©. Mark also that the Chaneellor’s two 
~^» nominations may not be confined to the 
\ principals of the Indian States colleges ; he 
may nominate a member of the staff of a 


college other than ‘its principal to represent ` 


it in the Executive Courcil. In that case, the 
principal can not but feel slighted by him. 
Even keeping the door open for such a slight 
is no mean blunder. 

Mark, too, how every care has been taken 
to prevent any principal of an Indian States 
college from getting into the Executive 
Council.otherwise than by the Chancellor’s 
nomination According to sub-section ( v ), 
out of the nine members ofthe Senate elected 
by the Senate at the annual meeting two 


Shall be teachers of affiliated colleges other 


than principals. 

Some probable results of these provisions 
may be illustrated -by taking imaginary 
examples. 


Suppose the Chancellor nominates the prin- 
cipal of Ghayebabad College a member of the 
‘Executive Council. That will not stand in 
the way of any. professor of that college who 
is a member of the senate offering himself 
for election by the senate at the annual 
meeting. If he succeeds, Ghayebabad College 
will have two representatives in the Bxecutive 

_ Council. Moreover, the professor who has 
entered by election, cannot help being more 
highly thought of*-in some respects than 
the merely nominated principal, 

Suppose, again,. that the principal of 
Goomnagar College is not nominated by the 
Chancellor. He cannot offer himself for 


élection even if he be a member of the- 


Senate, But if any professor in his college 
is a member of the Senate, ‘he may offer 
himself for election ! 

What, we ask again, are the reasons for 
this deliberate discrimination against the 
priucipals of affiliated colleges in Rajputana, 
Gwalior and Central India? 

The Chancellor cannot possibly know 
much about the qualifications of the principals 

‘and professors of the affiliated, colleges in 
those areas or even in the U. P. Kor exexcis- 
ing his choice, be will have to dependyon 
his Director of Public Instruction, or 
‘on the Vice-Chancellor, or on thg Political 


above. 


‘education of the high@st class should a 
_ available in India. 


. Therefore, the 


e aes ae 
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Agents. Election by ‘the sonis of the: 


‘Senate would be ‘preferable to nomination 


by these persons. The Senate would be less 
likely, to be influenced by considerations other 
than educational than by the persons named 
Or is it intended that the persons to 
be appointed by the ‘Chancellor sfrom the 
Indian States colleges must either be Euro- 
peans or perfectly oily Indian courtiers ? 


Number of Indians Leaving South Afric 


Tt is stated 
Statesman, 


in a special cable to tk, 
dated Capetown, November 45, 


-that since July over one thousand repatriated 


Indians have left the.South African Union 
and there are seven hundred more on tl 
waiting list. This shows that hundreds oi 
Indians do not like the terms of thi 
Agreement. 


` 
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“The Statesman” on Sir J. C. Bose 



















The -Statesman speaks patronizingly of Sih’ 
J. ©. Bose’s Mysore University Convocation’ 
address .as “an otherwise eloquent and co 
vincing address ;” but is unpropitious beceus 
he “seeméd to suggest that*it was the duty oi 
the Government to find billets in the servic 
of the state for all promising students.” 
cannot and does not say that Prof. f 
actually made such a suggestion, It think: 
it all right that technical: and scientifi 


But when he wants the bhadr alog a witd 
safe and presumably well-paid posts at the expeng 
of the general taxpayer, he is forgetting that Go 
ernment exists for the good of the community an 
not of the class. 

The Statesman would like very muel 
that our bhadraiog youth, after -receiving the. 
the highest technical and scientific -trainint 
should not be employed by the Indial 
Government ; because that would interfere 
with the absolutely philanthropic plan of 
obtaining all well-paid experts from Great 
Britain or, failing that, from the continent 
of Europe. The bhadralog do not form part 
of the community, nor do they pay taxes, 
nor can their employment as experts 
conduce to “the good of the community. 
Government exists, not for 
them, but for Britishers and other white 
persons, l , E á 
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